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K  EXIIIIJIT 


CONTEXTS. 

of  work — Application  for  space — Classification — Abrojjation  of  duty  on 
l)rinU*(l  matter — Preliminary  work  in  Paris — The  tentative  list  of  commercial 
exhibit'^ — Catalogue — Individual  applications  for  si)ace  recpiired  by  French 
authorities — Farly  installation  days — Dedication  of  exhibit  si)aces — Jury  work 
of  the  directors  of  departments — International  congresses — h'fforts  to  install  proc¬ 
esses  with  products — Comparative  difficulty  of  creating  an  American  exhibit — ' 
The  retrospective  exhibit — Absence  of  scientific  material — Circulars  and  blanks 
issued  by  the  exhibit  departments — Blanks,  etc.,  of  the  French  authorities 
emj)loyed  by  the  exhibit  departments — Blanks  and  circulars  in  connection  with 
the  collective  exhibits — Book  of  information  for  intending  exhibitors. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  yoiir  instructions  of  August  25, 1900, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  mv  services  as 
director  in  chief  of  the  exhibit  departments: 

At  3'our  request  I  accompanied  you  in  September,  1898,  without 
compensation,  on  your  initial  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  director  in  chief  of  exhibit  departments  on  October  15  fol¬ 
lowing,  while  in  that  cit3\  Part  of  the  work  performed  while  in  Paris 
consisted  of  the  collection  of  data,  information,  rulings,  rules,  and 
plans  for  the  guidance  of  the  exhibit  departments  and  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  assistance  of  intending  exhibitors,  this  material  being 
gathered  by  a  committee  of  the  members  of  your  statf  in  Paris,  of 
which  committee  your  director  in  chief  was  chairman.  Subsequently 
this  information  was  collated  and,  in  pamphlet  form,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Commissioner-General  and  his  party 
to  Chicago,  the  appointments  to  the  ditferent  exhibit  departments  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  upon  the  lines  determined  upon,  3"our  director  in  chief 
of  exhibits  was  installed  at  the  Chicago  headquarters,  and  his  associates 
among  the  exhibit  departments  having  been  summoned  there,  a  week 
was  devoted  to  the  task  of  determining  a  united  plan  of  exploitation,  of 
solicitation,  and  of  selection  of  exhibits.  The  conclusions  reached  at 
this  series  of  conferences  having  received  j^our  approval,  the  heads  of 
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the  exhibits  staff  were  ena])led  from  the  first  to  proceed  along  uniform 
lines,  with  a  common  method  and  a  united  purpose.  From  that  time 
until  now  the  disagreements  between  the  departments,  involving  the 
classifications,  the  Exposition  rules,  and  the  privileges  or  obligations  of 
the  different  departments,  have  been  very  few,  and  none  of  them  of 
sufficient  significance  to  have  reached  you  by  reference. 

Your  director  also  accompanied  you  on  a  number  of  tours  which 
were  made  to  address  commercial  and  political  bodies  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  and  stimulate  the  enterprise  and  patriotism  of  manufacturers  and 
producers.  Of  this  branch  of  the  work  the  director  of  exploitation 
will  report. 

The  winter  of  1898-99  engaged  all  of  the  departments  in  a  vast 
amount  of  correspondence  with  possible  oi*  desirable  exhibitors,  and 
demanded  that  different  members  of  the  staff  and  certain  other  experts . 
selected  visit  the  various  manufacturing  and  natural-resource  centers 
and  sections.  By  the  close  of  the  winter  the  directors  were  enabled 
to  seriously  consider  the  applications  for  space  that  had  been  received 
and  begin  the  tentative  division  of  the  group  areas  as  between  the 
governmental  and  the  acceptable  commercial  exhibits.  A  drafting 
force  had  in  the  meantime  been  employed  and  attached  to  the  exhibit 
departments,  and  a  chief  of  decorations,  who  had  charge  of  the  facades 
and  artistic  treatment  of  the  exhibit  spaces,  had  been  appointed.  The 
tentative  allotments  of  space  were  submitted  to  you  for  your  approval 
by  all  the  departments  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
practically  all  of  the  allotments  of  space  had  been  made  and  exhibitors 
notified  prior  to  September  1,  1899. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  report  to  touch  upon  the  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  discouragements,  and  annoyances  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  selection  of  exhibits  harassed  and  accompanied  the  work  of 
the  exhibit  departments.  It  is  probable  that  each  director  in  his  own 
report  will  refer  somewhat  to  this  feature. 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  decline  any  applications  for  space 
at  the  time  of  the  first  allotment  for  the  reason  that  experience  had 
taught  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  most  determined  applicants  for 
space  would  sooner  or  later,  for  one  reason  or  another,  refuse  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  fixed  official  allotment  of  space  was  possible,  and  no 
installation  plan  was  complete  until  some  time  after  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition,  for  a  number  of  exhibitors  withdrew  and  a  number  of 
exhibitors  were  accepted,  even  after  April  11. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  from  the  organization  of  the 
exhibit  departments  and  of  their  devotion  to  their  clients,  the  exhib¬ 
itors,  was  the  final  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  printcxl  or  advertising 
matter  taken  from  this  country  to  Paris  for  circulation  in  connection 
with  exhibits.  This  matter  was  first  agitated  by  heads  of  the  exhibit 
departments,  who  succeeded,  through  the  Commissioner-General,  in  so 
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interesting^  the  Depiirtinent  of  Stjite  jit  Washinj^ton  that  ])y  direct 
application  to  the  French  (rovernnuMit  hy  the  ambassador  to  France*  a 
special  rulin*^  was  made  permittino-  all  })rint(‘d  matt'*r  relatint^  to 
exhibits  at  the  Paris  Fxi)osition  to  ent(‘r  France  free  of  duty.  This 
not  only  saved  exhibitors  a  lar^e  amount  of  money,  but  s(‘cur(‘d  to  the 
departments  many  exhibits  that  would  not  have  been  made  if  this  tax 
had  been  insisted  upon.  The  report  of  customs  will  cover  this 
important  matter  in  detail. 

In  duly,  181M.),  your  director  in  chief  of  exhilnts  and  the  chief  of 
decorations  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  preliminary 
installation  plans  and  elevations  to  the  Exposition  authorities,  and  to 
obtain,  by  direct  ins})ection,  detail  information,  dabi,  and  rulinj»s 
necessary  to  the  exhibit  departments. 

In  December,  1899,  in  response  to  a  general  demand,  a  list  of  com¬ 
mercial  exhibitors,  who  it  was  expected  would  exhibit  in  the  United 
States  sections  at  Paris,  was  published  and  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States,  being  extensively  published  by  the 
newspapers.  This  list  was  more  especially  intended  to  aid  railway 
and  steamship  lines  and  shipping  and  exporting  agents  in  offering 
facilities  and  assistance  to  intending  exhibitors.  It  only  included 
those  who  it  was  believed  would  exhilut  at  Paris  at  that  time,  and 
those  who  in  all  likelihood  would  require  the  services  of  the  agencies 
stilted,  and  did  not  present  several  thousand  additional  exhibitors’ 
names,  including  scientilic,  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  asso¬ 
ciations  and  institutions,  or  the  raw-material  exhibits  which  were  being 
gathered  together  by  the  Government. 

While  the  Commissioner-General  appointed  an  editor  who  had  charge 
of  the  catalogue,  yet  naturall}'  the  information  necessary  to  compile 
this  important  publication  was  provided  by  heads  of  the  exhibit 
departments.  This  tedious  and  difficult  task  could  not  lie  undertaken 
until  the  exhibits  had  been  accepted  or  selected,  space  allotted  and 
classitications  determined  upon.  This  labor,  in  view  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Exposition  authorities  and  the  contract  made  by  them  with  the 
Paris  printers,  imposed  certain  conditions  of  date  and  of  method  that 
added  to  the  already  congested  condition  of  affairs  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  work  of  massing  and  forwarding  the  exhibits  to  Paris.  As 
great  and  as  vexatious  as  the  undertaking  at  once  became,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  carried  on,  with  the  multiplicity  of  other  details,  and  furnished 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  season  for  the  ultimate  publication  within 
the  allotted  time.  The  increasing  annoyance  of  this  most  essential 
work  was  due  to  the  constantly  changing  lists  of  exhibitors,  which,  as 
stated  elsewhere,  did  not  cease  until  after  the  Exposition  had  as  a 
matter  of  fact  opened. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  departments  it  was  impossible 
to  furnish,  the  Exposition  authorities  at  Paris  with  the  officially 
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approved  plans  of  the  installation  of  the  United  States  in  the  various 
^rou])s  until  the  1st  of  January,  and  it  was  not  until  that  date  that  the 
individual  applications  for  space  demanded  by  the  French  authorities 
were  forwarded  to  Paris. 

This  work  of  furnishing  to  the  French  Government  an  individual 
blank  for  every  individual  name  in  the  intended  exhibit  of  the  United 
States,  which  blank  Avas  to  be  given  a  number  l)}’^  the  French  authori¬ 
ties,  this  number  in  turn  to  1)0  affixed  to  the  shipping  packages  and 
separate  exhibits  l)v  these  individual  exhi])itors,  entailed  upon  the 
exhibit  departments  and  the  Paris  headcpiarters  a  Avork  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  perplexitA".  Its  seivice  to  either  the  Paris  authorities 
or  Adsitincf  nations  does  not  seem  to  haA^e  been  commensurate  with  the 
intricate  labor  iiiA'oUed,  and  if  the  specific  rules  had  not  been  gener¬ 
ously  relaxed  by  the  Director-General  many  exhibitors  Avould  haA^e 
])een  rejected. 

The  allotments  of  space  haAung  been  made,  the  drafting  room  closed, 
and  final  instructions  having  been  issued  to  all  intending  exhibitors, 
your  director  Avas  transferred  from  Chicago  to  Paris  in  Februaiy, 
1900. 

The  confusion  Avithin  the  Exposition  grounds  at  Paris,  confronting 
and  dehying  the  installation  of  exhibits,  as  at  all  preAUOus  expositions, 
was  general  and  extreme.  Each  director  of  an  exhibit  department 
will,  in  the  report  of  his  exhibit  and  experience,  make  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  remarkable  and  indescri])al)ly  annoAung  condition.  No 
exposition  has,  hoAveA^er,  presented  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public  a 
complete  front  on  the  day  set  for  opening.  The  Paris  Exposition  Avas 
not  complete  in  the  physical  aspect  of  its  buildings  until  after  the 
middle  of  May.  During  the  installation  period,  extending  over  the 
three  months  preceding  this  time,  several  of  the  United  Sbites  areas  in 
the  exhibition  palaces  Avere  partially  without  roof  or  iioor,  and  this 
condition  continued  in  some  cases  considerably  into  the  period  of  the 
Exposition.  The  facilities  for  the  conA^eyance  to  and  distribution  of 
the  exhibits  over  the  spaces  seemed  at  times  inadequate. 

The  different  exhi])it  spa(*es  were  opened  with  modest  formality,  as, 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  Commissioner-General 
Avas  officially  notified  of  the  completion  of  installation.  In  these  open¬ 
ing  exercises  exhibitors  took  enthusiastic  part  and  in  some  instances 
the  exercises  Avere  (piite  ceremonious. 

The  dii-ector  in  chief  of  the  exhibit  departments  assisted  at  these 
gratifying  openings  of  the  exhibits  of  each  of  the  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  noteAvorthy  dedication  of  the  United  States  machinery  build¬ 
ing  at  Vincennes,  the  dedication  of  the  United  States  publishers’ 
building  in  the  Esplanade  des  InA^alides,  and  the  McCormick  pavilion 
at  Vincennes, -Avhich  exhibits  AA^ere  distinctiAX  features  of  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  United  States.  The  comparatiA^el}'  early  presentation  of 
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all  of  tlu'  ri»it(‘(l  States  exliihits,  in  view  of  th(‘ir  iiatiiri*  and  tin*  con¬ 
ditions  siirroimdiii^  tli(‘in  and  within  them,  re[)r(‘sented,  in  tin*  ease  of 
each  of  the  departments,  ai)pliealion,  and  tcmaeitv  of  purpose 

which  rellects  the  hijjfhest  credit  upon  all  the  individuals  concerned. 
The  true  merit  of  the  work  performed  in  this  connection  can  oidy  be 
understood  and  appree-iatc'd  by  those  who  were  actually  on  the  ground 
and  enj^ajicd  in  its  promotion.  It  is  hardly  littin<^  to  introduce 
emphasis  in  a  repoi’t  of  this  nature',  but  it  is  felt  to  be  due  to  a  proper 
record  of  fact  and  to  the  rights  of  future  experience  to  thus  call  special 
attention  to  the  almost  insurmountable  diliiculties  attending'  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  exhibits,  and  to  report  the  steadfast  and  prompt  manner  in 
which  these  obstacles  were  overcome  1)}"  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibits 
for  the  ITnited  States. 

Of  the  exhibits  as  in  place  in  the  P^xposition,  3"our  director  in  chief 
feels  that  little  devolves  upon  him  to  sa3\  That  they  were  credita])le, 
however,  and  in  many  cases  representative,  it  is  but  proper  to  bear 
witness;  and  that  they  also  met  with  the  almost  universal  approbation 
of  the  American  citizens  visiting  the  P^xposition  is  etiuall}"  true.  It 
was  111}"  pleasure  to  escort  many  parties  of  special  delegates  and  })ronii- 
nent  citizens  of  the  United  States  through  the  PAposition  sections, 
and  the  frank  expressions  of  admiration  at  tlie  displav  made  b\'  the 
United  States  Avere  veiy  gratifying.  In  this  connection,  moreover, 
reference  has  but  to  be  made  to  the  aAvards  given  the  United  States 
exhibits  hy  the  jurv  to  denote  how  creditable  the}^  Avere. 

After  the  organization  of  the  international  juiy  the  directors  of  the 
exhibit  departments  performed  a  most  valuable  and  important  service 
to  their  countiy  and  for  the  exhibitors  in  explaining  to  the  United 
States  members  of  the  juiy  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  different 
exhibits  and  in  bringing  the  representatives  of  the  different  exhibits 
into  close  personal  connection  Avith  the  juries  in  the  respective  classes. 
They  were  also  at  all  times  present  Avhen  a  class  juiy  Avas  Ausiting  their 
sections  and  assiduously  and  most  effectiA^ely  dcAxited  themseh'es  to  the 
interests  of  their  exhibitors  in  directing  attention  to  the  superiority 
and  excellence  of  the  different  products,  inventions,  and  raAv  materials 
of  their  departments.  A  number  of  directors  acted  as  jurors. 

During  the  P^xposition  period  I  attended  important  international 
congresses  before  which  the  progress  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Avorld  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  United  States  Avas  Avell  represented  on  all  occasions  and 
that  the  phenomenal  progress  and  adA'anced  position  of  the  liepulilic 
was  fulfy  recognized  and  most  heartiU"  applauded.  The  controlling 
idea  of  the  international  congresses  gave  them  a  peculiar  significance 
to  the  exhibit  departments,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
other  countries,  in  that  the  different  congresses  were  established  to 
coA^er  the  entire  classification.  The  exhibits  from  a  countiy,  therefore, 
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constitutod  the  object  lesson,  ^vhile  the  congTessioiuil  doleg-ates  treated 
them  from  an  academic  standpoint. 

Regarding  the  organization  of  the  Exposition,  Avdiich  provided  for  an 
exposition  of  selection  and  comparison,  A^our  relator  has  nothing  but 
commendation  to  oticr.  It  is  a  fact  and  a  necessity  apparent  to  every 
one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  recent  expositions,  that  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  future  are  to  assume  more  and  more  the  form  of  compact, 
selected,  and  comparative  representation;  this  change,  or  improve¬ 
ment,  being  demanded  by  the  public  and  by  the  principles  of  progress. 
The  exposition  at  Chicago  in  l.ShS  made  a  great  advance  in  construct¬ 
ing  its  buildings  in  sympathy  Avith  the  classification  and  in  forcing  a 
comparison  of  products — the  product  of  installation  instead  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  scheme.  But  a  step  further  Avas  taken  at  Paris  in  1900  by 
installing  process  Avith  product.  The  innoA^ation,  hoAveA^er,  brings  with 
it  certain  inconveniences  and  complexities,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
exhibiting  foreign  nation  Avhen  seeking  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
classitication  in  detail,  and  for  this  reason:  The  individual  exhibitor  at 
the  foreign  exposition  is  seeking  a  market  for  a  product,  and  it  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  exhibitor  to  illustrate  the  process  by  Avhich  his  exhib¬ 
ited  material  is  produced.  In  some  cases  features  of  this  process  are 
secret;  in  other  cases  the  process  is  acquired  from  the  manufacturer  or 
inA^entor,  and  in  very  feAV  cases  is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  exhibitor 
to  shoAV  the  process  or  the  different  stages  through  Avhich  the  raAV  mate¬ 
rial  passes  in  reaching  its  conqffeted  form.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  call  for  participation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  neither  dcA^o- 
tion  to  a  trade  or  occupidion,  sufficient  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  masses,  nor  a  pride  in  the  methods  employed  offers  any  particular 
inducement  to  a  commercial  exhibitor.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  as  Avell  as  in  that  of  eA^eiy  other  Ausiting  nation 
at  Paris,  excepting  the  machinery  in  machineiy  hall,  A^eiy  little  atten¬ 
tion  Avas  paid  to  the  highU  (‘ommendable  effort  of  the  Paris  adminis¬ 
tration  to  exhil)it  process  and  product  in  juxtaposition.  The  most 
serious  difficulty  iiiA^olved  in  creating  an  exposition  inaugurated  on  this 
extreme  plan,  hoAvever,  lies  in  the  huff  that  it  imposes  upon  those  in 
charge  of  preparing  exhibits  the  responsible  and  onerous  duty  of  select¬ 
ing  from  material  offered  or  available  the  best  of  each  class  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  This  course  ineAutably  produces  dissatisfaction  and  criticism, 
as  there  are  feAV  manufacturers  Avho  do  not  consider  their  product  the 
best  in  its  line  or  as  good  as  another.  This  result  Avas  to  a  great 
degree  made  apparent  in  the  preparation  for  the  Exposition  Univer- 
selle.  In  proAuding  the  exhibit  for  the  United  States  the  space  limi¬ 
tations  Avere  found  to  be  such  that  the  Commissioner-General  had  but 
two  courses  of  procedure  open  to  him — either  to  diAuVle  the  space 
among  the  different  producers  desiring  to  exhibit  into  such  small  areas 
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that  none  of  them  could  do  justice  to  them.selvtss  or  their  industries  and 
nation,  or  else  to  arbitrarily  award  it  to  one  or  more  of  whatmi^htbe 
considered  tlie  leading* concerns  in  that  class.  Where  this  latter  action 
was  absolutely  necessary,  criticism  was  inevitable.  However,  it  should 
be  recorded  in  this  connection,  that  w  hen  selections  had  to  be  made 
from  among-  sevci’al  offers  for  the  Ibdted  States  exhibit,  the  manifest 
honesty  of  purpose  displayed  and  expert  knowledge  and  careful  consid¬ 
eration  applied  in  iiW  cases  Avere  fully  apparent,  and  except  in  but  few 
instances  generally  acknowdedged.  An  exhibit  of  selection  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  subject  to  handle.  But  its  necessity  is  as  apparent  and  its  final 
complete  adoption  as  inevitable  as  commerce  and  progress. 

There  w  ere  tw  o  distinct  expositions  undertaken  at  Paris  in  1900 — 
one  contemporaneous  and  the  other  centennially  retrospective;  the 
evident  general  idea  being  to  exhibit  at  once  not  only  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  to-da}^  but  the  evolutionary  stages  by  which  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  capacity  had  been  reached  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
In  the  Avork  of  3"our  directors,  Avhile  conscientious  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  these  retrospective  exhibits,  the  responses  Avere,  as  compared 
wdth  the  opportunities  afforded  hy  the  classification,  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  in  only  a  fcAV  classes  Avas  any  representation  made.  This 
failure  is  easily  accounted  for.  First,  one  hundred  years  is  a  long 
period  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  United  States — its  develop¬ 
ment  is  practically  of  to-day — and  second,  there  was  no  commercial, 
pecuniary,  or  personal  rcAvard  attending  such  an  exhibit.  In  the  F rench 
sections  they  drew  easily  upon  their  exhaustless  museum  stores,  and 
in  nearly  every  group  presented  the  most  interesting  relics  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  older  industrial  conditions. 

The  absence  of  scientific  material,  especially  of  exhibits  relating  to 
the  natural  sciences,  Avas  Axiy  apparent.  The  Exposition  w^as  com¬ 
mercial  in  the  extreme,  and  outside  of  the  interest  it  Avould  have  for 
commercial  classes — for  trades  people — appealed  onh^  to  those  seeking 
a  knoAvledge  of  the  ethnology  of  peculiar  or  far-aAv^ay  peoples  and  the 
ingenious  mechanical  de\dces  employed  in  different  countries.  In  this 
connection  I  beg  to  suggest  that  had  the  Paris  authorities  expressed 
a  desire  to  foreign  commissioners-general,  or  by  instruction  or  sugges¬ 
tion  interested  the  scientific  world,  a  collection  of  the  greatest  \"alue 
to  the  student  and  the  savant,  as  illustrating  the  advances  made  in 
those  basic  branches  of  learning  so  essential  to  all  progress,  w^ould 
have  been  easiW  obtainal)le  and  have  constituted  a  feature  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  unparalleled  in  its  Avidespread  and  limitless  A^alue  and  indi¬ 
cating  as  in  no  other  Avay  possible  the  distinguished  point  of  culture 
the  Avorld  had  attained  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

An  apparent  omission  in  the  organization  of  the  Exposition  UniA^er- 
selle,  or  rather  in  the  organization  of  its  administration,  might  par- 
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donii])ly  be  referred  to.  This  was  the  absence  in  foreign  exhi])itors’ 
sections  of  a  departmental  or  su])executive  officer,  to  whom  smaller 
(piestions  arising  in  each  particular  department  might  be  referred  for 
immediate  decision.  The  French  sections  had  this  provision,  Imt  not 
the  foreign  sections.  All  matters  of  however  obviously  simple  nature 
had  to  be  placed  directly  before  the  Director-General,  with  an  inevi¬ 
table  accompanying  delay,  which  at  times  was  retarding  and  embarrass¬ 
ing.  The  Director-General,  with  his  surprising  executive  ability  and 
unyielding  physical  and  nervous  strength,  met  the  great  demands  upon 
him  as  perhaps  no  other  man  could,  but  a  slight  elaboration  in  the 
system  would  have  relieved  him  of  much  unimportant  detail,  and  it 
seems  would  have  simplihed  and  (Quickened  the  work  of  the  foreign 
sections. 

In  reviewing  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Exposition,  as 
a  whole  and  as  a  representative  product  of  the  nation,  many  imperfec¬ 
tions  might,  of  course,  be  pointed  out.  These  were  chiefly  due  to 
general  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  Stiites  and  to  specific 
conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  the  exhibits  were  being  collected 
and  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Exposition  was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
a  classification.  The  former  specifically  provided  that  exhibits  identi¬ 
fied  with  or  belonging  to  a  particular  art  or  industry  must  be  installed 
in  space  officially  designated  for  exhibits  of  that  character.  This 
forced  the  installation  of  30  distinct  sections,  exclusive  of  those  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  moored  in  the  river  Seine,  or  placed  in 
the  national  pavilion.  Careful  consideration  for  this  injunction,  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  conscientious  exposition  exploita¬ 
tion,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  methods  of  the  heads  of  the  exhibit 
departments,  and  resulted  in  a  most  complete  and  faithful  compliance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  regulations  in  almost  every  detail  and 
in  practically  every  class.  Reference  is  made  to  this  feature  of  the 
work  to  illustrate  the  close  attention  that  was  paid  to  the  idea  of 
giving  national  as  well  as  scientific  and  harmonious  character  to  all 
United  States  sections,  in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  some  particular  feature  of  a  class  exhibit  to  the  detriiiient  of  the 
general  section.  As  a  result  the  United  States  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
pete  in  almost  eveiy  division  of  the  121  classes,  and  thus  secure  many 
awards. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  in  the 
United  States  for  an  exposition,  especiall}"  an  exposition  to  bo  held  in 
a  foreign  country,  are  somewhat  difi'erent  from  those  attending  the 
same  procedure  in  many  nations  of  Europe.  The  United  States  is  a 
Republic,  a  commercial  and  properly  a  very  independent  Republic. 
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Tlic  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  foi-  participation  in  an 
exposition  and  tlie  appointment  of  Ji  Commissioner-Cieneral  and  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  work  does  not  api)eal  to  the 
American  citizens  who  are  promoters  of  gi’cat  industries  in  tl)e  same 
mannei*  in  which  the  citizens  and  industrial  leaders  of  a  Euro])ean 
country  regard  similar  edicts  coming  from  the  monarch  of  their  nation 
or  government. 

In  a  nation  where  the  political  conditions  arc  such  that  every  man 
is  absolutcl}'  independent,  accpiiescence  to  official  expressions,  more 
particularly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  is  not  as  apparent  as  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  under  more  dictatorial  administrations.  A  producer  of  natural 
and  manufactured  products  in  a  European  country,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  is  unlikely  to  displease  his  ruler  or  a  commission  representing 
the  Crown  by  declining  a  suggestion  to  exhibit.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  United  States  such  action  by  Congress  is  regarded,  as  it  should 
and  is  intended  to  be,  as  simply  creating  an  opportunity  for  its  citizens 
without  impl3dng  any  obligation  of  national  pride  or  allegiance  what¬ 
ever,  and  its  citizens  accept  or  reject  such  opportunity  as  they  see  tit 
and  as  it  atiects  themselves.  Many  things  may  interfere  with  their 
taking  part  in  such  a  public  movement,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  patriotism,  such  as  a  certain  expense  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  time  and  energy  involved,  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  administration,  lack  of  desire  to  extend  trade,  a  satisfactory 
demand  for  their  product  at  home,  etc. — any  one  of  which  might 
result  in  an  individual  or  concern  declining  to  participate. 

This  universal  and  commendable  liberty  of  action  was  met  with 
generally  by  directors  of  the  different  exhibit  departments  of  the 
United  States  Commission  in  endeavoring  to  secure  representative 
exhibits  for  the  United  States  participation  in  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Especially  did  the  obstacle  of  sufficient  present  demand  for  products 
and  extraordinarily  bus}^  industries  present  itself.  In  rnan^^  lines  lead¬ 
ing  concerns  refused  to  participate  on  this  account,  not  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  patriotic  reasons.  The  fact  that  transportation  expense  and 
duty  charges  made  it  impossible  to  sell  their  product  in  competition 
with  European  manufacturers  Avho  had  no  such  handicap  also  pre¬ 
vented  man}"  great  concerns  from  making  exhibits  which  would  have 
greatly  raised  the  average  of  excellence  in  the  United  States  display. 
This  is  a  commercial  age,  and  many  of  the  great  producing  organi¬ 
zations  could  not  be  induced  to  sacrifice  economic  judgment  to  national 
pride  and  go  to  an  outlay  to  make  an  exhibit  which  would  bring  no 
material  return. 

The  Exposition  closed  on  November  11.  Shortly  before  that  time 
your  director  in  chief  of  the  exhibit  departments,  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions  and  having  closed  his  office  in  Paris,  proceeded  to 
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the  United  States  in  order  to  iininediately  inauourate  the  important 
work  of  ])roparing  the  tinal  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  to 
CongTess. 

Herewith  are  handed  you  a  revised  lisfof  the  exhibits  of  the  United 
States,  tlie  French  classitication,  and  the  blanks  and  circulars  issued 
by  the  different  exhi])it  departments. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  J.  V.  Skiff, 

Director  in  Chief  of  ExJiihit  Departments. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  AV.  Feck, 

Commissioner-  General  if  the  United  States 

•  to  the  Paris  Exjxjsition  of  1900. 


AI’I'RNDIX  TO  THE  KEI'ORT  OF  THE  DIKECTOR-IN-OHIEF  OF 
EXHUHT  DEFAIITMENTS. 


[Tlie  following?  is  a  copy  of  a  Book  of  (rciieral  Iiifoniiatioii  upon  the  KxjK)sitioii 
(pages  17  to  114,  inclusive,  of  this  report),  circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1899.] 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION,  PARIS,  1900. 


CONTEXTS. 

The  law  establishing  the  Couiiuissioii  from  the  United  States — The  general  staff  of 
the  Exposition  of  19D0 — Decrees  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic — 
Decree  of  July  18,  1892 — Decree  of  September  9,  1893 — Decree  of  August  4, 1894, 
with  the  general  regulations:  (1)  Opening  and  closing  tlie  Exposition.  Site. 
Otticers;  (2)  the  general  classification;  (3)  dei)artmental  committees;  (4)  admis¬ 
sion  of  exhibits:  works  of  art;  industrial  or  agricultural  products;  (5)  forward¬ 
ing,  receiving,  installing,  and  returning  exhibits:  works  of  art;  industrial  or 
agricultural  products;  (6)  customs,  internal  revenue,  and  city  tolls;  (7)  protec¬ 
tion  of  exhibits;  (8)  catalogue;  (9)  awards  and  diplomas;  juries;  (10)  admissions; 
(11)  concessions;  (12)  miscellaneous  regulations — The  law  of  June  13,  1896, 
financial — The  financial  basis  of  the  Exposition — The  Exposition  grounds  and 
buildings — The  general  classification:  I.  Education;  II.  Works  of  art;  III. 
Appliances,  etc.,  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  lY.  Machinery;  V.  Electricity; 
VI.  Civil  engineering;  transportation;  VII.  Agriculture;  VIII.  Horticulture 
and  arboriculture;  IX.  Forestry,  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  of  wild  prod¬ 
ucts;  X.  Food  stuffs;  XI.  IMining  and  metallurgy;  XII.  Decoration  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  buildings,  etc. ;  XIII.  Threads,  textile  fabrics,  clothing;  XIV.  Chemical 
industries;  XV.  Diversified  industries;  XVI.  Social  economy,  hygiene,  public 
charities;  XVII.  Colonization;  XVIII.  Military  and  naval — Agreement  with 
railways  (No.  1,  freight  charges  to  Paris;  No.  2,  freight  charges  through  Paris) — 
General  information. 


ACT  OF  CONGRESS. 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re])resentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Amer  ica  : 

Paris  Exposition:  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner-General  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  at  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France, 
commencing  April  fifteenth  and  closing  November  fifth,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  President,  to  make  all 

S.  Doc. '232,  pt  2 - 2 
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needful  rules  and  reo'ulations  in  reference  to  the  contributions  from 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  to 
control  the  expenditures  incident  to  and  necessary  :^r  the  proper 
installation  and  exhibit  thereof;  and  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  also  appoint  an  assistant 
conmiissioner-^eneral,  who  shall  assist  and  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  Coniinissioner-General,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner-General  in  case  of  his  death,  disability,  or  temporary 
absence;  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  act  as  disbursing  agent  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  l)e  assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner- 
General,  shall  render  his  accounts  quarterly  to  the  proper  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  give  Ijond  in  such  sum  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  require.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  also  appoint  twelve  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Commissioner-General  and  perform  from  time  to  time  such  service  as 
he  shall  require.  The  Commissioner-General  shall  employ  such  num¬ 
ber  of  experts  as  may  be  needed,  having  special  attainments  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  of  the  group  or  groups  in  said  Exposition  to  Avhich 
they  may  be  assigned,  respectively,  and  he  may  employ  from  time  to 
time  such  other  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  preparation 
and  installation  of  such  exhibits.  The  Commissioner-General  shall 
be  paid  a  salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  the  assistant 
commissioner-general  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
the  secretaiy  a  salary  of  four  thousand  live  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
which  said  sums  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  personal  expenses  other  than  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  engaged  in  exposition  work;  and  the  terms  of 
service  of  the  Commissioner-General,  assistant  commissioner-general, 
and  secretary  shall  not  exceed  three  years.  The  commissioners  herein 
provided  for  shall  serve  during  the  entire  calendar  year  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  service  three  thousand  dollars 
each,  which  payments  shall  be  in  full  for  all  compensation  and  per¬ 
sonal  and  traveling  expenses.  The  necessary  expenses  herein  author¬ 
ized,  and  expenses  for  the  proper  installation  and  care  of  exhibits, 
together  with  all  other  expenses  that  may  be  authorized  b}"  the 
Commissioner-General  incident  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  said  Exposition,  are  hereby  limited  to  the  sum  of  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  dollars,  including  not  exceeding 
eighty-tive  thousand  dollars  for  clerk  hire  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Paris.  The  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare 
suitable  exhibits  of  agricultural  products  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  including  those  mentioned  in  groups  seven, 
eight,  and  ten  of  the  plan  of  said  Exposition,  and  shall  exhibit  the  same 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commissioner-General,  the  total 
expenses  of  the  said  exhibits  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  seventy-five 
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tliou.sjuul  dollars,  to  l)(‘  ])aid  out  oT  tlu*  aforesaid  sum  of  six  liimdredaud 
lifty  thousand  dollars;  and  i-eports  respc'ctin^*  such  exhibits,  printed  in 
the  English,  French,  and  (Jerinan  lanoim^es,  shall  accompany  such 
exhil)its,  as  the  Commissioner^ oMK'ral  may  direct.  All  oflicers  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  I)e])artm(‘nts  and  of  the  Fish  Commission 
and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  chai’ge  of  or  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping’  of  exhibits  belonjj^ino-  to  the  United  States,  may  permit 
such  exhibits  to  pass  out  of  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  being’ 
transported  to  and  from  and  exhibited  at  said  Exposition,  as  may  be 
recpiested  by  the  Commissioner-Oeneral,  vvhenev’er  authorized  to  so  do, 
respectiv'ely,  by  the  heads  of  the  I)e})artments  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
such  exhibits  {ind  articles  to  be  returned  to  the  said  respectiv^e  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  they  belong  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  It  shall  be 
the  dut}"  of  the  Commissioner-General  to  report  to  the  President,  for 
transmission  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  incurred  hereunder  during  the 
twelv^e  months  preceding;  and  the  Commissioner-General  is  hereby 
recpiired,  within  four  months  after  the  close  of  said  Exposition,  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  results  thereof,  as  herein  recpiired,  which 
report  shall  l)e,  prepared  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  concise  statement 
and  conv’enient  reference,  and  when  printed  shall  not  exceed  six  vol¬ 
umes  octavo,  containing  an  average  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pages.  Toward  the  expenses  herein  authorized,  incident  to  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  United  States  in  said  Exposition,  there  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  l)e  immediately 
available,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which  amount  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  may  ])e  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  preparation  of  the  agricultural  exhibit  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Washington,  eluly  1,  1898. 

William  McKinley. 

By  the  President: 

William  R.  Day, 

Secretary  of  State. 


March  3,  1899,  the  President  approved  an  act  of  Congress  appro¬ 
priating  the  additional  sum  of  «i^5d0,000  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  making  the  total  appro¬ 
priation  $1,210,000. 


GENERAL  STAFF  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PARIS 

IN  1900. 


Mlimter  of  Conimerce,  Industni,  and  TeleqmpJis, 

M.  PAUL  DELOMBRE. 

Coni>iii,moner-General  of  the  Exposition, 

M.  ALFRED  PICARD, 

President  of  Section  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Director- General  of  Exploitation, 

M.  DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE, 

Honorary  I’resident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris. 

Adjunct  Director-General  of  Exploitation, 

M.  STEPHANIE  DERVILLE, 

Former  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Seine. 

Director  of  Architecture,  Parks,  and  Gardena, 

I\L  BOIJVARD, 

Director  of  the  De])artment  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening  of  the  City  of 

Paris. 

Director  of  Roads, 

M.  DEFRANCE, 

Administrative  Director  of  the  Department  of  .  Public  Ways,  Water,  Sewers,  and 
Lighting  of  the  City  of  Paris. 

Director  of  Finances, 

M.  GRISON. 

Secretari/-  General, 

M.  HENRY  CHARDON, 

^lember  of  the  Council  of  State. 

( 'hief  of  Department  of  Bridges  on  the  Seine, 

M.  JEAN  RESAL, 

Engineer  in  Chief  of  Bridges  and  Roads. 

Chief  of  Department  of  Law, 

M.  EDMOND  3I()REAU, 

Former  President  of  the  Company  of  Administrators  before  the  Tribunal  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Seine. 


Delegate  to  the  Section  of  Fine  Art, 

.M.  ROUJON, 

Director  of  Fine  Art. 

Delegate  to  the  Section  of  Agriculture, 

vassilli'er'e. 

Director  of  Agriculture. 

Delegate  to  the  Section  of  Colonies  and  Countries  under  Protectorate, 
U.  DISLERE, 

Councilor  of  State. 
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DECREES  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

1.  Decree  of  July  Li,  JSfhL  ordain  nuj  the  Jafrrer^id  Exposition  of  It tOO. 

Tlie  Pmsideiit  of  the  French  Re})iil)lie,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  commerce  iind  industry. 


decrees: 

Article  1.  An  Universal  Exjiosition  of  works  of  art  and  of  indus 
trial  and  at^ricultural  products  will  he  opened  in  Paris  on  ^Mav  5,  1900, 
and  will  he  closed  on  October  31  followino-/ 

Art.  2.  The  minister  of  commerce  iind  industry  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree. 

Done  at  Paris,  July  13,  1892. 

Carnot. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic: 

The  minister  of  commerce  and  industry, 

Jules  Roche.  - 


Decree  of  Septemher  9,,  1893^  setting  forth  the  administration  of  the 
Univei'sal  Exposition  (f  1900. 

• 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  commerce,  industiy,  and  the  colonies, 

Considering  that  the  decree  of  July  13,  1892,  determined  that  there 
shall  be  held  at  Paris,  in  1900,  an  Universal  Exposition  of  works  of  art 
and  of  the  products  of  industry  and  of  agriculture, 

decrees: 

Article  1.  The  administration  of  the  Universal  Exposition  is  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
colonies,  to  be  directed  by  a  commissioner-general. 

The  functions  reserved  to  the  minister  include  intercourse  with  the 
Chambers,  the  approval  of  general  plans  and  regulations,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  credits  to  the  Commissioner-General,  the  approval  of  accounts, 
the  appointment  of  directors  and  chiefs  of  departments. 

'  These  two  dates  were  changed  by  decrees  of  May  4, 1894,  to  April  15  and  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  respectively. 
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Art.  2.  There  is  appointed  to  assist  the  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  the  colonics  an  advisory  commission  called  the  superior 
commission  of  the  Exposition. 

This  commission,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  colonies,  has  for  vice-presidents  the  minister  of  piddic 
instruction,  line  art,  and  religion,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Commissioner-General. 

It  is  composed  or  (actually)  135  members,  besides  its  officers.  (The 
members  arc  mostl}^  named  l)y  the  official  positions  whi(‘h  they  occup3^) 

The  superior  commission  is  reeprired  to  give  advice  upon  questions 
which  ma}^  be  submitted  to  it  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  the  colonies.  It  will  divide  itself  into  committees  which  will 
appoint  their  own  officers. 

Art.  3.  The  lists  of  the  departihents  of  the  Exposition  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Department  of  the  secretary-general;  general  allairs;  stalf;  med¬ 
ical  service;  police;  lire  department;  press;  passes. 

2.  Direction  of  architecture,  parks,  and  gardens;  construction  of 
palaces  and  pavilions;  superintendence  of  metallic  construction; 
superintendence  of  buildings  erected  1)}"  foreign  nations,  puldic  admin¬ 
istration,  colonies,  countries  under  protectorate,  and  individuals; 
department  of  parks  and  gardens;  department  of  fetes. 

3.  Direction  of  roads,  promenades;  railways  for  visitors. 

4.  Direction-general  of  exploitation;  general  management  of  French 
sections  and  of  foreign  sections;  installations,  architectural,  mechan¬ 
ical,  electrical,  Seine  water,  lighting,  maintenance;  special  management 
of  line  arts,  agriculture,  the  colonies, and  countries  under  protectorate; 
the  catalogue,  diplomas,  and  medals. 

5.  Direction  of  finance;  entries,  materials,  accounts,  and  monej^s. 

fi.  Department  of  bridges  on  the  Seine. 

7.  Department  of  law. 

Art.  4.  The  directors  and  chiefs  of  departments  form  a  committee 
of  which  the  Commissioner-General  is  the  President,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  questions  common  to  their  various  departments. 

Art.  5.  Technical  or  administrative  committees  may  be  appointed 
to  aid  the  Commissioner-General  ly  warrant  of  the  minister  of  com¬ 
merce,  industrv,  and  the  colonies. 

Ajit.  T).  Service  with  the  Exposition  is  compatible  with  other  puldic 
duties. 

Officers  who  leave  their  positions  temporarih',  having  been  detailed 
to  the  Exposition,  will  be  kept  upon  the  lists  of  their  departments, 
will  continue  to  receive  advancement,  and  will  reserve  their  rights  of 
retirement. 

Art.  7.  Ministerial  orders  will  determine  the  rates  of  pa^unent  to 
be  made  for  services  rendered  to  the  Exposition. 
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Art.  8.  The  of  coinnierce,  iiidiistiy,  and  the  (‘(jlonie.s  is 

charj^^ed  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  which  will  l)e  inserted  in 
the  ))ulletin  of  laws,  and  published  iirthe  Ollicial  Journal  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Carnot. 

FoNTATNKRr.EU,  Srpf^nnhrr  0^  lSf)3, 

Rv  the  Fresident  of  the  French  Rci)ublic: 

The  luinister  of  coiuuK'rce,  industry,  and  the  colonies, 

Terrier. 


3.  Decree  of  Angw'it  ISDJ^^  setthuj  forth,  (jeiieral  re(jnlatioio<  ftr  the 

IToiverxol  ExpoAtion  of  1900. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  upon  ttie  report  of  the  minister 
of  commerce,  industry,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  of  the  minister 
of  puldic  instruction  and  fine  aids, 

Considerino-  that  the  decree  of  July  13,  1892,  determined  that  there 
shall  be  held  in  Paris,  in  11)00,  an  Universal  Exposition  of  Avorks  of 
art  and  of  the  products  of  industiy  and  agriculture. 

Considering  that  the  decree  of  September  9,  1893,  set  forth  the 
administration  of  that  Flxposition, 

Considering  the  advice  of  the  superior  commission  of  the  Exposition 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioner-general, 

decrees: 

Article  1.  The  Universal  International  Exposition  of  1900  at  Paris 
will  be  governed  bv  the  regulations  herein  set  forth: 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Chapter  I. 

Art.  2.  The  Universal  P^xposition  instituted  at  Paris  for  the  A^ear 
1900  Avill  be  opened  on  April  15  and  Avill  be  closed  on  November  5. 

The  P^xposition  Avill  receive  Avorks  of  art,  agricultural  or  industrial 
products,  and,  in  general,  all  objects  named  in  the  classification  follow¬ 
ing  these  regulations. 

All  nations  are  iindted  to  take  part  in  this  Exposition. 

Art.  3.  To  the  contemporaneous  Pkxposition  Avill  be  joined  a  retro- 
spectiA^e  centennial  exposition,  distilbuted  among  the  classes  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  resume  of  the  progress  made  since  1800  in  the  ATirious 
departments  of  production. 

Art.  I.  So  far  as  possible,  machinery  of  every  kind  will  be  shown 
in  action  under  the  CA^es  of  the  public,  so  as  to  display  the  modes  of 
operation  and  to  initiate  Ausitors  into  the  ATirious  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture. 
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Art.  5.  Special  expositions  (as  historical  exposition  of  ancient  art, 
an  anthropological  and  ethnographical  exposition,  etc.),  competitions 
(competitions  of  agricultural  machineiy,  of  living  animals,  etc.),  musi¬ 
cal  renditions  and  concerts,  and  international  congresses  will  complete 
the  Universal  Pixposition  of  1900,  and  will  he  the  subjects  of  special 
regulations. 

Art.  0.  The  site  to  he  occupied  ])y  the  Exposition  includes,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Trocadero  and  its  approaches,  the 
Qua}'  d'Orsay,  the  p]splanade  des  Invalides,  the  Quay  de  la  Conference, 
the  Cours-la  lieine,  the  palace  of  industry  and  the  grounds  adjacent 
between  the  prolongation  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  Avenue  d’Antin, 
and  the  Cours-la-Keine. 

Art.  7.  Conformably  to  the  decree  of  September  9, 1893,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Exposition  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister 
of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  to  be  directed  by  a 
Comm  issioner-General. 

It  will  contain  the  departments  of  the  Director-General,  the  director 
of  architecture,  parks,  and  gardens,  the  director  of  roads,  the  director 
of  financ?,  the  secretary -general,  the  department  of  bridges  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  department  of  law. 

That  of  the  Director-General  is  divided  between  the  Director-General 
and  an  assistant  director-general,  on  the  basis  determined  by  the  min¬ 
isterial  order  of  October  10, 1893.  The  directors-general  are  required 
to  discharge  reciprocally  all  the  functions  or  prerogatives  of  either  in 
case  of  absence  or  other  disability. 

The  directors-general,  the  directors,  the  secretary-general,  and  the 
chiefs  of  departments  will  exercise  their  functions  under  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioner-General,  to  whom  in  particular  they  will  submit 
their  plans  and  projects  mentioned  in  Chapter  Y. 

In  case  of  disability  of  the  Commissioner-General  the  Director- 
General  is  required  to  act  in  his  stead. 

Art.  8.  The  directors-general,  the  directors,  the  secretary,  and  the 
chiefs  of  departments  constitute  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
Commissioner-General,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  common  to 
their  various  departments. 

The  Director-General  is  the  vice-president  of  the  committee  of 
directors. 

Art.  9.  A  consulting  commission,  called  the  superior  commission  of 
the  Exposition,  is  appointed  to  aid  the  minister  of  commerce,  indus¬ 
try,  posts,  and  telegraphs. 

This  commission,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  indus- 
try,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  has  for  its  vice-presidents  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Commissioner-General. 

The  directors-general,  the  directors,  and  the  secretary-general  are 
ex  ofticio  members  of  tliis  committee,  with  the  right  to  vote. 


VIEW  OF  CHAMP  DE  MARS  SECTION,  FROM  WATERFALL,  LOOKING  NORTH,  SHOWING  THE  FACADES  OF  THE  PALACES  OF  MACHINERY. 
TEXTILE  FABRICS, AND  MINING  ON  THE  RIGHT;  AND  THE  FACADES  OF  THE  PALACES  OF  CHEMICAL  I N  DUST  R I ES,  TRANSPORTAl  ION 
AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  ON  THE  LEFT. 
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Art.  H).  Technical  or  administrative  cominittees  shall  b(i  aj)i)ointed 
to  aid  the  Coinniissioner-(  hmeral  hy  warrant  of  tlni  minister  of  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  posts,  and  tele^rai)hs,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioner-General. 

Art.  11.  The  ministers  and  the  })ul)lic  administi-ations  may  appoint 
deh't^ates  to  orj^ani/e  their  esp(‘cial  (‘xhilnts. 

Such  delet^ah's  an',  phua'd  under  the'  authority  of  the  (’ommissioner- 
Cleneral. 

Art.  12.  Each  forei<^n  nation  which  takes  part  in  tin'  lC\i)osition 
must  be  represented  by  a  delei^^aU'  to  the  Commissioner-General. 

This  delegate  is  alone  authorized  to  discuss  with  the  Commissioner- 
General,  the  directors-general,  and  the  directors  all  matters  of  interest 
to  his  countrymen,  especially  those  relating  to  the  allotment  of  space 
to  the  several  countries,  the  construction  of  special  buildings,  and  the 
admission  and  installation  of  exhibits. 

Consequent!}"  the  administration  of  the  Exposition  will  not  corre¬ 
spond  directly  Avith  foreio-n  exhibitors. 

An  exception  to  these  re^’ulations  may  be  made  on  account  of  the 
retrospective  centennial  exposition. 

Chai'TER  II. — Geriei'cil  clamficatlon. 

Art.  13.  Exhibits  Avill  be  classified  in  eighteen  groups: 

(Ironp  I. — Education  and  instruction.  (Classes  1  to  6. ) 

II. — AVorks  of  art.  (Classes  7  to  10.) 

III. — Instruments  and  general  processes  of  letters,  sciences,  and  the 
arts.  (Classes  11  to  18.) 

lA'. — Material  and  general  processes  of  mechanism.  (Classes  19  to  22. ) 

V. — Electricity.  (Classes  23  to  27.) 

VI. — Civil  engineering,  transportation.  (Classes  28  to  34.) 

VI  I. — Agriculture.  (Classes  35  to  42. ) 

VII I . — Horticulture.  (Classes  43  to  48. ) 

IX. — Forestry,  hunting,  fishing,  gathering  of  wild  i)roducts.  ((Masses 
49  to  *54.) 

X. — Food  stuffs.  (Classes  55  to  62.) 

XI. — Mines,  metallurgy.  (Classes  63  to  65.) 

XII. — Decoration  and  furniture  of  i)uhlic  building  and  private  dwellings. 
(Classes  66  to  75.) 

XIII.  — Threads  and  textile  fabrics,  clothing.  (ClavSses  76  to  88.) 

XIV.  — Chemical  industries.  (Classes  87  to  91.) 

XV. — Diversified  industries.  (Classes  92  to  100. ) 

XVI. — Social  economy,  hygiene,  charities.  (Classes  101  to  112.) 

XVII. — Colonization.  (Classes  113  to  115.) 

XVIII. — Army  and  Navy.  (Classes  116  to  121.) 

Art.  14.  Each  of  these  groups  is  divided  into  classes,  following  the 
general  system  of  classification  annexed  to  these  regulations. 

The  olassification  names  concisely  the  objects  which  each  class  should 
contain.  The  enumeration  is  not  restrictive;  in  case  of  doul)t  as  to 
the  classification  of  an  article  it  will  be  decided  Ity  the  department  of 
the  director-general  of  exploitation. 
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Any  moditication  in  detail  which  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  classilication  will  be  approved  by  order  of  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commissioner-General. 

CiiAPTF^K  III. — Dej)artmental  committees. 

Art.  1.5.  A  departmental  committee  is  estaldished  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Republic  (that  of  the  Seine  excepted)  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  will  be  named  b}^  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry, 
posts,  and  telegraphs,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Commissioner- 
General,  and  which  shall  have  for  its  duty: 

1.  To  make  known  throughout  the  department  the  official  acts  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization  of  the  Exposition  and  to  distribute  the  forms 
for  applications  for  admission. 

2.  To  impress  so  far  as  possible  upon  the  principal  artists,  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  manufacturers  that  their  admission  to  the  Exposition  will 
add  particularly  to  the  success  of  that  undertaking. 

3.  To  promote  the  exposition  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  the  industries  of  the  department. 

1.  To  promote  and  organize,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  like  products  of-  the  department,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
delegate  in  charge  of  each  collective  exhibition. 

5.  To  create,  as  far  as  ma}"  be  practicable,  by  subscription,  or  other¬ 
wise,  a  special  fund  to  aid  some  number  of  foremen,  workmen,  and 
farmers  to  visit  and  study  the  Exposition. 

Art.  1().  The  departmental  committee  will  sit  at  the  chief  city  of 
the  department.  It  will  divide  itself  into  subcommittees  sitting  at  the 
chief  towns  of  districts,  including  the  chief  town  of  the  department. 

Art.  17.  The  committee  and  the  subcommittees  will  elect  their  own 
officers.  The  prefect  will  ])e  the  honorary  president  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  committee;  for  the  subcommittees  this  honor  will  attach  to  the 
subprefect,  and  for  the  subcommittee  sitting  at  the  chief  town,  the 
prefect  or,  in  his  absence,  the  secretary-general. 

Art.  18.  The  departmental  committee  will  correspond,  through  its 
president,  with  the  Commissioner-General  and  the  department  of  the 
director-general  of  exploitation. 

CiiARTK  R  IV.  — Adinissi on  of  exhiMts. 

A. — WORKS  OF  ART. 

Art.  19.  The  contemporaneous  exposition  is  open  to  works  of  art 
executed  since  May  1,  1889,  by  French  or  foreign  jirtists. 

Art.  20.  The  following  are  excluded: 

1.  Copies,  even  those  which  reproduce  a  work  in  a  style  different 
from  the  original. 
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2.  IMcturi's,  (Irjiwin^s,  or  on^ravin^.s  which  an*  not  framed. 

8.  Kii»^ravin<^s  ohtaiiKMl  by  industrial  processc's. 

4.  Scul})tiircs  in  clay  not  baked. 

Art.  21.  A})plications  for  admission  will  be  special  for  each  class 
of  work  and  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  forms  prescrib(*d  b\'  the 
C^)mmissionor-(ieneral.  "riu'v  will  contain  tlie  title's  of  the  works,  th(*ir 
dimensions,  and  stjitements  of  the  expositions  at  whicii  they  have 
already  api)eared. 

Printed  forms  will  be  furnished  j^ratuitously  to  artists  at  the  ollices 
of  the  Commissioner-Cieneral  (d(*partment  of  tine  arts)  oi*  at  other 
points  for  distribution,  which  will  hereafter  be  determined. 

The  num])er  of  works  which  each  artist  may  exhibit  is  limitc'd  to  ten. 

Art.  22.  French  artists  and  those  of  the  colonies  must  present  their 
applications  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner-General  (department  of 
tine  arts)  ])etween  the  Kith  and  tlie  81st  of  May,  1S1)9. 

Art.  28.  These  applications  will  be  submitted,  ])ot^veen  the  1st  and 
30th  of  June,  1809,  to  a  jury  divided  into  four  committees,  correspond¬ 
ing,  the  first,  to  class  7  (paintings,  cartoons,  drawings);  the  second,  to 
class  8  (engravings  and  lithograph}’);  the  third,  to  class  9  (sculpture 
and  engraving  upon  medals  and  gems);  the  fourth,  to  class  10  (archi¬ 
tecture).  Each  of  these  committees  will  be  formed  thus:  (1)  One- 
fourth,  members  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  and  by  the  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director  of  fine  arts  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner-General;  (2) 
one-fourth,  members  chosen  from  without  the  academy  and  appointed 
upon  the  same  conditions;  (8)  one-fourth,  members  designated  by  the 
Society  of  French  Artists;  (4)  one-fourth,  members  designated  by  the 
National  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  committee  will  choose  from  its  own  members  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  recorder,  and  a  secrebiry. 

The  presidents,  vice-presidents,  recorders,  and  secretaries  will  form 
a  central  committee  which  shall  decide,  finally,  questions  submitted  to 
it  by  the  committees.  The  officers  of  the  central  committee  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  president;  the 
director  of  fine  arts,  vice-president,  and  the  secretaries,  named  by  the 
minister  of  fine  arts. 

Art.  24.  The  jury  will  prepare  and  forward  to  the  Commissioner- 
General,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1899,  a  preliminjiry  list  of  admissions, 
which  may  be  passed  upon  without  an  examination  of  the  works 
themselves. 

Works  which  have  not  been  admitted  on  these  terms  must  be  deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  charge  at  the  palace  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  between  the 
5th  and  the  20th  of  January,  1900,  for  examination  by  the  jury. 

The  same  will  be  done  with  supplementary  works  which  artists 
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enrolled  before  the  1st  of  June,  1899,  may  present.  For  such  works 
applications  for  admission  must  be  tiled  with  the  Commissioner-Gen¬ 
eral  (department  of  line  arts)  before  January  1,  1900. 

After  the  examination  of  these  two  classes  of  works,  the  juiy  will 
prepare  and  forward  to  the  Commissioner-General  through  the  director 
of  tine  arts,  not  later  than  the  31st  of  January,  1900,  a  second  list  of 
admissions. 

Art.  25.  The  admission  of  foreign  works  of  art  will  l)e  decided  by 
the  Commissioner-General  upon  the  application  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  country  to  which  the  artist  ])elongs  and  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  director  of  tine  arts. 

No  recommendations  may  be  receiyed  after  the  31st  of  December, 
1899. 

Art.  26.  Foreign  artists  from  countries  not  represented  by  com¬ 
missioners  should  send  their  applications  to  the  Commissioner-General 
(department  of  tine  arts)  before  Decem])er  1,  1899,  and  deliyer  their 
works  free  of  charge  at  the  Champs-Elysees  ])etween  the  5th  and  20th 
of  December,  1899. 

A  special  jury  made  up  of  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  will  ])e  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  and  ])y  the  minister 
of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  for  the  examination  of 
these  works.  It  will  make  its  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner- 
General,  through  the  director  of  tine  arts,  not  later  than  the  31st  of 
December,  1899. 

Art.  27.  Artists  whose  works  haye  been  admitted  will  receiye  cer¬ 
tificates  of  admission  from  the  Commissioner-General  through  the 
director  of  fine  arts. 

Immediateky  thereafter,  and  in  any  case  before  February  15,  1900, 
each  will  furnish  for  his  work  a  statement  containing  the  full  name  of 
the  author,  the  place  and  date  of  his  ])irth,  the  name  of  his  instructor, 
mention  of  awards  which  he  may  haye  obtained  of  exhibitions  in  Paris, 
the  su])ject  and  dimensions  of  his  work,  and  the  name  of  its  owner. 
This  statement  will  conform  to  a  form  proyided  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  28.  One  or  more  special  commissions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  will  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  fine  arts,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director  of  fine  arts,  and  with  the  adyice  of  the  Commissioner-General. 
These  commissions,  })resided  oyer  ])y  the  director  of  fine  arts,  will 
choose  from  their  own  numl)er  a  yice-president,  a  recorder,  and  one  or 
more  secretaries. 

The  Commissioner-General  will  approye,  upon  their  recommenda¬ 
tion,  a  list  of  works  admitted,  and  will  deliyer  certificates  of  admission, 
through  the  director  of  fine  arts. 
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H. — INDUSTRIAL  OK  A(1  KICULTUKAL  PRODUCTS  AND  VARIOUS  OBJECTS 
OTHER  THAN  WORKS  OE  ART. 

Art.  Iiuliistrijil  tiiid  agricultural  j)i'o(lucts,  and,  in  jj^encral,  all 
articles  named  in  the  classitication  annex(*d  to  these  rcj^ulations,  may 
he  admitted  to  the  eontemi)orary  exposition,  subject  to  the  exceptions 
and  reservations  mentioned  in  the  followin<r  article. 

Art.  80.  All  dangerous  substances,  particularly  fulminates  or  explo¬ 
sives,  are  excluded. 

All  spirits  and  alcohols,  oils  and  essences,  corrosive  substances,  and, 
in  general,  all  substances  liable  to  affect  other  exhibits,  or  to  annoy 
visitors,  Avill  not  ))e  received,  except  in  strong  ])ackages  of  limited  size. 

Primers,  ti reworks,  matches,  and  similar  objects  will  be  admitted 
only  in  the  form  of  imitations  and  without  any  addition  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  matter. 

Art.  81.  Applications  for  admission  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  forms  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General. 

Art.  8i^.  Exhibitors  of  apparatus  who  will  requii'c  the  use  of  water, 
gas,  or  steam,  must  state  in  the  application  for  admission  the  (quantity 
of  water,  gas,  or  steam  which  will  be  needed. 

Those  who  desire  to  exhibit  machineiy  in  motion  must  state  the 
speed  of  each  machine  and  the  power  which  it  will  recpiire. 

Art.  83.  Applications  for  admission  from  French  producers  must 
be  tiled  with  the  Commissioner-General  (department  of  the  Director- 
General)  ])efore  February  1,  1899. 

Those  from  Paris,  or  the  department  of  the  Seine,  will  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Commissioner-General  (department  of  the  Director-General); 
those  from  departments  other  than  that  of  the  Seine  will  be  sent 
through  the  departmental  committees. 

Art.  84.  The  applications  will  be  submitted  by  classes  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  committees  of  admission.  These  committees  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General,  will  choose  from  their  own 
members  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  recorder,  and  a  secretary. 

For  each  group  the  presidents  of  the  class  committees  will  form  a 
group  committee  which  will  choose  its  president  and  will  select  as  sec¬ 
retary  one  of  the  class  secretaries  in  the  group.  This  committee  will 
consider  (piestions  common  to  the  diflerent  classes,  and  particularly 
the  ditticulties  arising  as  to  the  division  of  space  and  the  assignment 
of  exhibits.  The  recorders  of  classes  will  attend  the  sittings  of  this 
committee  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

A  superior  committee  of  revision  is  established,  which  will  include 
(1)  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  two  secretaries,  named  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Commissioner-General,  of  persons  not  members  of  the 
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committees  of  iidmission;  (2)  the  presidents  of  all  the  committees  of 
the  group.  This  committee  will  consider  the  difficulties  which  may 
arise  among  the  groups,  and,  in  addition,  will  be  charged  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  hnal  list  of  admitted  exhibitors.  The  secretaries  of  the 
group  committees  will  attend  the  sittings  of  the  committee  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  Commissioner-General  and  the  directors-general,  or  officers  dele¬ 
gated  by  them,  may  attend  the  sittings  of  the  committees  of  classes, 
the  committee  of  the  group,  or  the  superior  committee  of  revision. 

In  addition  to  their  principal  duties,  the  committees  of  admission 
must  perform,  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  the  functions  of  a 
departmental  committee. 

Art.  35.  The  hnal  list  of  admitted  exhibitors  will  be  reported  to  the 
Commissioner-General  (department  of  the  Director-General)  not  later 
than  February  15,  1899. 

Immediately  thereafter  those  interested  will  receive  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Director-General  notice  of  their  provisional  admission. 
Nevertheless  this  admission  will  not  be  hnal,  and  certihcates  will  not 
be  delivered  until  the  exhibitors  and  the  committees  of  installation  have 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  space  and  the  payment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  said  committees. 

Art.  36.  The  admission  of  objects  to  be  shown  by  the  public  admin¬ 
istrations  in  special  pavilions  to  be  constructed  from  their  resources 
will  be  determined  by  the  department  of  the  Director-General,  which 
must  be  informed  of  their  demands  before  February  10,  1899. 

Art.  37.  The  admission  of  exhibits  from  the  colonies  or  from  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  protectorate  of  France  will  be  determined  by  the 
department  of  the  Director-General,  upon  the  application  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  delegate  representing  the  colonies  or  the  country  under  protector¬ 
ate,  even  though  they  may  occupy  space  in  special  pavilions.  No 
application  will  be  received  after  February  15,  1899. 

As  to  objects  which  may,  by  exception,  be  incorporated  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  class  of  the  general  Exposition,  the  directions  for  making 
applications  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  products  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner-General  (de¬ 
partment  of  the  Director-General)  before  February  1,  1899,  through 
the  official  delegate. 

Art.  38.  Admission  of  foreign  products  will  be  determinedsby  the 
department  of  the  Director-General,  upon  the  application  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  delegated  by  the  nation  to  which  the  exhibitor  may  belong. 
No  application  will  be  received  after  February  15,  1899. 

As  to  objects  which  may,  by  exception,  be  incorporated  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  class  of  the  general  P^xposition,  the  department  of  the 
Director-General  must  ])e  informed  before  P"ebruary  1,  1899,  of  the 
application  of  the  commissioner  delegate  and  must  take  the  advice  of 
the  committee  of  admission. 
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Art.  31>.  Applications  coininj^  troin  countries  wliicli  have  no  coni- 
inissioner  (lelej^^atc  must  he  made  and  carried  forward  under  the  same 
forms  as  those  re(piired  foi’  French  products. 

Art.  40.  The  committees  of  admission  will  prepares,  each  for  its 
class,  the  orj^anization  of  the  centennial  Fx])osition. 

At  their  recommendation,  the  department  of  the.  I )irector-(ieneral 
will  approve  the  list  of  objects  admitted,  and  will  issue  certificates  of 
admission. 

CiiAPi'ER  V. — l^orujdrdliKj^  recelouuj ^  hbstdUatlon^  and  returnuHj  of 

exhibits. 

A. - WORKS  OF  ART. 

Art.  41.  Works  of  art  must  be  delivered  between  the  15th  and  the 
20th  of  February,  1000,  at  the  palace  in  which  they  are  to  ])e  received. 

An  order  fi*om  the  Commissioner-General  will  set  forth  in  detail  the 
rules  for  the  reception  and  return  of  works  of  art. 

Art.  42.  For  the  contemporary  Exposition  all  expenses  of  packing, 
carriage,  unpacking,  storage  of  cases,  repacking,  and  reshipping  will 
be  paid  by  the  exhibitors. 

For  the  centennial  Exposition  such  charges  may  be  defrayed  by  the 
management  of  the  department  of  line  arts. 

Art.  43.  The  installation  of  works  of  art  admitted,  the  decoration 
of  the  halls,  and  the  police  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  Avill  be  under- 
tiiken  and  paid  for  lyy  the  management  of  the  department  of  line  arts. 

Any  special  arrangement  Avhich  foreign  commissioners  may  obtain 
authority  to  make,  aside  from  the  above,  will  be  at  their  own  charge. 

Art.  44.  No  Avork  may  be  AvithdraAvn  before  the  close  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  Avithout  a  special  permit  from  the  Commissioner-General,  gEen 
at  the  instance  of  the  director  of  tine  arts. 

Art.  45.  Works  of  art  must  be  remoA^ed  Avithin  the  month  folloAving 
the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

B. — industrial  and  agricultural  broducts  and  exhibits  other 

than  avorks  of  art. 

Art.  4(3.  Exhibits  must  be  received  at  the  Exposition  between 
December  1,  18hh,  and  February  28,  1300. 

Rules  in  detail  for  the  admission,  the  installation,  and  the  removal 
of  exhibits  Avill  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner-General. 

Exhibitors  will  receive  timely  information  as  to  the  reductions  in 
rates  agreed  upon  by  the  raihvaA^  and  steamship  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  sent  to  or  returned  from  the  Exposition. 

Art.  47.  No  rent  Avill  be  charged  to  exhibitors  for  the  spaces  Avhich 
they  Avill  occupy  in  the  palaces  or  pavilions  erected  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Exposition. 
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Water,  .steam,  and  motive  i)ower  for  driving  exhibited  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge.  But  exhibitors  must  put  in  at 
their  own  cost  the  branches  or  connections  for  receiving  water,  gas  or 
steam,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  transmitters  reejuired  to  communi¬ 
cate  power  from  the  main  shafting. 

Art.  48.  For  the  contemporary  exposition  the  exhibitors  must  pa}^ 
all  expenses  for  packing,  carriage,  unpacking,  storage  of  cases,  instal¬ 
lation,  repacking,  and  reshipping. 

The  cost  of  installation  includes  the  laying  of  floors,  except  in  pub¬ 
lic  pas.sageways;  furnishing,  setting,  covering,  and  decorating  parti¬ 
tions  between  exhibits,  porticos,  velums,  or  false  ceilings,  show  cases, 
and  exposition  furniture,  all  of  which  shall  accord  with  plans  adopted 
by  the  department  of  the  Director-General.  As  to  floors,  partitions, 
Velums,  or  false  ceilings,  the  administration  reserves  to  itself,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity  and  economy,  the  right  to  supply  all  or  a  part 
of  them  on  behalf  of  class  committees,  public  administrations,  and 
foreign  commissioners,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  expenses 
so  incurred. 

A  special  appropriation  will  be  placed  by  the  minister  of  commerce, 
indu.stry,  posts,  and  telegraphs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  to  relieve  workingmen  who  may  l)e  exhibitors  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  expense  of  installation  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

For  the  Centennial  Exposition  the  administration  will  defray  all,  or 
part  of,  the  expenses  referred  to  in  this  article. 

Art.  49.  No  private  building  may  be  erected  by  an  exhibitor  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  plans  of  construction  and  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  by  the  management  of  the  Exposition. 

All  grading  and  planting  of  approaches  must  be  authorized;  the 
expense  incurred  must  be  defrayed  by  the  exhibitors. 

Art.  50.  For  each  class  in  groups  other  than  flne  art  a  committee 
of  installation  of  the  contemporary  French  Exposition  will  be  formed. 
It  will  be  required: 

(1)  To  allot  space  to  exhibitors  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of 
the  committee  on  admissions.  - 

(2)  To  prepare  plans  for  installations  and  decorations  and  submit 
them  to  the  department  of  the  director-general  of  exploitation. 

(3)  To  see  that  plans  arc  carried  into  eflcct  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  proper  .svstem  of  guards. 

(4)  To  assess  expenses  upon  those  concerned  and  to  collect  them 
without  the  intervention  of  the  administration. 

The  ofticers  of  the  committee  of  admission  will  be  ex-officio  those 
of  the  committee  of  installation,  which  will  include  besides: 

1.  Four  exhibiting  members  of  the  committee  of  admissions, 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  industiw,  posts,  and  telegraph, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General. 
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2.  Four  lueinluu’s  cliosiMi  hy  (‘xhibitors  jidiuittcd  ])rovisioimlly  from 
tli(‘ir  own  miinhor.  McmhIhm’s  of  tlu*.  coininitliU!  of  jidinissioiis  are 
eligible  on  the  same  IkisIs  as  tlie  other  exhibitors.  For  certain  (dasses 
the  miml)cr  four  will  l)e  exceptioually  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
spi'cial  decision  of  the  minister  iHK)n  the  n'commendation  of  the 
Commissioner-t  General. 

A  treasurer  will  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  committee.  The 
secretary  will  be  eli<^ible. 

ddie  committee  of  insbdlation  will  desitrimte  an  architect  or  an  engi¬ 
neer  who  will  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  collective  works 
under  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  agents  of  the  administration, 
and  who  must  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner-Creneral  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  director-general  of  exploitation. 

These  committees  will  be  formed  so  as  to  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  March  1,  181)9. 

The  committee  of  groups  and  the  superior  committee  of  revision, 
authorized  by  article  31:  of  this  decree,  will  take  cognizance  respec¬ 
tively  of  questions  i)ertaining  to  classes  or  to  groups. 

The  Commissioner-General  and  the  directors-general,  or  officers  del¬ 
egated  by  the  directors-general,  will  attend  the  sessions  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  classes,  the  committees  of  groups,  and  the  superior  committee 
of  revision. 

.  Art.  51.  In  moditication  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
article  the  committees  of  admission  in  the  group  of  horticulture,  who 
must  remain  on  duty  during  the  whole  of  the  Exposition  in  order  to 
act  upon  admissions  to  temporary  competitions,  will  perform  the 
duties  of  committees  of  installation. 

Art.  5'2.  Public  administrations  and  foreign  commissions  will  them¬ 
selves  conduct  their  installations  in  the  special  pavilions  which  they 
may  Iru'c  erected,  or  in  such  parts  of  the  main  buildings  as  have  been 
allotted  to  them.  They  must  submit  their  plans  for  the  approval  of 
the  department  of  the  Director-General. 

The  installation  of  objects  intended  to  occupy  places  in  the  special 
pavilion  of  colonies  or  countries  under  protectorate  must  be  conducted 
under  the  same  conditions  b\'  the  official  delegates  representing  the 
colonies  or  countries  under  protectorate. 

Art.  53.  Pvxhibits  coming  from  countries  which  have  no  commis¬ 
sioner  delegate,  and  foreign  products  which  may,  by  exception,  be 
included  in  the  corresponding  class  of  the  general  Exposition  will  be 
installed  by  the  regular  committees  upon  the  same  basis  as  French 
products. 

Art.  54.  The  committees  of  installation  of  the  contemporary  French 
Exposition  are  required  conjointly  with  the  department  of  the  Director- 
General  to  prepare  plans  for  and  perfect  the  organization  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 3 
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Art.  55.  All  articles  must  be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  signer  of 
the  application  for  admission.  This  rule  is  imperative. 

An  exhi])itor  is  authorized  to  write  after  his  own  name,  or  the  name 
of  his  tirm,  the  names  of  cooperators  of  every  kind  and  rank  who  may 
have  contributed  to  the  merit  of  his  exhibit. 

Art.  56.  To  aid  the  work  of  the  jury  of  awards  and  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  exhibitors  are  expressly  invited  to  indicate  the 
selling  price  of  articles  exhibited  in  the  contemporary  sections. 

Art.  57.  Exhibitors  of  annoying  or  unhealthful  articles  must  at  all 
times  submit  to  measures  prescribed  in  regard  to  them  by  the  Com- 
missioner-Cxeneral  in  the  interests  of  sanitation,  healthfulness,  and 
public  safety. 

Art.  58.  At  any  time  the  department  of  the  Director-General  ma}" 
order  exhibits  to  be  withdrawn  if  because  of  their  nature  or  their 
appearance  they  appear  to  him  to  be  offensive  or  incompatible  with 
the  purpose  or  propriety  of  the  Exposition. 

Art.  59.  No  article  may  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  without  a  special  permit  from  the  depaidment  of  the 
D  i  rec  tor-G  en  era! . 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  products  which  exhibitors  ma^"  have 
authority  to  manufacture  in  the  presence  of  visitors. 

Art.  60.  All  exhibits,  as  well  as  installations  and  structures  of  every 
kind,  must  be  removed  within  six  weeks  from  the  close  of  the 
Exposition. 

After  this  delay  the  management  of  the  Exposition  will  proceed  to 
remove  all  effects  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  exhibitors.  It  will 
send,  at  their  charge,  all  objects  and  materials  to  a  public  warehouse. 

If  the  effects  thus  stored  are  not  withdrawn,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  administration  are  not  defra3^ed  before  June  30, 1901,  the  goods 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  treasury  of  public  charities. 

Charter  VI. —  Ckistoms,  internal  revenue^  and  city  tolls. , 

A. — CUSTOMS. 

Art.  61.  The  entire  space  occupied  ])}"  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1900  is  constituted  a  customs  bonded  warehouse. 

Art.  62.  Foreign  products  intended  for  the  Exposition  ma}^  enter 
France  at  any  of  the  offices  passing  goods  in  transit. 

The  merchandise  must  be  accompanied  b}^  a  statement  made  hy  the 
shipper  and  annexed  to  the  “acquit  a  caution,”  which  shall  give  the 
nature,  character,  weight,  and  origin  of  the  goods. 

Art.  ()3.  Merchandise  ma}^  be  forwarded  directl}^  to  the  Exposition 
grounds  })y  either  the  international  or  the  ordinarv  transit  system,  at 
the  option  of  the  shipper. 

The  goods  are  free  from  the  statistical  dut3\ 
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WliotlicM-  forwarded  l)y  iiiUuMiational  or  ordinary  transit,  inerclian- 
dise  will  not  be  examined  at  the  frontim*. 

Sc'als  are  aflixed  without  ehai*^^'. 

Art.  ()4.  Foreign  merchandise  received  in  tlie  grounds  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  taken  in  charge  by  s})ecial  ollic(‘rs  of  customs,  detailed 
to  the  Exposition,  under  the  rej^iilations  applicable  to  ^oods  enbu’ed 
in  bonded  warehouses.  The  duty  levied  upon  (roods  which  may  even¬ 
tually  be  cleared  for  consumption  shall  not  be  more  than  the  dut}^ 
api)licable  to  like  products  of  the  most- favored  nation. 

Art.  05.  (loods  manufactured  within  the  orounds  of  the  Exposition 
from  raw  materials  of  foreit^n  origin  inii)orted  under  the  regulations 
of  the  customs  shall  be  liable  for  such  duties  only  as  may  accrue  on  the 
material  imported  and  manufactured. 


n.  — INTE  RN  A I .  REVENUE. 

Art.  06.  Articles  of  French  origin  liable  for  excise  dues  (beverages, 
alcoholic  products,  vinegar,  oils,  candles,  Avax  tapers,  sugars,  etc.), 
when  destined  for  the  Exposition,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  ‘‘accpiit 
a  caution’' and  will  be  placed  under  the  regulations  for  transit  and 
bonded  warehouse.  The  products  are  not  examined,  but  are  taken  in 
charge  by  the  city  customs  service  to  their  destination  gratis. 

Art.  67.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  authorized  under  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  demonstrating  the  operation  of  machinery  and  apparatus  in 
action,  Avill  be  subject  to  the  express  reservation  that  on  all  products 
so  manufactured  the  duties  tixed  l)v  law  shall  be  paid  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  determined  b}"  future  regulations. 

Art.  68.  Articles  of  gold  or  silver  of  French  manufacture  inaA"  be 
sent  to  the  Exposition  Avithout  being  stamped  with  the  legal  marks. 
To  obtain  this  priAulege  exhibitors  must  previoush"  forAvard  to  the 
chief  of  the  guaranty  oflice  at  Paris  a  detailed  list  of  the  numl)er  and 
weight  of  the  goods,  and  must  engage  to  present  the  articles  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition  to  the  controllers  charged  Avith  the  supervision 
of  the  guaranty. 

C. - CITY  CUSTOM  DUTIES. 

Art.  6!).  French  products  liable  to  this  duty  go  into  bond. 

These  products  ai-e  not  examined,  but  are  taken  in  charge  by  the 
city  customs  service  to  their  destination  gratis. 

Chapter  VII. — Protection  of  exliilnU. 

Art.  to.  No  Avork  of  art,  no  product  exhibited  in  the  buildings, 
parks,  or  gardens  may  be  sketched,  copied,  or  reproduced  in  an}"  Avay 
whatsoever  Avithout  permission  of  the  exhibitor,  approA^ed  Iw  the 
department  of  the  Director-Cxeneral. 

The  Commissioner-General  may  giA  e  permission  for  the  production 
of  general  Auews. 
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Art.  71.  Under  tlic  time  limitations  and  conditions  fixed  by  the  law 
of  May  18<)8,  as  to  the  guaranty  of  inventions  liable  to  be  patented, 
and  of  designs  of  fabi*ics,  exhibitors  will  enjo}-  the  rights  and  immuni¬ 
ties  granted  bj-  that  law. 

Art.  7 2.  The  administration  will  take  meiisures  to  protect  all  exhibits 
from  damage. 

Nevertheless  the  management  will  be  responsible  in  no  case  for  loss 
by  tire  or  other  accident  through  Avhich  objects  placed  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  sections  may  suft'er,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  the  amount 
of  the  damage. 

Exhibitors  may  insure  their  property  at  their  own  charge,  if  the}" 
see  tit  so  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  the  management  will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
damage  to  objects  admitted  to  the  retrospective  sections,  but  only  to  an 
amount  agreed  upon  with  the  exhibitors  and  entered  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  admission. 

Art.  73.  Although  it  refuses  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  thefts 
or  robberies  which  may  be  committed,  the  administration  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  will  organize  a  force  of  guards  intended  to  prevent  such  offenses. 

Besides  this  general  provision  of  guards,  the  committees  of  installa¬ 
tion,  the  delegates  of  public  administrations,  and  the  foreign  commis¬ 
sioners  must  supply  guards  for  their  spaces. 

Guards  will  be  appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
of  the  Director-General,  which  may  require  their  dismissal  if  they  fail 
to  perform  properly  their  duties,  and  even  to  discharge  instantly  any 
one  of  them  found  intoxicated  or  having  committed  any  dishonest  act. 

These  guards  will  at  the  same  time  be  required  to  keep  the  buildings 
clean.  They  must  wear  a  uniform  or  distinctive  badge,  and  in  the 
French  section  badges  indicating  the  number  of  the  class  confided  to 
their  care. 

In  any  case  the  guards  may  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  police. 
French  guards  will,  when  necessary,  go  to  the  aid  of  foreign  guards. 

All  guards,  l)oth  French  and  foreign,  must  obey  the  officers  of  the 
Exposition  in  everything  which  concerns  the  regulations  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition. 

An  order  of  the  Commissioner-General  will  set  forth  lades  in  detail 
for  guarding  and  (leaning  the  halls  and  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 

Chapter  VIII. —  Catalogue  of  exh.ihlU. 

Art.  74.  A  classified  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  products  of  all  nations  will  be  prepar(‘d  in  the  French  language, 
showing  the  names  of  all  exhibitors  and  their  locations  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  parks,  or  gardens. 

Later  decisions  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and 
telegraphs,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General, 
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will  regiiliito  the  method  of  piiblishinj^  the  catalot^iu*,  and  will  fix  tlie 
number  of  lines  to  ])e  j^ranted  to  each  exhibitor. 

Art.  75.  Each  nation  may  print  and  publish  at  its  own  expense, 
risk,  and  danger  a  special  cataloj^ue  of  the  exhi])its  of  that  nation. 

The  management  of  the  Exposition  will  rejjfulate.  the  sale  of  such 
cataloj,oies  within  the  Exposition  grounds  and  will  collect  a  royalty  on 
these  sales. 

Chapter  JX. — A(car(h  to  c.eJiiblUn'H — Dl^Aonidi^. 

A. — OROAMZATIOX  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  JURY. 

Art.  Tb.  Idle  valuing  and  judging  of  exhibits  which  form  part  of 
the  contemporary  Exposition  will  be  confided  to  an  international  juiy 
arranged  in  three  degrees  of  jurisdiction:  Class  juries,  group  juries, 
and  superior  juiy. 

Art.  77.  Class  juries  shall  be  composed  of  jurors  and  substitutes. 
The  latter  shall  have  a  deliberative  voice  only  when  occupying  the 
place  of  absent  jurors. 

For  all  the  classes  the  number  of  jurors,  French  and  foreign,  shall 
be  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  number  of  exhibitors.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  substitutes,  French  or  foreign,  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third 
the  number  of  jurors. 

In  each  class  the  number  of  jurors  for  each  branch  of  art  or  industiy, 
and  for  each  nationality,  shall  be,  as  nearl}^  as  possible,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  to  the  importance  of  the  exhibits. 

The  French  jurors  and  substitutes  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  with  the  concurrence  of  the  directors-general,  and 
of  the  director  of  art  in  the  group  of  art,  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
decree  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 
agreeing  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  art  for  the 
group  of  works  of  art.  They  shall  be  selected  from  the  leading  bodies 
of  the  state,  the  academies,  the  civil  service,  corporate  bodies,  and  for 
the  most  part  from  persons  who,  as  exhibitors,  or  as  jurors  appointed 
b}^  the  French  Government,  have  obtained  high  awards  at  universal 
international  expositions  at  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Philadelphia, 
SA’dney,  ^lelliourne,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Barcelona,  Brussels,  or 
Chicago. 

Foreign  jurors  and  substitutes  will  be  appointed  for  each  nationality 
bv  the  commissioner  of  that  countiy,  who  will  report  his  selections 
to  the  Commissioner-General  before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

Each  class  jury  will  choose  its  own  officers,  consisting  of  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  recorder,  and  a  secretaiy.  The  president  and  the 
vice-president  shall  be  of  different  nationalities — one  French,  the  other 
foreign. 

Except  in  the  group  of  works  of  art,  the  class  juries  shall  have 
authority  to  invite,  as  associates  or  experts,  one  or  more  persons  well 
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informed  as  to  such  matters  as  may  ])e  submitted  for  their  examination. 
These  associates  or  experts  may  be  selected  from  the  jurors  or  substi¬ 
tutes  of  any  class,  and  fi’om  specialists  who  are  not  jurors.  They  must 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner-General  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  director-general;  tliey  shall  participate  in  the  work  of  the  jury 
Old}"  as  to  the  special  object  for  which  the}^  were  summoned,  and  may 
speak  only  in  consultation. 

Two  class  juries  may  be  united  ])y  direction  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  to  judge  designated  objects  when  such  union  shall  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Art.  Y8.  Group  juries  shall  comprise: 

1.  A  president,  two  or  three  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretaiy,  who 
may  Ire  chosen  from  persons  other  than  class  jurors.  They  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  (yommissioner-General  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
directors-general,  and  of  the  director  of  fine  art  as  to  works  of  art,  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and 
telegraphs,  agreeing  with  the  minister  of  fine  art  as  to  the  group  of 
works  of  art. 

2.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  recorders  of  the  class  juries. 

Art.  T9.  A  later  decree  will  determine  the  composition  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  jury,  and  will  designate  its  members  and  its  officers.  . 

This  jury  will  have  as  honoraiy  president  the  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  as  honorary  vice-presidents  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Commissioner-General. 

The  following  persons  wfill  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  superior 
jury:  The  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  group  juries,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  from  countries  which  are  represented  by  more  than  500  exhib¬ 
itors  inscribed  in  the  catalogue,  the  members  of  the  superior  committee 
of  revision,  the  Director-General  and  the  assistant  director-general, 
the  other  directors,  and  the  secretary-general  of  the  Exposition,  the 
director  of  fine  art,  the  director  of  agriculture,  and  the  delegate  of 
the  administration  of  the  colonies  to  the  Exposition. 

Art.  80.  The  Commissioner-General  and  the  directors-general  are 
charged  witli  the  preparation  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  inter¬ 
national  jury.  The}"  shall  see  that  the  rules  be  observed;  they  shall 
insure  that  no  exhibits  escape  examination  by  the  jury;  and  they  shall 
receive  the  observations  and  complaints  of  exhibitors  in  this  respect. 

Eor  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  the  Commissioner-General,  the 
directors-general,  or  officers  delegated  by  the  directors-general,  shall 
be  admitted  to  all  sessions  of  the  class  or  group  juries,  but  onl}-  to  keep 
the  juries  informed  as  to  the  facts  and  general  regulations. 

Art.  81.  Each  class  jury  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  exhibits,  and 
shall  prepare: 

i.  A  list  of  exhibitors  placed  hors  concours  by  the  application  of 
article  89. 
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‘2.  A  list,  ill  order  of  merit  uiul  without  distinetion  of  nationality,  of 
the  awards  whieh  it  jiroposes  to  make. 

3.  A  list  eorrespondinj^  to  the  jireeedino-,  of  collaborators,  engineers, 
foremen,  and  workmen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  iiarticularly 
in  the  })roduction  of  remarkalile  objects  shown  at  the  Exposition. 

As  to  art  industries,  the  list  of  exhibitors  \vho  shall  receive  awards 
will  be  divided  into  two  sections;  one  including  the  authors  of  drawings, 
cartoons,  models,  etc.;  the  other  including  manufacturers. 

Distinct  sections  will  also  be  formed,  one  for  eipiipment  and  methods 
of  production,  and  the  other  of  products,  when  the  various  elements 
are  found  together  in  the  same  class. 

These  lists,  certitied  liy  the  officers  of  the  jury,  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  offices  of  the  Commissioner-General  (department  of  the  director- 
general)  not  later  than  the  30th  of  June.  Should  this  rule  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with  they  will  be  prepared  by  the  group  jury. 

Art.  82.  Each  group  juiy  will  revise  the  lists  prepared  by  the  class 
juries  and  will  particularly  endeavor  to  insure  unity  and  harmony  in 
the  distribution  of  awards. 

It  will  unite  with  itself  successively  each  class  jury  in  the  deliberations 
which  concern  it. 

The  lists  revised  by  the  group  juries  will  be  returned  to  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner-General  (department  of  the  Director-General)  not 
later  than  July  31,  otherwise  the  revision  will  be  made  by  the  superior 

Art.  83.  The  superior  jury  will  finall}^  and  without  appeal,  deter¬ 
mine,  by  order  of  merit,  the  list  of  awards  adjudged  to  exhibitors  and 
their  collaborators  in  each  class. 

This  work  will  be  so  directed  that  the  official  distribution  of  awards 
may  take  place  by  the  end  of  August  or  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Art.  8-1.  For  the  temporary  exhibitions  and  competitions  which 
will  occur  in  the  groups  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  stuff's, 
the  work  of  the  international  jury  will  continue  during  the  entire 
Exposition. 

The  class  jury  will  arrange  special  lists  of  proposed  awai-  fs  at  the 
close  of  each  temporary  exhibition,  or  each  competition. 

These  lists  will  be  revised  and  decided,  without  appeal,  1)}'  the  jury  of 
the  groups  after  the  close  of  the  series  of  temporaiy  exhibitions  or 
competitions  of  the  group.’ 

The  superior  juiy  will  not  intervene  except  in  the  case  provided  for 
in  article  93. 

Art.  85.  The  deliberations  of  the  international  jury  will  in  all  stages 
remain  strictly  secret. 

Art.  8().  Each  of  the  recorders  of  class  juries  must  forward  to 
the  Commissioner-General,  wdthin  at  least  six  months  after  the  close 
of  the  Exposition,  a  report  of  the  most  important  facts  established  by 
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the  jury  relative  to  the  progress  made  since  1889,  and  illustrating  the 
general  conditions  of  production  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

The  special  reports  of  the  classes  will  be  edited  and  piddished  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner-General,  and  at  his  recommendation 
a  recorder-general  will  ])e  appointed  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
by  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs. 

Art.  87.  The  Government  will  publish  an  official  list  of  awards. 

IL - AWARDS - D1PL():\IAS. 

Art.  88.  The  awards  to  exhibitors  in  the  contemporary  Exposition, 
and  to  the  collaborators,  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  signed 
b}^  the  minister  of  cominerce,  industiy,  posts,  and  telegraphs  and  by 
the  Commissioner-General.  They  Avill  be  divided  into  the  classes 
following: 

Diplomas  of  grand  prize. 

Diplomas  of  gold  medal. 

Diplomas  of  silver  medal. 

Diplomas  of  bronze  medal. 

Diplomas  of  honorable  mention. 

•  Art.  89.  Exhibitors  who  have  accepted  the  position  of  juror  or  sub¬ 
stitute  shall  be  placed  hors  concours  as  to  awards. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  an  exhibiting  company  who  ma}"  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  jury  b}^  a  manager,  or  b}"  an  agent  of  ain^  rank  who  may 
be  upon  the  permanent  statf  of  the  compan3L 

Public  administrations  ma}"  compete  for  awards,  even  when  one  of 
their  officers  has  been  appointed  a  juror. 

Art.  90.  Exhibitors  attached  to  the  juiy,  either  as  associates  or  as 
experts,  shall  be  hors  concours  as  the  class  in  which  the^^  have  acted. 

Art.  91.  Producers  exhibiting  dilferent  objects  in  various  classes 
nia}^  receive  awards  in  each  of  the  classes,  but  more  than  one  award  in 
the  same  class  is  forbidden. 

Should  the  same  object  be  approved  I)}"  several  juries,  the  exhibitor 
will  receive  only  the  highest  form  of  awai’d  conferred. 

Art.  92.  The  use  in  common  of  show  cases  or  other  outtit  of  instal¬ 
lation  ly"  several  exhibitors  will  hinder  neither  of  them  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  award,  provided  each  has  exhibited  in  his  own  personal  and 
individual  right. 

Onl^"  one  award  will  be  given  for  a  collective  exhibit.  Tf,  however, 
exhibits  are  presented  in  several  names,  each  of  the  participants  will 
receive  a  diploma  bearing  the  names  of  all. 

The  jury  will  have  authority  to  unite  several  exhibitors  in  the  groups 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products,  and  to  award  a  single 
diploma  to  the  individual  representing  such  collective  group. 

Art.  93.  Although  special  awards  will  l)e  provided  ly  special  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  temporary  exhibitions  or  competitions,  exhibitors 
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in  tlie  t^roiip  of  horticulture  who  shall  have  i)articipate(l  regularly  in 
the  tempo rary  (a)mpetitious  of  the  ^roup  may  he  consi(len*(l  piu-- 
maiient  exhibitors  and  may  receive  one  of  the  awards  j)rovided  iii 
article  88. 

Propositions  for  awards  of  this  sort  will  he  prepared  in  ^ood  time 
hy  the  class  juries  and  the  t^roup  jury.  The  linal  decision  will  perhiin 
to  the  superior  jury  or  to  a  delegation  which  it  will  name  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  if  the  competitions  should  not  he  closed  before  the  general 
distribution  of  awards. 

Awards  thus  made  after  the  general  distribution  of  awards  will  be 
published  in  a  supplementary  list. 

Art.  04.  Commemorative  diplomas,  signed  ])\^  the  minister  of  com¬ 
merce,  industrv,  posts,  and  telegraphs  will  be  conferred  ui)on  those 
who  have  assisted  the  retrospective  expositions,  upon  officers  or  agents 
of  the  Exposition,  upon  members  of  committees  or  commissions,  and 
upon  jurors. 

Chapter  Admissions. 

Art.  95.  Special  regulations  as  to  admissions  will  be  issued  at  a  later 
period,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General,  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  by  the 
minister  of  finance. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  future  regulations: 

Art.  96.  The  normal  price  to  be  paid  b}"  visitors  at  the  hours  of 
general  admission  is  fixed  at  1  franc. 

A  higher  price  will  be  charged  for  admission  in  the  morning,  and 
likewise  for  admission  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sunday  and  on  days 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  industiy,  posts, 
and  telegraphs,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General. 

A  higher  price  of  admission  will  also  be  required  on  certain  da3^s, 
determined  b}"  special  order  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  industiy, 
posts,  and  telegraphs,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner- 
General. 

Art.  9T.  Admissions  will  be  issued  to  individual  subscribers  either 
for  the  entire  Exposition  or  for  definite  periods. 

Art.  98.  P^ach  exhibitor  in  the  contemporaiy  sections  will  be  entitled 
to  one  free  card  of  admission,  in  his  own  name  and  not  transferable, 
the  validitv  of  which  as  to  temporaiy  exhibitions  will  bedimited  to  the 
time  of  the  exhibitions.  Companies  exhibiting  will  receive  onlv  one 
card  of  admission. 

At  the  request  of  the  exhibitor  a  card  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
a  representative,  accepted  b\'  the  Director-General,  if  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  exhibit  appears  to  the  administration  to  require  the 
constant  presence  of  a  representative. 

Exhibitors  may  obtain  one  or  more  free  admissions  for  agents  or 
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workmen  emplo^’ed  to  keep  in  order  or  .superintend  their  exhil)its  if 
their  presence  within  the  limits  of  the  Exposition  is  deemed  necessary 
))y  the  management. 

Participation  in  the  retrospective  Exposition  will  not  entitle  one  to 
a  free  card  of  admission  unless  the  administration  considers  the  favor 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  objects  exhibited. 

Art.  91).  Cards  of  admission  will  be  issued  to  members  of  the  higher 
commission,  to  ofiiccrs  or  agents  of  the  general  commission,  to  the 
official  representatives  of  the  French  colonies  and  countries  under 
protectorate,  to  foreign  commissioners,  to  members  of  the  committees 
of  admission  and  of  installation,  and  of  the  jury,  and  to  engineers  or 
architects  emplovcd  to  install  exhibits.  The  same  regulation  will 
apph"  to  members  of  commissions  of  organization  and  to  technical 
or  administrative  committees  appointed  in  the  department  of  the 
Commissioner-General. 

Free  admissions  will  be  issued  as  needed  b}"  concessionaires,  con¬ 
tractors,  guards,  and  workmen  emploj^ed  in  the  Exposition  grounds. 

Art.  100.  A  certain  number  of  cards,  permanent  or  temporary,  but 
not  transferable,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  press. 

Art.  101.  The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs 
will  issue  orders  hereafter,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Commi.ssioner- 
General,  as  to  admissions  at  a  reduced  price,  or  gratuitous,  which  may 
V)e  granted  to  certain  classes  of  visitors  in  the  interest  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  and  public  instruction. 

Art.  102.  Severe  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
use  of  cards  of  admission,  free  admissions,  or  admissions  at  a  reduced 
price. 

Chapter  XI. —  Coiwessloiis. 

Art.  103.  The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs 
will,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commi.ssioner-General,  authorize 
private  exhibitions  at  which  a  charge  for  admission  may  l)e  made,  will 
grant  concessions  for  restaurants,  for  places  of  amu.sement,  and  for 
other  purposes  u.seful  to  the  Exposition. 

Such  authorizations  and  conce.ssions  will  ])e  subject  to  the  payment 
of  rent  or  profit  to  the  receipts  of  the  Exposition. 

Art.  104.  In  each  case  a  contract  will  specify  rules  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  the  concession. 

Conce.ssionaires  will  be  bound  to  conform  at  all  times  to  instructions 
addre.ssed  to  them  })y  the  Commi.ssioner-General  in  the  interest  of 
.safety,  healthfulne.ss,  .sanitation,  propriety,  and  good  order. 

Chapter  XII.  — Miscellaneom  re<i idatloiiH. 

Art.  105.  Advertisement  b}^  means  of  posters,  prospectuses,  etc., 
may  not  be  made  in  the  inclosure  of  the  Exposition  by  exhibitors, 
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coiu’cssioiuiircs,  or  uiiy  otlicr  ixm’soiis,  unless  tliey  luive  b(‘en  duly 
jiutliorized  by  tlio  Coininissioncr-Geiiend  and  have  ])rei)aid  such  dues 
as  may  be  reciuired. 

Art.  liM).  (Communications  relative  to  the  Exposition  must  be 
addressed  to  the  (Commissioner-Cfcneral.  In  accordance  with  tin*  law 
of  October  24,  181)3,  this  coi'respondence  can  be  franked. 

Art.  loT.  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  in  accepting  the  relationship 
of  exhibitors  submit  ipso  facto  to  the  recpiirements  of  these  regulations 
and  to  such  subsidiary  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  issued  ])y  decree, 
by  the  order  of  a  minister,  or  of  the  Commissioner-General,  for  the 
good  order  and  the  control  of  the  Exposition. 

Art.  lOS.  The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegra})hs 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  each  in  that  which 
concerns  him,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  which 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  laws”  and  published  in  the  OtKcial 
Journal  of  the  French  Ke|)ublic. 

Done  at  l^iris,  August  4,  181)4. 

Casimik-Pp:rier. 

By  the  President  of  the  Re\)ublic': 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  tine  arts, 

G.  Leygues. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 

V.  Loukties. 


LAW  OF  JUNE  13,  1896,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL 
EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 


The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  enacted: 

The  President  of  the  Repu})lic  promulgates  the  law  inthe  tenor  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Article  1.  The  agreement  made  November  18,  1895,  between  the 
minister  of  commei’ce,  industiy,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  representing 
the  State,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  representing 
the  city  of  Paris,  authorized  by  act  of  the  municipal  council,  July 
13,  1895,  on  the  other  part,  is  approved,  the  said  agreement  having 
for  its  object  the  financial  participation  of  the  ciD"  in  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1900. 

Art.  2.  The  agreement  made  November  18,  1895,  between  the  min¬ 
ister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  representing  the 
State,  on  the  one  part,  the  Credit  Foncier,  the  Credit  Lyonnaise,  the 
National  Bank  of  Discount,  the  Company  for  Fostering  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  France,  the  Company  for  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Credit,  on  the  other  part,  is  approved,  the  said 
agreement  having  for  its  object  the  issue  of  three  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  (3,250,000)  bonds  of  twenty  francs  each  (20  fr.),  each 
bearing  twenty  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Exposition’. 

The  bonds  will  be  free  from  taxation,  except  the  tax  upon  prizes, 
and  Avill  participate  in  twenty-nine  drawings  of  prizes  as  detailed  in  the 
agreement. 

Art.  3.  The  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  expenses  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  is  fixed  at  twenty  million  of  francs  (20,000,000  fr.). 

The  necessaiT  credits  will  be  provided  b}"  aiiniud  ajjpropriations 
within  the  limits  of  the  subsidy  stated  above. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Chambers  the  credits  are  provided,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  December  11,  1879,  1)}^  decrees  issued' in  the 
council  of  state,  after  having  been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
council  of  ministers.  These  decrees  must  be  sulnnitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Chambers  during  the  first  fifteen  da3^s  of  their  next  session. 

Art.  1.  Should  the  annual  subsidies  of  the  cit}-  and  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  corresponding 
service,  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  is 
authorized  to  demand  of  the  Bank  of  France  the  advances  agreed  to  b}^ 
a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  dated  November  16, 
1895,  and  annexed  to  this  law. 

These  advances,  made  at  a  rate  of  annual  interest  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent  (li  per  cent),  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  in  the 
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Bank  of  Fi*jiuc(‘  of  the  roci'ipts  from  llip  .siiitoi*'s  fund,  si  (l«‘i)osit  wliicli 
will  stuiid  Jis  socurity  for  tlio  hoiudit  of  tho  bank.  4di(\v  must  not 
cxcocmI  tli('  total  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  francs  fr.)  and 

will  ho  rodoomahlo  not  lator  than  Docomhcr  liUU). 

Art.  5.  Tho  oxponsos  of  the  Kx})osition,  inclusive  of  interest  on 
advances  which  may  he  made  hy  the  Bank  of  France,  are  limited  to 
the  resources  furnished  hy  the  subsidy  of  the  cit}',  the  ])roceeds  from 
the  issue  of  bonds,  the  linaiu'ial  aid  of  the  State,  and  incidental 
receipts,  such  as  the  })roceeds  of  concessions,  rentals,  and  the  sale  of 
materials. 

Art.  0.  ddie  subsidy  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 
of  bonds,  when  withdrawn  from  the  suitor’s  fund,  the  advances  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  and,  in  general,  all  the  receipts  of  the  Exposition 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasury,  to  the  account  of  funds  payable 
for  public  expenses,  conformablv  to  article  13  of  the  law  of  June  0, 
1843. 

Art.  T.  All  transactions  relating  to  the  receipts  or  expenses  of  the 
Exposition  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  pertaining  to  public 
accounts;  they  shall  be  conducted  ])y  agents  of  the  treasury  and  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  of  accounts. 

Art.  8.  An  annual  report  shall  make  known  the  condition  of  the 
enterprise  and  shall  give  an  account,  in  detail,  of  receipts  and  expenses, 
to  bo  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  published,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  lb  The  agreements  approved  by  articles  1  and  2  of  the  present 
law,  the  instruments  designated  by  article  1,  section  1),  of  the  law  of 
February  28,  1872,  and  in  article  ID  of  the  law  of  April  28,  18h3,  and, 
in  general,  all  other  contracts  entered  into  by  the  administration  of  the 
Exposition,  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  of  three  francs  (3  fr.)  only. 

Art.  10.  In  all  works,  in  all  orders  for  material  or  supplies  intended 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  organization,  the  installation  of 
the  Exposition  of  1000,  conditions  humane  towards  the  working  man 
shall  be  established  for  the  execution  of  works  wdthin  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Paris,  or  the  State,  and  inscribed  upon  all  contracts 
with  contractors,  manufacturers,  or  tradesmen. 

These  conditions  will  be: 

One  dav  of  rest  each  week. 

The  present  law,  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  will  be  executed  as  a  law  of  the  State. 

Done  at  Paris,  June  13,  1896. 

Felix  Faure. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic: 

The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs. 

Henri  Boucher. 


The  minister  of  tinance. 


G.  Cochery. 


THE  FINANCIAL  BASIS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  AT  PARlfe  IN  1900. 


T'ho  fimd.s  provided  foi'  tlie  Exposition  are  as  follows: 


Subsidy  of  tlie  State,  French  Eepublic . francs. .  20,  000,  000 

Subsidy  of  the  city  of  Paris . do. . .  20,  000,  000 

Advanced  by  the  Bank  of  France . do...  30,000,000 

Issue  of  bonds,  popular . do. . .  65, 000,  000 

Sale  of  concessions,  material,  etc.,  estimated . . do. . .  5,  000,  000 


Total . do...  140,000,000 

United  States  Government  standard  exchange  rate . $27,  020, 000 


The  su])sidy  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  to  he  equal  to  one-tifth  of  the 
cost  of  the  Exposition,  Init  not  to  exceed  20,000,000  francs. 

The  adv-ance  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  guaranteed  1)}^  a  deposit  from 
the  suitor’s  fund  (Caisse  des  depots  et  consignations),  and  is  to  l)e  repaid 
not  later  than  December  31,  1900. 

The  issue  of  bonds,  popular,  has  been  taken  by  a  syndicate  of  live 
leading  banking  institutions.  It  consists  of  3,250,000  bonds  of  20 
francs  eacli,  each  bearing  as  coupons  20  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Exposition.  The  bonds  do  not  bear  interest,  but  the  holders  partici¬ 
pate  in  29  drawings,  including  4,313  prizes,  notaldy  5  prizes  of  500,000 
francs  each,  and  21  prizes  of  100,000  francs  each.  The  drawings  are 
distributed  during  the  years  1896-1900.  The  prizes  amount  in  all  to 
6,000,000  francs,  and  are  to  be  paid  from  the  interest  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds. 

Besides  the  benefits  named  the  holders  of  the  bonds  may  have  the 
choice  of  others.  They  nnu^  he  admitted  to  shows  within  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  for  which  extra  charges  are  made  at  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of 
the  regular  prices  of  admission.  They  ma}"  purchase  round-trip  rail- 
wa}"  or  steamship  transportation  from  all  parts  of  France,  French 
Africa,  or  Mediterranean  ports  under  prescribed  regulations,  at  reduc¬ 
tions  varying  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  regular  passenger  rates. 

The  normal  price  of  admission  to  the  Exposition  is  1  franc;  at  certain 
houi’s  on  each  day,  and  on  certain  days  to  be  prescribed,  more  than  one 
ticket  ma}’  be  demanded  for  an  admission. 
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THE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 


The  visitor  in  l^iris  readily  recoji^nizes  tlie  heart  of  the  city  in  tin* 
Place  do  la  C^oneorde,  and  its  })rincij)al  artery  in  tin*.  Seine,  llowin^  west¬ 
ward.  The  Louvre,  the  j^arden  of  the  Tuileri(‘s,  and  the  Chain|)> 
Klysees  are  upon  the  nortli  or  rij^ht  hank  of  the  river  (rive  droite);  the 
Mint,  the  Quay  d'Orsay,  the  Eiti'el  towei*,  upon  tlie  south  or  left  hank 
(rive  j>auehe).  From  the  southwest  an^le  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  extend  along  both  ])anks  of  the  stream 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Avenue  de  Sutiren,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  C'hamp  de  ]\Iars.  The  princii)al  exhibition 
spaces  are  four,  arranged  in  pairs;  the  park  of  the  art  palaces  and  the 
h^splanade  des  Invalides  at  the  east,  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  })ark 
of  the  Ti'ocadero  at  the  west.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  is  united  with  the  Champ  de  Mars  by  the  Quay 
d'Orsay;  on  the  north  side  the  park  of  the  art  palaces  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Trocadero  1)}^  the  Quay  de  la  (inference,  the  Cours- 
la-Keine,  and  the  Quav  de  Hill3\  In  this  space  the  river  swings  to 
the  south,  forming  an  an*,  approximateh",  of  one-sixth  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle. 

These  areas  have  long  been  the  object  of  artistic  care.  The  beauty 
of  the  trees,  numerously  planted  and  assiduousl}^  groomed,  is  eidianced 
b}'  the  background  of  palatial  residences  which  line  the  streets  in  this 
elegant  cpiarter  of  the  city.  When  one  remembers  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  Parisian  architecture,  the  bright  color  of  the  stone  so  common I3' 
used,  the  finish  and  cleanliness  of  the  payements,  and  the  fj-eshness  of 
the  foliage  which  eyeiy where  protects  the  pedestrian,  he  can  well 
understand  the  groundwork  already  provided  for  the  yet  finer  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Exposition  artists. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  l)anks  have  been  newl}"  revetted  with 
permanent  walls  of  cut  stone,  and  while  this  improvement  has  l^een 
made  about  acres  of  ground  have  been  filled  in.  The  quays  thus 
formed  furnish  sites  for  structures  which  will  contain  certain  classes 
of  exhibits,  or  for  palatial  buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments 
for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  potenbites. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  first  large  area  is  the  P^splanade  des 
Invalides,  a  rectangular  space  rather  more  than  1,600  feet  long  and 
nearly  1,000  feet  wide.  This  area  is  dominated  on  the  south  b}"  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  in  America  would  ])e  called  a  soldiers’ 
home,  llehind  looms  the  magnificent  dome  of  the  Church  of  the 
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Iiivalides.  In  a  crypt  beneath  this  dome  rest  the  remains  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  covered  1)}"  an  immense  sarc.ophag'us  of  purple  porphyry. 
Two  larj^e  exhibit  buildings,  with  a  suitable  avenue  between,  will 
occup}^  the  whole  rectangle  of  the  esplanade. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  space  between  the  Quay  de  la 
Conference  and  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  has  been  greatly 
changed.  The  palace  of  industiT,  a  relic  of  the  Exposition  of  1855, 
has  been  removed.  On  the  line  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  Inva- 
lides  a  broad  thoroughfare  has  been  opened  from  the  river  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Avenue  Marigny,  which  lies  west  of  the  palace  of  the 
elysee.  This  avenue  is  named  the  Avenue  Nicholas  II.  A  new  edi¬ 
fice,  called  the  grand  palace  of  fine  arts,  has  a  fa^*ade  500  feet  long  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Avenue  Nicholas  II,  and  extends  through  nearly  to 
the  Avenue  d’Antin.  In  the  perfection  of  its  design  and  the  profusion 
of  its  ornamentation  this  building  is  intended  to  be  the  noblest  exponent 
of  contemporary  French  architecture  and  sculpture.  It  is  to  contain 
the  exhibit  of  contemporary  art,  French  and  foreign.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  new  avenue,  in  a  smaller  area,  stands  the  small  palace  of  fine 
arts.  It  will  contain  the  centennial  exposition,  illustrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  French  art.  This  building  will  show  the  same  perfection  of 
design  and  execution  which  characterizes  its  neighbor  opposite.  It  is 
a  large  building,  called  ‘■‘petit”  only  because  it  is  smaller  than  the  other 
called  “grand.”  These  edifices  are  intended  to  be  permanent  memen¬ 
tos  of  the  Exposition  of  1900.  They  will  have  cost  about  $4,200,000. 
In  the  future  the  “  salon”  will  be  held  in  the  larger  art  building. 

A  magnificent  new  bridge  will  cross  the  Seine,  connecting  the 
Avenue  Nicholas  II  with  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  It  is  called  the 
Bridge  of  Alexander  III,  in  honor  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  as  the  avenue 
opening  upon  it  is  named  in  honor  of  his  father.  The  bridge  is  360 
feet  long  and  130  feet  wide.  The  structure  is  of  steel,  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  marble.  The  design  is  remarkable  for  the  very  flat  trajectory 
of  its  single  arch,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  of  its  decorations  and  the 
profusion  of  its  sculpture.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Emperor 
for  whom  it  was  named.  The  bridge  will  be  finished  b}"  January  1, 
1900,  and  will  have  cost  $400,000. 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  Exposition  grounds  brings  them  to  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Here  a  suitable  and 
imposing  principal  entrance  will  be  erected  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal 
arch.  Of  course  other  entrances  and  exits  will  be  provided  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  there  will  be  at  least  one  entrance  corresponding  in  its  con¬ 
ception  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Exposition. 

Three  principal  bridges,  besides  the  Bridge  of  Alexander  III,  con¬ 
nect  the  opposite  (pia3"s;  the}"  are  the  Bridge  of  the  Invalides,  at  the 
Avenue  d’Antin;  the  Bridge  of  the  Alma,  at  the  Place  de  I’Alnia,  and 
the  Bridge  of  lena,  opposite  the  Trocadero.  The  space  between  them 
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is  iilso  divided  by  two  teinponiry  l)rid‘j^es.  d'lie  I'ivc'r  has  for  a  loiijr 
time  been  navigated  by  rival  lines  of  siirall,  swift  passentrer  boats, 
touehinj^  alteriiatcdy  sit  ri^lit  Jiiid  left,  and  called,  felicitously,  “spar¬ 
rows”  and  “Hies.”  4\)  these  will  b(‘.  add(‘d  a  lleet  of  ^ondolsis  and 
other  ])le}isure  boats  representing^  water  trjins])ortation  of  sill  nations. 
In  this  stretch  of  ji  mile  jind  a  Inilf,  with  its  hridj^es,  its  oriuimented 
(pijiys,  coven'd  with  jirtistic  structures  jind  ('inhellished  with  eveiy 
t^nice  which  jirt,  architi'cture,  and  the  genius  of  beauty  can  devise, 
will  he  found  ji  ^lory  l)y  dsiy  sind  si  dresini  of  loveliness  liy  ni<^ht  not 
hitherto  realized. 

A^jiin  turnino-  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine,  we  find  at  the  western 
end  of  this  section  of  the  river  the  <»-reat  scpiare  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
the  modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Cami)us  Martins,  a  ^rand 
area  reserved  long  since  for  military  evolutions  on  a  large  scale.  Its 
southern  end  is  closed  h}"  the  imposing  building  of  the  military  school. 
Thence  to  the  river  it  lies  between  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais  to 
the  east  and  the  Avenue  de  Sutiren  to  the  west.  Its  length  is  1,000 
meters  (8,280  feet)  and  its  breadth  500  meters  (1,640  feet).  Its  area 
is  sullicient  for  the  maneuvering  of  80,000  men.  Already  three  inter¬ 
national  expositions  have  used  this  area  for  their  chief  structures. 
Most  of  these  have  been  removed,  and  others  will  be  found  covering 
the  area  more  completel\\  At  the  river  end  of  the  cpiadrangle,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  northwest,  still  stands  the  tower  of  300  meters  (085 
feet),  often  called  from  its  designer  the  Eiti'el  Tower.  It  was  built  for 
the  exposition  of  1880,  contains  7,000  tons  of  iron,  and  cost  ^080,000. 
It  was  nearly  paid  for  by  the  protits  gathered  at  that  exposition. 

At  the  southerly  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  the  machineiy 
hall  of  the  same  period.  At  that  time  it  was  the  largest  room  ever 
covered  b}'  a  roof  of  a  single  span,  and  has  been  surpassed  since  onh" 
bv  the  immense  central  hall  of  the  Columbian  Hxposition  of  1803. 
Although  the  machinery  hall  remains,  it  will  not  ])e  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  in  1880.  This  building  will  be  divided  into  various  apart¬ 
ments  and  so  changed  as  to  lie  hardly  recognized.  The  remainder  of 
the  Champ  de  ]\Iars  will  be  nearly  wholl}'  covered  with  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  buildings,  which  the  French  know  so  well  how  to  arrange. 
Within  these  spacious  halls  the  visitor  will  find  himself  in  rooms 
whose  width  and  height,  area  and  light,  are  wiseh^  adjusted  to  the 
puri)ose  they  are  to  serve — the  exhibition  of  objects  which  make  up 
the  Exposition.  These  ])uildings  have  practically  very  little  exterior 
requiring  treatment  of  decoration;  the  interiors  will  receive  the  most 
elaborate,  varied,  and  elegant  adornment  that  Parisian  taste  can 
design.  The  visitor  will  also  derive  much  comfort  from  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  this  portion  of  the  Exposition,  as  he  may  pass  through  all 
the  departments  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  building. 

8.  Doc.  282,  pt  2 
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Opposite  the  Chjinip  de  Mars,  and  eonnected  with  it  I)}"  the  Bridge 
of  Jena,  lies  the  pai*k  of  the  Trocadero.  This  park  rises  somewhat  rap¬ 
idly  from  the  river  to  a  summit  crowned  hy  the  Palace  of  the  Troca¬ 
dero,  erected  in  1ST8,  and  used  then  as  an  art  gallery.  The  building 
is  impressive,  and  makes  a  fitting  finish  to  this  end  of  the  Exposition. 
The  building  and  the  space  about  it  will  be  occupied  bv  exhibits  of  the 
colonies  of  France  and  the  countries  under  her  protection. 

The  circulation  of  visitors  to  the  various  parts  of  this  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  Exposition  is  well  provided  for.  A  railwa}^  station  Avill  be 
found  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Avenue  de  Suffren,  and  adjacent  to  the  river.  This 
station  is  under  the  control  of  the  railway  of  the  west,  but  will  be 
accessible  to  trains  bringing  visitors  to  the  Exposition  over  an}"  French 
railway.  The  line  passes  the  front  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  by  a  covered 
way,  and  extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides,  where  a  second  station  is  erected.  Thus  the  passengers 
from  without  the  city  may  be  delivered  at,  but  not  in,  the  heart  of  the 
Exposition. 

An  Exposition  line  (Chemin  de  fer  circulaire)  will  take  visitors  just 
without  the  north  gate  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  carry  them  along  the 
Quay  d’Orsay  to  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Esplanade,  thence  to  the 
Rue  Faber,  the  Avenue  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  and  the  Avenue  de  Suffren, 
to  the  principal  railway  station  and  the  point  of  departure.  This  rail¬ 
way  will  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Exposition  space  south  of  the 
river.  A  surface  car  on  the  north  bank  will  connect  the  parks  of  the 
Trocadero  and  fine  iirts. 

The  total  surface  of  the  four  areas  and  the  connecting  links  along 
the  Seine  is  336  acres.  That  of  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  210  acres. 
The  removal  of  the  smaller  pavilions  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  permits  the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  of  that 
wide  area  for  the  installation  of  exhibits.  Besides  the  spaces  described 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  an  area  has  been  secured  in  the  park  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  just  without  the  city,  on  its  eastern  border,  for  the  exhibition  of 
athletic  games,  sports,  etc.  A  newly  constructed  railway  will  connect 
this  annex  with  the  principal  Exposition  grounds. 

The  conditions  of  this  PAposition  limit  its  areas  to  an  amount  far 
less  than  that  recpiired  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  exhibitors,  and  all 
the  nations,  E ranee  herself  included,  are  compelled  to  restrict  their 
displays. 

PVr  the  most  part  the  exhibits  will  be  installed  by  groups  instead  of 
by  nations,  thus  })recluding  the  idea  of  a  series  of  national  expositions 
and  insuring  to  the  l^iris  Exposition  an  eminently  international  and 
universal  character. 


GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION. 


(lUOl'l*  I. — EdL'CATIOX  and  INSTKIX^TIDN. 

Class  1. — Fjluvdtiotk  of  the  child — Phleinoitarij  hintcacthni — Instruc¬ 
tion  o  f  (id ults. 

Logishition,  organization,  general  statistics, 
l^iiildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  tittings. 

School  furniture. 

Educational  appliances  and  books. 

Organizing,  renewing,  and  perfecting  the  teaching  stati'. 
Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  daily 
programmes,  etc. 

Hesidts  obtained. 


Class  ^1. — Secondary  education. 

(.Secondary  education  of  boys;  classical  education;  modern  education;  education  of  girls.) 

Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 

Buildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  tittings. 

School  furniture. 

Educational  appliances  and  books. 

Organizing,  renewing,  and  perfecting  the  teaching’  staff. 
Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  daily 
programmes,  .special  instruction  in  singing,  gymnastics,  fencing,  .school 
games. 

Results  obtained. 

Cla.ss  H. — Hi  (flier  (Hucation. 

Lt'gislation,  organization,  general  stati.stics  of  higher  education. 
Institutions  for  higher  education. 

Buildings:  Iffans  and  models,  arrangimient,  tittings. 

Furniture. 

Educational  appl  iances. 

Organi7.ation  and  renewal  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Management  of  colleges,  universities,  etc.:  Curriculums,  regula¬ 
tions,  methods,  etc. 

Results  obtained. 
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Sciej) tijic  institutimis. 

Learned  societies. 

Investigations  and  piddieations. 

Scientitie  expeditions. 

Class  education  in  fine  arts} 

(Institutions  for  tea(!hing  drawing  and  music.) 

Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 

Buildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  tittings. 

Furniture. 

Educational  appliances. 

Teaching  staff. 

Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  methods. 

Results  obtained. 

Class  5. — Special  education  in  agriculture} 

(Higher  or  scientific  education  in  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  and  forestry;  instruction  in  which 
theory  takes  precedence  over  practice;  instruction  in  which  practice  takes  precedence  over  theory; 
practical  instruction  in  apprentice  schools;  special  schools  for  technical  instruction  in  industries 
related  to  farming;  special  agricultural  education  in  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
colleges,  in  schools,  and  in  primary  schools;  instruction  by  consulting  or  visiting  professors;  prac¬ 
tical  instruction.) 

Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 

Buildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  fittings. 

School  furniture. 

PMucational  appliances. 

Organization  and  renewal  of  administrative  and  teaching  staff. 
Management  of  schools:  Plans  of  studies,  regulations,  curriculums, 
methods,  arrangement  of  hours  of  work  (theoretical  course,  exercises 
and  practical  work). 

Results  obtained. 

Class  G. — Special  industrial  and  commercied  education. 

Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 

Buildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  fittings. 

P^urniture. 

Pklucational  appliances. 

Teaching  staff'. 

Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  hours  of  work. 

R(‘sults  obtained. 

‘  Ill  tlie  distribution  of  exhibits  sjiecial  teaching  in  art  will  be  placed  next  to  the 
group  of  works  of  art  of  which  it  will  form  the  vestibule. 

^In  the  distribution  of  exhibits  agricultural  education  may  form  part  of  the  group 
of  agriculture. 
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(iKori*  II. - ^^’oKKS  or  AKT.‘ 

(  ’lass  7.  —  Puintimfs —  (  '(irfoont< — I >ni n'hHjs. 

Piiiiitin^s  oil  ciiiivus,  wood,  iiKiUil,  (miiuik*!,  ])orc(*IjiiM,  fiiiiMicii  jind  o!i 
various  propanitioiis,  by  all  direct  incthods,  in  oil,  wax,  teiup<*ra,  (*tc. 

Water  colors,  pastids,  cartoons  for  fn‘scocs,  tap(‘stri(‘s  and  stained 
t^^lass.  Drawinj^s  of  all  kinds. 

Class  8. — Knifrarhuf  <(n(i  I!f/in(fr(tjflni. 

Kn^ravin^s  j)rinted  in  one  or  more  colors.  Litliot^rajiliy  with  crayon 
or  brush;  chromolitho^rai)ln'.  , 

Class  h. — Scfilpture  and  cnfjravitHf  on,  medaU  and  (jems. 

Sculpture  and  bas-reliefs  of  h^ures  and  animals.  Models  in  plaster, 
clay,  or  wax.  Originals  and  reproductions  in  stone,  marble,  bronze, 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc. 

Class  10. — .  1  rch  i  tect  are. 

Drawings,  photographs,  and  models  of  coiiH)leted  buildings  (public 
or  private).  Designs  for  liuilding.  Kestorations  from  ruins  or  from 
descriptions. 

Guour  III. — Appliances  and  general  processes  relating  to 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Class  11. — Ty^xxiraphij —  Varwuii  2>r  hit  I  ng  processes. 

(Equipment,  i)roces.seH  and  products.) 

1.  ^Machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  typography,  lithography, 
copper-})late  printing,  autography,  engraving  on  copper,  on  zinc,  etc. 
Machinery  used  for  photo-mechanical  ])rinting. 

Etpiipment,  apparatus  and  products  of  t^'pe  foundries,  of  stercoWp- 
ing,  etc. 

M  achines  for  setting  and  distributing  type. 

Special  etpiipment  for  printing  bank  notes,  postage  stamps,  etc. 

Typewriting  machines. 

2.  Specimens,  in  black  and  in  color,  of  typography,  lithography, 
copper-plate  printing,  and  other  methods  of  printing. 

Specimens  of  engravings  and  drawings,  obtained,  reproduced, 
enlarged  or  reduced  by  mechanical  or  photographic  processes. 

'  This  group  comprises  only  fine  arts.  A  sixjcial  i)lace  is  reserved  in  other  groups 
for  decorative  arts.  The  list  of  exhibitors  receiving  awards  in  the  classes  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  will  be  dividtni  into  two  sections;  one  for  designers  of  drawing,  cartoons, 
models  in  clay,  etc.,  and  the  other  for  manufacturers. 
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C '  r. ASS  Iji. — JVt  of (H fra ph //. 

(FLciuipiuent,  j)ro(resst‘s  iind  i)n)<lu(!ts.) 

1.  Haw  materials,  instruments  and  apparatus  of  photoj^raphy. 
E(piipment  of  photographic  studios. 

2.  ^  Negative  and  positive  photography  on  glass,  paper,  wood,  cloth, 
enamel,  etc.  Photogravure  in  intaglioand  in  relief;  photocollograph}-; 
photolithography.  Stereoscopic  prints.  Enlarged  and  micrographic 
photographs.  Color  photography.  Direct  and  indirect  photo-color 
printing.  Scientihe  and  other  applications  of  photograph}". 

Class  18. — Bookn^  itiuslcal  {equipaiejits  and 

jyr'oducts)^  ne\mpap)erH^  jjosters. 

New  books  and  new  editions  of  old  books. 

Collections  of  works  forming  special  libraries. 

Reviews  and  other  periodicals.  Newspapers.  Posters. 

Drawings,  atlases,  albums. 

Musical  publications. 

Equipment,  processes  and  products  of  making  stitched  books  and 
of  bookbinding. 

Class  and  aipjaratm  for  geograjjhy  and  amrnograpluj— 

Topmg  ragjlnj . 

Maps,  charts,  and  atlases,  geographical,  geological,  hydrographical, 
astronomical,  etc. 

Physical  maps  of  all  kinds.  Topographical  maps,  Hat  or  in  relief. 
Terrestrial  or  celestial  globes.  Statistical  works  and  tables. 

Tables  and  nautical  almanacs  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and  seamen. 

Class  15. — Inatr aments  (f  jrrocision — Coins  and  medals. 

( Ai)pliances,  procssses  and  products.) 

iNlathematical  and  scientific  apparatus  and  instruments. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  for  practical  geometry,  land  surveying, 
topography  and  geodesy;  compasses,  calculating  machines,  levels, 
mariner’s  compasses,  barometers,  etc. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  for  measuring,  verniers,  micrometer 
screws,  di^'iding  machines,  sensitive  balances  for  exact  weighing,  etc. 

Ordinary  optical  instruments.  Astronomical  instruments.  Phys¬ 
ical  and  meteorological  instruments,  etc.  Instruments  and  apparatus 
for  use  in  laboratories  and  observatories. 

^Measures  and  weights  of  difierent  countries. 


*  For  the  award  of  prizes  exhibitors  will  be  divided  into  two  .sections,  one  coinj^ris- 
ing  amateurs  and  savants,  the  other  professionals. 
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K(iuipnu*iit  for  the  iiiumifiicture  of  coins  iind  iiiediils.  (Appliiiiiccs 
for  weij^hint^  the  metal,  t(‘stin^  the  standard  of  alloys,  melting  and 
castin*^,  rolling,  stampintjf  out,  milling,  washin^^,  verification  of  weif^ht 
of  coins,  coiintinj,^,  striking  and  checking  them  before  delivery.  E((uii)- 
ment  for  the  })reparation  of  stann)s  and  dies,  coins  and  medals.  Treatises 
ii|)on  coins,  economical,  statistical,  etc.) 

Ch.ASS  1(). — Medicine  (nid  sn/yery. 

Ap})liances,  instruments,  and  ai)i)aratus  for  work  in  anatomy,  histol- 
o^ry  and  bacteriology.  Anatomical  models,  normal  and  i)athological; 
histoloj^ical  and  bacterioloj^ical  prcj)arations. 

Apparatus  for  sterilizing'  instruments  and  appliances  for  dressing 
wounds. 

Instruments  for  general  and  special  medical  research. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  general,  special,  and  local  surgery. 

Appliances  for  dressing  wounds. 

Apparatus  for  plastic  and  mechanical  prosthesis;  orthopiedic  appa¬ 
ratus;  apparatus  for  hernia;  apparatus  for  medical  gymnastics;  mate¬ 
rial,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  speciel  therapeutics. 

Instruments  used  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Appliances  for  the  use  of  the  infirm,  of  invalids,  and  of  lunatics. 

Cdiests  and  cases  of  instruments  and  medicines  for  the  use  of  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Appliances  for  rendering  aid  to  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Appliances  for  rendering  aid  to  persons  apparently  drowned  or 
asphyxiated. 

Instruments  and  appliances  for  veterinary  surgeiy. 

Class  17. — Musical  instrwnieriU. 

(Materials,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Materials  and  processes  for  manufacturing  musical  instruments: 
Wind  instruments,  in  lirass  or  wood;  stringed  instruments;  pianos,  etc. 

2.  Wind  instruments  of  metal  or  wood,  having  openings  with  or 
without  keys,  simple  mouth  pieces,  pipes  or  reeds,  with  or  without 
reservoirs  of  air. 

Metal  wind  instruments,  plain  or  with  lengthening  pieces,  slides, 
pistons,  ke3^s,  or  reeds. 

Wind  instruments  with  ke3d)oard:  organs,  accordions,  etc. 

Stringed  instruments  without  kevboard,  phyed  with  the  fingers  or 
with  a  bow. 

Stringed  instruments  with  kevboard:  pianos,  etc. 

Instruments  phwed  bv  percussion  or  friction:  drums  and  cymbals. 

Automatic  instruments:  barrel  organs,  bird  organs,  musical  boxes, 
etc. 
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Separate  parts  of  imisieal  instriiiiients,  and  orchestral  appliances. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments. 

Primitive,  rude,  or  strange  instruments. 

Class  18.  — Theatrical  aj)j)llances  and  eqaijraieaf. 

Interior  eciuipment  of  theaters.  S[)ecial  furniture. 

Arrangements  for  preventing  and  extinguishing  tires. 

Sceneiy;  curtains,  metallic  curtains,  gauzes,  nets;  colors,  brushes, 
pallettes;  cordage;  special  iron  work;  lighting;  electrical  apparatus, 
candelabra,  colored  screens;  apparatus  for  imitating  flame,  smoke,  light¬ 
ning,  fireworks;  projections,  specters;  phosphorescence. 

Machineiy:  windlasses,  drums,  chests,'  traveling  platforms,  slides, 
trolleys,  traps,  counterweights,  flies. 

Costumes:  special  materials,  printing  on  difl'erent  materials,  armor; 
jewelry;  foot  gear,  dancing  shoes;  wigs,  beards,  making-up,  paints 
for  making- up. 

Properties:  reproduction  of  various  phenomena,  such  as  thunder, 
hail,  wind,  snoAV,  gun-firing;  cardboard  work  of  all  kinds;  furniture 
made  in  perspective. 

Giiour  IV. — Machinery. 

Class  W).— Steam  engines. 

Fire  boxes,  furnaces,  chimneys  for  boilers. 

Boilers,  stationary,  semistationaiy,  or  portable,  packings  and  fittings 
for  boilers.  Appliances  for  boiler  feeding,  steam  jacketing,  anti¬ 
scaling  compounds,  methods  of  purification  of  water.  Feed- water 
heaters,  steam  dryers,  super-heaters. 

Transmission  of  steam;  joints,  cocks,  piping. 

Engines,  stationary,  portable  and  semiportable.  Valve  gear.  Con¬ 
densers.  Regulators  and  governors.  Apparatus  for  lubrication. 

Engines  moved  by  vapors  other  than  steam. 

Methods  of  testing  and  registering  steam  apparatus. 

Association  of  owners  of  steam  apparatus. 

Class  20. —  Yarious  niotars. 

Engines  operated  by  hot  air,  gas,  petroleum,  compressed  or  rarefied 
air,  ammonia,  carbonic-acid  gas.  Parts  of  fittings  of  such  machines. 

H3Mraulic  motors,  wheels,  turbines,  Avater-pi-essure  engines,  etc. 

Windmills  and  wind  motors. 

Horsepowers,  tumblers;  spring,  counterweight  and  pedal  motors,  etc. 

Class  21. — General  inachinerg . 

Apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  ])ower,  shafting,  pedestals, 
guides,  jointed  svstems,  gearing,  clutches,  pawls. 
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rulU'Vs,  lu'lts  and  cables  for  the  ( raiisiiiissioii  of  po\v(‘r.  Funicular 
systems. 

(lovernors  and  sju'ed  regulators. 

Lubricators. 

Apparatus  for  measuring  the  work  of  machines,  eount(‘rs,  recorders, 
spt'cd  indicators,  dynamometers,  i)i*essure  ^au^es. 

Weiirhiii<r  machines.  Tcstin<»f  machines.  Meters  for  water  or  mis. 

^Machines  for  moving  heavy  bodies,  cranes,  lifts,  etc. 

Machines  for  raising  water,  hand  or  steam  pumps,  norias,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  used  by  tirenien. 

Hydraulic  presses  and  accumulators. 

Water  pii)es  and  accessories. 

Air  compressors  and  pipes. 

Ventilators. 

'rransmission  and  distriliution  of  power  at  a  distance  ])y  means  of 
water,  steam,  air,  or  vacuum. 

Apparatus  and  associations  for  the  })revention  of  accidents  by 
machinery. 

Class  '2'’2. — Machine  tooln. 

1.  For  working  in  metal. 

Machines  working  by  shock,  compression,  or  tension;  steam  ham¬ 
mers,  trip  hammers,  drop  forging  and  swaging  machines;  machines 
for  cutting,  shearing,  punching,  stamping;  rollers,  draw  benches,  wire¬ 
drawing  machines;  machines  and  presses  for  stretching,  flanging,  etc.; 
machines  for  bending,  butting  and  Avelding;  for  riveting;  for  work¬ 
ing  plates  (cutting,  bending,  rolling,  edging,  forming,  etc.).  Methods 
of  heating,  annealing,  tempering,  cementing,  welding  and  brazing  ki 
ordinary  use.  Tools  used  with  the  forge  and  with  the  above-named 
machines;  anvils,  beaked  anvils,  vises,  hammers,  shears,  punches, 
dies,  etc. 

Machines  with  cutting  tools;  lathes;  machines  for  drilling,  boring, 
screw  cutting,  milling;  saws  for  cutting  metal;  machines  for  planing, 
slotting,  groving,  etc.  Special  tools  for  the  above  machines.  Vises, 
chucks  and  accessories. 

Machines  which  use  as  tools  such  substances  as  grit,  emery,  or  dia¬ 
mond;  machines  to  grind,  polish,  sharpen;  dressers.  Grindstones, 
emery  grinders,  tools  of  corundum  and  diamond.  Accessories  of  these 
machines  and  grindstones. 

Equipment  and  tools  for  hand  work;  vises,  flies,  graving  tools,  taps 
and  dies,  screw  plates,  etc. 

Methods  and  equipment  for  setting  out  work,  adjusting,  checking 
and  testing;  surface  plates,  beam  compasses,  straightedges,  squares, 
compasses,  etc.;  calipers,  gauges,  scidbing  blocks,  standard  gauges 
and  instruments  for  testing  shapes  and  dimensions. 
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"21.  For  working  in  wood. 

SiiW8  for  felling  trees,  for  dividing  into  logs,  for  shaping,  etc. 
Machines  for  sawing  lumber.  Machines  for  planing,  turning,  boring, 
mortising,  for  tongueingand  grooving;  for  making  tenons  and  mortises; 
for  shaping  and  copying. 

Machine  fittings. 

M  achine  and  hand  tools  specially  fitted  for  working  in  wood. 

3.  Various  machine  tools  not  included  in  any  other  classihcation. 

Group  V. — Electricity. 

Class  23. — Machines  for  (jenerating  and  ash aj  electricity.  • 

Apparatus  for  generating  currents;  dynamos  producing'  continuous, 
alternating,  or  polj^phasc  currents. 

Transmission  of  energy  to  a  distance.  Motors  for  continuous,  alter¬ 
nating,  or  rotary  field  currents. 

Modification  of  currents.  Motor  generators.  Alternating  current 
transformers. 

Application  to  transportation;  electric  locomotives,  electric  railwa3"s. 

Application  to  mechanical  purposes;  elevators,  winches,  cranes, 
capstans,  transfer  tables,  machine  tools,  traveling  cranes. 

Special  methods  of  distribution,  conduits. 

Safety  appliances  and  regulators. 

Class  24:.  — E lectro-chemistry. 

Batteries. 

Accumulators. 

Equipment  and  processes  generall}^  used  in  electroplating  and 
electrotyping. 

Production  and  refining  of  metals,  or  alloys. 

Applications  to  industrial  chemistry;  bleaching;  disinfection  of 
sew'age  water;  sugar  refining;  manufacture  of  soda,  chlorine,  chlorate 
of  potash,  etc. 

Class  25. — Electric  lighting. 

Use  of  continuous  or  alternating  currents. 

Arc  lamps.  Regulators.  Carbons  for  lamps. 

Tncandescent  lamps. 

Special  installations;  factories,  pul)lic  ljuildings,  dw^elling  houses. 

Central  stations. 

Applications  to  light-houses,  navigation,  military  service,  public 
Avorks. 

Apparatus  for  safety  and  regulation.  Meters. 

PliotometiT.  Appai-atus  for  determining  the  intensit}^  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  illuminating  poAver  of  light. 

Special  electrical  appliances;  chandeliers,  candelabra,  ornaments, 
brackets,  etc. 
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Class  — Tele(iT((j)Jni  and  telejfhony. 

'rele^nq)hic  instruments,  tninsmitters  and  receivers. 

Multiplex  ai)i)aratus. 

Simultaneous  transmission. 

Various  devices;  relays,  sounders,  li^-litnin^*  arresters. 

transmission  of  speech:  telephones  and  microphones. 

telephone  exchanges:  calls,  annunciators,  switchboards. 

Simultaneous  telegra])hy  and  telephony. 

Conduits  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  Overhead  conductors, 
subterranean  and  submarine  cables. 

Class  27. —  Various  cq)plications  of  electricity. 

Scientihe  apparatus  and  measuring  instruments. 

Electricit}^  as  applied  in  therapeutics,  surgery  and  dentistry. 

Electric  clocks. 

Application  of  electricity  to  railways,  mines  and  public  works.  Sig¬ 
nals.  Exploders. 

Indicators  and  recording  appartus  for  all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena. 

Electric  furnaces. 

Electric  welding. 

Apparatus  for  heating  by  electricity. 

Group  VI. — Civil  engineering — transportation. 

Class  28. — Materials^  equipment  and  process  relathig  to  civil 

engineering. 

Building  materials  (other  than  timber,  materials  extracted  from 
quarries,  metals  and  ceramic  products):  lime,  cement,  plaster,  atificial 
stone,  etc.  Equipment  and  methods  of  production  of  these  materials. 

Methods  of  testing  building  materials. 

Preparation  of  building  materials:  implements  and  methods  used  by 
stonecutters,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  joiners,  locksmiths,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  painters,  etc. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  used  in  earthwork:  hand  tools,  excava¬ 
tors,  scrapers,  barrows,  dump  carts,  service  tracks,  handcarts,  trucks, 
etc. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  (other  than  pumps)  for  preparing  founda¬ 
tions:  piles,  pile  drivers,  screw  piles,  pneumatic  apparatus,  etc. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  of  transporting  and  distributing  material. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  streets, 
public  promenades,  etc. 

Equipment  for  lighting  seacoasts  and  beacons. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  used  in  distributing  water  and  gas  (not 
including  gas  meters). 

Equipment  for  and  methods  used  in  pneumatic  telegraphy. 
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Class  29. — jdaiis  and  deMupis  for  j}al)l I c  irorfr. 

Roads  and  other  pu))lic  lligilwa3^s  on  land.  Bridges  and  viaducts. 

Inland  navigation;  improvement  of  rivers;  construction  of  canals; 
dams,  locks,  lifts,  fixed  bridges,  or  drawl)ridges,  canal  bridges,  reser¬ 
voirs  and  feeders,  pumping  stations,  mechanical  towing  and  warping; 
equipment  used  for  the  development  of  river  ports. 

Seaports;  general  arrangements:  jetties,  basins,  locks,  swing  bridges; 
ecpiipment  for  development  (not  including  shipping). 

Maritime  canals. 

Provision  of  lights  and  beacons  for  seacoasts. 

Protection  against  Hooding  by  rivers  or  by  sea. 

Railways,  as  regards  plan  and  profile  of  the  line,  and  engineering 
works. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  in  cities. 

Water  supply,  sanitation  and  gas  lighting  of  cities. 

System  of  telegraphy  by  compressed  air. 

Statistics,  maps  and  publications  relative  to  public  works. 

Construction  of  the  International  Exposition  of  1900. 

Class  30. — Carriages  and  wlieelwrlghf  s  work — Aatoniohiles  and  cycles. 

Pleasure  carriages,  sleighs,  sedan  chairs. 

Pulfiic  carriages;  ambulances;  carriages  for  invalids  and  infants. 

Carts  for  all  purposes;  trucks  and  drays. 

Vehicles  driven  by  mechanical  motors. 

Motocycles. 

Bicycles. 

Velocipedes. 

Detached  parts,  materials  and  inventions  pertaining  to  carriage 
building,  wheelwright’s  work,  automobiles,  or  cycles. 

Class  31. — Saddlery  and  harness. 

Equipment  for  horses  or  other  animals,  attached  to  carriages, 
mounted,  or  in  the  stable.  Harnesses  for  pleasure  carriages,  saddles, 
bridles;  harness  for  public  service  or  for  draft.  Parts  of  harness, 
materials,  and  inventions  pertaining  to  saddlery  and  harness  making. 

Class  ‘6'!.-^  -  Equipment  for  railways  and  street  railways. 

1.  Railways  of  standard  or  narrow  gauge. 

Permanent  way :  grading,  ballast,  etc.;  ties,  rails,  chairs,  fish-plates, 
and  other  parts  of  the  track;  switches  and  crossings;  stations;  transfer 
tables,  turntables,  and  liridges;  weighing  apparatus,  gauges,  and  acces¬ 
sories;  fixed  signals,  systems  and  apparatus  for  securing  the  safety  of 
trafiic;  water  supply;  snow  sheds  and  fences;  track  repairer’s  tools. 
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Rolling  stoc.k:  locoinotivos,  tondors;  pjissongor  coaches;  freight  cars; 
separate  parts  of  above;  automatic- brakes;  train  signaling  apparatus; 
engine  houses;  shops  for  construction  and  i*epairs;  snowplows;  appa¬ 
ratus  for  taking  various  observations;  dynamometers,  self-registering 
apparatus;  laboratories. 

Management:  time  tables;  distribution  of  rolling  stock;  cleaning 
and  disinfection;  signaling  of  train  men  and  various  systems  for  assur¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  trallie;  passenger  department;  tickets,  ticket  cases, 
posters,  tariffs;  freight  department;  tariffs;  methods  and  equipment 
for  checking  and  liandling  baggage  and  freight. 

'2.  Other  I'ailway  systems. 

Rack,  cable,  elevated,  sliding  railwa3"s;  mova])le  platforms. 

Permanent  wa}’:  motive  power  or  motors;  rolling  stock. 

8.  Street  railwa\\s.  Various  t\qies  of  tracks  upon  different  kinds  of 
roads;  switches  and  crossings;  turn  tables;  Y’s  and  loops  for  turning; 
implements  for  track  hudng,  cleaning,  etc. 

Cars  drawn  b}"  animals:  locomotives  and  automobile  vehicles;  roll¬ 
ing  stock  for  street  railways  operated  bv  mechanical  traction;  braking 
appliances;  equipment  for  using  stoi*ed  power  (hot  water,  compressed 
air,  electricit}",  etc.). 

4.  Special  methods  of  transportation,  similar  to  railways. 

Transport  of  ships  over  railwa3^s. 

5.  Bibliograph}’.  ' 

Statistics,  special  maps,  and  various  publications  relative  to  railwa3\s. 

Cr.ASs  88. — Matey^ial  and  equipment  'used  in  tlve  mercantile  marine. 

1.  Raw  material  and  material  specialh"  used  in  the  construction  and 
fitting  out  of  ships  and  boats.  • 

2.  Special  tools  and  implements  used  in  shipbuilding  3Tirds  and  in 
marine  engine  works. 

3.  Drawings  and  models  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  or  boats  for  navigat¬ 
ing  seas  or  rivers.  Illustrations  showing  the  arrangement  of  such 
vessels  or  boats. 

Launches  and  small  craft  propelled  1)3^  machineiy,  hy  wind,  or  bv 
oars. 

Drawings  and  models  of  tugs  and  towboats. 

Motive  power  for  vessels  and  boats;  (drawings,  models,  and  speci¬ 
mens):  Boilers,  water  heaters,  evaporators,  recuperators,  filters  for 
feed  water;  engines,  condensers,  propellers;  machinery  auxiliary  to 
main  engines,  pumps,  governors,  indicators  of  speed  and  direction, 
engine  counters,  etc.  Arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fires  in 
holds,  storerooms  and  passages.  Engines  for  loading  and  unloading 
merchandise. 

Equipment:  winches,  tackle,  chains,  anchors,  hawsers,  cables,  etc., 
steering  apparatus,  order  transmitters,  machineiy  for  working  sails, 
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ships  lights  and  signals,  fresh  water  condensers,  apparatus  for  lighting, 
heating,  supplying  air  and  ventilation.  Special  apparatus  for  the  gen¬ 
eration  and  use  of  electricity,  freezing  apparatus,  special  instruments 
for  determining  position  and  time,  flags  and  signals,  furniture,  etc. 

Pleasure  craft:  yachts  and  steam  or  sail  boats,  rowboats,  outriggers, 
skitfs,  etc.,  and  their  accessories  (drawings,  models,  and  specimens). 

Submarine  navigation. 

Pkpiipment  for  the  saving  of  lives  and  vessels  at  sea,  l)oats,  line  car¬ 
riers,  lines,  traversers,  safety  ))elts  and  jackets,  etc.  Humane  societies. 
Spreading  of  oil  upon  the  sea.  Equipment  for  raising  wreckage, -and 
for  submarine  operations  for  saving  sunken  material. 

Swimming. 

Statistics,  special*  charts  and  pu])lications  relative  to  navigation  for 
commerce  or  for  pleasure. 

Class  84. — Aerial  navi  gall  aa. 

Balloon  construction;  fabrics,  varnishes,  cars,  A^alves;  netting,  cord¬ 
age;  appliances  for  stopping  balloons,  anchors,  grapnels.  Generation 
of  h3"drogen  and  of  other  light  gases.  Captive  balloons. 

Aerial  voyages.  Use  of  balloons  for  the  studv  of  the  atmosphere; 
air  currents,  clouds,  temperature  at  great  heights;  optical  phenomena, 
etc.  Drawings,  maps  of  journeys,  diagrams,  photographs. 

Militaiy  ballooning;  militaiy  captive  balloons  and  their  accessories; 
wijKling  drums,  transport  wagons;  apparatus  for  inflation. 

Aerial  navigation.  Dirigible  balloons  and  guiding  apparatus.  Fly¬ 
ing  machines;  screw  propellers;  aeroplanes  and  parachutes. 

Group  V IT.  — Ag kiculture. 

Class  35. — F'arm  equij^aient  and  the  nietlod,^  o  f  improving  land. 

Specimens  of  various  svstems  of  farming. 

Plans  and  models  of  farm  l)uildings;  general  arrangement;  stables, 
sheep-folds,  barns,  pig-stves,  breeding  grounds,  special  arrangements 
for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle.  Furniture  for  stables,  barns,  ken¬ 
nels,  etc. 

Harness.  Shoeing. 

F(}uipment  and  methods  of  veterinarv  surgery  science. 

Materials  and  appliances  used  in  agricultural  engineering;  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  marshes;  drainage,  irrigation. 

d\)ols,  implements,  machines  and  appliances  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  in  sowing,  planting,  cleaning  land  (of  weeds,  etc.,)  harvest¬ 
ing  and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  crops  and  of  animal 
products.  Agricultural  machineiy  moved  bv  animals,  wind,  water. 
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strain  or  (‘leclricity.  rortahle  a^ricultui-al  inacliiii(*s  and  horso  pow¬ 
ers.  Wind  mills.  riinii)s.  Wei^hinj^  inachinos.  Kipiipmont  for 
cartage  and  transportation. 

(iranaries.  Silos.  Retting  pits. 

Api)aratiis  for  pi-eparing  food  for  animals. 

Pre})aration  and  preservation  of  manures.  Fertilizers.  C/ommer- 
eial  fertilizers,  l^se  of  sewage. 

C-LASS  8l). — Aj}j)l iaiiCi’x  and  inethoih  of  vit icidture. 

Types  of  l)uildings  used  in  connection  with  viticulture. 

Implements  used  in  the  culture  of  the  vine;  implements  for  deep 
plowing;  vine  plows;  hoes;  tools  foi*  grafting,  pruning,  gathering,  etc. 

Collections  of  vines. 

Appliances  of  vintages,  wine  sheds  and  (*ellars.  Vehicles;  grape 
pickers;  wine  presses,  etc. 

Methods  of  wine  making. 

Methods,  appliances  and  materials  for  ])reserving  wines.  Ferments. 

Diseases  of  wines  and  methods  of  checking  them. 

Ch.ASS  87. — Apjdiancex  ((nd  methodic  losed  in  agricult imd  indmtrlei^. 

Types  of  agricultural  factories  connected  with  farming;  dairies; 
creameries;  cheese  factories;  distilleries,  starch  factories,  etc. 

Oil  mills.  Margarine  factories. 

Workshops  for  the  preparation  of  textile  libers. 

Eipdpments  for  the  l)reeding  of  birds  and  for  the  artificial  hatching 
and  fattening  of  poultrv. 

Class  88. — Theory  of  agriculture — Agricultural  HtatlMicr. 

Studies  relating  to  soil  and  water  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Agi-ologic  charts,  agronomic  charts,  climatic  charts,  various  agri¬ 
cultural  charts.  Registers  of  land  tenures. 

Rural  population.  Division  of  cultivated  territory.  Yield  and 
returns.  Census  of  farm  animals. 

Progress,  especially  since  1889.  History  of  agriculture  in  its  suc¬ 
cessive  changes.  Ilistoiy  of  fluctuations  in  prices  of  land,  rents,  labor, 
live  stock,  crops,  and  animal  products. 

Institutions  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  agriculture. 
Agricultural  experiment  stations  and  laboratories,  plans,  models, 
organization,  staff,  implements,  expense,  work.  Societies,  agricultural 
communions,  and  associations.  Loans  on  lands.  Loans  on  agricul¬ 
tural  securitv.  Benevolent  institutions.  Agricultural  insurance. 

Legislative  and  administrative  measures. 

Books,  papei’s,  statistics,  diagrams,  periodical  puldications. 
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C/i.ASS  31). —  Yeijetahle  food  jyrod.uctH. 

Cereals:  wheat,  lye,  harle}',  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  other  cereals  in 
sheaves  or  in  grain. 

Legumes:  broad  beans,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  etc. 

Tubers  and  roots:  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc. 

Sugar  producing  plants:  beets,  cane,  sorghum,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  plants:  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. 

Oil-producing  plants:  olives,  edible  vegetable  oils. 

Forage,  cured  or  in  silos,  and  fodder  for  cattle. 

Class  40. — Avimal  food,  2>'i"oducts. 

Edible  animal  fats  and  oils. 

Milk,  fresh  or  preserved. 

Butter,  fresh,  salted,  or  partly  salted. 

Cheese. 

Kggs- 

Class  41 .  — Ineddde  agrlmd timd-  products. 

Textile  plants:  cotton,  ffax  and  hemp  in  the  straw,  scutched  or 
unscutched,  ramie,  phormium  tenax,  textile  vegetable  libers  of  all 
kinds. 

Oil-producing  plants  in  stalk  or  in  seed. 

Nonedible  fats  and  oils. 

Plants  containing  tannin. 

Plants  containing  dyes;  medicinal  plants. 

Tobacco,  in  stalk,  in  leaf,  and  in  seed.^ 

Hops.  Teasels,  etc. 

Plants  and  seeds  from  natural  or  cultivated  prairies. 

Wool,  raw,  washed  or  unwashed. 

Hair  and  bristles  of  domestic  animals. 

Feathers,  down,  hair,  etc. 

Class  42. —  Useful  insects  and  tJoeir  j)t'oducts — Injurious  insects  and 

plant  diseases. 

Systematic  (‘ollections  of  useful  and  injurious  insects. 

Bees.  Silkworms  and  other  bombycids.  Cochineal  insects. 
Systematic  collections  of  vegetable  parasites  of  plants  and  animals. 
Appliances  for  rearing  and  keeping  bees  and  silkworms.  Their 
products.  Honey,  wax,  cocoons. 

Appliances  and  processes  for  destroying  plant  diseases  and  injurious 
insects. 


’Included  ill  the  class  of  tobacco  luanufactures. 
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GkOCP  VIII. - IIoiiTKJUI/rUKK  AND  AKltOKKTJDTUKK. 

Class  4II. — Aj>j>l  iuntrs  a  nd  nut  hods  of  In  n't  tcnlt  are  and  artnn'iindtnre. 

'Fools  for  t^mrdeiiers  and  mirservincn:  spades,  picks,  hoes,  lawn- 
mowers,  garden  rollers.  Tools  for  ])riinin<r,  j^raftin^,  ^atheririf^, 
])aekinj^,  and  transporting  produce;  pruninj^  and  ^raftinj^  knives, 
ladders.  Props.  Waterinj^  apparatus. 

Apparatus  and  objects  for  ornamenting^  gardens:  vases,  pots,  chairs, 
seats,  fountains,  labels,  etc. 

Glasshouses  and  their  accessories:  heatinj^  apparatus;  mattings,  etc. 

Ferneries,  etc.,  for  use  in  dwellings. 

A(iuariums  for  a((uatic  ])lants. 

Garden  architecture:  plans,  drawings,  models,  books,  puTures,  etc. 

Class  44. —  Ye<jetahle><. 

Vegetiibles  cultivated  on  a  large  scale;  vegetables  from  market  gar¬ 
dens;  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  peppers,  arti¬ 
chokes,  cultivated  mushrooms,  water  cresses,  etc.  Fresh  specimens. 

Class  45. — Fruit  trees  and  fruits. 

Species  and  varieties.  Trees  grown  in  the  open ;  trees  trained  against 
the  wall. 

Specimens  of  ])roducts  grown  on  a  large  scale  (orchards,  orangeries): 
apples  and  pears  for  cider,  cherries,  plums,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds, 
nuts,  etc. 

Specimens  of  products  grown  in  gardens:  fruits  grown  in  the  open; 
fruit  grown  against  walls.  New  species  and  varieties. 

Class  4b. — Trees.,  sltruhs.,  ornaniental ])Umts^  and jioirers. 

Ornamental  standard  trees,  seedlings  or  grafted. 

Ornamental  shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen. 

IMants  for  the  ])ark  or  for  the  garden. 

Herbaceous  plants  grown  in  open  ground:  dahlias,  chiysanthe- 
niiims,  etc. 

Mosses  and  baskets  of  llowers.  Bou(|uets  of  natural  tlowers. 

Class  47. — Plants  of  the  consej'vatory . 

Si)ecimens  of  culture  used  in  different  countries  for  use  or  for 
ornament. 

Forced  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  specimens  of  products. 

Species  and  varieties  cultivated  for  ornament;  plants  from  houses 
of  moderate  temperature;  plants  from  hothouses. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 
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C/LAss  4(S.  ~^Scv(ls  (DhI plantti  for  (jardcus  oud  )iurt<eries. 

C4)  I  lections  of  seeds  of  veg’et;il)les. 

Young  trees,  seedlings  or  gnifted. 

(iKoui*  IX. — Forestry,  jiuntino,  fishino,  gathkrin(j  wild  crops. 

Cd.ASS  dd. — Appliances  a }id processes  'osad  in,  forestnj. 

Collections  of  seeds.  Specimens  of  indigenous  or  exotic  forest 
products. 

Special  impleuieiits  for  gathering,  prejiaring,  testing  and  [ireserving 
seeds;  drying  liouses.  ■  linplements  for  nurseries.  F(|uipment  for 
tre(i  culture  and  forest  industries. 

Processes  of  culture  in  nurseries.  Processes  of  culture  jind  of  the 
manageiiient  of  forests. 

Forest  topography. 

Forest  works:  kee})cr’s  houses,  sawmills,  tracks  for  hauling  timber, 
sanitation,  restocking  (with  animals,  etc.). 

Ferracing:  replanting,  turfing,  etc.  Planting  to  hold  the  surface 
of  dunes. 

Class  50. — Products  of  the  cult  I  cat  Ion  of  forests  and  of  forest 

industries. 


Specimens  of  forest  products. 

Wood  for  cabinet  work,  for  building,  for  fuel,  wood  that  has  been 
worked;  lumber;  staves.  Dyewoods. 

Cork;  textile  barks.  Tanning,  fragrant,  resinous  substances,  etc. 

Products  of  foreign  industries;  cooper’s  stock,  basket  work,  manu¬ 
factures  of  esparto,  wooden  shoes,  wood  wool,  corks,  kiln-dried  wood, 
charcoal,  raw  potash,  etc. 

C’lass  51. — Hunting  equftnents. 

(Maiiufiiclnriiifr  iii>i»liaiu!es  and  products.) 

1.  Spt'cial  machineiy  and  tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms; 
machines  for  stniighteiung  barrels;  special  lathes  for  instantaneous 
re})roductions;  machines  for  linishing  the  interior  boring  of  barrels, 
boring  machines;  machines  for  punching  gun  barrels;  sjiecial  machines 
for  making  wooden  gunstocks;  milling  machines,  machines  for  repro¬ 
ducing  ditferent  parts  of  arms  in  steel;  machines  for  polishing  and 
finishing  tem])ered  ])ieces. 

Material  and  tools  for  the  manufatdure  of  c}irtridges  and  ammunition. 

2.  Side  arms. 

Arms  for  trophies;  copies  of  ancient  weapons. 

Missile  weapons.  Bows,  crossbows,  etc. 
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Firearms,  ritles,  j)ist<)ls,  etc. 

Accessories  for  tireanns. 

Bullets,  solid  or  hollow,  explosive.  Biu'ciissioii  caps,  primers, 
cartridj^es. 

Ilimtin*^  e(piii)ments,  appliances  for  trainiiit^-  doj^s. 

Apparatus  used  iu  feuciuj^  schools. 

Class  5!^. — / *rinl nets  of  /; 

Collections  and  drawiiiji^s  of  laud  and  amphibious  animals,  birds  and 

Skins  and  furs  in  the  roii^^h.  Skins  prepared  for  the  furrier.  Tax¬ 
idermist’s  work. 

Hair,  horse  hair  and  bristles.  Undressed  feathers  and  bird  skins. 
Horn,  ivory,  bone  and  tortoise-shell. 

Musk,  castoreum,  civet,  etc. 

Class  53. — FUlilnij  mnupoients  <tn(l  products — lusJt  culture. 

1.  Floating  appliances  used  in  tishing.  Nets,  tackle  and  implements 
for  sea  fishing.  Nets,  weirs,  traps  and  appliances  for  fresh  water 
fishing. 

2.  Marine  fish  culture;  fish,  Crustacea,  molliisks,  radiates,  etc. 

Fresh  water  fish  culture;  installation,  ecpiipment  and  processes  used 

in  pisciculture;  fishways;  culture  of  leeches. 

3.  Aquariums. 

4.  Collections  and  drawings  of  fish,  cetacea,  Crustacea,  molliisks,  etc. 
Pearls,  shells,  mother-of-pearl.  Coral.  Sponges.  Tortoise  shell. 

'Whalebone.  Spermaceti.  Ambergris.  Fish  oils  and  fats. 

Class  54. — Appliances  for  (jatherbuj  mild  cr(ps  and  products  ohtalned. 

1.  Appliances  and  implements  for  gathering  the  products  of  the  soil 
obtained  without  culture. 

2.  Mushrooms.  Truffles.  Edible  wild  fruits. 

Plants,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits  olitained  without  cultivation  and 
used  by  herlialists,  in  pharmacy,  d^’cing,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
oils,  or  for  other  purposes. 

India  rubber;  gutta-percha.  Gums  and  resins. 

Gkolt’  X. — Food  stuffs. 

ClAvSs  55. — Epdjynient  and  methods  emphfijvd,  In  the  preparation  of 

foods. 

Flour  mills.  Factories  for  the  production  of  glucose  and  starch. 
Manufacture  of  food  pastes. 

Bakeries:  Kneading  machines,  mechanical  ovens,  ^lanufacture  of 
ship  biscuit. 
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Pastry  works. 

Manufacture  and  preservation  of  ice.  Freezing  machines  and 
appliances. 

Equipment  and  methods  used  for  preserving  fresh  meats,  game, 
fish,  etc. 

Factories  for  canning  meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Sugar  manufactories  and  refineries. 

Chocolate  manufactories,  confectioneries. 

Preparation  of  ices  and  sherbets. 

Decortication  and  roasting  of  coliee. 

Vinegar  works. 

Distilleries. 

Breweries. 

Manufacture  of  aerated  waters. 

Various  industries  for  the  preparation  of  foods. 

Class  56. — Farinaceous  'products  and  their  derimtives. 

Flour  from  cereals:  grains  from  which  the  hulls  have  been  removed; 
groats,  potato  starch,  rice  flour,  flour  from  lentils  and  broad  beans, 
gluten. 

Tapioca:  sago,  arrowroot,  various  starches.  Mixed  farinaceous 
products. 

Italian  pastes:  semolina,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  noodles,  infant’s  food, 
homemade  pastes. 

Class  57. — Bread  and  'jyastry. 

Breads,  with  or  without  yeast,  fancy  breads,  and  breads  in  molds, 
compressed  breads  for  travelers,  military  campaigns,  etc.  Ship 
biscuits. 

Pastry  of  various  kinds  peculiar  to  each  country.  Ginger-bread 
and  dry  cakes  for  keeping. 

Class  58. — Preserved  meat^  fsh.,  veyetahles  and  fruit. 

Meat  preserved  by  freezing  or  by  any  other  })rocess,  salted  meats, 
canned  meats.  Meat  and  soup  tablets.  Meat  extracts.  Various  pork 
products. 

Fish  preserved  by  freezing.  Salt  fish,  fish  in  barrels,  cod,  herring, 
etc.  Fish  preserved  in  oil,  tunny,  sardines,  anchovies. 

Canned  lobsters,  canned  oysters. 

Vegetiibles  preserved  by  various  processes. 

Fruits,  dried  and  prepared,  prunes,  figs,  raisins,  dates.  Fruits  pre¬ 
served  without  sugar. 
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CvLASs  5!). — Sufjar  and  cojifecfioiu  rif — ( ^un</iiiirufs  and  rrllshcs. 

Suj^jir  for  household  Jind  other  uses,  (ilucose. 

C'hoeohite. 

C^)iifoctionery,  sugared  ahiiouds,  l)oid)ous,  fondants,  nougats,  ani^el- 
iea,  aniso-seod,  preserves,  jcdlies.  Fi-uits  preserved  in  suj^ar.  Bran- 
died  fruits. 

Cotl’ee,  t(‘a  and  aromatic,  drirdvs,  cliicorv  and  sweet  acorns. 

Vine^uir. 

'Fahle  salt. 

Spices:  pepper,  cinnamon,  allspice,  etc. 

Mixed  condiments  and  relishes:  mustard,  curries,  sauces,  etc. 

C’r^ss  00. —  Whun  and  brandies. 

Ordinary  Avines,  red  and  Avhite. 

Sweet  wines,  and  boiled  Avines. 

Sparkling  Avines. 

Brandies. 

Class  01. — Sinq)s  and’  liqueurs — Distilled  sjnrits —  Commercial  edcohol. 

Sirups  and  sAveet  liqueurs:  anissette,  curacao,  ratafia,  chartreuse,  etc. 
Aperients  having  alcohol  as  a  base:  absinthe,  bitters,  etc. 

Aperients  having  Avine  as  a  base:  A^ermouth,  byrrh,  etc. 

Commercial  alcohols:  alcohols  made  from  beets,  molasses,  grains, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Various  distilled  spirits:  gin,  rum,  tatia,  kirsch  AA^asser,  etc. 

Class  02. —  Various  beverages. 

Cider  and  perry. 

Ale,  beer  and  other  malt  li([Uors. 

FermentiMl  drinks  of  CA^ery  kind. 

Aerated  Avaters. 

(troup  XT. — Mixing  and  Metallurgy. 

Ci,ASS  00. —  ^Voiding  of  mines ore  bed.^  ami  stone  quarries. 

[E(iuipi«ent,  processes  and  products.] 

1.  Equipment  and  methods  of  underground  topographA^ 
Bro.specting  for  minerals.  Apparatus  for  l)oring,  for  making  exam¬ 
inations  or  for  artesian  Avells. 

Works  for  controlling  mineral  Avaters. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  of  sinking  and  lining  mine  shafts. 
Equipment  for  and  methods  of  opening  galleries.  Equipment  for 
and  methods  of  excavatingor  cutting  doAvn  in  mines  or  quarries:  Hand 
tools;  engines;  installations  for  compression  of  air;  explosiA^es  and 
methods  of  firing  them. 
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Equipment  for  and  methods  of  underground  transportation. 

IMaehinery  for  lifting  mineral  and  lowering  rubbish. 

Machinery  and  apparatus  for  lowering  and  lifting  miners. 

Machinery  and  pumps  for  draining. 

Ventilating  apparatus  and  processes.  Air  shafts. 

Lighting^apparatus;  safety  lamps. 

Safety  appliances:  safety  catches,  signals,  etc.  Life  saving  appli¬ 
ances. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  of  handling  mining  products  and  for 
their  above-surfa(*e  transportation:  railways,  inclined  planes,  loose 
cables,  aerial  cables  and  trolleys;  appliances  for  loading  wagons,  boats, 
etc. 

Special  machinery  and  appliances  for  working  salt  mines,  petroleum 
wells,  gold  bearing  sands  and  gravels,  etc. 

Apparatus  for  washing  and  mechanically  preparing  ores  and  mineral 
fuel. 

Apparatus  for  compressing  fuel. 

Apparatus  for  preparing  coke:  coke  ovens. 

2.  Ornamental  stones,  hard  stones,  or  building  stones,  rough  hewn, 
sawed  or  polished. 

Rocks  which  produce  lime  or  cement. 

Grindstones,  whetstones,  pumice  stones,  polishing  substances. 

Moulding  sands;  refractory  sands. 

Cla^^s,  kaolins,  flints,  and  other  substances  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware. 

Refractory  rocks  and  tire  clays. 

Beauxite.  Fluor-spar,  asbestos,  meerschaum,  graphite  and  plum¬ 
bago. 

Slates. 

Gems  and  precious  stones. 

Rock  salt:  salt  from  salt  springs,  saltpeter  and  nitrates,  sulphates, 
alums  and  other  natural  salts.  Boric  acid  and  ])orax. 

Raw  sulphur  and  pyrites. 

Natural  mineral  paints. 

Natural  mineral  fertilizers  (phosphates,  coprolites,  etc.) 

Mineral  fuels:  peat,  lignite,  l)ituminous  coal,  anthracite,  coal  dust 
and  compressed  coal,  raw  petroleum  and  asphalt.  Natural  gas. 
Asphalt  and  asphaltic  rocks,  mineral  wax  and  bitumen,  raw  yellow 
amber  and  jet. 

Metallic  ores  of  every  kind.  Native  metals. 

Systematic  collections.  Crystallograph}". 

8.  Geological  maps,  charts  of  underground  topography.  Relief 
maps,  working  plans  of  mines. 

Statistics  and  publications  relative  to  geology,  to  underground  topog¬ 
raphy,  mineralogy,  the  working  of  mines,  etc. 
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C'lass  (>4. — Mrtiill uniff. 

E(iiiipnient  for,  nietliocls  and  j)ro(liict.s  of  the  inamifacture  of  refrac¬ 
tory  materials  for  metallurji^ical  i)iiri)oses  (tire  bricks,  l)Iocks,  cruci¬ 
bles,  retorts,  etc.). 

(bis  generators  and  ^as  furnaces  for  use  in  inetallui’gy. 

Application  of  TKiuid  fuels  to  mebillurg-y. 

Treatment  of  the  ores  of  iron,  manganese  and  chromium.  Eejuip- 
ment  for  smeltin<^,  blast  fui-naces,  blowers,  hot  blast  ap})aratus,  etc. 
Eciuipment  of  foundries:  cupolas,  blowers  and  apparatus.  Production 
of  pi^  iron  and  of  castings.  Ferromanganese  and  manganese  cast¬ 
ings.  Alloys  of  iron. 

Eiiuipments  for,  methods  and  products  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  or  finished  plates,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  steel  castings.  Puddling,  reverberatory  and  smelting  fur¬ 
naces:  hammers,  presses,  rolls.  General  arrangement  and  equipment 
for  producing  Bessemer  metal,  or  for  producing  open  hearth  steel  or 
crucible  steel.  Various  processes  of  manufacturing  iron  or  steel 
direct!}"  from  the  ores,  the  refining  of  the  metal,  the  carburization  of 
iron. 

Equipment  for,  methods  and  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
commercial  forms:  hoop  iron,  band  iron,  rods  for  wii’c  drawing,  iron 
and  steel  wire,  iron  of  special  sections,  armor  plates,  sheet  iron  for 
commercial  and  building  purposes,  corrugated  iron,  axles,  tires,  wheels, 
large  forgings,  gun  barrels,  projectiles,  tubes  welded  or  seamless. 

Production  of  galvanized,  leaded  or  nickeled  plates,  tin  plates  (tin 
plates  bright,  dull,  mottled,  ornamented,  printed),  cans  for  preserves 
or  blacking. 

Treatment  of  the  ores  of  copper  ])y  the  dry  or  ])y  the  wet  process, 
equipment  and  methods  in  use  at  copper  works.  Copper  and  copper 
alloys  in  ingots,  bars  and  sheets. 

Treatment  of  ores  of  metals:  equipment  and  process  for  separation 
and  refining,  furnaces  for  calcination,  roasting,  smelting,  distillation, 
cupellation,  etc.;  apparatus  and  accessories  for  amalgamation.  Tin  in 
ingots.  Zinc  in  ingots  and  in  sheets,  zinc  white.  Load  in  pig,  sheet 
lead,  lead  pipe,  mercury,  antimony  and  oxides  of  antimony.  Nickel 
in  ingots,  hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled  nickel.  ^Metallic  arsenic. 
Aluminum,  alloys  of  aluminum.  Precious  or  rare  metals.  Various 
alloys. 

Eipiipment  for,  and  methods  and  products  of  electric  metallurgy. 

Eipiipment  for,  and  processes  of  washing  goldsmith’s  dust,  and  dust 
from  refiners  of  precious  metals. 
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Class  65. — Metal  wm'hlmj. 

[Equipment,  metluKls  and  i)ro(lucts.] 

1.  Equipment  for  and  methods  used  in  foundries  of  })ronze,  brass, 
zinc,  tin,  mallealde  iron,  etc. 

Special  tools,  not  included  in  the  class  of  machine  tools,  used  by 
smiths,  farriers,  bolt  makers,  screw  cutters,  Avire-drawers,  nail  makers, 
buckle  makers,  chain  makers,  coppersmiths,  plate  makers,  tinsmiths, 
edge-tool  makers,  iron  founders,  ironmongers,  lo(*ksmiths,  model 
makers,  etc. 

Appliances  and  processes  for  enameling  metallic  objects. 

Appliances  for  exact  rolling  and  for  })eating  of  gold,  silver  and  tin. 
Apparatus  for  working  platinum. 

Apparatus  and  processes,  (electro-metallurgical  or  other)  for  coating 
metals  with  a  more  precious,  more  malleable,  or  more  durable  metal. 
Electroplating. 

2.  Bells,  large  and  small:  taps,  cocks  and  machine-made  bronzes. 

Various  forgings.  Farrier’s  articles.  Horseshoes,  oxshoes,  etc. 

Bolts  and  nuts:  Screws  for  wood  or  metal. 

Products  of  wire  drawing  and  nail  making.  Tacks,  nails,  brads, 
pins,  needles.  Wire  ropes.  Barbed  wire.  Wire  fencing,  wire  cloth 
and  wire  gauze.  Products  of  exact  wire  drawing. 

Buckle  making:  rings,  staples,  hooks,  hinges. 

Chain  making:  chains  without  welding. 

Household  utensils  in  copper  and  tin. 

Metal  plates,  flanged,  stamped,  cut,  decorated,  perforated,  etc. 

,  Enameled  plates  and  castings  for  ])uildings,  household  use  and 
ornament. 

Hollow  ware,  plain,  polished,  japanned,  enameled,  granitized,  lined 
Avith  porcelain,  etc. 

DraAvn  tubes  and  piping  in  iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  etc.  * 

Metallic  caps,  buttons,  eyelets. 

Metallic  pens.  Spectacle  frames.  Springs. 

Edge  tools:  scythes,  sickles,  pruning  hooks,  machetes  or  hacking 
cutlasses,  axes,  hatchets,  various  edge  tools,  flies,  etc. 

Pulleys  and  pulley  l)locks.  Flatirons. 

Builder’s  hardAvare:  hinges,  AvindoAV  fastenings,  escutcheons;  door¬ 
knobs,  door  knockers  and  rappers. 

Locks,  padlocks,  bolts,  keys;  exact  and  safe  lock  Avork. 

Safes  and  safety  A^aults. 

Harden  furniture  and  Abases  in  wrought  or  cast  iron. 

Stair  railings  and  balusters:  gratings  and  balconies  in  Avrought  and 
decorated  iron. 

Iron  beds  and  various  utensils  painted,  enameled  or  Aaarnished. 

Summer  houses  and  pavilions  in  iron  or  steel:  bird  cages,  aviaries, 
awnings,  A  erandas. 
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Slmtter.s  foi*  shop  windows:  shii(t(M*s,  scnn'iis  Jind  vcMietiaii  blinds  in 
sluH't  ni(*lal;  nudal  l)rack(‘ts,  (‘tc. 

Various  j)  rod  nets  of  exact  rollinj^f,  and  of  Ix'atin^  of  j^old,  silviu*  and 
tin,  metallic  foils. 

Various  })roductsof  ^ildin<^,  silver  platin<,^  copper  ])latin‘»',  hronzini^, 
i(‘alvaidzing,  nickel  plating,  elect roplatinj^. 

(ialvanized  or  leaded  sheet  ii’on. 

Builder’s  work  in  lead  or  zinc. 

(iKOlU*  Xir. - DeC’OKATION  and  J'UUNITUKE  of  FOnLIO  ItUILDINOS 

AM)  DWKLLINOS. 

Class  (Wk — Pcvinaiu  nt  decoration  of  j)iddic  hoildinijH  and  (heel! iiK/s. 

1.  Plans,  drawinjjfs  and  models  of  permanent  decoration. 

2.  Carpentry:  models  of  frameAvork,  roof  work,  vaults,  domes, 
wooden  partitions,  etc. 

Ornamental  joiner  work:  doors,  windows,  panels,  inlaid  floors,  or^an 
cases,  choir  stalls,  etc. 

3.  Permanent  decorations  in  marble,  stone,  plaster,  papier-mache, 
carton  pierre,  etc. 

Ornamental  carvings. 

4.  Ironwork  and  locksmith’s  work  applied  to  decoration;  grill  work 
and  doors  in  cast  or  wrought  iron;  doors  and  ])alustrades  in  bronze; 
roof  decoration  in  lead,  copper,  zinc,  dormers,  spires,  finials,  vanes; 
crest,  and  ridge  work. 

5.  Decorative  paintings  on  stone,  wood,  metal,  canvas,  or  other 
surfaces. 

6.  ^losaic  decorations  in  stone  or  marble  for  flooring;  enameled 
mosaics  for  walls  and  vaulted  surfaces. 

Various  applications  of  ceramics  to  the  permanent  decoration  of  ])ub- 
lic  buildings  and  dwellings. 

Class  67. — Stained  glatifi. 

Stained  glass  for  churches,  pul)lic  buildings  and  private  dwellings. 

Spe(‘imens  of  various  kinds  of  glass  used  for  decorative  windows. 
Special  enamels.  Models  of  window  tracery. 

Class  68. — Paper  Itanginejf^. 

[Raw  materials,  equipment,  proeesses  and  products.] 

1.  Special  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper. 

2.  Machinery  for  printing  wall  ptipers  and  fancy  papers.  Machines 
for  engraving  printing  rollers.  Flat  wood  blocks  or  copper  })hites, 
engraved  by  hand.  Drawingpens.  Machines  for  varnishing,  glazing, 
calendering,  embossing,  gilding,  flocking,  rolling  and  cutting. 

Special  brushes  and  cloths  used  in  the  la3dng  of  wall  paper. 
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3.  Stained  i)aper8,  printed  papers.  Floeked,  marbled,  veined,  gilt 
papers.  Papers  for  ])ook  covers,  binding,  etc.  Artistic  paper.  Enam¬ 
eled  and  glazed  papers.  Imitations  of  wood  and  of  leather.  AVin- 
doAV  shades  painted  or  printed. 

Class  09. — Household  cmd  arti, die  furniture. 

Sideboards,  bookcases,  tables,  beds,  dressing  tables,  chairs,  billiard 
tables,  etc. 

Class  70.  —  CurjyeU^  tapedriefi  and  fdmeH  f<rt'  'uplioldeunj. 

(Materials,  equipment,  methods  and  produets.) 

1.  Special  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  tapestry; 
high  Avarp  looms,  Ioav  warp  looms,  bobbin-Avinding,  etc. 

2.  Carpets,  moquettes,  tapestry,  brussels,  or  velvet.  Felt  carpets, 
mats,  etc. 

3.  Furniture  materials  in  silk,  avooI,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  ramie,  plain, 
mixed,  brocaded,  printed,  embroidered.  Horsehair  cloths,  vegetable 
leather,  moleskin,  etc.  Leather  for  hangings  and  for  coA^ering  furni¬ 
ture.  Oilcloths.  Linoleum. 

Class  71. —  TTpitoldererd  decorationfi. 

Decoration  for  puldic  and  priA^ate  festivals,  for  religious  seiwices,  etc. 

Bed  furniture,  upholstered  chairs,  canopies,  curtains,  hangings  of 
cloth  or  tapestiy;  frames;  framed  mirrors,  etc. 

Class  72. — Cerarnici^. 

(Raw  materials,  e(|uii)ment,  ])roeesHes  and  ])roduets,) 

1.  Raw  materials,  particiilarl}"  chemical  products  used  in  ^‘eramic 
industries. 

2.  Equipment  and  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
wares;  machines  for  turning,  pressing  and  molding  eartheuAvare; 
machines  for  making  bricks,  rooting  tiles,  drain  tiles  and  pottery 
for  })uilding  purposes;  furnaces,  kilns,  mutlles  and  baking  apparatus; 
appliances  for  preparing  and  grinding  enamels. 

3.  Various  porcelains. 

Biscuits  of  porcelain  and  of  eartheiiAvare. 

EartheiiAvare  of  Avhite  or  colored  bodA%  Avith  transparent  or  tin 
glazes. 

Earthenware  and  terra  cotta  for  agricultui-al  purposes;  paving  tiles, 
enameled  laARi. 

Stone Avare,  plain  and  decorated. 

.  Tiles,  bricks,  paving  bricks,  pipes. 

Fireproof  materials  not  included  in  the  classes  of  metallurgy  or  of 
heating. 
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SUituetti's,  groups  jind  ornaiiitMits  in  tnrni  cottu. 

Eimiiu'ls  applied  to  eerainies. 

Mosaics  of  clay  or  of  enamels. 

Class  78. —  (rhiKs  (ind  ('rffsfd/. 

(Raw  inattTials,  equipment,  pnK’e.sses  uiul  |»riMluets.) 

1.  Iliiw  materials,  and  i)artieularly  chemical  ])rodiicts  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  j^lass. 

2.  Etpiipment  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  <(lass  and 
crystal;  equipment  for  the  i)reparation  of  raw  materials;  furnaces; 
hlowinjr  ai)paratus;  molds;  lathes  for  enj^ravin^  and  shapinjr;  }i])pa- 
ratus  for  cuttinj^  and  for  casting,  etc. 

8.  Window  o*lass,  white  or  colored,  tinted,  enameled,  etc.  (xlass  for 
photography.  Curved  glass. 

Plate  glass,  rough  or  polished.  Silvered  glass.  Glass  for  pave¬ 
ments.  Mirrors  for  projections,  (xlass  with  surface  in  relief. 

Table  glass;  glass  or  ciystal,  Avhite  or  colored,  cut  or  engraved; 
glassware  and  glass  apparatus  for  scientitic  uses. 

Ornamental  glass. 

Pottles. 

Enamels:  their  application  to  glass. 

Mosaics  of  glass. 

Imitation  precious  stones. 

Watch  glasses;  spectacle  glasses. 

Glass  used  for  optical  purposes. 

Class  7J:. — Apparatus  and  processes  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

1.  Systems  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

Heating  by  steam,  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  their  combinations. 

Methods  of  conveying  and  distributing  steam,  hot  water  and  hot  air 
used  separately  or  in  combination. 

Natural  ventilation;  ventilation  ])y  exhaustion;  ventilation  by 
mechanical  means,  and  their  combinations. 

Plans  and  models  of  buildings  heated  and  ventilated;  public  build¬ 
ings,  factories,  dwelling  houses. 

2.  Apparatus. 

Stoves  and  furnaces  peculiar  to  the  various  systems  of  heating. 

liadiators  of  heat  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Steam  or  hot- water  boilers. 
Steam  or  hot-water  ranges.  Hot-air  pipes.  Hot-air  stoves. 

Ventilators  and  displacers  of  air.  Up-draft  ventilators.  Methods 
for  the  direct  renewal  of  air  to  warmed  and  ventilated  apartments. 

3.  Apparatus  for  household  heating.  Preparation  and  cooking  of 
food. 

Stoves  or  chimneys,  fixed  or  movable. 

Apparatus  for  heating  by  petroleum  or  b}^  gas. 
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Stesiin  cookino-  ranges.  Kitchen  ranges  of  all  kinds.  Stoves  used  at 
the  same  time  for  cooking  food  and  for  warming  apartments.  Stoves 
adapted  to  certain  special  forms  of  cooking.  Stoves  and  apparatus, 
fixed  or  movable,  used  for  preparing  food  or  beverages  in  large 
(piantities. 

Ventilators  operated  by  the  wind  or  by  differences  of  temperature. 

Sanitation  and  ventilation  of  kitchens  and  of  small  living  rooms. 

4.  Accessories  to  heating  and  ventilation. 

Measuring  and  registering  apparatus:  thermometers;  self-register¬ 
ing  thermometers;  pyrometers;  anemometers;  manometers  for  meas¬ 
uring  loAv  gas  pressures  and  for  indicating  the  level  of  water  in  pipes; 
appliances  for  measuring  the  flow  of  steam  through  pipes;  registering 
apparatus  of  every  kind. 

Thermostats:  distri])uting  and  regulating  apparatus;  regulators  of 
temperature;  regulators  of  draft;  regulators  of  pressure;  automatic 
drip  cocks  and  air  cocks;  cocks  specially  fitted  for  heating  apparatus. 

5.  Chimney  fittings. 

Damper  for  chimne3^s.  Closing  of  flues.  Openings  for  hot  air  and 
ventilation.  Gratings  and  plates.  Metallic  casings  for  heating  appa¬ 
ratus.  Special  sheet  iron.  Chimney  pots  and  smoke  consumers. 

6.  Fireplace  and  chimney  potteiy. 

Stoves  and  chimney's  in  earthenware.  Ornaments.  Earthenware  of 
eveiy  sort  for  the  fireplace.  Refractoiy  materials  for  hearths,  hot  air 
stoves,  stoves  and  chimneys. 

7.  Accessories. 

Hearth  furniture:  firelighters.  Ash  sifters.  Utensils  for  cleaning 
and  repiiiring. 

Class  75. — Apj)aratim  and  wetlmh^  not  electrical^  f(>r  lighting. 

Lighting  ly  means  of  vegetable  or  mineral  oils  (petroleum,  shale, 
heavy  oil,  heavy  oil  spra3"ed,  spirit);  lamps,  burners,  wicks,  lamp 
chi nmc3"s,  etc.,  apparatus  for  domestic,  industrial  and  public  lighting. 

Lighting  1)3^  gas:  lamps,  burners,  chimne3^s,  burners  of  flat  flame, 
Argand  burners,  ])ui‘ners  for  recuperation,  for  carburation,  for  incan¬ 
descence,  apparatus  for  domestic,  industrial  and  pul^lic  lighting. 

Accessories  to  lighting:  lighters,  glasses,  globes,  shades,  reflectors, 
screens,  smoke  consumers,  etc. 

Grour  XIII. — Threads  and  yarns,  fabrics,  garments. 

,  Class  70. — ^Faterials  and gy/'oceri^es  for  spinning  and  rogye  nmhing. 

jMachinciy  and  apparatus  used  in  preparing  and  spinning  textile 
materials. 

Apparatus  used  in  subsequent  operations:  spooling,  winding,  twist¬ 
ing,  throwing.  ^Mechanical  finishing  of  goods. 
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Detached  parts  of  spinning  machinery  and  spi^cial  niachin(‘s  for  their 
inamifacture. 

Apparatus  for  sorting,  testing  and  registering.  Apparatus  for 
pi'rfecting. 

Ecpiipinent  for  making  cordage. 

Class  77. — Kinu^yment  and  processes  used  in  the  'nianufactare  of  textile 

fala'lcs. 

Apparatus  used  in  operations  preliminary  to  weaving:  machines  for 
warping,  cop  winders.  Card  preparing  machines. 

Hand  and  power  looms  for  weaving  plain  cloths.  Looms  for  weav¬ 
ing  brocaded  and  embroidered  fabrics,  box  looms. 

^lachines  for  cutting*  cloths,  skins  and  leathers. 

Knitting  machinery  for  hosiery.  Machinery  for  making  lace  and 
tulle.  Machinery  for  making  trimmings. 

Class  78. — Kipdpnaent  and  j^^'ocesses  used  in  hleachuuj^  dijeliup  i^rlnt- 
ing  and  fnishlng  textiles  in  tlielr  varloas  stages. 

Apparatus  for  singeing,  brushing  and  shearing  textile  fabrics. 

Apparatus  for  washing  in  l^^e,  scouring,  washing,  drying  and  moist¬ 
ening  various  textile  materials,  whether  matted,  combed,  in  thread, 
or  in  the  web. 

Apparatus  for  boiling  and  straining  dyestuffs  and  stuffs  for  thicken¬ 
ing  fabrics. 

E(piipment  for  engraving  in  relief  or  in  incised  work  patterns  for 
printing  on  textiles. 

Machines  for  starching,  d^xing  or  printing.  Apparatus  for 
steaming. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  for  finishing  goods;  for  fulling  and  for  teaz¬ 
ling,  tenter  frames,  calenders,  machines  for  glazing,  watering,  emboss¬ 
ing,  beetling.  Machines  for  measuring,  folding,  etc. 

Appliances  used  for  dyeing  silks,  for  beating,  shaking  up,  pinning 
out,  lustering,  etc. 

Sweating  boxes  for  thickening,  apparatus  for  spotting,  a[)paratus 
for  bleaching  by  electricity. 

E(|uipment  and  processes  for  laundiy  work.  Treating  with  lye, 
washing  and  rinsing,  diying,  ironing  and  finishing. 

Industry  of  the  dyers  and  scourers;  dry  cleaning  by  benzine  and  its 
derivatives;  cleaning  by  wet  process;  d3"cing,  pressing. 

Specimens  of  textile  materials  bleached  or  dyed  before  spinning. 

Specimens  of  threads  or  ^Tirns  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  pure 
or  mixed,  bleached,  d3*ed  or  mottled.- 

Specimens  of  textile  fabrics  bleached,  d3"ed  or  printed. 

Specimens  of  threads,  3*arns  or  fabrics  which  have  been  sized. 

Specimens  of  chemical  thickening  of  textile  materials  before  they 
have  been  spun  or  woven. 
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Class  79. — Equipment  and  qx'ocesses  'used  in  seizing  and  making 

'Wearing  aqgyarel. 

Coininon  implements  used  in  needlework. 

Machines  for  cutting  cloths,  skins  and  leathers. 

M  achines  for  sewing,  stitching,  hemming,  embroidering,  etc. 
Machines  for  making  buttonholes;  for  sewing  gloves;  plaited  straw 
for  hats,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

Tailors’  geese  and  flatirons. 

Busts  and  figures  for  trying  on  garments. 

Machines  for  preparing  separate  parts  of  boots  and  shoes  (stamping, 
molding,  etc.). 

Machines  for  lasting,  pegging,  screwing,  nailing. 

Machines  for  making  hats  of  straw,  felt,  etc. 

Class  80. — Threads  and  fabrics  of  cotton.^ 

Cotton  prepared  and  spun. 

Falndcs  of  cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  plain  or  figured,  unbleached,  dyed 
or  printed. 

Cotton  velvets. 

Cotton  ribbons. 

Counterpanes. 

Class  81. — Threads  and  fabrics  of  flax,  hanp),  etc. — Cordage, 

Thread  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie  and  other  vegetable  fibers. 

Plain  and  figured  canvas.  Ticking.  Damask  linen.  Cambrics  and 
lawns.  Plain  and  fancy  handkerchiefs. 

Fabrics  of  flax  or  hemp,  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk. 

Fabrics  of  vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute  or 
ramie. 

Cordage:  Cables,  rope,  twine,  etc. 

Class  82. —  Yarns  and  fabrics  of  wool. 

Combed  wool.  Yarn  of  combed  wool. 

Carded  wool.  Rovings,  unbleached  or  dyed.  Yarn  of  carded  wool. 
Cloths  of  combed  or  carded  wool. 

Cloths  for  ladies’  wear. 

Dress  goods  of  combed  or  carded  wool,  in  wool  mixed  with  cotton 
or  silk. 

Muslins-de-laine,  tweed,  merinos.  China  satins,  serges,  etc. 

Fabrics  of  carded  wool,  not  fulled  or  slightly  fulled;  flannels,  tartans, 
molletons,  etc. 

^  This  class  and  the  three  following  include  threads  and  yarns  unbleached,  bleached 
or  dyed,  and  fabrics  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  printed  or  sizes. 
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Knitted  stufl's  in  eoinhed  or  earded  wool. 

Shawls  of  wool,  ])iire  or  mixed,  ("aslimere  shawls. 

Kihbons  and  braids  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton  oi’  llax,  silk 
or  lloss  silk. 

Fabrics  of  hair,  pure  or  mixed. 

Blankets. 

Felts  of  wool  or  haii’  for  (carpets,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

Class  S3. — Silk  and  fdhricH  of  silk. 

Silk  raw,  thrown,  twisted. 

Floss  silk  and  silk  waste. 

Threads  of  floss  silk  and  silk  waste. 

Artificial  silks. 

Fabrics  of  pure  silk,  silk  floss,  or  silk  waste,  fabrics  of  silk  or  silk 
floss  mixed  with  gold,  silver,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  etc.,  plain,  figured, 
or  brocaded,  unbleached,  d^xd,  or  printed. 

Velvets  and  plushes. 

Ribbons  of  silk  or  silk  floss,  pure  or  mixed. 

Shawls  of  silk  or  silk  floss,  pure  or  mixed. 

Class  84. — Laces,  embroideries  and  trhnimimjs. 

Laces  made  by  hand:  laces,  blond  or  guipure,  wrought  on  the  pillow 
or  with  the  needle  or  crochet,  made  of  flax,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  gold, 
silver  or  other  threads. 

Laces  made  by  machinery:  tulles,  plain  or  embroidered,  imitation 
lace,  blond  and  guipure,  in  thread  of  every  kind. 

Embroidery  made  by  hand:  embroidery  by  needle  or  crochet  with 
thread  of  every  kind,  on  all  kinds  of  grounds  (fabric,  net,  tulle,  skin, 
etc.),  including  needlework  upon  canvas  as  well  as  embroidery  applique, 
or  ornamented  with  gems,  pearls,  jet,  spangles  of  metal  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  feathers,  shells,  etc. 

EmbroideiT  made  l)y  machineiy,  with  the  foundation  preserved,  or 
with  the  foundation  cut  or  burned  awa3\ 

Trimmings:  galloons,  laces  or  ])raids,  fringes,  tassels,  all  kinds  of 
applique  and  ornamental  work,  handmade  or  woven,  for  millineiT  and 
garments,  ecclesiastical  vestments,  civil  or  military  uniforms;  for 
furniture,  saddleiy,  carriages,  etc.;  threads  and  plates  of  metal,  gold 
or  silver,  real  or  imitation,  spangles,  chenilles  and  all  other  articles 
used  for  trimmings. 

Church  embroideiy:  church  ornaments  and  linen,  altar  cloths,  ban¬ 
ners  and  other  objects  for  religious  ceremonies,  in  fabrics  ornamented 
with  lace,  embroideries  and  trimmings. 

Curtains  with  lace,  guipure,  or  embroiderv,  upon  tulle  or  fabrics, 
blinds,  screens,  portieres,  lambrequins  and  other  draperies,  ornamented 
with  lace,  embroidery  and  trimming. 
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Ct.ass  85. — I }idmtTies producing  'tmarlug  ap2>aTel  for  inen^  tvoinen  and 

children. 

Clotliino-  to  measure  for  men  and  boys;  ordinary  eostumes,  suits  for 
lumtino-  and  ridino-,  leather  ])reeehes  and  similar-  artieles,  suits  for 
oTinnastie  uses  and  games,  uniforms,  military  and  eivil,  robes  and 
costumes  for  magistrates,  members  of  the  bar,  professors,  ecclesiastics, 
etc.,  liveries,  various  eostumes  for  children. 

Clothing  ready-made  for  men  and  for  boys. 

Clothing  to  measure  for  women  and  girls:  dresses,  vests,  jackets, 
cloaks,  (made  by  ladies’  tailors,  dressmakers,  or  cloak  makers),  riding 
habits,  st)orting  suits. 

Clothing  ready-made  for  'women  and  girls.  Patterns. 

Ci.ASS  80. —  Yarlous  industries  connected  with,  clothing. 

Hats:  Hats  of  felt,  of  'wool,  of  straw,  of  silk;  caps,  trimmings  for 
hats. 

Artificial  flowers  for  dressing  the  hair,  for  dress  and  for  all  other 
uses.  Feathers.  Millinery.  Hair. 

Shirts  and  underclothing  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Hosiery  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  floss  silk,  etc.,  knitted  hosiery. 
Cravats  and  neck-ties. 

Corsets  and  corset  fittings. 

Elastic  goods,  suspenders,  garters,  belts. 

Gloves. 

Boots  and  shoes  for  men,  women  and  children,  })oots,  bootees,  shoes, 
slippers,  pumps,  overshoes,  soles,  accessories,  etc.  Gaiters. 

Canes,  Avhips,  riding  Avhips,  sunshades,  parasols,  umbrellas. 

Buttons:  Buttons  of  china,  metal,  cloth  and  silk,  mother-of-pearl 
and  othei‘  shell,  ivory-nut,  horn,  bone,  papier  mache,  etc. 

Buckles,  e^^elets. 

Fans.  Hand  screens. 

GroUI’  XIV. — ChlKMlCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Class  87.  —  Ohen ileal  and  jj ha r mace ut leal  arts. 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Laboratoiy  appanitus  and  utensils;  enameller’s  lamps,  blow 
pipes,  presses,  drying  ovens,  filters,  electric  furnaces. 

Apptiratus  and  instruments  for  making  industrial  and  commercial 
anah’ses. 

Etpiipment  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts,  siq)cr})hosphatcs,  soaps,  candles,  glycerine. 

Ai)paratus  and  processes  for  the  production  by  electrolysis  of 
liA’drogen  peroxide,  chlorine,  hypochlorites,  chlorates,  soda,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  chemicals. 


VIEW  IN  VARIED  INDUSTRIES  SECTION,  GROUPS  XII  AND  XV,  ESPLANADE  DES  INVALIDES,  SHOWING  BEDROOM 

FURNITURE  EXHIBIT. 
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iind  ])r()ces.sc.s  used  in  the  iiuimifiietiire  of  voj^et}i))Ie 
esscnees,  vanushes,  eoniinereial  india  ni})l)er,  .siihstitiites  for  India 
rubber  and  articles  of  ^iitta-percba. 

K(iiii|)nient  and  ])rocesses  used  in  treating  the  mineral  substances 
useful  for  lij^htinjj^,  heatin^^  or  lubrication:  coal,  shale,  petroleum, 
ozokerite,  etc. 

E(|uipment  and  processes  used  in  treating  waste  water  from  factories 
(1)}'  chemical  and  electrical  methods)  with  a  view  of  permitting  their 
return  to  water  courses. 

Eiluipment  for  charcoal  works  and  the  production  of  various  deriva¬ 
tives;  methylated  spirit,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  tar. 

Apparatus  and  processes  for  the  compression  and  licpiefnction  of  gas. 

Apparatus  and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  textiles. 

Appliances  and  iirocesses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
products. 

2.  Acids,  alkalies,  salts  of  every  kind. 

Refined  sulphur  and  derivatives  from  sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen  peroxide.  Ozone. 

•  Sea  salt  and  products  of  the  treatment  of  the  mother  waters. 

Various  products  of  chemical  industries;  wax  and  fatty  substances: 
soap,  candles  and  glycerin;  resins:  tar  and  substances  derived  from 
it;  glue  and  gelatine;  essences,  varnishes,  various  glazes,  printing  ink, 
blacking. 

Commercial  india  rubber;  gutta-percha. 

Dye-stuffs  and  pigments. 

B3'-products  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  mineral  substances  used 
for  lighting,  heating  and  lubrication.  Refined  petroleum  and  paraffin. 

Products  of  charcoal  burning. 

Alcohols,  modified  for  industrial  purposes. 

Li(piified  gases. 

Artificial  textile  fabrics. 

Raw  materials  of  pharmac}*:  drugs,  simple  and  compounded. 

Class  88. — Mamifacture  of  paper. 

(Raw  materials,  equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Collections  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
cardl)otird. 

2.  Equijnnent  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  b}"  - 
hand.  Etjuipment  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  by 
machinerv.  Apparatus  and  processes  for  the  making  of  pulp;  pulp 
from  rags  (sorting,  picking  and  cutting;  bolting,  washing;  h'e-wash- 
ing,  rinsing  and  draining;  beating,  bleaching  and  washing;  refining, 
sizing,  coloring,  loading,  etc.);  pulp  from  straw,  from  esparto  (sorting, 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 6 
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crushino-,  chopping,  lye-Avashing  and  washing;  ])eating;  ideaching; 
washing  and  draining,  etc.);  pulp  produced  mechanically  from  wood 
(grinding,  purifying  and  diwing);  pulp  produced  chemically  or  semi- 
chemically  from  wood  (cutting  uj);  lye- washing;  washing;  reduction 
to  pulp;  Ideaching,  etc.);  etc. 

Machines  for  producing  endless  paper. 

Apparatus  for  cutting,  glazing,  calendering,  polishing. 

Appliances  and  processes  for  manufacturing  special  papers. 

Ecpiipmcnt  and  processes  used  in  making  cardboard. 

3.  Fine  papers  and  cheap  papers  for  books:  China  paper,  Japan 
paper,  imitation  Japan  paper,  vellum,  paper  made  wdth  animal  size, 
etc.  Paper  for  newspapers  and  for  posters.  Papers  for  drawing,  for 
photograph}',  for  map  making.  Paper  for  ])ank  notes.  Parchment. 
Paper  for  correspondence,  note  paper,  envelopes.  Cigarette  paper. 
Tissue  paper.  Paper  for  confectionery,  for  artificial  flowers.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  paper,  waxed  paper,  oiled  paper.  Paper  used  in 
machine  construction.  Paper  used  in  making  fireworks  and  the  use  of 
explosives.  Telegraph  paper.  Papier-mache,  compressed  paper,  mill 
boards,  imitation  of  lacquer.  Enameled  paper.  Bituminous  paper. 
Parchment  paper  for  envelopes  and  for  endosmose.  Filter  paper  used 
in  breweries,  etc. 

Cardboard  of  all  kinds. 

Class  81). — Leather  and  skins. 

(Raw  materials,  c(iuipmeiit,  processes  and  iwoducts.) 

1.  Skins  with  the  hair  on. 

Tannin  and  tannin  extracts. 

Raw  materials  used  in  preparing  leather  and  skins. 

2.  Equipment  and  processes  used  in  tanning,  currying,  tawing, 
chamois  dressing,  and  in  general  all  operations  used  in  curing  leather 
and  skins. 

3.  Tanned  leather.  Tanned  and  curried  leather.  Patent  leather. 
Morocco  and  kid  leather.  Tawed  leather.  Chamois  leather.  Parch¬ 
ment. 

Class  Do. — Perfumery. 

(Raw  materials,  cqnii)meiit,  i)rocesscs  and  products.) 

1.  Raw  materials,  such  as  essential  oils,  perfumes  of  flowers  absorbed 
by  fats,  concentrated  perfumes  obtained  by  solvents  or  distilled  water, 
etc.,  raw  material  of  French  production.  Imported  materials,  raw  or 
prepared. 

2.  Ikpiipment  for  manufacture:  machines  for  crushing  or  grinding; 
apparatus  for  infusion,  presses,  agitators  for  extracts,  mixtures  for 
pomatums  and  soaps,  receivers  and  various  other  utensils. 
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H.  MaruifacTuml  [)ro(luct.s:  soaps,  toilet  wat(;i-s,  perfumed  oils, 
pomatums,  scents,  sac^hets,  extracts  and  p(M*fum(^s,  ixu-fumed  powders, 
dentritices,  toilet  vinej^ars,  hair  })owders,  cosmetics,  hair  dyes,  etc. 

ChiASS  m. —  l(th<i<:c<>  (ind  iiidlchrH. 

( K<iiiipiiieiit,  jin)cesH«‘s  aiiM  pnaluctK.) 

I.  d\)})acco. 

Culture  and  raw  materials. 

Kcpiipmcnt  for  manufacture.  (Construction  of  to})acco  factoi’ics. 

Laboratory  appliances. 

Manufactured  products. 

2.  Matches. 

Raw  materials. 

K(piipment  for  manufacture*.  Ojnstruction  of  match  fa<-tori(;s. 

Laboratoiy  appliances. 

Manufactured  products. 

Group  XV. — I  )ivkrsifiki)  industries. 

(Jlass  — StMtuduivy. 

(Machinery,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Special  eeiuipment  and  processes  used  for  making  or  preparing 
stationery,  account  books,  co[)ybooks,  envelo[)es,  bags,  w  rappers,  etc. 

2.  Made-u])  pa[)er  and  cardlioard;  ruled,  bordered  or  ornamented 
paper,  envelopes,  pockets,  sacks;  school  copybooks,  memorandum 
books,  notebooks,  letter-copying  books,  account  books,  book  covers, 
letter  files;  menu  cards,  playing  cards,  paper  boxes,  cases;  packages  of 
cigarette  papers,  etc. 

Desk  furnishings;  inks,  pens,  penholders,  crayon  holders,  w'ax  and 
WTifers,  paper  weights,  inkstands,  etc. 

Artists  materials  for  painting,  architecture,  sculpture  and  drawing; 
canvases,  panels,  crayons,  brushes,  hair  pencils,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments  for  architects,  etchers,  engravers,  sculptors;  tracing  papers  and 
cloths;  parchments;  colors,  varnishes,  charcoals,  pastels,  stumps,  lay 
figures,  easels;  color  boxes  and  other  artists  materials  not  named  above. 

Class  — Cutlery. 

(E(iuii)munt,  proc;e.s.ses  and  prrxlucts.) 

1.  Special  ef|uipment  for  the  manufacture  of  cutleiy  particularly 
for  grinding  and  polishing. 

2.  Table  cutleiy;  pocket  knives;  knives  with  fixed  blades. 

Cutlery  for  gardeners,  for  vine  culture  and  for  various  trades. 

Scissors  and  work-box  accessories. 

Razors  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  hardware  in  polished  steel. 

Small  silversmith’s  ware. 
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Class  94. — Silversmith? s  and  goldsmith? s  ware. 

(Appliances,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Special  equipment  for  manufacture,  hand  tools;  outfit  for  casting; 
machinery  (lathes,  scales,  etc.);  outfit  for  electroplating,  etc.  Methods 
of  work. 

2.  Gold  and  silversmith’s  work  for  religious  or  for  common  uses,  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze  or  other  metals;  plated  ware;  articles  gilt  or  silver- 
plated  b}"  any  processes. 

Enameled  work;  goldsmith’s  enamel;  enamels  painted  upon  metal. 

•  Class  95. — Jeioelry. 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Special  equipment.  Methods  of  work. 

2.  Fine  jewelry. 

Lapidary  work;  diamond  cutting;  cutting  of  gems;  engraving  on 
fine  stones;  engraving  of  hard  cameos  and  of  shells. 

Gold  jewelry;  jewelry ‘in  debased  gold  for  exportation.  Jewelry  of 
silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  etc.  Jewelry  set  with  precious  stones. 

Imitation  lapidary  work.  Imitation  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  etc. 

Gilt  jewelry;  imitation  jewelry  in  copper  and  other  metals;  steel 
jewelry,  mourning  jewelry  in  jet  and  in  glass;  jewelry  in  coral,  amber, 
mother-of-pearl,  etc. 

Class  96. — Clock  and  Watch  2raklvg. 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Special  equipment  for  manufacturing  clocks  and  watches;  hand 
tools;  machine  tools  (lathes  and  other  tools);  measuring  instruments. 

2.  Preparation  of  various  metals  used  by  watch  and  clock  makers. 
Separate  parts  of  watch  and  clock  work;  springs;  watch  cases  in  pre¬ 
cious  or  common  metals;  holes  and  fittings  in  rubies  or  other  jewels; 
enameled  or  other  dials,  etc. 

Clocks  for  churches  and  public  buildings. 

Astronomical  clocks.  Marine  chronometers. 

Clocks  moved  by  electricity,  air  or  water. 

Ornamental  clocks  and  timekeepers;  regulators;  alarm  clocks. 

Watches,  chronometers. 

Metronomes;  pedometers,  various  recording  instruments. 

Clepsydras  and  hour  glasses. 

Chimes  connected  with  clock  work. 
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Class  1)7. —  Works  of  art  in  hnmze^  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron^  regjousse 

work. 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Special  equipment  for  manufacture:  types  of  foundries;  patterns 
and  molds;  outfit  for  chasino-  and  repousse  work;  processes  for  mechan¬ 
ical  reduction. 

2.  Works  of  aid  in  bronze,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron  (other  than 
objects  included  in  Class  G5). 

Art  work  in  zinc. 

Repousse,  stamped  and  damascened  metals. 

Class  98. —  Brushes^  fine  leather  articles^  articles  and  basket 

wm'k. 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Equipment  and  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  line 
leatheruirticles,  fancy  articles  and  basket  work. 

2.  Brushes:  toilet  brushes,  designated  as  line  brushes,  brushes  for 
household,  harness  and  stable  use,  etc.,  designated  as  coarse  brushes, 
brushes  for  artists  and  for  house  painting,  designated  as  paint  brushes, 
feather  brushes. 

Fine  leather  goods:  dressing  cases,  traveling  bags,  scabbards,  porte- 
monnaies,  portfolios,  toilet  cases,  notebooks,  cigar  cases,  small  objects 
and  fancy  articles  in  skins,  clasps  for  portemonnaies,  and  hand  bags. 

Fancy  articles:  work  boxes  and  small  fancy  furniture,  liquor  cases, 
glove  boxes,  jewel  cases;  turned  articles,  engine  turned,  carved, 
engraved,  in  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.,  pipes  and 
smokers’  articles,  snulf  boxes,  toilet  and  other  combs,  in  ivory,  tortoise 
shell,  horn,  celluloid,  boxwood,  etc.,  various  articles  in  lacquer  work, 
small  bronzes. 

Basket  work:  baskets  and  hampers  for  common  use,  fancy  baskets 
for  confectioners,  for  household  use,  traveling,  etc.,  articles  in  esparto 
grass. 

Class  99. — India-ruljber  and  giitta-pet^cha  industries — Articles  for 
traveling  and  few  encamping . 

(Equipment,  processes  and  products.) 

1.  Equipment  and  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  goods. 

2.  General  products  of  the  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  industries. 

Trunks,  valises,  bags,  satchels,  dressing  and  traveling  cases;  packing 

cases  and  boxes.  Locks  and  other  fittings  for  trunks,  v^alises,  etc. 
Cushions.  W aterproof  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes.  Alpenstocks, 
grapnels,  parasols.  Various  requisites  for  travelers. 
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P()rta])lc  equipment  spociillly  prepared  for  traveling- and  for  scientific 
expeditions,  outfits  for  geologists,  mineralogists,  naturalists,  colonists, 
pioneers,  explorers,  etc. 

Tents  and  accessories.  Beds,  hammocks,  seats,  folding  chairs,  and 
other  camp  furniture  and  equipment. 

Ci.ASS  100. — Toys^. 

1.  Equipment  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toys. 

2.  rUodhings:  dolls,  talking  dolls  and  accessories,  playthings  in 
metal,  dolls’  dinner  and  tea  services,  children’s  watches,  mechanical 
toys,  arms  and  equipments  for  children,  musical  instruments,  dolls’ 
furniture,  horses,  animals,  carts,  toys  in  india-rubber  and  in  gold¬ 
beaters’  skin,  scientific  and  educational  toys. 

Games  for  children  or  for  adults,  croquet,  bowls,  lawn  tennis,  skittles, 
grace- hoops,  baseball,  polo,  golf,  etc. 

Group  XVI. — Social  Economy,  Hygiene,  Public  Charities. 

Class  101. — AyjpTenticeshijp — Protection  of  child  labor. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  workshop:  regulations,  contracts,  relation 
between  master  and  apprentice;  systems  of  apprenticeship;  results. 

Free  technical  instruction  given  to  children  in  schools  founded  by 
employers  or  by  workmen. 

Training  in  industrial  or  agricultural  orphanages,  in  workrooms,  in 
training  schools  for  domestics,  and  in  similar  establishments. 

Protection  of  child  labor;  legislation  as  to  work  of  children; 
societies. 

Class  102. —  Wagcf^ — Industrial  remmieration — Profit  slumng. 

Hiring  of  workmen  or  farm  laborers. 

Method  of  determining  the  rate  of  wages;  work  b}-  the  da}-;  work 
by  the  job  or  the  piece;  contract  work.  Bonuses  and  added  rates; 
payment  in  kind.  S^'stem  of  work.  Inducements  to  work  and  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  service.  Payment  of  wages.  Disputes  as  to  the  scale  of 
wages.  Relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

Profit  sharing:  methods  of  sharing;  proportion  and  principle  of 
allotment  of  profits  to  enq^loyces  or  workmen;  powers  of  the  employer 
as  to  the  management  of  his  business  and  the  employment  or  dismissal 
of  employees;  auditing  of  accounts;  methods  of  applying  the  share  of 
the  profits;  material  and  moral  results.  Tenant  farming. 

Class  102>. — Large  (rr  small  industries — Cooperatwe  associations 
2>roducti<m  or  fio'r  obtaining  credit — Trade  unions. 

Statistics  and  documents  relative  to  the  concentration  of  industries 
in  large  establishments;  small  factories;  home  industries.  Results 
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considcrod  from  the  material  or  the  moral  ])oint  of  view.  Slack  times 
and  times  when  industries  jire  closed.  Alliance  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  work.  ]\I()de  of  living  and  expenses  of  workmen’s 
families. 

^^k)rkmen’s  cooperative  jissociations  for  production:  formation  of 
cai)ital;  constitution  of  the  managing  body;  sharing  of  profits;  pay¬ 
ment  for  outside  assistance;  advantage  accruing  to  the  staby  the 
county,  or  the  parish. 

Coopi'rative  associations  for  credit:  objects  and  form  of  association; 
formation  of  capital;  num])er  and  status  of  mem])ers;  extent  of  their 
liability;  management;  operations;  accounts;  sharing  of  profits;  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  credit  associations;  state  assistance;  material  and 
moral  results.  People’s  banks. 

Trade  unions:  unions  of  employers,  of  workmen  and  mixed  unions; 
legislation;  organization  and  functions  of  these  unions;  relations 
between  unions  of  workmen  and  of  emplo3’ers,  and  between  unions  of 
emphn^ers  and  nonunion  workmen.  Strikes:  their  causes,  their  effects. 
Arbitration:  coniipulsoiy  or  optional. 

Ci.ASS  lO-t. — Farming  on  a  large  or  small  scale — Agricultural  unions 

and  hanks. 

Division  of  property  and  working  of  the  land.  Land  transfers. 
Laws  affecting  the  distribution,  disposition,  or  transmission  of  land. 
Details  established  hy  custom,  affecting  the  ownership  or  use  of  land. 
Condition  of  the  persons  employed  in  farming  on  a  large  scale,  a 
medium  scale,  or  a  small  scale;  condition  of  the  tenant  farmer;  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  laborer.  Mode  of  living  and  expenses  of  laboring 
men’s  families. 

^Movement  of  rural  populations  to  towns  and  to  foreign  lands.  Agri¬ 
cultural  unions:  services  rendered  by  these  unions  in  bmdng  farm 
implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  live  stock,  in  popularizing  good  methods 
of  cultivation,  in  the  sale  of  products,  etc. 

Agricultural  credit:  mortgages;  credit  upon  pledges,  upon  harvests 
stored  in  warehouses;  on  personal  security.  Banks  of  landed  and 
agricultural  credit:  mutual  loan  associations,  etc. 

Class  105. — Protectum  of  inorkers  in  factories — Regulation  of  work. 

Risks  attending  various  trades.  Statistics  of  accidents. 

Liability  of  the  employer  in  case  of  accident. 

Individual  or  mutual  accident  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  workmen; 
premiums;  compulsory  deductions  from  wages  for  the  pavment  of 
such  premiums;  assignments  made  for  the  same  purpose  under  the 
head  of  general  expenses,  or  from  profits;  adjustment  of  claims  for 
accidents.  Compulsoiy  or  voluntarv  insurance.  National  banks. 
Insurance  companies. 
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Insurance  of  employers  to  cover  their  liabilities  in  case  of  accidents. 

Legislation  affecting  the  hours  of  work. 

Laws  and  regulations  as  to  hygiene  and  the  safety  of  workmen  in 
industrial  establishments. 

The  inff  uence  of  such  laws  and  regulations  upon  the  health  and  safety 
of  w^orkmen,  upon  their  wages,  on  the  condition  of  their  families  and 
upon  the  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  goods. 

Inspection  of  works  in  manufactories  and  workshops. 

Class  106. —  Worhmen^f^  (huelling^. 

Plans  and  specimens  of  healthful  and  cheap  dwellings. 

Single  houses  built  by  emplo3"ers,  hy  building  or  philanthropic  soci¬ 
eties  or  b}"  workmen.  Free  rents;  reduced  rents;  rent  with  agreement 
to  transfer  ownership  after  a  certain  time;  loans  to  workmen  who  con¬ 
struct  their  own  houses,  etc. 

Tenement  houses. 

Furnished  lodgings  for  unmarried  workmen. 

Aid  from  the  state,  the  parish,  savings  banks,  etc. 

Material  and  moral  results. 

Class  107. — Cooperative  stores. 

Cooperative  stores  for  the  sale  of  commodities,  especially  provisions 
(bread  shops,  meat  shops,  restaurants,  soup  kitchens,  etc.):  origin, 
object  and  form  of  such  societies;  raising  of  capital;  number  and 
status  of  members;  management;  purchasing;  manufacturing;  selling, 
to  members  onlv,  or  to  the  public;  selling  at  cost,  at  current  wholesale 
prices,  at  current  retail  prices,  or  at  prices  intermediate  between  them; 
conditions  of  payment;  storehouses;  accounts;  sharing  of  profits; 
results,  material  and  moral. 

Managers  appointed  by  stockholders. 

Kegulation  of  cooperative  stores  and  their  stewards  as  to  taxation. 

Particular  cases  of  associations  and  stewardships  formed  bv  railroad 
men  or  for  their  ])enefit. 

Competition  with  local  trade;  its  effects. 

Class  108. — fmtitutions  for  the  mental  and  inond  improvement  of 

irorl'ingmen. 

Educational  institutions  established  bv  emplovers  for  their  work¬ 
men.  L(H*tures.  Societies  for  mutual  improvement.  Libraries. 
Museums,  collections. 

Workingmeirs  clubs;  staff,  management;  financial  regulation; 
refreshments  and  games;  admission  of  members’  families  and  of  the 
public. 

]\Iusical  societies,  shooting  and  athletic  clubs,  founded  by  the  emplo}^- 
ers  or  lyv  the  workmen.  Vailous  institutions  for  recreation. 
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Class  I()!I. — Proridrnt  hixfittifio)i}<. 

Savings;  savings  banks,  national,  postal,  school,  etc.;  savings  banks 
under  state  supervision;  saving  societies  for  the  purchase  in  coininon 
of  lottery  tickets;  various  systems  for  oncourageinent  in  saving;  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  deposit  or  inv^estment  of  the  individual  or  collective  savi-ngs 
of  workmen  or  employees;  provision  for  the  family  of  the  workmen 
during  his  residence  at  the  works. 

Societies  for  mutual  aid:  legislation;  advantages  accruing  to  socie¬ 
ties  according  to  their  legal  sbitiis;  formation,  organization  and  man¬ 
agement;  relations  to  other  institutions;  aid  in  case  of  sickness,  care 
and  medicine;  aid  while  out  of  employment,  aid  to  the  aged,  pensions 
and  amenities;  aid  in  case  of  death;  admission  of  women,  aid  to  women 
in  childbirth;  receipts  and  expenses.  Statistical  table  of  diseases. 

Pensions:  pension  funds  from  the  state,  from  counties,  from  cities, 
etc.  Pension  funds  established  l)y  employers,  pension  funds  estab¬ 
lished  ])y  workmen  or  employees.  Payments,  obligatorv  or  voluntary, 
b}"  employers,  workmen  or  employees;  deductions  from  wages.  Con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  enjoyment  and  rate  of  pensions.  Reversions  to 
widows  and  children. 

Life  insurance:  paid  at  death,  at  a  fixed  period,  mixed,  def erred,. b}" 
the  state,  or  b}^  insurance  societies  or  companies.  Payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  by  emplovers,  b}^  workmen,  or  by  societies  organized  for  the 
purpose.  Tables  of  mortality. 

Various  provident  institutions.  Aid  given  by  employers  in  case  of 
sickness  or  lack  of  employment. 

Class  110. — or  jytd rate  movementx  for  the  inelfore  of  the  people. 

Laws  concerning  so-called  moral  olfiigations  (compulsory  insurance, 
compulsory  pensions  for  old  age,  weekh^  rest,  etc.). 

Laws  or  regulations  enacted  by  public  bodies,  or  ])v  institutions 
founded  or  supported  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  regu¬ 
lating,  or  superseding  work  begun  b}- private  enterprise;  intervention 
of  these  bodies  in  contracts  of  exchange  or  -  labor  contracts;  state 
socialism;  municipal  socialism.  Regulation  of  work  and  of  wages, 
advances  and  subsidies  to  workmen  or  associations  of  workmen,  cheap 
dwellings  built  b}"  municipalities,  or  by  their  assistance,  intervention 
in  conflicts  between  emplo3"ers  and  workmen,  subsidies  to  strikers, 
national  workshops,  construction  and  management  of  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  distribution  of  water  and  of  light,  taxation  of  bread  and  meat, 
shops  for  the  supph"  of  bread,  meat,  and  like  commodities,  esbiblished 
and  controlled  In^  local  authorities,  steps  taken  to  encourage  or  to 
check  emigration  and  immigration. 

Emplo^mient  offices,  their  objects  and  results. 

Museums  of  social  econoiu}". 
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Labor  l)urcaus. 

pAiipknon^  agencies,  with  or  without  monopolies,  labor  exchanges. 

The  comparative  social  conditions  of  nations. 

Class  111. — Ih/giene. 

1.  Science  of  hygiene. 

Historical  sketch.  Statement  of  progress. 

Application  of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur  to  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  Ijaboratorics;  chemistiy  and  bacteriolog}"  applied 
to  hygiene.  Researches  upon  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Meth¬ 
ods  and  apparatus  for  disinfection.  Methods  of  obtaining  and  con- 
ve3dng  drinking  waters  with  a  view  to  prevent  contamination. 

2.  Personal  ly^giene  and  h\"giene  in  dwellings. 

Measures  of  precaution  against  contagious  diseases.  Immunit}", 
inoculations  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox,  rabies,  etc.  Application 
of  hygienic  laws  to  the  selection  of  building  materials,  and  to  heating, 
ventilating,  airing,  lighting,  and  illuminating  dwellings.  Use  of  water. 
Bathing  and  hydropathic  apparatus.  Disposal  of  sewage. 

3.  H^^giene  of  public  buildings  and  buildings  of  many  apartments. 

Schools,  factories  and  w^orkshops,  hospitals,  as^dums,  almshouses, 

public  halls,  theaters,  etc. 

4.  Hygiene  of  villages. 

Conditions  indispensable  to  the  healthfulness  of  rural  dwellings. 
Municipal  sanitarv  regulations.  Regulation  of  highways,  deposit, 
removal,  transport,  and  utilization  of  manures.  Protection  of  drinking 
water. 

5.  H3"giene  and  sanitation  of  towns. 

Highwa3\s:  cleanliness  of  public  wa3"S,  drainage,  sweeping,  dimen¬ 
sions  of  houses,  (height,  number  and  height  of  stories,  dimensions  and 
ventilation  of  living  rooms,  size  of  courts  and  3"ards),  clearing  of  cess¬ 
pools,  Avorks  for  supphdng  towns  Avith  AAater,^  methods  of  filtration 
and  sterilization,  disposal  of  refuse,  disinfection  of  seAvage,  sewage 
farms,  utilization  of  the  sewage  and  garbage  of  toAvns. 

Municipal  sanitaiy  seiTice:  ])ureaus  of  lygiene,  methods  of  organized 
defense  against  infectious  diseases,  removal  and  isolation  of  patients 
having  contagious  diseases;  disinfection  of  infected  clothing  and  apart¬ 
ments,  inspection  of  food,  regulation  of  public  and  priAvate  slaughter¬ 
houses,  municipal  laboratories,  cemeteries,  crematories. 

C).  Protection  of  frontiers  against  ]Aestilential  diseases. 

Approaches  by  land:  medical  inspection  at  the  frontier,  infirmaries 
and  disinfection  at  frontier  railAAay  stations. 

Approaches  1)3"  sea:  sanitation  of  ports,  sanitaiy  regulations  in  ports, 
old  lazarettos,  quarantine  stations,  medical  regidations  and  disinfection 
on  board  ships. 


For  the  technieal  })art  see  Classes  28  and  29. 
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7.  Food  stulls  and  otlicr  coniinodities. 

In.spcction  of  foods,  inspt'ction  for  adulteration,  methods  of  ])i*eserv- 
in^  foods,  inspection  of  natural  and  artilieal  mineral  waters.  Other 
commodities:  prot^ress  realized  from  an  hy^fienie  point  of  view. 

8.  Medicinal  waters  and  sanitariums. 

Analysis  of  mineral  waters:  methods  of  tindin<,^‘  and  of  controlling 
mineral  springs.  Therapeutic  use  of  mineral  waters,  and  a])j)aratus 
for  their  application,  bath,  rooms  for  irdialation,  massage,  etc. 

Sanitariums:  hot  springs,  general  arrangement  of  premises,  aspect, 
covered  walks. 

Thermal  establishments:  dressing  rooms,  baths,  shower  baths,  anti¬ 
septic  precautions,  particularly  in  stations  frecpiented  ])y  consumptive 
patients;  methods  of  bottling  and  pi-eserving  mineral  waters. 

9.  SanitaiT  statistics  and  legislation: 

Stillborn  children;  certificates  of  cause  of  death;  mortality  due  to 
epidemics. 

Sai  itary  legislation. 

Class  1 1 2. — PuhH e  ch art  ti efi. 

1.  General  discussion. 

Historical  documents:  legislation,  practical  organization,  etc. 

Methods  of  relief  in  actual  operation:  ])y  the  State,  l)y  districts, 
provinces,  departments,  counties,  etc.,  l)y  parishes,  })y  townships,  by 
private  organizations.  Legislation.  Wa^'s  and  means.  Financial 
arrangements. 

2.  Protection  and  aid  to  children. 

General  organization  for  the  protection  and  aid  of  children. 

Protection  and  aid  of  the  child  before  ])irth  (through  protection  of 
the  mother):  workhouses,  mother's  mutual  aid  societies,  private 
lying-in  hospibils,  ordinary  lying-in  hospitals,  convalescent  homes. 

Protection  and  aid  of  the  child  after  birth:  creches,  institutions  for 
infants,  foundlings,  destitute  children,  children  morally  abandoned, 
oq^hans. 

Relief  for  sick  or  crii)pled  children:  dispensaries,  hospitals,  alms¬ 
houses,  etc. 

3.  Relief  for  adults. 

Relief  for  those  in  health:  mutual  aid,  ])ureaus  of  charity,  relief  ])y 
providing  work,  night  shelters,  poorhouses. 

Relief  for  the  sick:  relief  at  home,  free  medicine,  hospitals  (legisla¬ 
tion,  practical  organization,  medical  service,  surgical  service,  special 
service  for  contagious  diseases). 

Relief  for  the  aged:  aid  to  families,  workhouses  and  farms,  hos- 
pibils. 


the  teehnieal  i)art  see  Class 
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4.  Tiistitutions  for  the  insane. 

Asylniiis,  public  or  private:  departments  of  hospitals,  private  insane 
asylums. 

Helief  in  farming  districts. 

Special  institutions  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children.  Means 
of  education. 

5.  Institutions  for  the  blind. 

Schools. 

Workshops.. 

6.  Institution  for  deaf-mutes. 

Schools. 

Workshops. 

7.  Pawnshops. 

Legislation  and  practical  organization. 

8.  Staff  of  charitable  institutions.  Schools  for  male  and  female 
nurses. 

Group  XVII. — Colonization.^ 

Class  113. — Methods  of  colonization. 

1.  Information  and  statistics,  political,  administrative,  industrial, 
agricultural  and  commercial. 

Documents  relating  to  production,  importation,  exportation. 

Tenure  of  land  property.  Means  of  transfer. 

Use  in  colonies  of  native,  immigrant  and  convict  labor. 

Societies  for  encouraging  colonization. 

2.  Instruction  of  natives.  Instruction  given  to  natives  with  a  view 
of  extending  to  them  the  intelligence  of  civilized  people  and  of  facili¬ 
tating  commercial  relations. 

Instruction  given  to  colonists  with  a  view  of  developing  colonial 
resources  and  of  assuring  the  proper  administration  of  public  service. 

Expeditions.  Explorations.  Collections,  commercial  and  scientitic, 
brought  back  l)y  travelers. 

Class  111. — Colonial  resources. 

Puilding  materials  and  special  systems  of  construction  adapted  to 
colonics. 

Dwellings  of  the  natives:  palaces,  pulffic  and  religious  ])uildings; 
bazaars;  cabins;  thatched  houses. 

Huildings  for  commercial  purposes;  warehouses. 

Dwellings  of  colonists:  bungalows;  houses;  hotels;  sanatariums. 

Structures  for  defense. 

Various  outfits  and  means  of  transportation  by  land  or  by  water, 
])eculiar  to  a  countiy  in  course  of  colonization. 

'  Kxhi})its  l)elonging  to  this  group  will  be  installed  in  special  buildings  provided 
for  colonies  and  protectorates. 
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Class  11.5. — Sj>ecl<tl  merc/KtndUe  snitdhh: /<>/•  c,i‘j)(n‘t  to  colonies. 

Me^'chandise  specially  adapted  for  c()nsiimj)tioii  in  colonics,  (ioods 
for  export  to  be  used  in  barter  or  exclian^(‘. 

Management  and  handlinj^  of  this  kind  of  merchandise.  Methods 
of  consignment. 

Weights,  measures  and  money’s  in  use  in  the  colonies. 

Information  as  to  values  in  exchange.  * 

Group  XVI II. — Military  and  naval. 

Class  110. —  Ordnance  and,  eqmpnient  for  artlllerij.^ 

P^quipment  and  methods  used  in  arsenals  and  manufactories  of  war 
material. 

Land  service:  ordnance  and  projectiles. 

Sea  service:  ordnance  and  projectiles. 

Firearms. 

Ammunition  and  explosives. 

Gunpowders.  Powder  mills. 

Side  arms. 

Artillery  equipment  and  gun  carriages  for  armies. 

Artilleiy  equipment  and  gun  carriages  for  navies. 

Class  117. — Military  enyineeriny  and,  accessories. 

Engineering  equipment. 

Construction  of  railways. 

Projects  for  laying  out  and  constructing  railways  in  the  colonies. 
Barracks  in  France  and  in  the  colonies. 

Electricity  and  its  applications. 

Military  ballooning. 

Telegraphs  and  tele]:)hones. 

Bridges. 

Class  1 18. — Naval  construction — Hydraulics —  Torpedoes. 

Ships  of  war:  hulls  and  accessories,  engines  and  boilers,  auxiliary 
inach  i  n  e  r  v ,  arm  amen  t . 

Equipment  and  products  of  arsenals. 

Applications  of  electricit3^ 

Hydraulic  works. 

Torpedoes,  offensive  or  defensive. 

Naval  schools.  Drawings.  Photographv. 

Life  saving  service. 

'The  nomenclature  of  this  group  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  exclusively  to  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits;  many  of  the  articles  named  will  be  referred  to  their  proper 
classes  when  the  juries  make  their  examination  for  awards. 
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Class  119.  —  CdrUxjrajyhu^  Jnjdro(jra2)ft!i^  mrijrus  l/mtruments. 

Topographic  department  of  the  arm}-  geodesy,  topography,  maps 
and  draAvings,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  photographic 
apparatus,  military  bildiography. 

I  lydrographic  department  of  the  navy :  charts,  scientific  instruments, 
instruments  of  navigation,  naval  bibliography. 

Class  It^O. — Adimnistratwe  de2)arti)ients. 

Clothing,  ecpiipment,  berthing,  camping,  and  hutting  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines. 

Apparatus  and  tools  used  in  administrative  service. 

Commissariat:  held  bakeries,  preserved  foods,  equipment  for  pre¬ 
serving  foods. 

Musical  instruments. 

Farriery,  harness. 

Sea  hsheries. 

Class  1:>1. — Hygienic  and  military  equijjment. 

Sanitation  of  armies  in  peace  and  at  Avar. 

E(piipment  and  methods  used  for  remo\dng  the  Avounded. 

Sanitation  of  navies:  equipment  and  methods  used  in  removing  the 
AVounded. 

Societies  for  giving  aid  to  the  Avounded. 

Filters  and  other  apparatus  for  purifying  Avater. 


RAILWAY  FREIGHT  RATES  AS  TO  EXHIBITS— THEIR  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IN  FRANCE. 


Agreement  jVo.  1 

Between  the  commissioner-general  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900 
and  the  administration  of  the  Government  railways,  the  railroad 
companies  of  Orleans,  Midi,  Paris-Lj^ons-Mediterranean,  East,  North, 
and  West,  to  regulate  the  price  and  conditions  of  transportation  to, 
or  coming  from,  the  terminal  stations  of  the  railway"  lines  at  Paris, 
of  objects  which  arc  to  be  exhibited  or  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1900. 

The  following  agreement  has  been  adopted  hy  common  accord  to 
afiect  the  transportation  between  the  forwarding  stations  and  the  ter¬ 
minal  stations  of  the  lines  in  Paris,  of  objects  destined  to  l)e  exhibited 
at  the  Exposition  of  1900,  and  the  return  from  the  said  terminal  sta¬ 
tions  in  Paris  to  their  points  of  destination  of  objects  having  been 
exhibited  at  the  said  Exposition: 

Article  1.  Objects  of  every  kind  (animals,  objects  of  art,  money, 
and  bulky  objects  which  may  not  be  divided,  excepted)  wagons  and 
rolling  material  which  may  circulate  on  the  French  railroads  destined 
to  be  exhibited  or  having  been  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  1900,  will  be  transported  between  their  points  of  shipment  and  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  lines  in  Paris  at  the  following  prices: 

1.  In  going,  the  general  and  special  tariffs  applicable  (other  than 
those  of  expositions  and  ordinary  competitions)  with  reductions  of  25 
per  cent. 

2.  In  returning,  general  and  special  tariffs  applicable  (other  than 
those  of  expositions  and  ordinary  competitions)  with  reductions  of  75 
per  cent. 

These  shipments  will  be  liable,  without  reduction,  to  the  additional 
costs  authorized  by  the  administration,  also  to  the  ordinary  tax  for 
registration  and  the  price  of  the  stamp  due  to  the  treasury. 

These  objects  will  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  all  general  and 
special  tariffs,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  preceding. 

The  companies  will  not  be  responsible  for  damage  en  route  resulting 
from  defective  packing  or  bad  condition  of  the  packages.  Cars  trans¬ 
ported  at  these  prices  can  not  .receive  passengers. 

Art.  2.  Animals  destined  for  the  Universal  Exposition  will  be 
transported  at  the  prices  and  conditions  of  the  special  tariffs  of  the 
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principal  lines  of  Friince  applicable  to  expositions  and  ordinary  com- 
pi'titions,  which  provide  for  the  application  of  the  full  prices  in  goin^, 
and  return  free  to  the  point  of  departure. 

Art.  3.  Objects  of  art  and  of  value  will  be  transported  at  the  prices 
and  conditions  of  the  ordinary  tariffs  in  force  on  each  line. 

Indivisible  bulk  (except  wagons,  machines,  and  tenders  rolling  on 
the  rails)  the  weight  of  which  usually  exceeds  10  tons,  and  objects  the 
dimensions  of  which  exceed  those  of  the  cars,  will  be  transported  at 
the  prices  and  conditions  of  the  general  and  special  tariffs  applicable 
to  them. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  price  to  be  collected  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  herein: 

A.  Indivisible  l)ulk  of  10  to  20  tons,  prices  of  the  ordinary  tariffs 
with  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  the  weight  exceeding  5  tons;  the 
rate,  hoAvever,  can  not  be  less  than  20  centimes  per  car  per  kilometer. 

B.  Objects  Avhose  dimensions  exceed  those  of  the  cars  and  wdiose 
weight  is  less  than  5  tons,  prices  of  the  ordinary  tariff's  without 
increase;  the  rate,  however,  can  not  be  less  than  20  centimes  per  car 
per  kilometer. 

C.  Objects  whose  dimensions  exceed  those  of  the  cars  and  whose 
weight  is  between  5  and  10  tons,  prices  of  the  ordinary  tariffs  with 
increase  of  50  per  cent  on  the  weight  in  excess  of  5  tons;  the  rate, 
however,  can  not  be  less  than  20  centimes  per  car  per  kilometer. 

It  is  besides  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  paragraphs  which 
precede  are  applicable  to  locomotives,  tenders,  and  cars  which  can  not 
run  on  the  railroads. 

Art.  1.  The  shipment  of  objects  delivered  for  transportation  is 
subject  to  their  right  of  admission  to  the  Exposition;  consequently 
shippers  should  remit  to  the  station  where  the  objects  are  sent,  and  to 
the  station  where  the  ol)jects  are  reshipped  in  returning,  all  papers 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  said  objects  arc  to  ffgure  or  have  figured 
at  the  Exposition. 

All  shipments  to  the  Exposition  will  be  addressed  to  the  exhibitor 
and  received  by  him  or  by  the  delegate  whom  he  will  have  accredited 
to  give  receipt  at  the  moment  of  deliveiy.  Besides  that  address, 
which  should  be  written  in  French  and  veiy  plainh^,  the  package 
should  bear  la])els  furnished  by  the  administration  of  the  Exposition, 
and  indicating  the  point  of  destination  of  the  package  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  exposition. 

These  labels  will  be  like  the  forms  communicated  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  exhibition  to  the  railroad  companies.  On  the  French 
railwa}^  lines  where  the  ])resent  rules  are  applicable  the  freight  will 
always  be  i)aid  at  the  departure,  including  when  the  merchandise  shall 
be  shipped  directly  to  the  inclosure  of  the  Exposition,  the  taxes  per- 
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tainin^’  to  tlio  tiaiisportiition  tliroiioli  tlie  city  of  Paris,  in  accorclancci 
to  tlic  signed  a^reeiiioiit  In'tween  the  (yOiniiiissioiier-(ieiu*i'al  of  tli(‘, 
Kxhihition  and  the  companies  constitiitinc-  tlie  syndicates  of  tlie  C'einture 
(Belt  Line).  In  returning-,  the  sliipments  will  he  made  with  the  fredj^lit 
to  he  collected  on  delivery,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  the 
extra  charo-es. 

In  the  reshipment  of  products,  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  the 
preceding  terms  will  not  ])e  a])plica})le  except  within  a  pc'riod  of  six 
months  from  the  da}^  of  the  closing  of  the  Exposition. 

Done  at  Paris,  June  27,  1S98. 

Si^’iied  ])y  representatives  of  the  Administration  of  the  (iovernment 
railroad  companies  of  Orleans,  ]Midi,  Paris-L3M)n-Medit(‘rranean,  East, 
North,  and  West,  and  the  Commissioncr-Oeneral  of  the  Exposition. 


R A 1 L W A  Y  T EK.All  N A LS. 

A(/reen(ent  JVo.  '2 

Between  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
IJIOO  and  the  railway  companies,  Paris-Lyon-iMediterranean,  East, 
North,  AVest,  and  Orleans,  to  regulate  the  price  and  conditions  of 
transport  to  the  interior  of  Paris  of  objects  which  are  to  be  exhib¬ 
ited  or  which  shall  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  1900. 

d'ransportation  through  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  terminal  stations 
of  the  lines  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Exposition  and  vice  versa, 
of  ol)jects  destined  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900, 
or  having  been  exhibited  at  the  Exposition,  can  be  eliected,  either  by 
the  exhibitors  or  their  agents,  or  by  the  railway"  companies. 

In  the  first  case  the  i)ackages  will  l)e  addressed  or  directed  to  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  lines  in  Paris,  and  the  cartage  will  be  provided 
for  1)}^  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  second  case  the  transportation  will  be  attended  to  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  at  the  prices  andon  the  conditions  following  (which  will  include 
the  costs  of  loading  and  unloading  with  the  use  of  the  crane  if  it  should 
be  necessaiy). 

Packages  weighing  less  than  1,200  kilograms  (2,61:0  pounds)  will  be 
sent  l)y  wagons.  Packages  weighing  separatel}^  1,200  kilograms  and 
above  will  be  sentb3Ahe  beltrailwa}"  (right  and  left  bank  of  the  Seine) 
and  1)}^  special  tracks  established  in  the  interior  of  the  Exposition. 

The  parts  of  a  complete  object,  such  as  parts  of  a  machine,  when 
the^"  shall  weigh,  some  of  them  more,  others  less  than  1,200  kilograms, 
will  be  united  in  a  single  lot  and  sent  to  the  P^xposition  l)}^  rail. 

Packages  sent  by  carts  will  be  unloaded  on  the  macadamized  roads 
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of  the  PL\j)()sition  as  near  as  possible  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  exhib¬ 
itor,  who  will  take  charge  at  that  point  of  these  packages.  The  cost 
of  further  delivery  will  be  borne  l)y  the  exhibitor. 

Entire  carloads  coming  from  a  foreign  country  and  sealed  b}^  the 
customs  shall  be  delivered  to  the  exhibitors  or  their  agents  upon  the 
Exposition  tracks.  The  exhibitors  will  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
unloading  and  distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  cars. 

Cars  not  sealed  will  ])e  sent  Iw  the  special  tracks  of  the  Exposition 
up  to  the  nearest  point  to  their  destination,  then  unloaded  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Avest  by  means  of  rolling  or  moving  cranes  which  the 
administration  may  have;  if  such  rolling  cranes  should  not  be  avail¬ 
able  the  unloading  will  bo  effected  by  a  stationaiy  crane  at  the  nearest 
point. 

Under  these  conditions  the  price  of  transportation  in  Paris  will  uni¬ 
formly  l)e  10  francs  per  ton  ($1.95).  Freight  for  portions  of  tons  will 
be  charged  for  every  10  kilograms  (22  pounds);  that  is,  10  kilograms 
and  a  fraction  will  be  charged  for  exactly  as  though  the  weight  Avere 
20  kilograms,  and  so  on.  The  minimum  to  be  charged  will  be  1 
franc. 

Packages  delivered  by  the  railroad  companies  in  the  interior  of  the 
Exposition  Avill  be  received  by  the  exhibitors  to  whom  they  are  directed, 
or,  in  the  al)sence  of  these,  to  their  agents  whom  the}"  have  accredited 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  packages  is  directed,  or 
his  agent,  is  not  present  to  receive  same  on  its  arrival  Avithin  the 
boundaries  of  the  Exposition,  the  companies  Avill  immediately  take 
the  package  either  back  to  their  stations  or  to  a  public  warehouse. 
They  Avill  charge  for  this  service  the  ordinary  costs  of  cartage  and 
storage. 

Besides  the  address  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  agent,  which  should  be 
Avritten  in  French  and  A"ery  legibly,  the  package  should  always  bear 
the  labels  furnished  by  the  administration  of  the  Exposition,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  place  of  destination  of  the  package  Avithin  the  Exposition 
boundaries;  these  labels  Avill  be  in  accordance  Avith  the  forms  com¬ 
municated  by  the  administration  of  the  Exposition  to  the  raihvay 
companies. 

The  raihvay  companies  will  not  ))e  resi)onsible  for  injuries  due  to 
dcticient  packing  or  to  ])ad  condition  of  the  packages.  The  price  of 
transportation  in  the  interior  of  Paris  Avill  be  collected  at  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  package,  at  the  same  time  as  the  tax  from  the  point 
of  departure  to  the  terminal  station  of  the  connecting  lines  in  Paris. 

The  prices  and  conditions  Avhich  precede  Avill  be  ai)plicable  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition  to  transportation  in  the  interior  of  Paris  of 
objects  exhibited,  if  the  exhibitors  shall  ask  the  companies  to  attend  to 
the  reshipment  to  the  terminal  station  of  the  lines  in  Paris,  but  upon 
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condition  thiit  such  rcsliipinent  sliidl  ])c  cti'cctcd  within  six  months 
from  the  day  of  the  closin<(  of  the  Ex})osition. 

In  this  ciise  tlio  ])rice  of  the  tnins])ortiition  in  the  interior  of  i*iiris 
will  he  added  to  the  tax  from  the  terminal  station  of  the  connectint^ 
line  to  the  point  of  destination,  the  extra  charge  to  1)e  cx)llect(‘d  upon 
deliv'eiy. 

A  special  notice  Avill  he  issued  later,  sliould  it  he  necessary,  for  the 
annex  of  the  Exposition  which  it  is  proposed  to  install  in  the  Eois  de 
Vincennes. 

Done  at  Paris,  June  27,  1898. 

Signed  hy  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  west, 
east,  north,  Orleans,  and  Paris-Lyons-iVlediterranean,  and  hy  the 
Comiuissioiier-General. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Universal  International  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1900,  opening 
April  15  and  closing  November  5,  will  receive  works  of  art  and  the 
products  of  industry  and  agriculture  from  all  nations.  Those  in  any 
country  Avho  desire  to  become  exhibitors  in  the  contemporaneous  sec¬ 
tions  are  recpdred  to  conduct  their  correspondence  with  the  duly 
appointed  commissioner  representing  that  countiy,  as  the  Exposition 
authorities  will  not  correspond  directly  with  foreign  exhibitors. 

Intending  exhibitors  in  the  United  States,  on  addressing  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  for  the  United  States  at  his  offices  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  Paris,  will  receive  from  him  necessary  advice  and  information, 
forms  of  application,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioner-General  is  limited,  and  as  the  French  Exposition 
authorities  will  insist  that  no  exhibits  be  admitted  except  such  as  may 
be  of  a  thoroughly  worthy  and  instructive  character,  applicants  must 
sul)mit  to  the  Commissioner-General  evidence  which  shall  enable  him 
to  exercise  intelligent  judgment  in  this  respect. 

The  position  which  exhibits  may  occupy,  whether  in  French  sections 
or  a  foreign  section,  will  depend  on  the  nationality  of  the  products  and 
not  upon  the  nationality  of  the  exhibitor.  A  foreigner  may  exhibit  in 
the  French  section  goods  which  he  may  manufacture  in  a  factory  estab¬ 
lished  on  French  soil,  but  in  no  others.  The  maintenance  in  France  of 
a  depot  or  agency  for  the  sale  of  foreign  products  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  permit  exhibition  in  the  French  section.  Space  for  the  exhibition 
of  United  States  products  can  be  secured  only  ])y  correspondence  of 
the  United  States  producer  with  the  Commissioner-General  for  the 
United  States. 

A  catalogue  of  United  States  exhibits  and  exhibitors  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language.  All  inquiries,  information,  etc.,  upon 
this  su])ject  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner-General  for  the 
United  States. 

Awards  will  be  in  five  classes,  as  follows:  Grand  Prize  Diploma, 
Gold  jMedal  Diploma,  Silver  Medal  Diploma,  Bronze  Medal  Diploma, 
Honorable  IMention  Diploma. 

Collective  exhil)its  receiving  an  award  will  have  the  name  of  each 
participant  inscribed  on  the  diploma,  and  each  participant  will  receive 
a  diploma. 

United  States  exhibitors  who  have  been  certified  to  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  authorities  as  having  complied  with  all  requirements  will  alone 
be  entitled  to  consideration  for  an  award. 
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CyOiK'Osslon  ])r()j(H*ts  must  reccivo  the  coiisidei’jitioii  mid  iiidorsoinont 
of  tlie  C'ominissioner-tienond  of  the  coiiiitry  fi-oni  whicdi  the}'  (‘inmuitiL 
The  sjMice  allotted  for  o-oneral  coiu'essioiis  has  all  been  taken.  Through 
default  or  for  other  reasons  some  of  this  space  may  be  reallotted  to 
])ersons  and  ])rojects  receivinj^  the  necessaiy  approval. 

Attention  of  exhibitors  is  especiall^Mlirected  to  the  subject  of  inain- 
tainino-  their  exhibits  during  the  h^xposition,  as  it  is  pro])osed  to  exhibit 
the  process  side  by  side  with  the  product  wherever  possible.  This 
will  reijuire  ])rovision  for  supplying  injured  or  bi’oken  ])arts  to  machin¬ 
ery  and  raw  materials  continuously  wherever  necessary. 

Exhibitors  in  the  sections  of  the  United  States  must  be  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  producers  within  the  United  States  of  machineiy,  goods,  or 
material  intended  for  exhibition  and  exhibited,  h^xhibits  not  intended 
for  competition  for  a  reward  must  be  so  indicated  upon  the  final  appli¬ 
cation  for  space. 

Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby  agrees  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  regulations  established  b}'  the  Exposition  authorities 
and  by  the  Commissioner-General  for  the  United  States. 

Exc('pt  in  cases  where  collective  exhibits  are  made  (and  in  such  cases 
special  arrangements  will  be  made),  exhibitors  individually  must  bear 
all  expense  of  elevations,  show  cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters, 
railings,  fittings,  etc.,  which  ma}'  be  required. 

Exhibitors  will  be  contined  to  such  exhibits  as  are  specified  in  their 
final  application  for  space.  When  allotments  are  definite!}'  made 
exhibitors  will  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  space  and  its  location  and 
supplied  with  permit  to  occupy  such  space,  subject  to  the  general  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  the  United  States,  and  the  special  re(piirements  of  the 
department  in  which  their  exhibit  is  made.  Permits  for  space  will 
not  be  transferable.  The  director  of  each  department  will  have  the 
power  to  order  or  cause  the  removal  of  any  jirticle  which  he  may  con¬ 
sider  detrimental  or  incompatilfie  with  the  object  or  decorum  of  his 
department. 

Uxhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 

Shafting  will  be  dispensed  with  wherever  possible  and  electric  motors 
used,  direct  or  otherwise  connected.  Motors,  rheostats,  main-line 
switches,  insulating  bases,  etc.,  together  with  such  short  belts,  counter¬ 
shafting,  or  other  means  of  connecting  motors  to  operate  machinery, 
not  otherwise  dispensable,  as  well  as  all  intermediary  connections  for 
power  or  other  service,  must  be  supplied  and  paid  for  by  exhibitors. 
Motors  must  be  of  a  type  applicable  to  the  service  circuit  in  exhibitor’s 
section. 

Rheostats  must  be  constructed  entirely  of  noncombustible  material. 
Main-line  switches  must  be  of  the  knife  blade  or  other  acceptable  type, 
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with  uinplc  oariTing  capacity,  and  constructed  or  adjusted  to  break 
current  jit  the  potential  of  the  service  employed. 

F urther  information  upon  this  subject  will  be  supplied  at  tlie  proper 
time. 

(leneral  installation  will  begin  December  1,  18119,  and  continue  until 
Februarv  28,  1900. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  nominal  rates  for  miscellaneous  goods  from  United  States  sea¬ 
ports  ])v  fast  steamship  running  to  French  seaports  range  from  |10  to 
1|^12  per  ton,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent  for  each  40  cubic  feet. 
By  slower  steamers  from  United  States  seaports  to  French  seaports 
the  rates  range  from  20  to  30  cents  per  cubic  foot.  In  both  cases  the 
rates  vary  Avith  the  season  and  the  cargo  demands  at  the  port  of  ship¬ 
ment. 

Steamship  lines  operating  between  United  States  seaports  and  sea¬ 
ports  of  France  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  will  prol)ably  make 
reductions  from  prevailing  schedules.  In  such  case  the  Commissioner- 
General  Avill  inform  exhibitors  upon  application,  after  such  reductions, 
if  any  there  be,  have  been  indicated  to  him. 


SEAPORTS. 

Exhibitors  from  the  United  States  can  ship  to  the  French  ports  of 
Havre,  Dunkirk,  Brest,  or  Bordeaux.  Havre  is  142  miles  from  Paris, 
and  is  connected  direct!}"  with  the  Exposition  by  the  Railway  of  the 
West.  Dunkirk  is  about  160  miles  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  l)y  the  Railway  of  the  North.  Shippers  will  probably  find 
Havre  or  Dunkirk  the  most  convenient  French  ports.  Shipments  may 
also  be  made  via  AntAverp,  Rotterdam,  London,  Southampton,  Queens- 
toAvn,  or  Liverpool.  Companies  running  steamships  to  any  of  these 
ports  AAull  contract  to  deliver  consignments  at  Paris. 

RAILAVAY  FREIGHTS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  managers  of  the  French  railways  haA"e  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  Avith  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  Exposition  to  carry 
exhil)its  to  and  from  the  Exposition  at  a  chai'ge  for  carriage  both  Avays 
ecpial  to  one  full  rate  for  one  A\"ay,  distributed  as  folloAA"s: 

For  carriage  to  the  Exposition,  one  full  rate  less  25  per  cent. 

For  (*arriage  from  the  P^xposition,  one  full  rate  less  75  per  cent. 

But  live  stock  aauH  be  charged  full  rate  in  going  and  Avill  be  returned 
free. 

P\)r  detaiknl  statement  see  agreement  AA"ith  railways,  No.  1. 

TRANSPORTATION  FROM  HAARE. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  to  luiA-e  freight  transported  by  boat 
from  IhiAU’e  to  Paris.  This  may  be  found  especially  serviceable  for 
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moving  hosivy  or  l)ulky  articles,  as  larj^e  inacliiiiei’v,  cars,  en^in(‘s,  etc., 
that  can  not  be  carried  by  rail.  They  will  b(‘,  (l(‘liv(‘re(l  at  a  dock 
adjacent  to  the  frei^-ht  station  at  the  Chanii)s  de  Mai’s. 

Special  freight  rates  nia}'  be  made  in  such  (*ases. 

Several  coniiianies  are  enj^’a^ed  in  this  business.  Tlnur  lioats  are 
barovs  moved  by  tug’s.  Terms  hav('  been  obtained  from  the  following, 
which  Avill  ])robably  be  met  by  others. 

THE  FUESIl-AVATER  TRANSl’ORTATION  (’OMRANY,  HAVRE  TO  RARIS. 

The  following  taiile  shows,  first,  tlie  capacit}"  of  boats;  second,  the 
corresponding  charter  rates;  third,  the  numlier  of  days  allowed,  each 
way,  for  loading  or  mdoading;  fourth,  the  charge  made  for  each  (‘xtra 
day  used  in  loading  or  unloading:^ 


Capacily. 

(Miarter 

rat(!S. 

Days  to 
load  or 
unload. 

Extra  ! 
per  day. 

Tons. 

Frane.‘<. 

Fidiics. 

150 

1,200 

3 

30 

200 

1,000 

4 

30 

280  to  300 

2, 000 

5 

30 

400 

3,000 

6 

50 

000  to  700 

4,000 

7 

50 

800  to  1,000 

5, 000 

8 

75 

These  rates  are  for  carrying  United  States  exhibits  onl}",  and  for 
what  is  known  as  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The}"  do  not  include 
stevedore  charges  for  loading  or  unloading.  The  maximum  charges 
for  either  would  not  exceed  1  franc  per  ton  of  miscellaneous  cargo,  and 
would  probably  not  exceed  1  franc  per  ton  for  both  operations.  An 
extra  charge  would  be  made  for  handling  heavy  goods  for  which  special 
appliances  would  lie  required,  such  as  parts  of  large  machines;  etc. 

The  boats  of  this  company  have  either  open  or  closed  decks. 

The  trip  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  usually  made  in  five  days,  but  in 
bad  weather  may  take  ten  days. 

The  approximate  cost  of  towing  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  60  cents  per 
ton  from  October  to  March,  and  50  cents  from  April  to  September. 
The  charges  may  be  modified  by  the  character  of  the  vessel  or  the 
length  of  the  trip.  They  are  reckoned  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  cargo 
and  not  of  the  vessel. 

The  charges  named  above  include  marine  insurance  on  miscellaneous 
cargoes  at  a  valuation  of  1,000  francs  ($193)  per  ton,  not  to  exceed 
800,000  francs  ($57,000)  for  a  single  cargo.  Additional  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  francs  (not  to  exceed  500,^000  francs  in  all  on 
single  cargo)  may  lie  had,  at  the  cost  of  the  shipper,  at  a  rate  of  li 


^  The  United  States  Government  fixes  value  of  the  French  franc  at  19.3  cents. 
The  French  ton  is  1,000  kilograms,  e(]nal  to  2,204  pounds,  United  States.  The  meter 
is  39.37  inches. 
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per  cent.  Mnriiie  iiisiininee  rates  on  the  Seine  averao-e  a])out  1  per 
cent  on  tonnage  valuation  and  one-half  per  cent  on  valuation  of  boats. 
It  is  customary  to  insure  carR’oes  {ind  boats  on  separate  policies. 

The  normal  freioht  rate  from  Havre  to  i^iris  by  water,  without 
charter,  is  about  $8.50  ])er  ton. 

PASSA(;E  of  SKAOOINO  VESSELS,  HAVRE  TO  PARIS. 

Under  proper  conditions  seagoing’  vessels  may  go  from  Havre  to 
l^aris.  It  is  possi))le  for  them  to  go  under  their  own  steam,  but  not 
advisable.  Towage  will  cost  from  50  to  00  cents  per  ton. 

Such  vessels  must  unship  and  leave  at  Havre  their  masts,  stacks,  and 
bridges.  The  towing  companies  will  lighten  them  or  will  furnish 
additional  loading  to  make  them  conform  to  the  condition  of  the  river. 
High  water  usually  prev^ails  from  October  to  April;  lowest  water  dur¬ 
ing  Jul}^  and  August.  From  December  to  Februaiy  the  channel  is 
freciuently  obstructed  ly  ice,  but  not  often  permanenth"  so. 

The  normal  depth  of  the  channel  which  may  be  relied  upon  at  low 
stages  of  water  is  8  feet  4  inches.  The  locks  are  of  uniform  dimen¬ 
sions,  497  feet  long  and  88.7  feet  wide.  The  lowest  bridge  arch  which 
must  be  passed  is  that  at  Sevres.  The  clearance  there  above  water, 
with  8  feet  4  inches  depth,  is  37.5  feet.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
a  point  where  this  arch  will  take  a  vessel  deck  which  is  9  meters  (29.5 
feet)  wide  is  84.5  feet.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  point  where  the 
arch  will  take  a  vessel  deck  12  meters  (38.5  feet)  wide  is  81.8  feet. 

TRANSPORTATION  FROM  ANTWERP. 

The  present  freight  tariff  from  Antwerp  station  to  Paris  is  at  38.66 
francs  per  ton  for  machines  or  parts  of  machines  cased;  74.99  francs 
per  ton  for  pictures,  statues,  bronze  olijects  of  art,  and  antiquities. 
The  rate  will  ])e  increased  5  per  cent  if  such  articles  do  not  weigh  200 
kilos  (440  pounds)  per  cubic  meter.  The  goods  will  be  forwarded  ly 
freight  trains. 

The  charge  for  removing  the  goods  from  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
steamer  to  the  freight  station  will  lie  5.25  francs  per  ton  for  parcels 
not  weighing  more  than  tons;  for  parcels  Aveighing  more  than 
tons,  7.50  francs  per  ton. 

Parcels  may  lie  on  the  (juay  eight  days.  After  that  time  they  will 
be  stored,  at  a  charge  of  3.50  francs  ])er  ton. 

The  charge  for  storage  of  machinery  is  1  franc  per  ton  per  month. 

Belgian  and  French  railway  lines  connecting  Antwerp  with  Paris  are 
expected  to  give  United  States  exhibitors  reductions  on  above  rates. 

FRENCH  RAILWAY  DATA. 

Raihnffjf  (f  thr  West. — Tracks:  the  Avidth  betAveen  centers  of  rails 
is  1.59  meb'rs.  The  Avidth  in  clear  between  rjiils  is  1.44  meters.  The 
height  of  the  traction  surface  aboA^e  the  top  of  the  base  of  the  rail 
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is  loo  iniHiiiiotei’s.  'Fliis  is  tho  iiniximuin  c*l(‘ai-;uicp  hetwecMi  the 
})orii)liory  of  tlio  tructioii  surfjico  of  the  wIhh'I  juuI  tlio  poriphoiy  of 
tho 

IMjitfonn  curs:  the  norniul  ])l}itforni  cur  is  IS  feu't  lon<»’  uiul  S.T)*!  feet 
wide.  From  the  surluce  of  the  ruil  to  the  surfuce  of  tin'.  i)lutform  is  4 
feet.  The  hei<>'lit  for  bulky  ^’oods,  meusurinc’  from  th('  ruil,  is  limited 
to  i:i  feet;  the  limit  of  breudth  is  0  feet  9  inches.  The  usiiul  muximum 
loud  for  such  curs  is  10  tons.  Speciul  curs  muy  be  hud  thut  will  curry 
ubout  40  tons.  Lono’  und  heuvy  urticles  muy  be  ur]-un<>-ed  for  by  coup¬ 
ling’  together  two  or  more  curs,  but  the  weight  on  euch  cur  must  not 
exceed  its  limit.  The  height  of  9  feet  ubove  the  ])lutform  und  the 
width  of  feet  9  inches  must  not  })e  exceeded  to  pei’init  ch'ui’unce  in 
tunnels  und  bridges,  und  is  culled  the  ‘"guburit.-’ 

It  is  customury  to  loud  curs  to  the  limit  numed  und  to  cover  the 
goods  Avith  tur])uulins. 

l>ox  curs:  the  inside  dimensions  of  box  curs  ure  20  feet  long,  8  feet 
3  inches  wide,  und  d  feet  0  indies  high.  The  door  openings  ure  O  feet 
5  inches  high  und  4  feet  9  inches  Avide. 

A"ANS. 

Vuns  ure  much  used  in  Europe.  The}^  ure  strong  wugon  boxes  which 
muy  not  exceed  in  dimensions  the  limits  of  the  ‘‘guburit” — suy  18  feet 
long,  9  feet  9  inches  wide,  und  9  feet  high.  They  muy  lie  louded  Avith 
bulk}"  urticles,  us  furniture,  ut  one’s  house  or  fuctory,  locked  und 
seuled,  druAvn  on  their  own  Ioav  trucks  to  a  ruilwuy  station,  lifted  from 
their  trucks  upon  flat  curs,  taken  to  their  destination,  replaced  upon 
their  trucks,  and  hauled  to  the  place  .Avhere  they  are  to  be  discharged. 
The  dimensions  may  be  made  to  conform  to  those  of  a  steamer’s  liatch- 
Avay,  etc.  JMuny  adA"antages  may  lie  found  in  their  use. 

CRANr:s. 

The  hoisting  cranes  of  the  raihvay  company  at  HaA"re,  Railway  of 
the  West,  huA"e  capacities  of  10,  14,  20,  30,  and  70  tons,  respectively. 
Tlie  cranes  of  the  Fresh  AVater  Transportation  Company,  at  FLiAU-e, 
have  a  maximum  capacity  of  50  tons;  the  capacity  of  the  cranes  of  the 
^ume  company  ut  the  Paris  docks  is  20  tons. 

At  Dunkirk,  Railway  of  the  ISorth,  there  is  a  30-ton  stationary 
crane  and  a  40-ton  crane  on  a  lloating  dock. 

The  harbor  of  Antwerp  has  cranes  of  20  and  80  tons  respectiA^ely. 

The  traA"eling  cranes  to  be  proA"ided  for  unlouding-  cai’s  ut  the  Chumps 
de  Alars  Avill  haA"e  u  capacity  of  ubout  0  or  T  tons. 

The  Paris  Exposition  authorities  are  considering  the  suliject  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  large  crane  at  or  near  the  Exposition  grounds.  As  soon  as  the 
capacity  und  locution  of  this  hoisting  device  huA"e  been  indicated  to  the 
Commissioner-General,  exhibitors,  upon  application,  will  receive  the 
information. 
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TERMIXAI.  FACirJTIES  IN  PARIS. 

Exhi])its  arriviiio*  ))y  ain"  of  the  railways  will  be  forwarded,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  directly  to  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition.  A  sta¬ 
tion- f()r  freight  and  passengers  will  be  constructed  at  the  nortliAvest 
corner  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  near  the  Seine  and  the  Avenue  de 
Suffren.  The  railway  line  continues  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  where  another  station  for  freight  and 
passengers  is  lieing  constructed  near  the  south  end  of  the  new  bridge, 
Alexander  III. 

The  heavier  exhibits,  such  as  machineiy,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  and  railway  tracks  will  lead  from  the  station  at  the 
corner  of  the  grounds  to  various  parts  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  so  that 
cars  can  lie  taken  veiy  near  to  the  location  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Commissioner-General  will  have  a  plan  of  the  tracks,  showing  in 
what  part  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  tracks  will  lie  laid,  to  remain  under 
the  floors  until  the  cases  are  taken  out  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Lighter  exhibits,  such  as  furniture,  etc.,  will  be  placed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  such  exhibits  will  be  lifted 
from  the  cars  by  cranes  to  smaller  cars  on  tracks  and  pushed  to  their 
proper  location. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  EXHIBITS  THROUGH  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  transportation  of  goods  through  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  stations  of  the  lines  to  the  Exposition  grounds  may  be  done 
either  by  the  exhibitors  or  their  agents,  or  by  the  railways.  In  the 
first  case  the  packages  will  be  directed  to  the  terminal  stations  of  the. 
lines  in  Paris  and  the  cartage  will  be  provided  for  by  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  second  case  delivery  will  be  made  by  the  railwav  companies, 
which  may,  at  their  option,  deliver  parcels  weighing  less  than  1,200 
kilograms  (2,GdO  pounds)  ly  wagons.  Parcels  weighing  more  than 
1,200  kilograms  will  be  delivered  by  rail  upon  special  tracks  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Exposition.  For  this  delivery,  Avhether  ly  wagon  oi¬ 
ly  rail,  the  railway’s  are  entitled  to  charge  a  fee  of  10  francs  per  ton. 
For  details,  see  Agreement  No.  2  with  railways. 

TRANSPORTATION  THROUGH  THE  CITY  OF  I’ARIS  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF 

THE  EXHIBITOR. 

Should  the  exhibitor  prefer  he  ma}"  have  his  goods  delivered  to  him 
or  his  agent  at  the  tcu-minal  station  of  the  railway,  and  may  make  his 
own  arrangements  to  have  them  delivered  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 
This  form  of  delivery  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Exposition 
authorities,  and  the  cost,  as  fixed  ly  them,  will  be  10  francs  per  ton. 

^\Agons  used  in  this  form  of  deliver}"  may  not  leave  the  macadam- 
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izecl  streets.  Althoutrli  sueli  streets  surround  tlie  Ex])osition  grounds, 
and  in  main'  eiu^es  enter  therein,  it  may  not  always  lie  jiossihle  to 
l)rin<;  the  j^oods  (jiiite  to  the  loeation  of  their  exhibit  space. 

(loods  destined  for  the  north  side  of  the  S(‘ine  may  lie  mov(‘d  there 
1)}'  either  rail  or  ti'am. 

PAYMENT  FOR  FREIGHT  AND  STORAGE  (’HARGES. 

All  freijjht  bills  must  be  jiaid  on  the  delivery  of  the  ^oods  at  the 
terminal  station  at  Paris. 

RECEIITS  OF  GOODS  AT  THE  TERMINAL  STATIONS. 

Goods  will  be  unloaded  at  the  freight  station  at  the  expense  of  the 
railwa}'  company,  but  must  then  be  biken  in  charge  by  the  exhibicor 
or  his  agent,  and  if  not  promptly  removed  a  charge  for  storage  will  be 
added  to  the  freight  bills.  The  goods  must  be  removed  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  the  same  day  if  received  in  the  morning,  or  during  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day  if  received  in  the  afternoon. 

RECEIPT  OF  GOODS  AT  p:XPOSITION  GROUNDS. 

Exhibitors  are  recpiired  to  receipt  for  their  exhibits  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  Plxposition  grounds.  Should  they  fail  in  this 
respect  the  railway'  will  remove  the  goods  to  the  station  or  to  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  the  expense  of  removal,  storage,  and  return  will  be  added 
to  the  freight  bill. 

When  received  by  the  exhibitor  exhibits  will  be  unloaded  from  the 
.cars  on  the  tracks  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  will  be  properly 
placed  by  contractors  under  the  supervision  of  the  PLxposition  authori¬ 
ties  at  a  fixed  price  per  cubic  foot.  In  the  case  of  bulky  exhibits, 
which  should  be  delivered  at  once  from  the  car  to  the  nearest  point  of 
their  installation,  the  exhibitor  must  be  ready  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  location  of  his  exhibit  when  notified  of  its  arrival;  otherwise  it 
will  be  placed  in  the  warehouse. 

I’OWER  OF  ATTORNEY. 

Exhibitors  from  the  United  States  may  delegate  authority  to  receipt 
for  their  exhibits  In'  power  of  attorney  to  the  Commissioner-General, 
which  power  of  attornev  he  may  transfer  to  some  officer  of  his  stall'. 
Such  power  of  attorney  ma}'  be  attached  to  the  final  application  for 
space . 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  PTRE,  THEFT,  OR  DAMAGE. 

The  Exposition  authorities  announce  that  the}'  will  not  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way  responsible  for  loss  by  fire,  theft,  or  other  cause,  or 
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for  any  ainount,  ])iit  will  use  the  ])est  precautions  ao-ainst  such  events. 
Exhil)itors  are  left  to  their  own  judgment  as  to  tlie  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  they  may  wisli  to  procure. 

The  rates  of  insurance  have  not  been  adjusted  ])etween  the  companies 
and  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  P^xposition,  but  will  doubtless 
be  arranged  at*an  early  date.  When  the  Commissioner-General  for  the 
United  States  has  definite  information  as  to  the  rates  and  conditions 
of  insurance  he  will  promptly  communicate  the  same  to  the  exhibitors. 

Customary  policies  of  insurance,  marine  or  railway,  upon  goods  in 
transit  may  be  taken  out  ])y  exhibitors.  Such  policies  will  terminate 
on  the  arrival  of  goods  at  the  P^xposition,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  thenceforward  they  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  exhibitor.  The 
exhibitor  should  be  prepared,  personally  or  by  his  agent,  to  examine 
his  cases  at  the  time  of  their  deliveiy  at  the  railway  station  in  Paris, 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  in  proper  order,  and  if 
damaged  to  notify  at  once  the  parties  who  may  be  responsilde. 

The  statement  is  made  elsewhere  that  marine  insurance  on  the  Seine 
rules  at  about  per  cent. 

LABELS. 

Uniform  labels  of  the  form  required  for  each  department  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Commissioner-General  for  the  United  States  to  all 
accepted  exhibitors  from  this  country.  These  laliels  will  specify  the 
space,  class,  place  of  installation  in  the  building,  and  number  of  the 
certificate  of  admission  of  the  exhibits  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  labels  for  different  departments  will  be  printed  in  different  colors. 

In  addition  to  the  labels  each  package  must  have  the  address  ])lainl3" 
written  or  printed,  and  any  special  directions  must  be  in  PT*ench. 

BILLS  OF  LADING. 

The  only  annotation  necessaiy  upon  the  bills  of  lading  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  customaiy  will  be  the  number  of  the  certiffcate  of 
admission,  which  the  exhibitor  will  place  on  the  same  to  aid  in  identi¬ 
fying  and  placing  his  exhibit. 

Each  case  must  contain  a  statement,  made  by  the  exhibitor,  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  articles  contained  therein  and  giving  the  nature, 
kind,  weight,  and  origin  of  each.  The  customs  officers  Avill  demand 
an  exact  agreement  between  this  statement  and  the  contents  of  the 
case. 

STORAGE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

P^xhibitors  who  wish  to  use  storage  in  Paris  outside  the  Exposition 
gi’ounds  mav  secure  such  through  the  Commissioner-(ieneral  of  the 
United  States.  The  height  of  the  premises  is  6  meters  (19.5  feet). 
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'riip  rati'  of  stoni^^e  will  ho  1.2r>  francs  (25  cents)  j)(‘r  s(|nare  ini'ter 
(ahoiit  lo  sijuare  fei't)  per  niontli  or  fraction  of  a  month.  This  rate 
does  not  include  labor  or  cartaj^o. 

STOKAOE  OF  I’AOKIM}  CASES. 

Proper  arrangements  have  been  made,  by  the  Kx})osition  authorities 
for  the  stora^i'  of  i)ackin^  cases  and  theii-  return  to  the  exhibitor  at 
th(‘  close  of  the  Kxj)osition.  The  charoe  will  be  about  4  francs,  or  SO 
cents,  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet).  Exhibitors  will  find  it  (‘co- 
nomical  to  make  theii’  cases  in  successive  sizes  or  nests,  so  that  one 
laroe  case  mav  contain  several  smaller  ones. 

o 


CONSTRUirriONS. 

The  cost  of  material  and  construction  of  frames  for  facades,  booths, 
eeilinj^s,  elevations,  balconies,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  about  20  francs  pi'r 
sipiare  meter.  This  applies  to  oeneral  constructions  and  may  vai*}' 
with  (juality  and  ipiantit}"  of  material,  etc.,  used.  Consult  article  48 
of  the  (ieneral  Keoulations. 

Exhibitors  will  be  permitted  to  make  constructions  of  the  ordinary 
nature  for  exhi])ition  purposes,  provided  the  same  do  not  obscure  the 
lioht  of  a  neighborino-  exhibitor  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  effect 
of  his  exhibit.  Exhibitors  from  the  United  States  must  conform  to 
the  drawing’s  of  the  biiildinos  wherein  their  space  is  located.  Draw¬ 
ings  showing  the  location  and  size  of  aisles,  windows,  and  sk}"  lights, 
stanchions,  lieaiiis,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  exhiliitors. 

Particular  emiihasis  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  submit  plans  and  drawings  of  any  constructions  to  the  Comniis- 
sioner-deneral.  This  will  appl}'  to  all  constructions.  After  approval 
by  the  Commissioner-General,  the}"  must  be  accepted  by  the  Paris 
Exposition  authorities. 

Light  screens,  shades,  and  awnings  will  be  provided  l)y  the  Exy^osi- 
tion  authorities  in  all  exhibit  buildings,  w  henever  necessary  to  get  a 
propi'r  distribution  of  light  and  to  protect  exhibits. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  the  introduction  of  prismatic  or  other 
light  effects,  appliances,  or  devices  where  their  use  will  not  infringe 
upon  the  conditions  and  rights  of  other  exhibitors. 

Intermediate  circulating  passageways  w  ithin  the  specific  space  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  United  States  in  the  various  buildings  may  be  closed  or 
rearranged,  but  the  closing  or  the  relocating  of  the  main  passage WTiys 
will  not  be  permitted. 

HEIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  extreme  height  of  booths  and  pavilions  free  from  walls,  as  well 
as  of  vitrines  or  show  cases,  must  not  exceed  4  meters  plus  pinnacles 
and  tinials.  The  height  for  vitrines  or  show  cases  lining  the  walls  is 
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3  meters,  and  a  meter  above  this  is  allowed  for  a  background.  In  some 
cases  the  vitrines  may  be  4  meters  high. 

These  dimensions  apply  on  balconies  as  well  as  on  ground  doors. 

SERVICE,  WATER,  STEAM,  SEWAGE,  GAS,  ELECTRICITY,  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Steam,  water,  and  sewage  will  be  carried  through  the  same  conduit 
about  at  the  center  of  each  ])uilding.  Gas  and  electricity  will  be  car’ 
ried  along  the  same  lines,  but  in  separate  conduits. 

Steam. — The  normal  steam  pressure  at  the  mains  where  service  con¬ 
nections  will  be  made  will  be  10  kilograms  per  scpiare  centimeter  (145 
pounds  per  scpiare  inch).  The  main  leads  will  be  250  millimeters  in 
diameter.  The  maximum  diameter  of  the  openings  for  connection  will 
be  150  millimeters. 

Water. — The  supply  water  for  condensing  purposes  will  be  6  feet 
below  the  main  door  and  will  have  sufficient  pressure  only  to  rise  to 
the  door  level.  For  use  otherwise  it  will  have  to  be  pumped,  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  main  being  made  in  the  usual  manner.  Water  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  such  as  supplying  boilers,  drinking,  cleaning,  etc.,  will 
be  taken  from  the  main  conduit,  and  the  pressure  will  be  equal  to  one- 
half  an  atmosphere. . 

Gas. — The  pressure  will  be  10  (centimeters,  waterjiressure,  liy  night, 
and  6  centimeters,  water  pressure,  in  the  da3Time. 

Devices  and  appliances  for  producing  heat  b}-  use  6f  gas  will  give  in 
France  onl}^  about  70  per  cent  of  that  obtained  in  a  similar  wa^^  in  the 
United  States. 

Kleetrlcity . — Continuous  current,  125,  250,  or  500  volts.  Alternat¬ 
ing  current,  2,200  volts,  with  a  variation  of  50.  Three-phase  current, 
2,200  volts,  Avith  a  variation  of  50. 

Compressed  air. — Service  of  compressed  air  will  be  hereafter  deter¬ 
mined. 

Specidc  data  on  these  subjects  should  be  asked  of  the  mechanical 
department,  through  the  Commissioner-General,  as  the  information 
here  given  is  only  approximate. 

Sewage  and  drainage  service  Avill  have  the  same  dimensions  and  con¬ 
nections  as  Avater  suppl^^  for  condensation  purposes. 

AVater,  steam,  gas,  and  motive  power  will  be  furnished  to  exhibitors 
free  of  charge,  but  the  necessary  connections  with  distributing  mains 
and  shafting  must  be  furnished  b}^  exhibitors.  See  article  47  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Regulations. 

SALE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Exhibits  may  be  sold  to  ])e  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
provided  the  duW  l)ertaining  to  them  has  bv  that  time  been  paid. 
Articles  manufactured  on  the  Exposition  grounds  in  the  presence  of 
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visitors  limy  sold  iind  (kdivoivd  at  once;  lait  aiTanj^eineiits  must  lx* 
inade,  throiij^-h  tlu^  (\)nunissioner-(  Jeneral,  witli  the  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose,  as  dutii's  must  he  ])ai(l  upon  importcsl  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  if  any  used,  and  a  ))ercentage  must  lie  paid  to  the  Exposition  for 
the  privilege  of  selling. 


(JUAKDS  AM)  .lAMTOKS. 

The  foreign  commissioners  aie  re<piired  to  furnish  guards  for  the 
spac(‘s  under  their  control,  and  th(‘.  guards  arc  recpiired  to  ch'an  the 
exhibition  spaces. 

AWARDS. 

No  exhibit  in  the  contemporaneous  sections  may  lie  presented  for 
examination  liy  the  jury  of  awards  unless  the  exhiliitor  thereof  has 
been  duly  certified  as  such  to  the  Commissioner-Cieneral  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Commissioner-Cieneral  of  the  country  in  which  the  exhibit 
was  produced. 

IDENTIFICATION  CARDS. 

Exhibitors  are  retpiired  to  place  cards  of  identification  upon  their 
exhibits  in  accordance  with  forms  which  will  lie  ])i'ovided.  These  cards 
will  be  written  or  printed  in  the  French,  English,  and  German 
languages. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

“Goods  in  transit”  may  be  entered  through  custom-house  officers 
at  any  of  the  ports  of  France. 

“Acquit  a  caution  ”  is  a  transportation  document  accompanying  any 
goods  shipped  in  bond.  It  is  signed  b}^  the  shipper  and  one  or  two 
bondsmen  who  undertake  to  fulfill  all  the  provisions  of  the  customs 
laws  and  regulations.  A  noncompliance  with  the  same  makes  the 
goods  liable  to  seizure.  The  document  further  gives  all  details 
required  for  the  identification  of  the  goods,  and,  as  may  be  necessaiy, 
for  the  proper  collection  of  the  duty. 

“Ordinary  transit”  in  general  means  transportation  with  leaded 
seals  affixed  to  such  goods  as  are  sent  to  bonded  warehouses.  Cus¬ 
toms  officers  are  authorized  In^  law  to  iTHpiire  that  all  packages  shall 
be  in  good  condition.  Goods  that  can  not  lie  sealed  (such  as  lumber, 
etc.)  must  be  declared  in  the  “acquit a  caution”  according  to  number, 
weight,  and  value.  Dimensions  of  same  should  also  be  given  when 
necessary  for  the  identification  of  the  pieces. 

'‘International  transit”  differs  from  ordinaiy  transit  in  so  far  that 
goods  shipped  by  this  S3^steni  need  not  be  declared  in  detail.  Instead 
of  the  ordinaiy  transit  declaration  a  general  enumeration  is  given  of 
the  number  of  packages.  Usually  onl}"  the  vehicle  which  transports 
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the  o-oods  is  sealed.  The  railroad  eoinpanies,  who  alone  are  authorized 
to  earry  goods  under  this  regime,  are  held  responsible  for  all  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  eustoms  laws  and  regulations. 

The  railroad  eoinpanies  sign  a  special  register  or  document,  which 
relieves  them  of  the  neeessit}^  of  subscribing  to  ‘‘acquits  a  caution’’ 
which  ol)tain  in  the  ordinary  transit  regime.  An  exception  to  the 
above  rule  is  made  when  the  goods  are  shipped  liy  })oat  from  a  foreign 
country  direct  to  Paris  via  the  river  Seine.  While  these  boats  have 
no  legal  right  to  engage  in  this  trafiic,  Avhich  is  accorded  to  them  as  a 
favor  and  can  at  an}^  time  be  withdrawn  or  moditicd,  they  can  olitain 
the  necessary  permit  if  the  vessels  conform  to  certain  requirements. 
The  hold  must  be  in  one  compartment  and  without  communication 
with  any  other  part  of  the  vessel.  It  must  not  be  accessilde  to  the 
crew.  The  hatch  must  lie  covered  with  canvas.  The  vessel  is  visited 
at  Rouen,  where  the  navigation  dues  arc  payable  and  where  also  the 
manifest  and  ship’s  papers  are  verified.  The  goods,  however,  are 
examined  at  Paris. 

No  “acquit  a  caution,”  or  other  guaranty  whatever  need  be  given, 
as  all  such  customary  regulations  are  superseded  by  the  sealing  of  the 
hatches,  escort  by  custom  officers,  and  vise  of  the  manifest,  “ne  varie¬ 
tur.”  Packages  are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  deck,  unless  authority 
has  been  previously  obtained  from  the  custom-house  authorities  at 
Rouen.  Goods  are  unloaded  at  Paris  under  the  same  regulations  as 
are  applicable  in  seaport  towns. 

“  Regulations  affecting  goods  in  bonded  warehouses:”  goods  entered 
into  the  P]xposition  grounds  are  there  examined  liy  the  custom-hquse 
officers  to  learn  their  dutiable  values.  Unpacking  and  repacking  is  at 
the  charge  of  the  owner  of  the  goods.  The  custom-house  officers  are 
the  judges  as  to  whether  the  declaration  of  the  owner  shall  be  taken 
and  whether  the  goods  shall  be  examined  in  detail  or  by  sample. 
Goods  may  be  examined  by  sample  only  when  they  are  uniform  as  to 
weight,  marks,  etc. 

On  merchandise  tared  above  20  francs  per  100  kilograms,  one  case 
out  of  five  is  weighed;  two  cases  are  weighed  if  the  nuni})er  amounts 
to  20;  and  if  above  20,  one-tenth  of  the  packages  must  be  weighed. 

“  jNlost  favored  nation”  clause:  this  clause  provides  that  all  goods 
sold  upon  the  Exposition  grounds  shall  pay  oidy  the  lowest  tariff  col¬ 
lected  upon  that  class  of  goods  without  reference  to  whence  they  are 
imported. 

CUSTOMS  OFFICER. 

The  Commissioner-General  for  the  United  States  will  designate  a 
member  of  his  staff  whoso  duty  shall  1)0  to  advise  exhibitors  as  to  the 
regulations  of  the  custom-house  and  to  assist  them  in  dealing  with  the 
customs  officers. 
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FKKN('H  I'ATKNTS. 

The  Freiicli  Republic  is  a  ineinl)er  of  the  Interiiiitioniil  Patent  Union, 
and  a  French  patent  covers  France  and  all  its  depinidencies.  A  patent 
can  be  obtiiined  by  anyone,  wliether  the  inventor  or  not.  Patents  for 
invention  are  issued  for  live,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  option  of  the 
applicant.  Patents  desit^niated  as  ‘‘  Patents  of  ini])ortation  ”  are  j^ranted 
for  a  term  correspondino-  with  that  of  the  foreign  patent  and  expire 
with  the  tirst  ecpiivalent  foreign  patent.  Patents  known  as  “  Patents 
of  addition  ”  are  granted  for  a  period  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
orij^inal  patent.  The  \^i^v  reejuires  the  tiling  of  specifications,  draw¬ 
ings  in  duplicate,  and  power  of  attorne3\  The  fee  is  100  francs  (about 
^‘20),  i)ayable  \'early  in  advance.  The  patent  must  be  preserved  b^^ 
“  working;  ”  that  is,  manufacture  or  production  wdthin  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  patent,  and  such  “  working”  must  not  cease 
for  any  two  consecutive  years  thereafter.  The  fact  that  a  patent  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  one  ap|)lied  for  is  in  existence  in  a  foreign  country  docs 
not  prevent  securing  a  valid  French  patent;  ^^et  in  order  to  secure  a 
valid  French  patent  application  must  have  been  made  before  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  invention  in  an}^  country  as  well  as  before  the  discovery  or 
invention  has  become  sufheientU"  known  to  make  it  possible  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  put  it  into  practice.  Medicines  are  unpatentable  in  France. 

PKOPEKTY  KKJHTS  IN  DISCOVERIES  OR  INVENTIONS. 

Law'  relative  to  the  guaranteeing  of  inventions  which  may  be  pat¬ 
ented  and  trade-marks  which  shall  be  admitted  to  public  expositions 
authorized  by  the  administration  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  jNlay 
23,  18f)8. 

Article  1.  Every  Frenchman  or  foreigner,  whether  author  of  a  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention  which  ma}'  be  patented  under  the  law  of  July  5, 
1844,  or  of  a  trade-mark  which  shall  have  been  entered  in  conformit}' 
with  the  law'  of  March  18,  180(),  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  ma}^,  if  the}' 
be  admitted  to  a  public  exposition  authorized  by  the  administration, 
have  delivered  to  him  or  to  them,  by  the  prefect  or  subprefect  in  the 
department  or  arrondissement  in  which  the  exi)osition  takes  place,  a 
certificate  descriptive  of  the  object  entered. 

Art.  2.  This  certificate  assures  to  the  holder  the  same  rights  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  a  patent  of  invention  or  a  legal 
declaration  of  entry  of  the  trade-mark,  from  the  day  of  admission  to 
the  end  of  the  third  month  follow  ing  the  close  of  the  exposition,  w  ith-. 
out  prejudice  to  the  patent  which  the  exhibitor  may  take  or  of  the 
legal  declarations  of  entry  which  he  may  make  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period. 


S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 8 
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Art.  3.  The  demand  for  such  certificate  must  be  mad  3  within  a 
month,  at  latest,  from  the  opening  of  the  exposition. 

It  should  be  addressed  to  the  prefecture  or  the  subprefecture  and 
accompanied  by  an  exact  description  of  the  object  to  be  guaranteed, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  a  plan  or  drawing  of  the  said  object. 

The  demands,  as  well  as  decisions,  taken  by  the  prefect  or  the  sub¬ 
prefect  are  inscribed  on  a  special  register  which  is  finally  sent  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and  copies  may 
be  had  at  any  time  without  charge.  Delivery  of  the  certificate  is 
gratuitous. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  IN  CHIEF 
OF  THE  EXHlBPr  DEPARTMENTS. 


(’IRCULARS  AND  BLANKS  ISSUED  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  AND  FOR 
DIFFERENT  BERBOSES,  AS  INDICATED,  NOT  REFERRED 
TO  IN  REBORTS  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  DEBARTMENTS. 
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ArPKNDlX  T(l  Till-:  ItPI’OltT  OF  TUI-]  DlliKCTOl!  IN  CIIIFF  OF 
Till-:  FXIIIHIT  DKFAirr.MKNTS. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

[Tlie  Intonmtioiml  KxpositioH  at  I’ari.s  in  I'KX).] 

Chicago,  III.,  I".  S.  A.,  Niwemher  1800. 

The  regulations  hcrowitli  presented  for  tlie  <^uidance  of  exhibitors 
from  the  Cnited  States  of  America  at  the  Paris  Ex])osition  luive  been 
comi)iled  from  instructions  received  from  the  French  Exposition 
authorities  in  printed  matter  and  by  correspondence,  and  from  the 
advice  of  those  expert  in  exposition  tiliairs.  Business  men  know  that 
an  enterprise  so  vast  in  s(‘ope  and  so  intricate  in  detail  demands  a 
careful  adjustment  of  all  its  working  pai’ts.  If  advised  explicitl}^  as 
to  what  is  required  they  will  readily  comply  with  such  reipiirements. 
It  is  believed  that  these  instructions,  which  must  1)C  understood  to  be 
mandatory,  will  enable  the  cxhiliitor  to  forward,  disphi}",  and  return 
his  exhibit  with  the  best  success  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  Commission,  which  desires  to  aid  him  in  the 
fullest  manner. 

Elsewhere  will  be  explained  a  series  of  provisions,  not  mandatoiT, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  exhibitors  who  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  assistance.  These  provisions,  offered  freely,  may  be 
accepb'd  or  declined,  at  the  option  of  those  interested. 


Director  in  (lltief  of  Krlut>it  DepdrfuK-nfy. 


Ap]u-oved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Com  m  ifidimici'-  Gaon'al. 


Director  o  f  Affairs. 


lAibels  and  marks. — Each  packafre  should  bear: 

1.  Two  lal)els  atlixed  to  opposite  sides  of  the  case.  These  labels  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Commission  as  required.  The  exhibitor  should  inscribe  very  })lainly  his 
name  upon  each  label.  The  labels  should  be  affixed  securely  with  varnish  or  shellac, 
and  to  make  it  impervious  to  water  both  the  lal)el  and  the  adjacent  wood  should  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  adhesive  material. 

2.  The  letters  “E  U”  (Exposition  Universelle)  within  a  circle.  (E  UJ  Anv  other 
distinctive  shipping  mark  which  the  exhibitor  may  use. 
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.S.  ^Mention  of  the  "rosis  weight  in  kilo^ramp,  derived  from  the  Englif^h  weight  at 
the  rate  of  2.2  pound.s  i)er  kilo<>jram.  As  l)oth  weijjlits  will  be  useful  in  parts  of  the 
transit,  it  is  recommended  that  both  be  inscribed  thus:  Weight,  850  pounds;  poids, 
1()0  kilograms. 

4.  If  the  shiinnent  requires  more  than  one-case,  each  should  bear  a  serial  number 
as  well  as  the  whole  number  of  the  series.  Thus  5/12  will  mean  that  the  case  is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  of  twelve. 

5.  The  contents  should  be  indicated  both  in  English  and  French,  thus:  “  Books” — 
”  Librairie.”  The  jiroper  French  term  may  be  learned  from  the  director  of  the 
department  in  which  the  articles  are  to  be  exhibited. 

All  the  markings  described  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  should  be  made  plainly  with  black 
paint. 

Dedamtion. — Blank  forms  of  invoice,  called  by  the  French  “Declaration,”  are 
furnished  to  each  exhibitor.  This  paper,  prepared  in  triplicate,  must  bear  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  number  of  packages  sent  forward  in 
one  shipment,  and  in  detail  of  the  contents  of  each  package,  with  weights  in  French 
units.  A  separate  declaration  must  accompany  each  distinct  shipment  of  one  or 
more  packages.  For  goods  way-billed  through  to  Paris,  not  to  be  rebilled  at  Havre, 
a  sejiarate  declaration  should  be  made  for  goods  going  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  to 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  For  goods  billed  only  to  Havre  (for  example,  valuable 
packages  by  the  French  line  of  steamships)  only  one  declaration  is  needed,  the  con¬ 
signees  at  Havre  attending  to  further  formalities. 

One  copy  of  the  declaration  will  be  forwarded  with  the  shipment,  through  the 
shipping  agent  if  one  is  employed;  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  exhil)it  belongs;  the  shipper  will  retain  a  copy. 

L\d  of  contents  of  cases. — Each  case  should  contain  a  list  of  its  contents,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  serial  number  of  the  case,  jdaced  in  an  envelope  to 
appear  on  the  opening  of  the  case.  A  copy  of  this  list  should  also  be  affixed  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  case.  The  officer  who  opens  the  case  will  verify  its 
contents  by  the  list.  The  customs  officers  will  demand  an  exact  agreement  between 
this  statement  and  the  contents  of  the  case. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  the  customs  officers  will  verify  the  contents  of  each 
case,  which  must  be  packed  under  supervision  of  the  officer,  in  the  identical  case  in 
which  they  arrived.  Upon  any  article  which  does  not  appear  in  the  final  verifica¬ 
tion  and  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  duty  will  be  collected. 

This  verification  will  also  be  the  basis  of  the  certification  which  the  railroads  will 
recpiire,  showing  that  the  goods  have  had  a  place  in  the  Exposition  and  are  entitled 
to  be  carried  at  reduced  rates. 

Date  of  shipment. — The  Exposition  opens  April  15,  1900.  Shipments  should  be 
made  from  New  York  on  or  before  February  1,  1900. 

Reception  of  shipments  atjiort  of  entry. — Goods  forwarded  by  any  agency  which  con¬ 
tracts  to  deliver  at  the  Exposition  grounds  in  Paris  will  require  no  attention  from 
the  exhibitor  at  Havre  or  other  port  of  entry.  Otherwise  the  goods  must  be  met  at 
the  port  of  entry  by  the  shipper  or  his  accredited  agent,  who  will  attend  to  the 
unloading  from  steamshij),  to  customs  formalities,  to  forwarding  by  rail  or  l)oat,  etc. 

Freights  on  French  railroads. — The  discount  allowed  by  all  French  railways  as  to 
freight  upon  goods  going  to  the  Exposition  will  be  25  cent  of  full  tariff  rates; 
u])on  goods  returning  from  the  Exposition  the  discount  will  be  75  per  cent.  Val¬ 
uable  objects  and  objects  of  art  will  i)ay  full  tariff  rates.  Shipments  pay  also  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  and  a  sfanq)  duty. 

The  railways  will  require  evidence  that  the  goods  offered  for  shijiment  at  reduced 
rates  have  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Exj^osition,  or  that  they  have  been 
upon  exhibition. 

Freight  rates  u])on  goods  going  must  be  i)repaid;  goods  returning  will  be  carried 
C.  O.  D.  at  seajjort. 
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Tlio  mil  roads  will  not  ciirry  exhibits  at  reiluctMl  raU‘s  after  six  months  from  the 
dost*  of  the  J'iXposition. 

The  transit  se(*nrt‘<l  hy  payjnents  f)f  the  rates  named  above  is  oidy  to  the  nsnal 
freight  terminals  in  Paris. 

Tnimjtr  from  roiltroii  irrmlnol  xtotiooH  i)i  Paris  to  the  Kx}>osition  f/rmmds — Can  Inr 
effected  either  by  the  exhibitors  or  their  jigents,  or  hy  the  railway  companies.  In 
theTirst  case,  packages  must  he  directed  to  the  terminal  stations  and  the  cartage  will 
Ik;  provided  for  hy  the  consignees.  In  the  second  ca.'^e,  the  transit  will  he  attended 
to  hy  the  companies,  using  trucks  for  packages  weighing  less  than  1,2(X)  kilograms 
(2,()40  |)Ounds);  or  for  larger  packages  the  belt  railway  cm  the  right  or  left  hank  f)f 
the  Seine  ami  siH'cial  tracks  in  the  interior  of  the  Kxi)osition.  Packages  sent  hy 
trucks  will  be  unloaded  on  the  macadamized  roads  of  the  Exposition,  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  t«)  the  designated  exhibit  sj^ace,  and  the  further  delivery  will  he  at  the  expense 
(»f  the  exhibitor.  Packages  going  hy  trucks  must  1k‘  accomj)anied  hy  a  customs 
officer  at  the  cost  of  the  exhibitor. 

Foreign  goods  in  carload  lots  in  sealed  cars  will  he  delivered  upon  the  Exposition 
tracks.  Four  or  live  tons  of  ordinary  merchandise  will  make  a  carload.  This 
metlKMl  of  transit  should  he  adopted  wherever  jiracdicable,  as  most  direct  and 
economical. 

For  this  delivery,  whether  hy  wagon  or  hy  rail,  the  railroads  will  charge  10  francs 
IKT  1,(XX)  kilograms,  the  charge  being  added  to  the  railroad  freight.  Freights  will  he 
charged  for  each  U)  kilograms  or  fraction  thereof;  thus,  10  kilograms  and  a  fraction 
will  he  charged  as  20  kilos,  etc.  The  mimimum  charge  will  he  1  franc. 

Customs  rrfjalatioiis. — Duties  are  collected  in  France  hy  the  nation  as  customs  or 
intenial  revenue,  or  hy  the  city  of  Paris  as  octroi.  Articles  from  foreign  countries, 
n.sed  s(.)lely  for  exhibition,  or  for  the  installation  of  exhibits,  or  for  examination  hy 
the  juries  of  awards,  are  free  from  duty.  But  if  the  articles  are  sold  during  or  at  the 
close  of  the  Exi)osition,  or  are  given  away  for  purposes  of  advertisement,  or  even  as 
souvenirs,  duties  must  he  paid.  Examples:  Circulars  or‘ handbills  for  distribution, 
printed,  lithographed,  etc.,  must  pay  a  duty.  (The  Commission  is  making  a  stren¬ 
uous  effort  to  have  this  item  rescinded.)  Fresh  meats,  sold  after  exhil)ition,  are 
liable  to  both  duty  and  octroi. 

Articles  manufactured  at  the  Exposition  pay  duty,  hut  only  on  foreign  materials 
ustMl.  Such  articles  are  also  charged  with  a  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exposition. 

Exhibits  may  enter  France  at  any  port.  They  will  not  he  examined  at  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Seals  will  he  aflixed  without  charge.  Goods  may  be  dei)osited  temporarily  in 
a  bonded  warehouse,  either  at  the  port  of  entry  or  at  Paris,  but  the  cases  may  not  be 
opened  before  reaching  the  Exposition. 

They  will  be  forwarded  under  an  “acquit  I'l  caution”  or  bond,  made  by  the  ship¬ 
per,  with  sureties;  but  this  will  Ik;  attended  to  hy  the shi})[)ing  agents.  The  “  acipiit 

caution”  must  he  accompanied  by  a  statement  made  hy  the  shipper,  giving  in  detail 
the  nature,  character,  weight,  and  origin  of  the  goods.  This  <locumentis  ha.<ed  u|)on 
the  shipper’s  declaration  de.scrihed  above. 

The  entire  space  of  the  Exposition  is  constituted  a  customs  bonded  warehouse. 
Fpon  arrival  there  foreign  goods  will  he  receipted  for  hy  the  exhibitor,  who  will 
unpack  his  cases  under  the  general  sui)ervision  of  an  oflicer  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission,  styled  the  director  of  customs.  When  the  goods  are  arranged  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  cases  they  will  l)e  inspected  hy  a  French  customs  oflicer  and  verified  with  the 
lists  which  have  been  furnished  as  part  of  the  declaration. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  the  goods  will  again  be  verificvl  by  a  customs  officer 
and  repacked  in  the  identical  ca.ses  in  which  they  arrived.  Upon  articles  which  do 
not  appear  in  this  final  verification,  and  are  not  properly  accounted  for,  duties  will 
be  collected.  To  facilitate  this  verification  of  the  case  and  its  contents  a  list  of  the 
contents  should  be  affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cover. 
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Goods  must  he  promptb/  receipted  for. — Wlien  the  goods  arrive,  whether  at  the  rail¬ 
way  terminal  or  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  the  exhibitor  or  his  accredited  agent 
must  be  i)resent  to  receive  them,  or  they  will  forthwith  be  warehoused  at  the  railway 
station,  or  be  sent  to  a  bonded  warehouse,  as  the  case  may  require.  In  either  case 
expenses  will  accrue  to  the  shipper. 

Poiver  of  (dtorney. — If  the  exhibitor  can  not  be  present  in  person  to  receive  his 
goods,  etc.,  he  should  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  such  agent  as  he  may  em})loy.  lie 
may  issue  such  a  power  of  attorney  to  the  Commissioner-Cieneral  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  transfer  it  to  one  of  his  staff,  or  to  agents  with  whom  he  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  such  service.  In  this  connection  the  exhibitor  may  choose  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  oi)tion  provided  for  him  in  the  contract  with  Ilernu,  Peron  &  Co.,  described 
elsewhere  in  this  circular. 

UnjKtckmg  empty  cases. — Packages  must  be  unpacked  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  exhibitor  or  of  a  director  of  a  department  of  the  commission.  Unpack¬ 
ing  must  be  done  in  the  exhibit  space:  neither  full  packages  nor  empty  cases  may 
remain  in  passageways.  Exhibitors  must  i)rovide  for  the  j^rompt  removal  and  storage 
of  their  emi)ty  cases,  or  they  will  be  removed  and  stored  l)y  the  administration  at 
the  exhibitor’s  charge. 

Heturn  of  goods. — Empty  cases  will  be  returned  to  exhibitor’s  stands,  beginning  on 
the  morning  of  November  6,  1900. 

Goods  must  be  verified  by  customs  officers  and  duties  paid  on  such  as  are  not 
properly  accounted  for.  They  must  be  packed  in  the  identical  cases  in  which  they 
arrive.  If  the  marks  described  for  forwarding  remain  intact  they  will’  be  sufficient 
for  the  return  of  the  goods,  otherwise  they  must  be  renewed. 

The  railroads  will  require  evidence  that  the  goods  offered  them  for  transit  at 
reduced  rates  have  figured  in  the  Exposition.  The  goods  may  be  loaded  upon  cars 
within  the  Exposition  grounds,  in  which  case  the  charge  of  10  francs  per  1,000  kilo¬ 
grams  will  be  added  to  the  freight  charges,  as  upon  arrival,  or  they  may  be  sent  to 
the  railway  terminals  for  loading  at  shipper’s  charge  for  truckage,  etc.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  method  adopted  on  arri,val  be  repeated. 

The  usual  forms  of  way-l)ills  will  be  used,  with  such  forms  of  })ermit  for  reexporta¬ 
tion  as  the  French  customs  will  furnish. 

The  rates  of  ocean  freight  upon  goods  returned  upon  the  boats  of  the  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique  are  specified  in  the  paragraph  concerning  that  com}>any, 
otherwise  they  will  be  as  shippers  may  arrange  for  themselves. 

Reentry  of  Expo.dtion  goods  on  their  return  to  the  United  States. — Articles,  whether  of 
domestic  or  foreign  production,  exhibited  at  Paris  from  the  United  States  may  be 
returned  thereto  free  of  duty,  provided  that  if  of  foreign  production  duty  has  once 
been  i)aid  and  no  drawback  has  been  allowed,  or  if  of  domestic  production  subject  to 
internal-revenue  tax,  such  tax  has  been  paid  and  has  not  been  refunded. 

To  facilitate  reentry  the  following  documents  are  required:, 

1.  A  certificate  from  the  customs  officers  of  the  port  of  entry  at  which  the  goods 
were  exported,  setting  forth  as  follows: 


Certificate  <f  exportation  of  exh  ibition  goods. 

Distkict  of - ,  Port  of 


19—. 


This  is  to  certify  that  there  were  cleared  from  this  port  on  the - ,  in  the - , 

whereof  - was  master,  for - ,  the  following  articles  of  merchandise  (here 

enumerate  the  number  of  i)ackages,  tlieir  denomination,  marks  numbers,  and  con¬ 
tents),  on  which  no  drawback,  allowance,  or  bounty  has  been  paid  or  admitted. 

[seal.]  - ,  Collector. 

[seal.]  - ,  Naval  Officer. 


NEW  Yof^ 
i  Mi»«:  J||| 


■fi^Ni(  0  SOMiRSl 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  IN  UNITED  STATES  WEARING  APPAREL  EXHIBIT,  TEXTILE  DEPART' 
WENT,  GROUP  XIII,  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 


j 

I 
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2.  A  declaration  made  before*  a  Unit<*d  Stat(*H  ce)nHul  upon  the  reexport  e)f  the 
from  a  Erench  port,  Netting  forth  that  the  j;oo<1h  (wtatiii^  numher  of  packajrcH, 
tlieir  elenomination,  markw,  mimlMirs,  and  contentH),  \ver(Mmporli*<l  from  tlie  United 
States  an<l  sent  to  Paris  for  temporary  use  at  the  Exposition  (entitled  “Tlie  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  of  ItMX),”  liehl  at  l*aris  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  IhOO. 

d.  The  oath  of  the  ri'importin^  exhibitor,  sworn  to  before?  the?  e*olle*e?te)r  e)f  the 
peert  at  whie'h  the  ^rooels  are  re*ente*ri‘d,  as  fe)lle)ws: 

Oath  for  rriuru  of  ortirlrs  (‘.vjtorted  for  rxlilhifloii  purjtosrH. 

I, - ,  elo  solemnly,  sine*crely,  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the 

several  articles  eef  merchanelise  in  the  entry  herete)  annexeel  are,  to  the  best  of  my 
kneewle'eljre  anel  belief,  truly  ami  bona  fide  exhihitiem  ^>:e)oels;  that  the*y  were  truly 
expeirte'el  and  importe*d  as  therein  expressed;  that  the  articles  eif  fore*i<;n  pre)diictie)n 
have  emeV  jiaid  elnty  in  the  Unite?d  States;  that  no  drawback,  bounty,  or  allowance 
has  lieen  jiaid  or  admitti'il  thereon,  or  on  any  jiart  thereof;  and  that  the  internal- 
revenue  due  nj)on  the  domestii?  articles  therein  mentioned  has  been  i)aid  and  no 
part  thereof  has  been  refunded. 

Port  of - . 

Sworn  to  this - day  of - ,  19 — . 

- ,  (’ollector. 

These  papers  properly  authenticated  will  insure  the  free  reentr}'  of  exhibits.  If, 
however,  it  should  appear  that  duty  or  internal-revenue  tax,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  not  been  jiaid,  or  has,  in  whole  or  in  jiart,  been  refunded,  then  the  jroods  will 
be  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the  conditions  may  rerpiire. 

The  Commissioner-General  has  made  special  arrangements,  lioth  in 
the  United  States  tind  in  France,  for  various  services,  which  exhibitors 
may  avtiil  themselves  of  if  the}"  so  desire.  It  should  he  understood, 
howevei*,  that  exhibitors  are  not  required  to  accept  any  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  ])ut  retain  the  widest  li])erty  to  use  instead  facilities  of  their 
own  preparation  or  selection.  The  purpose  is  to  give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  deem  information  acceptable. 

Shippiug  or  forwarding  agents, — Those  who  desire  such  assistance  may  confer  with 
George  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  803-305  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  ami  12  I’roadway,  New 
York.  They  will  receive  from  shippers  the  papers  covering  shipments,  advise  as  to 
routes  and  rates  of  transit,  provide  for  insurance,  and  will  look  carefully  after  the 
goods  until  they  reach  a  French  port  or  their  destination  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Arrangements  are  made  with  them  to  charge  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  this 
ser\’ice.  The  details  of  service  and  charges  may  l^e  learned  by  corresponding  with 
them. 

The  International  Freight  and  Transportation  Bureau  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  the  Ibiited  States  of  America,  13-14  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  William  C.  Barker,  director,  will  also  act  as  forwarding  agents  for  any  who 
may  desire  their  services. 

Domestic  transit. — No  attempt  has  been  made  to  negotiate  for  rates  or  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  seaboard. 

Insuraiwe. — Exhibitors  will  jirovide  for  such  insurance  as  they  desire,  which  they 
can  reailily  arrange  through  their  shipping  agents.  The  Commi.ssion  has  made  no 
provision  for  insurance  except  for  loan  exhibits,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Ocean  transportation  rates. — The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  Eugene 
de  Bocande,  agent,  3  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  offers,  and  the  offer  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Commissioner-General  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  of  such 
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exhibitors  as  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  the  following;  rates  for  trans- 
j)ortation  to  and  from  the  l^iris  Exposition  of  1900; 

These  rates  do  not  include  insurance. 

From  New  York  to  the  Exposition  "rounds  via  Havre,  $10,  and  5  percent  thereof, 
for  40  cubic  feet  or  2,240  j>ounds,  at  steamer’s  option,  u])on  packages  of  ordinary 
value  not  exceeding  .3,000  pounds  and  of  a  size  that  will  i)ass  through  the  hatches  of 
vessels. 

From  the  Exposition  grounds  to  New  York,  to  wharf  or  lighter,  $8,  and  5  per  (;ent 
tliereof  per  40  cubic,  feet  or  2,240  pounds,  at  steamer’s  option. 

On  valuable  i)ackages  (i)ackages  comi)rising  pearls,  diamonds,  silverware,  pictures, 
bronzes,  ostric'h  feathers,  Jewelry,  i)latina,  tapestries,  rare  l)ooks,  and  other  articles 
where  the  value  is  largely  in  excess  to  the  weight  or  measurement  of  the  packages  in 
question),  the  rate  is.  New  York  to  Havre  or  Havre  to  New  York  only,  uj)on  the 
declared  value  of  the  consignment,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent  thereof, 
less  30  per  cent,  being  net  3.''’’’^  tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  declared  value.  For 
example:  Let  the  declared  value  be  $1,000;  one-half  of  1  percent  is  $.5;  increased  by 
5  per  cent  thereof  becomes  $5.25;  70  per  cent  of  that  is  $3,075,  the  rate  on  $1,000. 

For  indivisible  bulks  exceeding  3,000  pounds,  or  of  extra  large  dimensions,  the 
conditions  of  carriage  are  not  determined. 

Barber  &  Co.,  steamship  company.  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  have  made 
propositions  as  to  freights  from  New  York  to  the  Exposition  and  return,  via  Havre 
or  Dunkirk,  which  have  not  been  formally  accepted,  but  exhibitors  may  find  it  in 
their  interest  to  correspond  with  that  firm. 

Additional  information  as  to  ocean  transportation  rates. — The  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique  quotes  the  following  rates,  which  supersede  those  given  in  the 
accompanying  circular  as  to  the  articles  named: 

On  bronzes,  clocks,  silverware,  vases,  and  objects  of  art,  $1G  and  5  per  cent  thereof 
per  40  culiic  feet,  or  1  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  thereof,  less  30  per  cent,  on  declared 
value,  at  steamer’s  option,  from  steamer’s  wharf  in  New  York  to  Paris  Exposition 
grounds. 

On  heavy  packages,  from  steamer’s  wharf  to  Exposition  grounds: 

Freigld  rates  from  Neiv  York,  steameYs  'ivharf,  to  Paris  Exposition  grounds  {iveight  or 
measure,  steamer’s  option),  and  cost  of  handling  at  Neic  York  and  Havre. 


Freight  rule. 


Cost  of 
handling. 


3,001  to  4,000  pounds 
4,001  to  5,000  i)ound.s 
5,001  to  7,000  pounds 
7,001  to  10,000  pounds 
10,(K)1  to  20,000  pounds 
20,(K)1  to  30,(X)0  pounds 
30,001  to  40,000  i)Ounds 


111.00  and  5  per  cent. 
12.00  and  5  percent. 
13.00  and  5  per  cent. 
14.00  and  5  per  cent. 
16.00  and  5  percent. 
18.00  and  5  jiercent. 
20.00  and  5  per  eent. 


Per  2,000  lbs. 
13.00 
6.  40 
6.00 
5.00 
4.r>o 

4.40 

5.40 


Packages  of  larger  weight  subject  to  sjiecial  contract. 

Valuable  packages  and  exhibits  will  be  carried  on  i)ostal  steamers  sailing  every 
week.  Other  exhibits  will  be  carried  on  cargo  vessels  sailing  every  three  weeks  for 
Havre,  and  0(“cupying  about  fourteen  days  for  the  voyagt'.  This  information  is 
important. 

I  handling  (f  exhibits  on  arrival  at  l*aris. — The  Commissioner-General  has  contracted 
with  Hernu,  Peron  ck  Co.,  95  Rue  des  Marais,  Paris,  for  the  handling  at  Paris  of 
exhibits  from  the  United  States,  including  all  material  for  use  in  connection  there¬ 
with  for  buildings,  facades,  etc.,  and  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  empty  cases. 
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ExhibitoPH  from  the  Uiiittnl  Slut»“H  may,  at  llifir  option,  avail  tlicim^lvfH  of  the 
terms  of  tliese  (•ontra4*ts. 

llermi,  Peron  <k  Co.  will  receive  exhil)it  consignments  at  the  Exposition  terminals 
in  Paris  of  tlie  railways  of  tlui  west  or  north  or  on  tra<‘ks  in  the  Exposition  j^ronmls, 
ami  will  deliver  them  upon  siHHtitied  exhibitor’s  space  upon  tlu*  tt*rms  following;: 

The  a^^rcfiate  to  a  sinjxle  stand  of  packajxt's  wei^hin^  up  to  1,0(X)  kilos  each,  20 
francs  per  1,000  kilos. 

Pa<*ka^'cs  wei;;hin^  over  1,000  kilos  up  to  2,(KM)  kilos  each,  25  francs  iK*r  1,0(M)  kilos. 

I*acki4r(*s  weijihin};  ov(‘r  2,(KH)  kilos  U|>to  5,0(K)  kilos  each,  .‘>0  francs  pcT  1,000  kilos. 

If  necessary  to  move  packa«res  tirst  to  a  bonded  warehouse  and  thence  to  exhibit 
spac(‘s,  the  charjres  will  he  incrcas(‘d  50  jut  cent. 

'Phe  weiirhts  arc!  r<‘ckoned  upon  fractions  of  10  kilos.  A  packa<;e  of  1,005  kilos 
pays  JUS  1,010  kilo.^  S:>5  kilos  as  S-40  kilos,  etc.  If  the  a^r^rej^ate  delivery  to  (jiie  stand 
is  Uss  than  1,000  kilos  an  added  charge  of  2  francs  will  he  made — for  example,  050 
kilos  to  one  stand  will  i)ay  15  plus  2  C(pial  15  francs. 

Delii'cni  to  ro/fr/nios. — If  the  Exposition  authorities  arrantje  for  the  conveyance  of 
railway  trucks  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Exposition  huildinjjs  at  Vincennes  the  rates  of 
delivery  will  he  iis  above;  if  such  arrangements  he  not  made,  so  that  the  haul  from 
railway  stations  to  Vincennes  is  greater  than  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  rates  are  to 
he  increiised  50  }>er  cent. 

The  al)ove  rates  include  custom-house  formalities  hut  not  duties. 

IhiiuUing  of  cinptii  ernes. — Ilernu,  Peron  &  Co.  have  also  contracted  to  collect  empty 
ca.'jes  fnun  exhibitor’s  stands  in  the  main  Exposition  grounds  in  Paris,  «tore  them  in 
a  covered  warehome,  insure  them  at  a  valuation  of  22  francs  per  cubic -meter,  and 
return  them  to  the  exhibit  stand  at  the  rate  of  2.75  francs  j)er  cubic  meder.  If  any 
of  the  cases  are  destroyed  by  fire,  the  owner  thereof  may  claim  i)ayment  at  the  rate 
of  22  francs  jn'r  cubic  meter  or  new  cases  to  rejdace  those  destroyed.  Cases  may  he 
placed  one  within  another,  and  the  measurement  will  he  reckoned  for  the  outer 
ca.'^e  only. 

For  similar  stipulations  as  to  empty  cases  for  exliihits  at  Vincennes  the  rate  will  be 
5  francs  i)er  cubic  meter. 

The  charges  agreed  upon  with  Ilernu,  Peron  &  Co.  range  from  50  t(»  75  j)er  cent  of 
those  authorized  by  the  Exposition  for  similar  services. 

Puthet  (k  Claret,  22  Rue  Albany,  Paris,  are  recognized  by  the  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties  as  concessionaries  for  the  handling  of  exhibit  material  and  of  empty  cases  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  authorities.  Exhibitors  may  engage  the  services  of  either  of  the 
firms  named,  or  of  others,  or  may  handle  their  own  exhiliits,  at  their  ojition. 

Attendoots. — Exhibitors  who,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  desire  the  service  at  their 
stands  of  French  attendants,  cleaners,  eti;.,  will  lie  referred  by  the  Commission  to 
|H'rsons  who  desire  such  occuiiation. 

Duties  on  jyersonol  effects  of  e.rhihitors. — In  France:  The  personal  effects  of  travelers, 
or  those  who  come  to  dwell  in  France,  including  furniture,  clothing,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  if  in  actual  use,  and  in  (piantities  suited  to  the  social  position  of  the  person 
making  the  importation,  are  free  from  duty.  New  clothing,  table  linen,  tobacco,, 
ami  cigars  are  dutiable. 

On  return  to  the  United  States  the  following  are  free  of  duty:  Professional  hooks 
or  instruments,  tools  of  trade;  hooks,  furniture,  an’d  household  effects  in  use  abroad 
not  le.‘^s  than  one  year;  wearing  apparel,  toilet  article.s,  and  articles  of  personal 
a<loniment  actually  in  use;  all  wearing  apparel  and  personal  effects  taken  out  of  the 
United  States,  without  reference  to  value,  and  no  more  than  $100  in  value  of  articles 
purchased  abroad. 
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AppUc.ution  for  npacr  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of 

Name, - . 

Residence, - . 

Business, - . 

Proposed  exhibit, - . 

Gronj), - .  Class, -  (see  classification) . 

Floor  space:  Length  (in  feet), - ;  breadth  (in  feet), - ;  height  (in  feet), - 

Wall  space:  Width  (in  feet), - ;  height  (in  feet)  - . 

Is  water,  gas,  steam,  or  motive  power  necessary,  and  how  much?  Water, - ; 

gas, - ;  steam, - . 

What  is  the  proper  speed  and  need  of  motive  power  for  each  machine  to  he  shown 

in  motion? - . 

Value  of  the  exhibit, - . 

Special  comment  and  wishes  of  the  exhibitor, - - - . 

Detailed  description  of  the  proposed  exhibit, - . 

Date, - ,  189 — . 


Gentlemen:  This  department  is  now  engaged  in  a  definite  allot¬ 
ment  of  space,  and  3mur  application,  among  others,  is  under  consider¬ 
ation.  If  3mu  have  an}^  further  details  or  information  concerning 
your  exhibit  that  will  aid  me  in  this  work  so  far  as  it  appertains  to 
3mur  application,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  so  advised. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  state  that  the  French  authorities  will  la}- 
all  floors  and  have  indicated  that  such  flooring  will  cost  approximate  1}^ 
40  cents  per  square  foot.  Each  exhibitor  must  paj^  all  expense  of 
constructing  the  floor  occupied  b}"  his  exhibit  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
flooring  the  aisle  in  front  or  surrounding  an}"  part  of  his  space. 

Circulating  aisles  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  and  chemical 
industries  will  average  from  6  to  10  feet  in  width. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  exhibitors  pay  all  expense  of  packing, 
shipping,  insuring,  and  caring  for  exhibits  from  place  of  origin  until 
return  thereto,  as  well  as  all  cost  of  installation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Director  Liherol  ArU  (Did  Chen ii ad  I nd nsf/rier. 


GENERAL  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE. 

ACCEl’TANCE  OF  SFACE. 

(Sent  for  signature  after  ap]dieatiou  had  been  favorably  considered.) 

In  consideration  of  space  allotted  to  the  undersigned,  No. - , 

accompanying  diagram,  department  of - ,  United  States  section, 

Paris  Exposition  of  19()(), - agree  to  occupy  such  space  during  said 

Exposition  with  an  exhi])it  as  described  in  - original  application 
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now  on  lilc  with  the  Coiiiinissiner-Cjenenil  for  the  Unitc'd  States  and 
to  coid’onn  to  all  rules  and  n‘^ulations  of  the  French  Fxposition 
authorities  and  said  Cvomiiiissioner-General. 


Dated - ,  iSir.). 


I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioner-Genend  to  transmit  herewith  a 
plan  drawn  to  scale  showing  the  location  and  dimensio?is  of  space* 

which  has  ])een  allotted  to  you  in  the  department  of - ,  Paris 

Fxi)osition  of  IhOO. 

The  allottment  and  plans  have  been  made  from  drawings  furnished 
the  Gommissioner-Cfeneral  by  the  French  Exposition  authorities. 

You  are  reepiested  to  sign  and  return  to  this  department  at  once  the 
accompanying  ])lank,  which  signifies  your  acceptance  of  the  space 
assigned  you  and  assures  the  Commissioner-General  that  you  will 
occupy  same  during  said  Exposition. 

For  ])urposes  of  cataloguing,  the  following  is  your  record  in  this 
department: - . 

Should  this  information  lx*,  incorrect,  j)lease  supply  c*orrections  with 
return  of  your  acceptance. 

Res|)ectfully, 

Director  of  Llhernl  Arts  ood  Chemical  Indastrous. 

Following  circular  letter  was  mailed  to  all  proposing  exhi})itors  in 
Groups  III  and  XIV: 

Permit  me  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  i)reviou.s  letters  sent  you  from  this 
department,  to  which  an  early  reply  is  desired. 

These  letters  stated  that  this  de])artment  was  engaged  in  a  definite  allotment  of 
space,  and  that  if  you  had  any  further  details  or  information  concerning  your  exhibit, 
I  would  be  jileased  to  be  so  advised. 

It  is  also  highly  important  that  you  notify  this  department  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  if  you  will  reimburse  Comniissioner-Cieneral  Peck  for  any  exiHiiise  he  may 
hv  comjielleil  to  liear  under  the  ruling  of  the  French  authorities,  who  claim  the 
privilege  of  constructing  all  floors,  partitions,  and  walls,  the  charge  for  same  not  to 
exceed  40  cents  jier  square  foot.  Each  exhibitor  must  jiay  all  expense  for  such  con¬ 
structions  and  for  one-half  of  the  floors  on  the  aisles  in  front  of  sjiace.  The  circu¬ 
lating  aisles  in  this  department  average  from  5  to  10  feet  in  width. 

Kindly  give  this  matter  prompt  attention  and  an  early  reply,  and  oblige. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 


Dear  Sir:  The  policy  of  insurance  o})tained  l)}^  the  Commissioner- 
Genend  and  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  the  2Tth  ultimo  is  exceptionally 
advantageous  from  the  marine  risk  point  of  view,  and  also  covers  loss 
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by  firo  from  the  time  the  goods  IcavT'.  i)oint  of  origin  until  retui  ii; 
further,  it  lias  a  very  unusual  clause  covering  loss  l)y  theft. 

The  rate  is  3  per  cent.  Please  inform  this  department  at  once  vdiat 
amount  of  insurance  you  desire  to  have  provided  for  you. 

Kespectf ul ly ,  y ou rs, 

Director  of  Uheral  Artn  ond  (Viotticol  Industries. 


Dear  Sir:  The  following  information  as  to  French  ])atents  and 
trade-marks  may  be  of  interest  to  you: 

Commissioner-General  Peck  has  just  received  copies  of  the  new 
French  law  for  the  protection  of  inventions  and  trade-marks  and  reg¬ 
istered  trade-mark  articles  exhibited  at  the  coming  Exposition.  This 
law  remedies  man}^  of  the  difficulties  which  at  first  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  proposing  exhibitors.  The  regular  French  law  governing 
patents  is  peculiar  in  that  it  allows  no  exhibition  of  an  invention  on 
French  territory  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent.  The  new  law 
allows  exhibition  at  the  Exposition  and  gives  the  inventor  until  three 
months  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  to  apply  for  his  French  pat¬ 
ent.  Under  the  old  law  the  importation  into  France  of  a  patented 
article  without  permission  of  the  French  Government  would  vitiate 
the  patent.  By  the  new  law  all  exhil)its  at  the  Exposition  are  allowed 
to  come  in  without  danger  to  existing  patents.  The  regular  French 
patent  law  also  requires  that  patented  articles  must  be  made  in  France 
within  a  (certain  time  after  the  patent  has  been  granted.  The  new  law 
provides  that  all  holders  of  French  patents  who  may  exhibit  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  are  covered  by  their  patents  will  be  entitled  to  count  the  period 
of  the  Exposition  and  three  months’  additional  time  as  equivalent  to 
manufacture  in  France.  This  will  in  many  cases  effect  a  saving  equal 
to  the  cost  of  exhibition,  especially  in  cases  of  complicated  construc¬ 
tion  or  large  articles  of  manufacture.  The  Exposition  opens  Saturday, 
April  14,  and  closes  Mondaj^,  November  5. 

Trade-marks  are  also  provided  in  the  new  law.  The  laws  of  France 
against  counterfeiting  trade-marks  are  very  severe,  having  a  penal 
clause  accompanied  l)y  seizure  of  goods  bearing  the  infringing  trade¬ 
mark.  The  new  law  outlines  the  method  of  procedure  against  coun¬ 
terfeits,  and  United  States  exhibitors  will  in  all  proliability  incur  less 
danger  of  having  their  trade-marks  infringed  in  France  than  in  this 
country  because  of  the  severity  of  the  French  law.  The  official  list 
of  trade-marks  and  coi)ies  of  the  French  patent  and  trade-mark  laws 
and  treatises  thereon  are  placed  at  the  disjiosal  of  exhibitors  without 
clnirge  by  the  United  States  Trade-Mark  Association,  Mutual  Life 
Building,  New  York,  in  order  that  exhibitors  or  their  representatives 
may  know  in  advance  what  trade-marks  are  officially  registered  by  the 
French  Government. 

Kespectfidly,  yours,  - - . 
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(jrENTLEMF:N:  1  tiikc  plcii.surc  in  you  that  the  CoininissioiKU*- 

Gciicriil  has  secured  from  tlie  French  authorities  of  stiite  tin'  v(‘ry 
important  rulinj^  that  advertising*  matte!*,  cjitjiloi^uos,  ])rice  lists,  etc., 
descriptive  of  or  ret‘errint»*  to  the  exhibits  from  the  United  States  and 
intended  for  free  distribution,  may  be  admitted  without  the  heretofore 
[irevailino;  customs  duty. 

Yours,  resp(‘ct fully, 

I of  LUx'rtd  Arts  dud  (dodiucdt  hdhrsf rf  s. 


COPY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  GENERAL  CIRCULAR  SENT  TO 

ALL  INTENDING  EXHIBITORS  IN  REGARD  TO  A  PROPOSED 

EXHIBITION  IN  RUSSIA. 

'the  following  correspondence  explains  a  })rojcct  originated  by  Hon. 
K.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  ambassador  to  Kus- 
sia,  to  hold  an  exposition  of  American  products  in  the  Itussian  Empire 
during  the  year  IhOl. 

Diplomatic  correspondence  developed  that  the  llussian  Government 
would  welcome  an  exhibit  of  American  industrial  methods  and  prod¬ 
ucts  and  provide  every  possible  assistance  to  such  an  undertaking.  It 
now*  becomes  necessary  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  the  sentiments  of 
American  manufacturers  in  the  matter. 

Commissioner-General  Peck  has  ))een  recpiested  by  Secretary  Hitch¬ 
cock  to  lay  before  the  American  exhil)itors  at  Paris  the  fact  that  should 
the  interest  in  the  proposed  Russian  exhi})it  l)e  sufficient  it  wdll 
undoubtedly  be  possible  to  transfer  the  Paris  exhibits  to  either  St. 
Petersl)urg  or  Moscow  at  the  close  of  11)00  and  there  participate  in  an 
exhibition  of  their  goods  in  a  held  wdiicli  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
in  the  civilized  world. 

WASHiNCiTox,  September  25,  1800. 

Hon.  Fekdin'axi)  W.  Peck, 

OmimisHiOner-denernl,  etc.,  Aadilorinm  Jinildltu/,  Ckiaujo,  dll. 

Deak  Sik:  Absence  from  the  city  luis  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  favor  of 
the  7tli  instant  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  a(ldresse<l  to  you  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Capeliart, 
director  of  liberal  arts,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  American  exhibit  in 
Russia. 

With  reference  to  your  suggestion  that  it  w'ill  not  be  i)ossible  to  get  any  expression 
from  the  exhibitors  unless  a  definite  plan  w'ere  presented  for  their  consideration  I  can 
only  repeat,  as  expressed  to  you  and  your  directors  at  the  dinner  in  New  York  at 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  that  the  plan  is  simply  to  avail  of  the 
cordial  willingness  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  the  active  interest  of  our  and)assa- 
dor  at  St.  Petersburg  by  transferring  such  of  the  exhibits  at  Paris  to  either  St.  l‘eters- 
burg  or  INIoscow,  in  the  spring  of  PJOl,  for  an  exhibit  of  from  four  to  six  months,  as 
will  enable  the  intending  exhibitors  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnificent  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  secure  an  extended  market  for  such  i)roducts  of  our  home  manufac¬ 
tures  as  are  now  uiKpiestionably  in  iucreasing  demand  in  Russia  and  which  market 
can  not  be  secured  by  the  usual  commercial  correspondence. 
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W  liiit  in  wanted  in  a  practical  ol)ject  lesson  of  the  exhibits  supervised  by  represent¬ 
atives  })rei)ared  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  Russian  methods  of  doing  business, 
my  conviction  being  that  such  exhibit  under  such  circumstances  would  be  worth 
tons  of  advertising  or  volumes  of  correspondence. 

As  further  ex])lained  to  you,  the  Russian  Government  will  admit  such  articles  as 
are  exhibited  in  bond,  subject  to  a  refund  of  duty  if  not  sold  while  on  exhibition, 
and  it  is  further  understood  that  actual  cost  rates  of  transportation  will  be  accorded 
over  the  Russian  railway  lines  to  destination.  It  is  further  proposed  to  ask  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  a  substantial  fireproof  building  in 
which  to  make  the  exhibition,  the  cost  of  which  otherwise — that  is  to  say,  transpor¬ 
tation  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  and  the  expenses  for  caring  for  same 
at  destination — to  be  borne  by  each  exhibitor,  as  is  customary  in  all  exhibitions  of 
this  nature. 

Our  Government  can  take  no  further  step  in  the  matter  until  it  is  known  to  what 
extent  the  intending  exhibitors  will  res})ond,  as  the  Dei)artment  of  Shite  can  not 
take  further  official  action  until  it  has  definite  information  as  to  what  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  willing  to  do. 

I  know  of  no  better  field,  or  greater  opportunity,  for  a  marvelous  increase  in  mar¬ 
keting  our  manufactured  goods  than  is  now  offered  by  the  proposed  exhibit  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  of  which  manufacturers  of  Euroj^e  would  only  too  easily  avail  were  the  same 
friendly  opportunity  offered  to  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  great  opportunity  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CniCAOo,  Ii-c.,  September  ,  1890. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sik:  I  have  yours  of  the  25th  instant  regarding  proposed  exhibit  in  Russia. 
I  understand  the  subject  exactly  as  you  jiresent  it  and  shall  take  pains  to  have  all 
niy  directors  of  departments  give  the  matter  every  consideration  in  connection  with 
their  relations  with  exhibitors.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  situation  can  be 
presented  in  more  definite  form  before  we  are  obliged  to  leave  for  Paris.  As  I  have 
stated  to  you,  I  think  highly  of  the  plan  and  think  it  would  prove  of  great  value  to 
our  American  manufacturers.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  every  way  in  my 
power  in  AVashington,  before  Congressional  committees  or  otherwise,  in  furthering 
the  idea  which  you  have  conceived. 

AVith  regards,  T  am,  very  truly,  yours,  - , 

(  \»n  rnissioner-  ( » enerat. 


CiiiCAuo  Offices,  Octohcr  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  utteiitioii  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  inclosed, 
and  you  arc  kindly  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject- 
matter  thereof. 

Such  an  opinion  will  constitute  no  obligation  on  your  part,  but  will 
enable  this  department  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  in  order  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  report  may  be  made  to  the  Commissioner-General. 

iVn  early  rejily  will  lie  greatly  appreciated. 

Kespectfulh^  yours. 


Director  of  Liherol  Artf^  and  Chemical  Industries. 
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Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  i)leiise  lind  samples  of  exhibit  labels  that  will  be 
list'd  oil  exhibits  in  the  United  States  sections  at  thii  Paris  Exposition. 
Please  observe  that  you  must  confine  yourself  to  the  (piality  and  color 
of  i*ardboard,  color  of  ink,  style  of  ty})e,  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  label,  as  illustrated  b}'  these  samjiles. 

You  know  the  number  of  articles  in  your  exhibit  upon  which  you 
desire  to  place  exhibit  labels,  and  it  is  suggested  that  at  least  five  co])ies 
of  each  label  be  pre])ared  liy  you  and  sent  to  Paris  with  your  exhibit. 

Kespectf  u lly ,  y o  u r s , 

Director  of  Llt>eral  Art>i  (Utd  ('Jientlcal  Indust rle>>. 


UxiTKi)  States  of  America. 

Xauie  of  exhibitor:  John  (Quincy  Adams. 

Addrefis  of  exhibitor :  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

J  >es<'rij)tion(f  exhibit :  Miscellaneous  collection  specimens  art  of  printing. 


The  above  st3de  of  labels  was  printed  in  four  difl'erent  colors — light 
green,  maroon,  gray,  and  cream — for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  as  man}"  diti'erent  colors  or  shades  for  other  Departments,  and  in 
2T  different  sizes,  ranging  from  1  by  2  inches  to  one-half  sheet: 


GENERAL  CIRCULARS  ISSUED  TO  ALL  EXHIBITORS. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  shipping  labels  which  it  will  be 
necCissary  to  attach  to  the  packages  containing  your  exhibit  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  delivered  wTthout  delay  or  confusion  on  the 
proper  exhibit  space  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

You  are  specially  requested  to  plainly  inscribe  your  name  upon  each 
label,  paste  it  securely  to  the  package,  and,  when  dry,  cover  with  a 
coating  of  sizing  or  varnish,  in  order  that  the  label  may  be  preserved 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

Director  o  f  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Indastries. 


Exposition  Universelle. 
1900 — Paris. 
etats-unis. 

u.  s. 

TRIANGLE. 

GROUP  XI. 

Certijicate  of  admission  Xo. - . 

Mr. - ,  E.ihibitor. 


S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 — =^9 
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The  ii])ovc  st30c  of  shippino-  hihel  was  supplied  in  ditl'erent  sizes. 
The  i)aper  was  wdiite  or  hull'  in  color,  the  printed  matter  in  black. 
The  labels  had  a  top  and  bottom  border  and  a  line  running*’  diagonally 
across  their  face,  })rinted  in  green.  The  diagonal  line  had  the  name 
of  the  section  of  the  grounds  printed  on  its  face,  and  the  top  border 
the  name  of  the  Paris  street  which  ran  nearest  the  section. 


FORMS  USED  FOR  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS. 

This  form  was  used  for  exhibitors  in  United  States  machinery  build¬ 
ing  and  ])alace  of  machineiy  and  electricity” 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Commissioner-General  having  decided  that  the 
funds  contributed  by  exhibitors  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
model  machine  shop  at  Vincennes  Park  should  be  handled  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  and  ])y  the  same  person  as  those  of  collective  exhibits,  1 
submit  the  following  for  y^our  approval: 

The  estimated  cost  to  you  is  per  scpiare  foot  for  the  space  you 

will  occu])y,  being  your  pro  rata  of  the  entire  estimated  cost  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  building. 

Mr.  C.  1.  Drake  has  been  agreed  upon  by  many^  of  the  exhibitors  as 
trustee  for  the  funds  to  be  contributed  and  expended  in  their  interest, 
and  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Baidv,  of  Chicago,  has  also  been 
agreed  u})on  as  a  proper  and  safe  depository^  in  which  the  trustee  shall 
deposit  the  funds  to  be  checked  against  as  reipdred.  A  bond  has  lieen 
issued  l)y"  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company',  of  Balti¬ 
more,  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  (which  ])ond  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General),  guaranteeing  all  exhibitors  whose  funds  may'  be 
instr listed  to  the  trustee  against  loss  or  misappropriation  of  funds  on 
his  part. 

The  above  trustee  will  be  compensated  from  the  machinery  annex 
maintenance  fund  and  those  of  the  numerous  collective  exhibits  in  the 
various  de])artnients  intrusted  to  his  care,  each  paydng  its  share  pro 
rata,  the  charge  to  individual  exhibitors  being  a  very  small  sum. 

All  expenditures  for  the  benelit  of  machinery  annex  exhibitors  will 
tirst  be  authorized  by^  the  superintending  architect  within  the  lines  of 
the  original  estimate,  and  vouchers  for  the  same  will  be  ajiproved  by 
him,  will  then  be  examined  by'  me,  and  Avill  be  finally' approved  by  the 
trustee,  who  will  draw  his  check  for  the  amount. 

For  the  lietter  protection  of  the  exhibitors  it  has  been  arranged 
that  each  check  must  be  countersigned  bv  some  trusted  representative 
of  the  Commissioner-General. 

All  vouchers  will  be  carefully  filed;  complete  and  accurate  sets  of 
books  will  be  ke])t,  which  vouchers  and  books  will,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  be  o^ien  to  the  inspection  of  any'  exhibitor  interested. 
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Should  any  surplus  iTiuaiu  in  tliu  hands  of  tin*,  trustta*  aftcM*  payinj^ 
all  exiHMises  in  connoction  ^vith  thn  construction  of  the  machinery 
annex  huildin^  and  rcMuoval  of  same  aftiM*  the  closer  of  the  Exposition, 
the  same  will  he  returned  ])ro  rata  to  the  exhibitors  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  thereto. 

Please  make  all  checks  in  payment  of  assessnamts  to  the  order  of 
the  American  Ti’iist  and  Savinj^s  Haidv,  Chicago,  1 11.,  addressed  to  the 
undersij^ned,  and  also  si^n  and  return  the  a})proval  and  acceptance  on 
the  bottom  of  this  document,  retaining  the  attached  duplicate  for  your 
own  information. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Director  of  Muchincrij  and  Klectricltij . 

1  api)rove  and  accei)t  the  above. 


ddiis  form  was  used  for  all  collective  exhibits  in  departments  of 
varied  industries  and  agriculture: 

No.  — . 

Department  of - ,  Collective  Exhibit - , 

duccujo^ - ,  180 — . 


Dear  Sni:  In  accordance  with  3’our  application  for  representation 
in  the  department  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products, 

3'our  proposed  exhibit  has  been  giv^en  - -  in  the  section  devoted  to 

- ,  and  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  this  collective  exhibit,  subject  to 

Amur  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  terms  of  this  communication. 

Said  collective  exhibit  will  be  under  the  charge  of - , 

superintendent,  who  has  been  agreed  upon  In"  man}"  of  the  exhibitors 
in  the  said  collective  exhibit  to  take  care  of,  manage,  and  handle  the 
same  as  their  representative  and  at  their  expense,  Avhich  expense  is 
included  in  the  estimate  below. 

The  superintendent  and  myself  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  conduct  said  exhibit,  which  estimate 
was  then  carefully  revised  by  the  trustee,  the  said  superintendent, 
trustee,  and  myself  agreeing  upon  the  total  estimate  as  it  now  stands. 

The  estimated  cost  to  you  is  ^ - ,  being  your  pro  rata  of  the  entire 

estimated  cost  of  the  said  collective  exhibit.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  insurance  or  salesmen,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  aiTange- 
ments  for  these  if  they  are  necessary. 

C.  I.  Drake  has  been  agreed  upon  by  many  of  the  exhibitors  as 
trustee  for  the  funds  to  be  contributed  and  expended  in  their  interest, 
and  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  has  also  been 
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agreed  upon  ])v  many  of  the  exhi})itors  as  a  propei’  and  safe  depository 
in  which  the  trustee  shall  deposit  the  funds,  to  be  checked  against  as 
required.  A  bond  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  (which 
bond  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioner-General)  guaranteeing 
all  exhibitors  Avdiose  funds  may  be  intrusted  to  the  trustee  against  loss 
or  misappropriation  of  funds  on  his  part. 

The  above  trustee  will  be  compensated  from  the  collective  exhibit 
funds  of  all  the  collective  exhibits  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Exposition  under  his  care,  pro  rata,  the  charge  to  each  exhibitor  being 
a  veiy  small  sum,  which  is  covered  in  the  amount  of  above  estimate. 

All  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  the  above  collective  exhibit  will 
first  be  authorized  by  the  superintendent  within  the  lines  of  the 
original  estimate,  and  vouchers  for  the  same  will  be  approved  by  him, 
will  then  be  examined  and  approved  by  me,  and  Avill  be  finally  approved 
by  the  trustee,  who  will  draw  his  check  for  the  amount. 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  exhibitors  and  this  Commission,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  each  check  must  be  countersigned  by  some 
trusted  representative  of  the  Commissioner-General. 

All  vouchers  will  be  carefully  filed;  complete  and  accurate  sets  of 
books  will  be  kept  of  all  contributions,  expenditures,  and  payments  of 
eveiT  nature  and  description;  which  vouchers  and  books  will  at  all 
reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  exhil)itors  interested. 

Should  any  surplus  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  after  paying 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  above  collective  exhibit,  such  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  returned,  pro  rata,  to  the  exhibitors  who  have  contributed 
thereto. 

Please  send  check  to  the  order  of  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
the  depositoiT  above  mentioned,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and 
also  sign  and  return  the  approval  and  acceptance  on  the  bottom  of  this 
document,  retaining  the  attached  duplicate  for  your  own  information. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

'  Director  of - . 

1  approve  and  accept  the  above. 

Department  of  Varied  Indmtrles  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  form  used  for  collective  exhibit  department  of  department  of 
machinery  and  electricity  only: 

No.  - . 

[United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  Chicago. — Department  of  maehinery  and 
electricity,  collective  electrical  exhibit.] 

Group 


Class 
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KX  n  IHIT(  )l{\s  (’( )N TRACT. 


This  collective  exhibit,  of  which  3^our  installation  will  form  a  part, 

will  be  in  chartife  of - ,  supcrintcMulont,  who  is  to  care  for 

and  manajjfc  the  same  as  the  re])resentative  and  at  the  expense  of 
those  interested. 

It  is  aj^reed  that  3^oiir  exhibit  will  be  received  at  New  York  (all  car- 
riajje  charges  to  that  port  liein^  ])repaid),  trans])ort(;d  to  l^iris, 
installed  carefiillv  in  the  proper  section  within  the  Exposition  grounds, 
cared  for  during  the  Exposition,  repacked  and  returned  to  New  York 
at  the  close  of  said  Exposition. 

The  estimated  cost  to  3^011  for  the  service  above  named  will  be  ^ - , 

which  amount  does  not  include  insurance,  but  3^011  are  at  libert3^  to 
arrange  for  same  if  desired. 

All  funds  received  and  which  are  to  be  expended  in  the  interests  of 
exhibitors  will  be  in  charge  of  C.  1.  Drake,  trustee,  and  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Hank  will  be  the  depositoiy  for  all  such  11101103^8 
which  will  be  checked  against  bv  the  trustee  as  '’equired. 

For  the  protection  of  exhibitors  it  has  been  arranged  that  all  checks 
must  be  countersigned  bv  a  trusted  representative  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-Cieneral,  and  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  lieen  tiled  1)3" 
the  trustee  guaranteeing  exhiliitors  against  loss  or  misappropriation 
of  funds  on  his  part. 

All  expenditures  must  be  within  lines  of  the  original  estimate  and 
must  be  authorized  bv  the  superintendent  and  mvself,  then  tinall3^ 
approved  bv  the  trustee,  who  will  draw  his  check  for  the  amount. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  trustee  is  to  be  compensated  from  the 
funds  of  all  the  collective  exhi])its  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Exposition  under  his  care,  prorata,  the  charge  to  each  exhibitor  being 
a  verv  small  sum. 

All  vouchers  will  be  carefullv  tiled;  complete  and  accurate  sets  of 
books  will  be  kept  which  will  be  at  all  reasonable  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  an3^  exhibitors  interested. 

Anv  surplus  remaining  after  pa3dng  all  the  ex]3enses  in  connection 
with  the  above  collective  exhibit,  such  surplus  will  ])e  returned  pro 
rata  to  the  exhibitors  who  have  contributed  thereto. 


Director  of  Machinery  and  Electricity . 
Approved  and  accepted  bv - . 

Note. — For  detailed  description  of  exhibit  see  reverse  side. 

[Reverse  .side.] 

Value  of  exhibit  $ - . 

Floor  space:  Length, - feet;  depth, - feet;  circulation,  — 

feet;  total, - square  feet. 
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Uniform  cases:  Free  standi no’ — Height, - feet;  width, —  feet; 

total, -  s(|iiare  feet.  AVall—Height, - feet;  width, -  feet; 

total,  - square  feet. 

Character  of  exhibit,  - . 

Detailed  description, - . 


(  OTXECTTVE  ENGINEERING  EXHIBIT. 

Gentlemen:  The  collective  engineering  exhibit,  to  which  you  are  a 
contributor,  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  S.  Willkins,  C.  F.,  who 
has  ])een  selected  I)}'  those  uniting  in  the  plan  to  care  for  and  manage 
the  same  as  their  representative. 

As  alread}^  agreed,  your  exhibit  will  be  received  at  New  York,  trans¬ 
ported  to  Paris,  installed  carefull}"  in  the  proper  section  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  grounds,  fully  insured,  cared  for  during  the  Exposition,  entered 
for  award,  and  returned  to  New  York.  The  estimated  cost  for  this 
service  is  - . 

All  funds  received  are  to  be  expended  in  the  interests  of  exhibitors, 
and  will  ))e  in  charge  of  C.  I.  Drake,  trustee.  The  American  Trust 
and  Savings  Baidv  will  be  the  depository  for  such  funds,  the  account  to 
be  checked  against,  as  required,  by  countersigned  checks. 

For  the  protection  of  exhibitors,  the  trustee  has  tiled  a  bond  with  the 
Commissioner-General  for  the  amount  of  $50,000,  guaranteeing  those 
interested  against  loss. 

All}'  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  after  paying  all 
the  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  this  collective  exhibit  will 
be  returned  pro  rata  to  exhibitors  Avho  have  contributed  thereto. 

Please  sign  one  cop}"  of  this  letter  and  return  to  me,  together  with 
your  check  for  the  above  amount,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Director  Deportment  Civil  Engineering  and  TranHportation. 

Approved  and  accepted  by — 


INSURANCE  ON  LOAN  EXHIBITS— FORM  OF  RECEIPTS  SENT  TO 
ALL  LOAN  EXHIBITORS. 

Chicago  Offices,  December  30^  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  relation  to  the  placing  of  insurance  on  loan  exhibits 
for  which  the  Commissioner-General  is  responsilde,  I  desire  to  inform 
3"ou  that  the  following  details  must  be  complied  with: 

1.  There  must  be  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  to  insuie  the  property  and  amount  stated,  as  per  inclosed  form 
of  receipt. 
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2.  You  should  iiijike  application  to  the  Coiniuissionor-( Uuieral  for 
authority  to  insure  exhihits  or  eonstruetion  material  and  for  insurance 
on  each  specitic  lot,  stating  the  owner  of  the  propei’t}"  in  the  United 
States,  the  place  from  which  it  will  be  ship})ed,  the  description  of  the 
property,  its  value,  and  the  amount  for  which  the  Commissioner- 
(leneral  has  agreed  to  insure  it,  accordinj^  to  accompanying  api)lica- 
tion  for  insurance  blank. 

3.  A  policy  in  duplicate  covering  the  property  will  be  procured  by 
the  insurance  agents  and  sent  by  them  direct  to  3mu,  together  with  a 
bill  in  duplicate  for  the  amount  of  the  premium.  You  will  be  notitied 
if  the  premium  is  paid,  after  which  notification  ^mu  will  furnish  to  the 
owner  of  the  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  application  for  insurance  properl}' 
indorsed,  showing  that  the  insurance  has  been  procured. 

d.  The  policy  itself  and  bill  for  the  premium  will  be  carefully 
checked  by  you  and  both  approved  on  their  face,  with  your  name  and 
title. 

5.  The  original  receipt  under  which  the  Commissioner-General 
agrees  to  insure,  the  policy,  and  the  ])ill,  with  your  approval  on  them, 
accompanied  by  a  general  expense  voucher  in  the  usual  form,  together 
with  policy,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  director  of  affairs  at  the  Chicago 
office. 

0.  You  will  make  a  careful  record  of  policy  for  your  own  files, 
including  number,  date,  amount,  and  other  important  features,  and 
record  of  the  same  will  also  l)e  made  by  the  director  of  affairs,  and  he 
will  forward  Secretary  Brackett  the  voucher  for  payment.  The  orig¬ 
inal  policy  and  the  original  approved  application  and  receipt  of  these 
papers  will  be  filed  with  the  secretary  for  safe-keeping. 

7.  It  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  four  of  each  of  the  inclosed  blanks, 

receipts,’’ and  ‘‘application”  to  subserve  the  following  purposes: 
One  copy  for  your  tiles,  one  copy  for  the  Library  tiles,  one  copy  to 
the  exhibitor,  and  the  original  to  the  Commissioner-General  for  action 
and  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  with  other  documents. 

1  send  you  under  separate  cover  100  each  of  the  inclosed  blanks,  and 
more,  if  necessary,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  upon  request. 

You  will  please  fill  out  the  necessary  l)lanks  for  the  applications 
which  have  heretofore  l)een  made  and  forward  to  this  office. 

Yours,  truly. 


Director  of  Affairs. 

Copies  of  above,  with  100  blanks  each,  sent  to  Drake,  Dodge,  Skiff, 
Ilulbert,  McGibbons,  Smith,  Capehart,  Rogers,  Bean,  Brackett. 

APPLICATION  FOR  INSURANCE. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commisskmei'-Gefneral.,  Chicago  Offices. 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  request  that  a  certificate  of  insurance 
under  United  States  Lloyd’s  policy  No.  111281,  made  for  Ferdinand 
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AV.  Peck,  as  Commissioner-General  for  the  United  States  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern,  be  procured 
for  the  following-described  exhibits: 

Owner  of  exhibits, - . 

Residence, - . 

Exliibitor, - . 

IMaee  of  original  shipment, - . 

Intended  date  of  shipment, - . 

Port  from  which  to  be  exported, - . 

Route  of  transportation  to  export  port, - . 

Foreign  i)ort  of  destination, - . 

Carrier  to  foreign  port, - . 

Carrier  from  foreign  port  to  Exposition  grounds, - . 

Projiosed  location  on  Exposition  grounds, - . 

Carrier  from  Exposition  grounds  to  foreign  export  port, - . 

Carrier  from  foreign  export  port  to  United  States  port, - . 

Carrier  from  United  States  port  to  point  of  origin, - . 

Amount  of  insurance  recommended,  $ - . 

Premium  on  which,  at  3  per  cent,  equals - . 

Loss,  if  any,  payable  to - . 


Approved:  Director  oj- - . 


Cimimissioner-  General. 


Received  of  -  - ,  of  - ,  by  the  undersigned,  as 

Commissioner-General  to  represent  the  United  States,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  ‘‘the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,”  to  be  installed  in  the  department  of 
- ,  the  following-described  articles,  to  wit: 


In  consideration  thereof  the  undersigned  herebj"  agrees  that  insur¬ 
ance  upon  the  above-described  articles  will  be  effected  under  general 
policies.  The  conditions  are:  Loss,  if  any,  pa3"a])le  to  the  order  of 
the  assured  as  their  interests  ma}"  appear,  and  each  owner  will  receive 
a  certiffcate  predicated  upon  such  policies.  The  contingencies  and 
conditions  hgainst  which  the  assured  will  be  protected  ai‘e  covered  b}" 
the  following  clause,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  general  policies, 
to  wit: 

To  cover  any  kind  of  goods  and  /  or  merchandise  intended  for  exhibit  at  an  /  or 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex}>osition  of  1900,  and  /  or  the  United  States 
department  thereof,  including  the  risk  of  theft. 

Green  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  perishable  in  their  own  nature  are  free 
of  ])articular  average  unless  caused  by  stranding,  sinking,  burning,  or  collision  of  the 
vessel  or  conveyance,  and  all  other  articles  insured  hereunder,  whether  mentioned  in 
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the  iiienioraiKluni  clauHt*  or  not,  an*  iiiHunid  froo  of  partionlar  a\’eram*  iiinler  li  jxT  cent 
iinIcHH  caus<*<l  by  Htnin<lin^%  ninkin^,  l)nrning,  or  collision  of  the  vessel  or  convey- 
anct*,  each  shipment  and  /  or  each  inten'st  an<l  /  or  each  pa^’kaj'e  thereof  subject  to 
s<‘parate  particular  average  as  if  s€*parately  insured.  (Miina,  glassware,  statuary,  and 
jmcking  cases  are  warrante<l  free  from  claim  from  breakage. 

At  and  from  the  time  of  leaving  warehousi^  or  other  point  or  iM)ints  of  shipment 
at  jM>rts  ami  /  <»r  places  in  the  Unit(Hl  States  to  Paris,  while  there,  and  thence  to 
|M)int  or  j)oints  of  linal  <li‘stlnation  in  the  Unite<l  States,  on  return,  <lir(*ct  <jr  other- 
wi.se,  and  with  privilege  to  transship  one  or  more  times,  per  railroads,  steam.sliip8, 
and  /  or  other  conveyances. 

Valuation:  Fiiich  article  and  /  or  exhibit  to  he  valued  for  pur])oses  of  this  insur 
ance  at  the  amount  insured  thereon. 

In  the  event  of  the  sale  of  any  of  the  ])roperty  insured  by  this  jiolicy  on  terms, 
including  delivery  in  Kuropi*  and  /  or  elsewhere,  it  is  agreed  to  hold  such  goo<ls  eov- 
en‘d  under  this  j)olicy  until  delivered  at  the  i)ort  or  ])laces  agreed  uj)on,  provide<l 
the  umlerwriters  he  notified  by  the  a.ssured  as  soon  as  known  and  j)racticahle,  and 
an  additional  premium  he  })aid  if  retpiired. 

It  is  specially  understood  and  agreed  that  this  policy  also  covers  furniture,  gcxxls, 
etc.,  in  the  Commissioner’s  headquarters.  No.  20  Avenue  Rapp,  Paris. 

This  insunince  to  attach  on  all  shij)ments  made  in  ac(X)rdance  with  the  above- 
named  comlitions  on  and  after - . 

It  i.s  at^reed  that  the  amount  of  insurance  under  .said  policy  appli¬ 
cable  to  and  covering  the  value  of  the  above-described  tirticles  is  and 
shall  be -  dollars. 

And  in  consideration  of  the  premises  the  undersigned,  as  Commis¬ 
sioner-General,  etc.,  undertakes,  promises,  and  agrees  to  exercise 
reasonable  and  proper  care  in  the  packing,  repacking,  and  handling 
of  said  articles,  and  to  reship  the  same  from  Paris  for  their  return  to 
the  United  States  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  to  return  the  same  to  the  owners  thereof  with  all  rea.son- 
able  dispatch  and  diligence. 

In  witne.ss  whereof  the  undersigned,  as  Commi.ssioner-General,  exe¬ 
cutes  and  delivers  the  foregoing  receipt  and  agreement  this - day 

of - ,  A.  D.  11)00. 


C(m  m  General. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  RELATION  TO  DISMANTLING, 
REPACKING,  AND  RESHIPPING  EXHIBITS. 

Paris  Offices,  Xaremher  10.,  1900. 

Mr.  Paul  Blackmar, 

Director  o  f  Affairs. 

Dear  Sir:  After  consultation  with  Mr.  Ringuier,  chief  engineer  of 
maiuitention  at  French  headquarters,  DT  Quai  d' Orsay,  I  beg  to  report 
that  the  following  rules  will  have  to  be  ob.served  in  getting  material 
out  of  the  Exposition  grounds  after  ^Monday,  November  12.  These 
rules  apply  equally  to  parcels  or  carloads 
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Bullethw  de  sortie. — Blanks  (bulletins  de  sortie)  will  be  furnished 
this  Commission  b}'  the  French  authorities,  and  will  be  distributed  b}" 
the  department  of  affairs  to  the  different  directors,  and  by  them  in 
turn  to  the  various  exhil)itors. 

These  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  by  exhibitors  desiring  to  take 
exhibits  from  the  grounds.  On  these  forms  (bulletins  de  sortie) 
exhibitors  will  have  to  state  the  number  of  packages,  their  weight,  and 
their  exact  contents,  and  present  them,  properh^  filled  out,  to  the 
director  in  charge  of  their  group  for  his  signature  and  certification. 

These  blanks,  when  certified  by  the  director,  will  be  returned  to  the 
exhibitor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure  the  customs  and  octroi 
inspector’s  stamp.  Three  of  these  latter  offices  are  established  within 
the  P^xposition  grounds:  (1)  Invalides,  (2)  Trocadero,  (3)  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  the  exhil)itors  will  use  the  office  nearest  to  their  exhibit 
space. 

d'hese  blanks,  properly  filled  out,  approved  by  the  director,  stamped 
by  the  customs  and  octroi  authorities,  shall  ))e  given  up  at  the  gates  at 
the  time  of  exit  of  the  merchandise. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  different  individuals  authorized  to  sign  for 
the  United  States  by  the  Commissioner-General  must  be  furnished  Mr. 
Kinguier,  together  with  their  autographs. 

Respectfulh"  submitted. 

BUTXETIN  T)E  SORTIE. 

[Ministere  flu  commerce,  de  I’industrie,  des  postes  et  des  t^Rgraphes — Exposition  universelle  inter- 
nationale  de  1900 — Direction  gcn^'rale  de  I’exploitation— Sections  ^tran^res.] 

Je  soussigne - demeurant  a - exposant  de  la 

classe  -  declare  sortir  les  objets  suivants  a  destination  de - 

Paris,  le -  1900. 

Visa  du  deleofue:  du  commissaire  general  de  Etats-Unis. 

Visa  de  la  douane:  - . 

Yisii  de  I’octroi:  - . 

EXTKAIT  DU  KEGLEMENT  l‘OUR  L’EXPjfiDITION  ET  LA  R^lEXPl^DITION 

DES  PRODUITS. 

*  *****  * 

Art.  5.  Des  reductions  de  tarifs  ayant  ete  consenties  par  1’ Admin¬ 
istration  des  chemins  de  fer  de  I’PTat,  les  Compagnies  des  chemins  de 
fer  fran(;ais  et  algeriens  d’interct  general  et  par  diverses  entreprises 
fran^aises  de  navigation  maritime  pour  le  transport  des  objets  exposes, 
soit  a  Taller,  soit  an  retour,  tout  expediteur  pourra  reclamer  Tapplica- 
tion  de  ces  tarifs  reduits,  dans  les  conditions  prevues  tant  par  les 
conventions  passees  entre  le  Commissaire  general  de  TExposition 
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iiniversolh'  do  IPOO  ot  los  divorsos  AdiniiiistnitioiiH  (*t  C’oiiipji^ido.s  do 
ohoniiMs  do  for  (voir  riiniioxo  1^)  ({iio  par  lo  tal>l('aii  dos  roductioiis 
oonsoiitios  par  los  (\)iin)a‘^nios  do  iiavij^nitioii  (voir  I’amioxo  (’). 

1/Adiniinstratioii  no  s’iininisoo  d’aillours  (mi  auciino  manioro,  ni  i)our 
Pallor,  ni  pour  lo  rotoiir,  dans  l(‘s  rappoids  (uitn'  l(‘s  oxposants  (d.  los 
entroprises  do  transpoi’t  ot  iPassuino  aiiouno  r(\sj)<)nsal)ilitd  a  vv.  sujet. 

*  *  *  -X-  *  *  * 

Art.  10.  All  rotoiii-  oonnno  j'l  Pallor,  Peinballa^e  ot  lo  transport  dos 
prodiiits  oxjiosos  sont  a  la  oliargo  d(‘s  oxposants  ipii  auront  a  pourvoir 
par  onx-nirMiios  a  touti's  los  oporations  coinino  a  toiitos  li's  ddjxMises 
do  la  rdoxiiodition  do  lours  ])roduits. 

Art.  11.  I/Adininistration  iPost,  on  auoune  faoon,  responsahlo  des 
vols  ot  detoui’iioinonts  ipii  ])ourraiont  otro  conimis  (art.  du  Ho^le- 
inont  odndral). 

Art.  12.  Los  oxposants  auront  a  so  confornior  aux  ro^los  dtablies 
par  lo  titre  VI  du  Roolomont  oibidral,  rolatif  an  rdglmo  dtabli  ])our 
PExposition  univorsollo  do  1000,  an  point  do  vue  des  douanos,  des 
contributions  indireetes  et  de  Poctroi. 

RESHIPMENT  OF  GOODS— INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

FORMALITIES  TO  RE  FULFILLED  BY  EXHIBITORS  OR  THEIR  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SEITLEMENT 
OF  THEIR  WAREHOUSE  ACCOUNTS. 

•1.  Goods  declared  into  lionded  warehouse  of  the  Exposition  must, 
before  all  removals  from  the  pavilions  or  spaces  Avhere  they  are  showui, 
undergo  the  following  formalities: 

RESHIPMENT  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

2  A.  Ordinary  shipments  (transit  ordinaire);  delivery  of  a  declara¬ 
tion,  Form  D  15  in  duplicate,  signed  by  the  exhiliitor  or  his  agent; 
inspection  of  the  declared  goods;  sealing  of  the  packages. 

8  B.  International  shipments  (transit  international);  declaration 
Model  D,  No.  15,  in  duplicate,  on  which  wdll  be  substituted  by  hand 
the  words  ‘‘transit  international”  for  the  Avords  “transit  ordinaire;” 
inspection  of  the  goods;  sealing  of  the  cars;  delivery  to  the  custom¬ 
house  by  the  agent  accredited  liy  the  company  of  the  West  for  the 
Exposition  of  Paris,  or  liy  the  company  of  the  East  for  Vincennes,  of 
a  permit,  Form  No.  30  (soumission  acquit-a-caution). 

4.  The  goods  sent  1)}^  dray  or  wagon  to  the  Paris  offices  for  reship¬ 
ment  from  these  offices  to  foreign  countries  can,  at  the  request  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  lie  made  simply  the  object  of  orders  Series  L,  No.  32, 
delivered  liv  the  customs  service  of  the  Exposition.  To  these  blanks 
Avill  lie  joined  the  declaration  D,  No.  15,  proAuded  for  in  the  paragraph 
L  aboA^e. 

5.  These  transportations  will  take  place  under  escort  Avith  exenq)- 
tion  from  sealing. 
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6.  But  ill  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  method  of  shipment  the 
interested  parties  will  have  to  pay  to  the  cashier  of  the  Exposition 
custom-house,  against  receipt,  an  indemnity  of  5  francs  per  escort. 

7.  The  loading  of  goods  on  drag's,  wagons,  or  cars  can  take  place 
only  in  the  presence  and  under  the  control  of  the  customs  agents. 

GOODS  REMAINING  CONSUMED  IN  FRANCE. 

8.  Parts  of  goods  not  reshipped  to  foreign  countries  must  he  declared 
in  the  custom-house  on  the  Form  I),  No.  26,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
parts  declared  for  reexportation.  The  quantities  of  goods  stated  in 
these  declarations  must  form  the  balance  of  the  exhibitor’s  account, 
whether  they  be  re-pr^sented  to  the  customs  service  at  the  moment  of 
deposit  of  said  declarations  or  not.  Duty  will  be  paid  at  the  minimum 
tariff,  plus  extra  tax  of  warehouse  or  of  origin,  if  there  be  occasion, 
and  must  be  paid  without  dela3\ 

9.  Any  move  tending  to  put  fraudulently  into  consumption  goods 
taken  out  of  warehouse  will  give  rise  to  penalties  provided  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  importation. 

10.  Note. — Parts  of  Exposition  goods,  for  which  dut}"  has  been 
deposited  at  the  customs  service,  must,  at  the  time  of  their  reship¬ 
ment  to  foreign  countries,  be  declared  on  D  No.  15  and  re-presented 
to  this  service,  which  will  state  its  inspection  on  the  depositor’s  receipt 
model  ]\I  23  C,  delivered  to  the  person  pa^ung. 

11.  Duty  pertaining  to  reexported  goods  will  be  refunded  b}-  the 
custom-house  on  the  return  of  documents  establishing  the  passage  of 
said  goods  into  a  foreign  countiy. 

12.  Duty  pertaining  to  goods  not  reexported  will  be  inscribed  in 
final  receipt  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  account  of  the  said 
deposit  ^1  23  C. 

13.  Customs  formalities  provided  for  aliove,  paragraphs  1  to  10, 
can  be  fulfilled  onh"  from  9  o’clock  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

14.  Departure  under  escort  of  drays  or  wagons  sent  by  virtue  of 
orders  of  transportation,  series  L,  No.  32  (see  paragraphs  4  to  7),  to 
Paris  offices,  can  not  take  place  until  3  o’clock  p.  m.,  except  in  cases 
which  the  customs  service  of  the  Exposition  nui}^  deem  justified. 

15.  No  package  or  set  of  packages  will  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
Exposition  grounds  not  accompanied  by  an  exit  ticket  (bulletin  de 
sortie),  drawn  up  and  signed  ly  the  exhibitor,  contractor,  or  conces- 
sionnaire,  and  which  must  be  given  up  on  going  out.  These  tickets 
will  be  distributed  b}"  the  persons  designated  below. 

The}"  must  be  vised  (1)  for  the  French  section,  by  the  president  of 
the  class  installation  committee  or  his  delegate;  (2)  for  the  foreign 
sections,  by  a  delegate  of  the  commissions  of  their  nations;  (3)  for 
contractors,  by  a  delegate  of  the  director  concerned  (exploitation, 
architecture,  highways);  (4)  for  concessionnaires,  by  a  delegate  of  the 
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director  of  tiiuinees.  Thi.s  exit  ticket  iiiiist  be  provided  witli  the,  vise 
of  the  ciistoMi-house  and  of  the  octroi. 

Exposition  oates  will  be  open  every  day  from  7  a.  in.  to  5  j).  in. 

(loods  can  not  j^o  out  except  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  custom-house  ollices  will  lie  open  every  day  from  11  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m. 

LIST  OK  HLANKS  TO  UK  CSKI). 

I).  15.  Declaration  and  submission  for  ordinary  shipments  (transit 
ordinaire). 

D.  30.  Submission  and  expedition”  for  shipment  by  rail. 

D.  20.  Declaration  and  certificate  of  inspection  (importation  })ar  les 
frontieres  de  ter  re). 

M.  23  c.  Deposit  receipt  for  customs  duty  (reconnaissance  de  con¬ 
signation). 

L.  32.  Order  of  transpoilation. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  THE  OCTROI  AND  INTERNAL 

REVENUE. 

FOKEIGN  GOODS. 

All  exhibited  goods  liable  to  octroi  taxes  which  are  delivered  for 
consumption  in  Paris  must  be  cleared  before  going*  out  of  Exposition 
grounds.  Those  of  these  goods  destined  to  remain  in  France,  but 
going  out  of  Paris,  will  be  escorted  outside  under  the  bond  of  a  bulle¬ 
tin  48  and  free  escort. 

t 

Those  which  before  going  back  to  a  foreign  country  will  be  placed 
under  the  bond  of  reshipment  and  seal  of  the  custom-house  will  give 
rise  only  to  a  reshipment  declaration. 

FKEXX’II  GOODS. 

All  exhibited  goods  liable  to  octroi  taxes  and  internal-revenue  taxes 
and  declared  into  warehouse  must  be  cleared  before  their  departure 
from  Exposition  grounds  if  they  are  destined  to  be  deliv'ered  in  Paris. 
Those  destined  to  be  reshipped  outside  of  Paris  or  tiiken  into  bonded 
warehouses  or  private  Avarehouses  or  uncontrolled  establishments  will 
be  placed  under  the  bond  of  bulletins  48  and  escorted  free  to  their 
destinations. 

Permit  to  remain. — Special  permits  Avill  be  delivered  on  deposit  of 
duty  for  goods  that  exhibitors  Avish  to  keep  temporarily  in  Paris. 

Validity  of 'permits  to  remain. — Discharge  of  these  documents  will 
be  subject  to  their  validity  as  concerns  the  time  of  their  stay,  which 
will  be  stated,  and  to  the  verification  of  the  identity  of  the  goods  to 
which  they  apply. 

Refunding  of  duty  on  jjet'mits. — Deposits  made  for  obtaining  these 
permits  Avill  be  refunded  either  by  the  octroi  receiver  of  the  post 
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where  they  w^ere  piiid,  if  it  coneerns  articles  coming  from  the  annex  of 
Vincennes,  or  the  receiver  of  octroi  for  the  down-river  ports, 
“■ports  d’Aval,”  if  it  concerns  articles  coming  from  the  principal 
Exposition,  on  production  of  the  permits  to  remain  regularly 
discharged. 

Octroi  at  the  Exposition. — Four  posts  of  octroi  and  internal 

rev^enue  arc  installed  at  the  Exposition,  at  the  places  indicated  here¬ 
after,  namely:  (1)  Central  office,  avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  22; 
(2)  Champ  de  Mars  office,  quai  d’Orsay,  near  the  Mareorama;  (3)  Inva- 
lides  office,  on  the  rue  Fabert,  near  the  rue  de  FUniversite;  (4)  Troca- 
dero  office,  near  the  avenue  d’lena  gate. 

INSTRUCTIONS  BY  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  OF  THE  EAST  AND  OF  THE 
AVEST  RELATIVE  TO  RAILWAY  SHIPMENTS. 

Article  1.  Conditions  of  application  of  rcdaced  railway  rates. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  railroad  rates  resulting 
from  agreements  entered  into  by  the  (kmmiissioner-General  of  the 
Exposition  of  1900  and  the  railway  administrations  (agreements  pre- 
viousl}"  made  known  to  exhibitors),  goods  having  figured  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  must  be  sent  back  to  their  original  point  of  shipment. 

They  must  be,  besides,  accompanied  (1)  by  a  shipping  declaration  of 
special  form;  (2)  by  an  ordinary  shipping  declaration;  (3)  by  the  Avay- 
bill  of  the  in-shipment,  or,  in  defaidt  of  this,  by  any  other  equivalent 
document,  such  as,  especially,  the  duplicating  of  the  shipping  decla¬ 
ration  for  departure  deliv^ered  by  the  shipping  station. 

Pkxhibitors  can  moreoA^er  procure  the  shipping  declaration  of  special 
form  in  the  stations  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Invalides,  and  at 
Eeuilly  and  in  the  offices  of  the  manutention  of  the  Exposition. 

Art.  2.  General  rides  for  the  shipment  of  exhibited  goods. 

Transportation  in  the  interior  of  Paris,  from  the  Exposition  grounds 
to  the  terminal  stations  of  the  main  lines,  of  goods  liaving  figured  at 
the  Exposition  and  to  be  reshipped  by  rail,  must  be  made  by  the 
exhibitors,  their  agents,  or  b}^  the  raihvay  couqianies. 

In  the  first  case  the  packages,  accompanied  by  the  documents  men¬ 
tioned  in  article  1  above,  Avill  be  deliA^ered  by  the  exhibitors  or  their 
agents  in  the  terminal  stations  of  the  great  Paris  I’aihvay  lines. 

In  the  second  case  the  packages,  likcAvise  accompanied  b}-  the  doc¬ 
uments  mentioned  in  article  1  above,  Avill  be  deliA^ered  to  the  raihvay 
company  AA'ithin  the  Exposition  grounds  and  Avill  be  transported  b}"  it 
either  by  dray  or  by  rail,  according  to  circumstances,  at  the  prices 
and  conditions  of  the  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  Exposition  and  the  fiA^e  great  raihvay  couqianies  termi¬ 
nating  at  Paris. 
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"Flio  articU's  lu'low  indicate*  nile.s  applicablo  to  tliis  s(*coiitl  case, 
according  to  the  ditl’ei*(‘iit  ciasst;s  of  })acka^es  (;oiicerii(‘d. 

Art.  3.  /Shijmient  hy  ratl^  (lepurture  from  Kr position^  <f  uiicledrcd 

pachiyrrs. 

Uncleared  ])acka^^es  that  the  railway  coinjianies  are  to  carry  by  rail 
from  the  Exposition  grounds  to  the  terminal  stations  in  l^ii’is,  to  be 
.ship})ed  from  there  ))y  lail  to  their  original  point  of  shipment,  will  lie 
broiicfht  by  the  exhibitors,  their  aj^ents,  or,  if  occasion  offers,  b}^  for- 
eijifn  commissioners,  either  to  the  foot  of  fixed  or  trav^elin<^  cranes  when 
the  loading  must  be  done  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  or  to  the  side  of 
cars  destined  to  receive  them. 

The  railway  agents  will  proceed  there  to  perform  the  operation 
incumbent  on  them  in  conformit}"  with  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Commissioner-General  of  the  Exposition  and  the  five  great  railway 
lines  ending  at  Paris.  It  is,  moreover,  well  understood  that  the  price 
of  10  francs  per  ton  fixed  by  these  agreements  includes  the  operation 
of  loading,  except  in  the  case  of  indivisible  masses  of  weight  greater 
than  the  power  of  the  Exposition  apparatus. 

Art.  4.  Dnnjcuje  hy  tlie  cotnpanles  departing  from  the  Exposition. 

Packages  that  the  companies  must  dray  from  the  Exposition  grounds 
to  the  terminal  stations  in  Paris  in  order  to  reship  them  ])y  rail  to  their 
final  destination  are  shipped  under  conditions  analogous  to  those 
defined  ])v  article  3  above;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  brought  by  the 
exhibitors  to  the  points  to  which  dra\"s  nui}"  come  to  take  them. 

Art.  5.  Transpoi'tation  of  dear ed packages. 

Packages  destined  for  a  foreign  country  can,  whatever  ma}^  be  their 
weight,  be  shipi)ed  l)y  all  rail  from  the  Exposition  grounds  in  full  cars 
sealed  l)}^  the  customs. 

Foreign  commissioners  must  perform,  under  required  conditions, 
the  loading  of  these  cars,  which  will  be  corrected  at  their  expense  if 
they  do  not  pass  under  the  gauge  established  by  the  railwa}^  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  loading  of  the  car  must  be  done  in  the  twenty-four  hours  fol¬ 
lowing  the  delivery  of  empty  rolling  stock. 

Railway  companies  making  the  shiiinients  will  1)0  exempt  from  all 
responsibilit}’  for  loss,  accidents,  or  damages  that  nia}^  result  from 
defects  in  loading. 

After  having  fulfilled  the  necessary  custom  formalities  the  foreign 
commissioners  will  deliver  the  cars  on  Exposition  tracks  to  the  rail- 
wa}'  agent,  who  will  giv^e  receipt  for  them,  after  verifying  in  presence 
of  both  parties:  (1)  The  exterior  conditions  of  the  cars;  (’J)  the  state 
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of  the  leads,  seals,  padlocks,  and  other  fastenings  authorized  by  the 
custoni-house. 

The  foreign  commissioners  will  deliver  at  the  same  time  to  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  (of  course,  besides  the  documents  mentioned  in  article 
1)  the  customs  documents  which  must  accompany  the  cars. 

Art.  (5.  Cars  to  he  used  for  the  loadi7ig  of  packages. 

In  all  cases  when  the  exhibited  g’oods  must  leave  the  Exposition 
grounds  earlier,  the  packages  which  contain  them  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  loaded  on  cars  ])elonging  to  the  railwa}^  companies  serving 
the  place  of  their  linal  destination. 

Art.  7.  Request  for  cars  necessary  for  loading. 

The  request  for  empty  rolling  stock  will  be  addressed  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  railroad  at  the  stations  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
Iinalides,  or  at  Eeuilly,  according  as  the  shipment  will  take  place 
from  one  or  the  other  of  these  stations:  (1)  For  French  exhibitors,  by 
the  exhibitors  themselves  or  their  representatives;  (2)  for  foreign 
exhibitors,  by  the  commissions  of  each  section. 

These  requests  must  be  made  out  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  railway 
company  and  that  the  exhibitors  can  procure  at  the  station  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Invalides,  and  at  Reuilly,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
manutention  of  the  Exposition. 

They  will  state  the  articles  to  be  taken  away,  their  location  in  the 
palaces  or  annexes,  their  dimensions  and  their  approximate  weight, 
their  destination,  and  the  lines  that  they  will  follow.  They  will  be 
dated,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  shipping  declarations  men¬ 
tioned  in  article  1  above. 

There  will  be  as  many  requests  (bulletins  de  demande)  as  there  are 
wagons  asked  for.  These  bulletins  must  reach  the  railway  representa 
tive  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  article  before  noon  of 
at  least  the  date  before  the  day  when  the  rolling  stock  should  be 
delivered,  if  it  concerns  ordinaiy  cars.  If  it  concerns  special  cars, 
destined  for  exceptional  shipments,  or  foreign  cars,  these  cars  must 
be  asked  for  as  long  as  possible  in  advance. 

Art.  8.  Delivery  and  taking  away  of  emqyty  7'olling  stock. 

For  the  application  measures  provided  for  in  preceding  articles, 
and  especially  those  mentioned  in  article  3,  the  cars  will  be  brought 
empty  by  the  railway  agent  to  the  point  nearest  the  space  occupied 
by  the  articles  to  be  shipped,  or  to  the  fixed  or  traveling  train  put  at 
disposal  by  the  Exposition  administration  which  is  nearest,  when 
there  is  occasion  to  use  these  apparatus,  and  the  cars  will  be  received 
loaded  by  these  agents  at  the  same  points. 
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No  excoptioii  will  l)C  iiuiclc  to  this  rule  exc(‘})t  for  cars  whose*.  (liiii(‘ii- 
sioiis  exceed  those  suitable  tor  the*,  turntables  of  tlui  Exposition  tracks, 
or  in  case  of  conjifestion  of  these  tracks. 

Airr.  h.  nuAi^araa. 

In  order  to  avoid  congestion,  once  the  interior  tracks  an*,  occupied, 
cars  can  he  taken  into  the  Exposition  ^rounds  oidy  in  number  e([ual 
to  those  cars  which  are  taken  out  loaded. 

In  case  the  number  of  cars  which  can  be  put  at  disposal  in  con¬ 
formity  with  requests  made  may  exceed  the  number  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  into  the  j>rounds,  preference  will  be  <(iven  to  shipments  of' 
most  distant  destination. 

'L'he  general  direction  of  exploitation  of  the  Exposition  will  always 
have  the  rioht  in  case  of  dispute,  as  also  in  cases  when  special  circum¬ 
stances  may  recpiire  its  intervention,  of  determining  the  order  in 
which  the  delivery  of  empty  rolling  stock  shall  be  made. 

PRIVATE  DRAYING. 

Exliiliitors  who  will  take  away  their  goods  })y  means  of  their  own 
vehicles  or  through  d raying  contractors  other  than  those  of  the  rail¬ 
way  coiiqxiny  Avill  have  to  conform  to  the  arrangement  put  forth  by 
the  administration  of  the  customs,  the  octroi,  and  the  internal  revenue, 
reproduced  in  the  preceding  instructions. 

FORMALITIES  FOR  RESIllPMENT  OF  EXPOSITION  (iOODS  BELONGING  TO 

EXHIBITORS.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  payment  of  duty  to  the  French  and  United  States 
customs  houses  on  American  Exposition  goods  sent  back  to  United 
States  certain  formalities  must  be  complied  with,  a  statement  of  which 
is  made  below: 

FRENCH  CUSTOMS  FORMALITIES. 

All  merchandise  coming  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  Exposition 
has  been  or  should  have  been  declared  into  bonded  warehouse  (entrepot 
reel),  the  entire  Exposition  being  considered  a  warehouse.  Clearance 
papers,  or  “declarations  de  sortie,”  corresponding  as  exactU^  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  “declarations  d’entrepdt  reel,”  must  be  made  out  in  case 
of  goods  shipped  out  of  France,  and  difl'erence  in  amounts  must  be 
accounted  for  to  the  custom-house  and  possibly  duty  paid  on  it.  These 
declarations  must  lie  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  retained  by  the 
Exposition  custom-house  and  one  copy  sent  ])y  it  with  the  papers 

^Instructions  as  to  customs  formalities,  French  and  United  States,  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  material  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  for  which  the  United 
States  Commissioner  assumed  responsibility,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  disbursing  agent. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 
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accompanying^  the  shipment.  Shippers  should  make  out  a  triplicate 
copy  of  this  decdarjition,  which,  signed  or  stamped  by  the  French 
authorities,  he  may  retain  and  produce  at  the  American  port  of  entry 
as  evidence  that  the  g'oods  have  come  from  America,  been  in  bond  in 
France,  and  are  reshipped  to  America. 

These  declarations  must  be  drawn  up  in  French,  on  proper  custom¬ 
house  blanks,  and  the  goods  must  be  described  in  the  language  of  the 
French  tarili  as  in  the  case  of  the  ‘‘declarations  d’entrepot  reel.”  The 
making  of  these  declarations  must  be  attended  to  by  the  exhibitors  or 
their  shipping  agents,  as  the  inspectors  assigned  to  the  United  States, 
one  for  Champ  de  Mars,  one  for  the  Invalides,  and  one  for  Vincennes, 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  this  clerical  work. 

Technically  before  the  goods  are  cased,  but  practically  probably 
after  boxing,  if  it  is  so  understood  with  the  inspector,  he  must  be 
called  in  to  inspect  the  goods,  and  certify  upon  the  “declaration  de 
sortie”  that  these  goods  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country.  ^  Tech¬ 
nically  the  loading  upon  car  and  sealing  of  the  car  should  be  done  in 
his  presence.  AVhether  this  be  required  or  not,  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  car  is  sent  out  without  being  sealed  by  the  customs  authorities, 
as  unsealed  cars  will  still  be  charged  against  the  persons  loading  them 
and  will  notice  cleared  from  the  custom-house.  No  such  irregularities 
as  were  allowed  at  the  arrival  will  be  permitted,  and  it  must  constantly 
be  remembered  that  the  custom-house  has  charged  every  package  enter¬ 
ing  the  Exposition  and  will  require  a  declaration  out  or  an  accounting 
for  the  duty. 

If  goods  are  to  be  carted  to  a  station  outside  the  grounds,  an  “ordre 
de  transport”  must  be  made  out  and  an  escort  paid  to  go  with  the 
goods,  the  proper  customs  papers  being  completed  at  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  hnally  turned  over  to  the  railroad  or  boat  company 
making  the  shipment. 

In  case  of  shipping  })y  sealed  cars  from  the  Exposition  grounds,  the 
declarations  need  state  only  the  marks  om cases,  weights,  and  general 
description  of  contents.  AVhere  goods  go  out  with  an  escort,  more 
detailed  descriptions  will  be  required. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  the  inspector  be  furnished  with  the  proper 
“declarations  de  sortie”  to  enable  comparison  with  the  “declarations 
d’entrepdt  reel”  in  his  possession,  which  enumerate  the  goods  brought 
in  ])y  each  exhibitor  and  for  which  he  will  be  held  responsible. 

All  American  goods  disposed  of  in  any  way  in  France  must  pay  duty, 
and  proper  “declarations  do  consommation”  must  be  made  out. 

Exhibitors  selling  their  goods  in  France  should  attend  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty  and  proper  customs  formalities  as  earl}^  as  possible,  as 
when  the  break-up  comes,  the  inspectors  will  have  other  things  to  do 
and  aggravating  delay  will  result.  This  is  more  important  as  Exposi- 
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tioii  trootls  aiT.  only  to  tlio  iniiiiiimin  (arill.  tlio  closo  of 

tlip  Kxpositio!!,  Novoinher  5,  tlio  inaxiimini  taritf  may  lx*  l(*vie(l. 

Of  coiirso  the  performance  of  all  these  formalities  may  he  eontidiHl 
to  the  rej^ular  forwardinj^  ajj^ents  or  express  (!omi)anies  if  i)referred. 

UNITKI)  STATKS  ITHTOMH  KOKMAI.ITIHS. 

do  reenter  American  ^oods  free  of.  duty  into  the  United  State's, 
adecpiate  proof  that  the  ji'oods  are  of  American  origin  must  b(‘.  fur¬ 
nished.  All  j)apers  relatinj^  to  the  shipment  from  the  United  States 
and  the  entry  into  a  foreign  country-  should  he  i)reserved  to  he  pro¬ 
duced  on  demand.  A  certiticate  of  exportation  should  have  been 
procured  at  the  time  of  shipping  from  the  United  States.  In  case  no 
such  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitor  he  should  write  to  the  col¬ 
lector  of  the  })ort  at  New  A  ork,  or  other  port  from  which  the  goods 
were  shipped,  stating  the  date  of  shiimient,  the  vessel,  the  shipper,  and 
any  other  particulars  useful  in  identifying  the  shi})me?it,  and  asking 
for  a  copv  of  that  part  of  the  ship’s  manifest  relating  to  his  shipment. 
In  default  of  a  certiticate  of  exportation  from  the  United  States  it  will 
he  well  for  exhibitors  to  have  their  declarations  de  sortie”  from  the 
French  custom-house  made  in  triplicate  instead  of  duplicate,  and  to 
have  the  third  copy  signed  by  the  inspector.  This  coi)y  nia\^  be 
retained  b}'  the  exhi))itor  and  produced  at  the  American  port  of  entry 
as  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  in  ])ond  in  France  and  are 
reexported  to  America. 

Goods  of  foreign  origin  must  ])e  packed  in  separate  boxes  from 
United  States  goods.  Mixing  foreign  and  United  States  goods  is  in 
violation  of  Treasury  Department  regulations  and  will  necessitate 
unpacking  and  inspection  at  United  States  port  of  entry,  l)esides  much 
trouble  and  expense,  and  ])esides  exposing  the  entire  shipment  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  most  careful  investigation  ])y  the  United  States  customs 
authorities. 

Before  packing  goods,  exhibitors  or  their  agents  shoidd  appU  at  the 
ortice  of  the  United  States  consul-geneial,  Avenue  de  rO})era, 
between  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  for  blanks  for  a  consular  invoice  known 
as  Invoice  of  returned  United  States  goods.”  This  invoice  must  be 
tilled  out  in  triplicate  if  goods  are  to  be  entered  at  first  port  of  arrival 
(New  A"ork,  Philadelphia,  etc.).  After  packing  the  goods,  these 
invoices  should  l)e  an  exact  statement  of  the -numbers  and  marks  on 
the  cases  and  the  contents  of  each  case  separately.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  give  the  weight  of  the  goods,  but  a  full  description  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  and  especially  their  value,  must  be  given.  The  invoice  must  also 
state  the  dates  of  shipment  from  America  and  the  vessel  l)y  which  the 
shipment  was  made,  and  also  the  vessel  by  which  shipment  to  America 
is  made. 
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When  properly  tilled  out,  all  copies  of  the  invoice  are  taken  to  the 
consul-general’s  office  for  certitication  In"  him.  The  Government  fee 
for  this  certitication  is  $1.  Two  copies  are  retained  in  the  consul- 
general’s  office,  of  which  the  original  invoice  is  kept  on  tile  in  the 
consul-general’s  office  end  one  copy  is  sent  tirst  mail  hy  the  consul- 
general  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be  entered. 
The  other  copy  is  handed  back  to  the  owner  or  shipper  after  certiti¬ 
cation. 

If  the  merchandise  is  to  be  entered  at  an  interior  port  (Chicago, 
Butfalo,  St.  Louis,  etc.)  the  invoice  must  be  made  out  in  cpiadruplicate, 
two  copies  of  which  are  handed  back  to  the  owner  or  shipper  after 
having  been  certified  by  the  consul.  The  owner  or  shipper  should 
send  the  quadruplicate  copy  to  his  forwarding  agent  at  the  first  port 
of  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  said  agent  may  make  what 
is  known  as  an  ‘‘immediate  transportation  entry.”  This  enables 
merchandise  to  go  forward  to  the  port  of  final  destination  in  customs 
sealed  cars  without  being  opened.  For  goods  going  be3"ond  the  port 
of  arrival,  this  is  the  better  way  to  ship,  the  clearance  then  being  made 
in  a  custom-house  at  the  exhibitor’s  home  or  near  it. 

The  duplicate  copies  of  this  invoice  in  either  method  of  shipment 
should  be  retained  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  for  the  purpose  of 
making  entry  of  the  merchandise  at  the  port  of  final  destination. 
This  entry  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  goods  were  dutiable, 
except  that  the  papers  are  marked  for  exemption. 


NOTE  AVELL. 

If  it  is  desired  to  ship  to  the  United  States  goods  of  foreign  origin, 
they  must  be  packed  and  invoiced  separately  from  material  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  consul-general  Avill  furnish  proper  blanks 
for  these  invoices,  and  the  fee  for  their  certification  will  be  $2.50. 

Exhibitors  are  informed  that  the  Compiignie  GeneraleTransatlantique 
make  a  rate  for  the  return  of  such  exhibits  as  Avere  shipped  b}^  their 
line  as  per  the  quotation  below  from  their  letter  of  November  20  to 
the  Commissioner-General: 

Return  of  exhibits. — I  note  that  you  accept  also  the  proposition  made  by  our  com¬ 
pany  for  tlie  return  of  tlie  exhi))its  at  the  rate  of  $8  and  5  per  cent  per  cubic  meter  or 
1,000  kilograms,  our  option,  from  the  Exposition  grounds,  with  delivery  on  steamer’s 
wharf  at  New  York.  Our  company  in  Paris  will  fix  the  number  of  tons  or  cubic 
meters  to  be  taken  on  each  postal  steamer  sailing  from  Havre  to  New  York. 

It  is  also  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  exhibitors  that  it 
might  be  Avell  for  them  to  return  their  goods  to  the  United  States 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  shipping  or  forwarding  agencies 
Avhich  handled  their  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Paris,  as  in  many 
cases  the  export  certificate  recpiired  for  free  entiy  on  the  arrival  of 
the  goods  in  the  United  States  Avill  be  more  readily"  obtainable  by  the 
agency  Avhich  had  record  of  the  shipments  from  the  United  States. 
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CUSTOMS  FOKMALITIES  AND  KESIIIPMENT  OF  FXHIIUT  MATERIAL. 

Paris  Offices,  Sf'jfteinher  12^  1000. 

Dear  Sir:  After  eoiiferenee  with  the  s})eei5il  a^ent  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  ^lajor  Williams,  I  have  drawn  upa  circular  to  exhibitors 
in  regard  to  formalities  to  he  fullilled  for  the  French  and  American 
custom-houses  and  a  letter  to  directors  on  the  same  subject.  I  think 
these  cover  the  points  as  well  as  the}'  can  be  foreseen.  The  exact  pro¬ 
cedure,  es])ecially  for  the  transport  shipments,  will  have  to  be  decided 
when  more  is  known  about  what  is  to  be  done.  Some  system  of  cen¬ 
tralization  must  1)0  devised  if  trouble  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  points  broutjfht  up  in  these  circulars,  Major  Wil¬ 
liams  su^^ested  other  thing-s.  For  instance,  lie  said  that  a  good  force 
should  be  at  Havre  to  see  that  goods  arriving  there  for  certain  boats 
were  not  left  off.  Great  trouble  is  likely  to  be  experienced  also  in 
delay  by  the  railroad  making  shipments  by  certain  steamers  difficult. 

On  arrival  of  the  transport  at  Baltimore  a  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  able  to  make  oath  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  manifest,  should 
be  on  hand  to  make  proper  entry  of  the  whole  cargo.  In  case  of  any 
difficulty  about  any  particular  articles  or  lots,  a  quick  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  probably  straighten 
out  the  matter  quickly.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  ask  waiving  of 
the  usual  formalities  in  advance,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  if  care 
is  used  in  invoicing  only  American  goods  and  listing  carefully  all 
that  goes  on  the  ship  there  will  be  no  trouble  or  delay  in  passing 
through  the  custom-house.  American-made  goods,  not  improved  or 
enhanced  in  value  abroad,  are  by  law  free  and  only  require  to  be 
proved  such.  The  representative  of  the  Commission  should  lie  enabled 
to  make  oath  to  this,  and  can  if  directors  carefully  obey  instructions. 
A  little  laxness  or  irregularity  may  make  trouble  for  everybody. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Cmtotu^  Clerl'. 


IHrectm'  o  f  Affair fi. 

formaijties  for  reshipment  of  exposition  goods  referred  to 

IN  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER  OF  SEI’TEMBER  12,  1900. 

FRENCH  CUSTOMS. 

To  all  (lirectm's: 

In  order  to  clear  exhibits  from  French  custom-house  and  reenter 
them  at  the  American  custom-house  free  of  duty,  certain  formalities 
must  be  fulfilled. 

All  goods  coming  from  America  to  the  Exposition  grounds  are  or 
should  have  been  declared  into  bonded  warehouse  (entrepot  reel).  To 
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satisfy  the  French  custom-house,  similar  declarations  must  be  made 
for  all  goods  shipped  from  the  Exposition  out  of  France.  These 
“ declarations  de  sortie”  should  correspond  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
the  ‘"declarations  d’entrepdt  reel”  in  order  to  cancel  them  and  leave 
nothing  charged  against  the  Commission.  These  declarations  must 
be  made  in  French,  on  custom-house  blanks,  and  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  being  retained  })y  the  Frencii  custom-house  and  one  sent  with  the 
goods  to  the  French  port  of  exit.  They  must  be  in  the  language  of 
the  French  tariff,  the  same  as  the  “declarations  d’entrepot  reel.” 
They  must  be  made  out  b}"  the  employees  of  the  Commission,  as  the 
inspectors  will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  this  clerical  work. 

The  goods  must  be  inspected  b}^  the  French  inspector,  who,  if  satis- 
ffed  of  the  correctness  of  the  declarations,  will  sign  them  and  clear  the 
goods  for  shipment.  Technically  the  inspector  should  be  present  at 
the  packing,  l)ut  if  an  understanding  is  had  with  him  he  will  probably 
inspect  and  check  the  packed  boxes.  If  goods  are  shipped  from  the 
Exposition  in  sealed  cars,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cars  are  properl}" 
inspected  and  sealed  by  the  custom-house  authorities.  Goods  leaving 
in  unsealed  cars  will  not  be  cleared  by  the  custom-house  and  will 
remain  charged  against  the  Commission,  rendering  it  liable  to  pay 
duty  on  these  goods.  No  such  irregularities  as  were  allowed  at  the 
arrival  will  be  permitted,  and  it  must  constantly  be  remembered  that 
the  custom-house  has  charged  every  package  entering  the  Exposition 
and  will  require  a  declaration  out  or  an  accounting  for  the  duty. 

If  goods  are  carted  to  a  station  outside  the  Exposition,  an  order  of 
transportation  Avill  be  made  out  and  a  customs  escort  Avill  have  to  be 
paid.  Then  at  the  railway  custom-house  the  linal  customs  formalities 
Avill  have  to  l)e  gone  through  with. 

(United  States  customs  will  be  found  in  A'olume  1.) 

For  such  material  as  goes  over  on  the  Government  cruiser,  some  one 
person  of  intelligence  can  act  at  the  port  AWiere  the  cruiser  shall  be 
discharged,  if  these  lists  are  properly  made,  Avithout  each  department 
being  represented  there,  which  Avould  saA^e  much  expense. 

The  exact  information  as  to  customs  regulations,  both  for  France 
and  the  United  States,  are  set  forth  beloAA",  those  for  France  haAung 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Holmes  from  the  French  customs  authorities,  and 
those  for  the  United  States  haAung  been  supplied  by  Maj.  W.  H. 
Williams,  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  Paris. 

For  such  material  belonging  to  the  Commission  as  it  is  undesirable 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  some  special  ruling  from  the  French 
authorities  Avill  be  necessary  alloAving  it  to  be  destroyed  Avhere  it  is 
not  worth  the  amount  of  the  duty,  or  otheiAvise  disposed  of  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  French  authorities,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of 
pa(‘king  and  reshipping,  Avhich  in  many  cases  Avill  be  much  more  than 
the  value  of  the  material. 
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If)! 

Iiifoi  iiiiitioii  Jis  to  tlio,  (‘xact  of  the  Fronch  jiutlioi-ities  will  be 

siippliinl  later. 

Mr.  Cash  is  huiiti  io'  up  tlie  empty  boxes  and  within  ten  days  will 
make  a  report  as  to  the  location  of  all  that  he  can  find,  and  he  will  also 
undertake  the  sortii.^^  of  them,  that  they'  may  be  available  for  (piiek 
delivery  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Hilt  each  director  is  advised  to  have  a  man  in  his  department  who  is 
to  take  chai'o-e  of  the  shit)pino-  and  customs,  and  look  personally  after 
the  boxes  of  his  dej)artment,  making-  a  (‘omplete  list  of  the  location  of 
each  box. 

These  instructions  also  contained  a  list  of  shipping  numbers  assigned 
to  the  lesiiective  de])artinents,  as  outlined  in  a  similar  lettei*  of  instruc¬ 
tions  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  disbursing  agent. 

[Form  No.  129.] 

INVOICE  OF  KETURNFU)  AMERICAN  GOODS  AND  DECLARATION  OF 
FOREIGN  EXPORTER. 

Consular  Service,  U.  S.  A., 

- ,  189—. 

I, - ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  the  several 

articles  of  mercdiandise  herein  specitied  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  truly  and  bona  fide  of  the  growth  (or  production  or 
manufacture)  of  the  United  States;  that  they'  were  exported  from  the 

United  States,  from  the  port  of - ,  on  or  about - ,  189 — ; 

that  tho}^  are  returned  without  having’  been  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  liy  any  process  of  manufacture  or  other  means, 
and  that  no  drawback,  bounty,  or  allowance  has  lieen  paid  or  admitted 
thereon,  or  on  an}'  part  thereof. 


Marks. 

Numbers. 

Quantity. 

Description. 

Value,  United 
States  coin. 

1 

Declared  to  before  me  this - day'  of 

[seal.] 


•,  189—. 


of  tie  Vnited  Statef^. 


Note. — To  be  issued  iu  triplicate  and  disposed  of  as  a  certified  invoice- 
Fee,  $1  (official). 

(Indorsements  on  back:)  Form  No.  129.  Invoice  of  returned 

American  goods.  No.  - .  Consular  service,  U.  S.  A.  Shipper: 

- .  Of  -  - .  Consignee: - .  At 
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- .  Port  of  shipment: - .  Port  of  arrival: - .  Port  of 

entry: - .  Contents: - . 

Custom-house  indorsement.^  No.  - .  Importer: - . 

Vessel:  - .  From  - .  Arrived:  - .  Kind  of  entry: 

- .  ]\larks,  (juantity,  and  contents: - . 


Chicago  Offices,  Apr’d  1900. 

To  American  Exhihitors,  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 

liiasimu'h  as  (‘onsrderable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  of  late  in 
securing  prompt  shipment  of  exhi])its  from  New  York,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Commissioner-General  by  calde  from  Paris  to  send  to  all  exhib¬ 
itors  who  have  not  yet  made  their  final  shipments  this’ final  notification. 

The  Commissioner-General  has  arranged  with  the  Compagnie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantique,  32  Broadway,  New  York,  to  give  absolute 
preference  to  American  exhibits  over  all  other  freight;  also  that  this 
line  has  commissioned  an  extra  steamer  for  the  dispatch  of  an}^  dela3"ed 
exhibits,  which  will  sail  from  New  York  April  23. 

Inasmuch  as  information  regarding  delayed  exhibits  is  verj"  incom¬ 
plete,  I  am  sending  this  circular  to  all  commercial  exhibitors.  If 
3^our  final  shipments  have  already  been  made,  you  are,  of  course,  not 
interested  in  it. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  eveiy  exhibit  should  now  be 
shi])ped  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  It  will  save  great  anno3"ance 
and  dehy  in  installing  the  exhibit.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  those 
whose  exhibits  have  not  3^et  been  shipped  will  spare  no  effort  to  get 
them  off'  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 

VeiT  truly,  3^ours, 

Acting  Director  in  Chief  o  f  Exhihit  Departments. 


Ihtris^  August  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  give  3"ou  below  translation  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  French  Exposition  authorities,  setting  forth  the  conditions 
upon  which  articles  ma3"  be  sent  into  and  taken  from  the  Exposition 
grounds  for  the  future: 

Although  the  installations  of  French  and  foreign  exhibitors  have  been  completed 
for  some  time  pa‘<t,  every  day  packages  arrive  at  the  Exi)osition  gates  addressed  to 
exliibitors  and  bearing  the  regulation  marks  and  labels  characteristic  of  the  sending 
forward  of  articles  for  exliibit.  Serious  inconvenience  results  from  this  state  of 
affairs  owing  to  the  maneuvering,  unpacking,  and  installing  following  such  continued 
arrivals.  The  cleanliness  of  the  galleries  suffers,  the  freedom  of  circulation  is  inter¬ 
fered  with,  without  there  being  any  real  advantage  to  the  receiving  exhibitors. 


’  Consular  othcers  will  leave  all  of  above  indorsement  blank.  It  is  to  be  filled  in 
only  at  the  custoni-liouse  at  the  })ort  of  entry. 
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The  OoiinniHHioner-Generiil  litiH  decided  that  these  late  introductions  sliall  heneo 
forth  he  severely  forbidden.  If  in  a  special  case  strong  motives  justify  the  bringing 
in  of  an  article  or  ai)paratus  for  the  jairpose  of  replacing  similar  articles  or  appara¬ 
tus  which  may  have  been  spoiled  or  lost  tbeir  brilliiuicy  (or  luicome  damaged),  a 
special  ai)plication  should  be  made  to  the  general  direction  of  exploitation,  who  will 
stiite  if  the  application  can  be  favorably  met,  and  if  necessary  will  deliver  a  “laisser- 
passer.”  This  ])ai)er  will  bear  the  name  of  the  receiving  party,  the  nature  of  the 
goods,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction.  This  j)aper  should  be  handed  to  the  i)arty 
in  charge  of  the  handling  of  goods  (“agent  de  la  manutention” ),  who  will  keep  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself  from  responsibility. 

The  taking  away  of  articles  replaced  will  necessitate,  of  course,  the  issue  of  the 
special  authorization  stipulated  for  by  article  49  of  the  general  regulations,  and  of 
a  “laisser-pas.ser,”  which  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guard  at  the  entrance. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Asd'lstant  Comini^sioner-  General. 


CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  JAMES  H.  GORE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JURORS. 


Paris  Offices,  June  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner-General  to  include 
in  his  report  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  special  reports  on  each 
of  the  classes  in  which  important  exhibits  from  the  United  States  are 
found.  These  reports  should  be  comparative  and  treat  the  exhibits 
from  our  country  in  connection  with  those  of  other  nations.  It  will 
add  to  the  value  of  3"our  report  if  attention  is  called  to  especially^ 
meritorious  processes,  machines,  and  products  and  abstracts  given  of 
such  (*riticisms  and  discussions  liy  members  of  y^our  jury  as  will  assist 
our  people  in  future  production  and  competition. 

The  collective  reports  will  thus  emphasize  the  highest  points  of 
development  reached  in  the  various  lines  of  art  and  industry  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  contents  of  the  Exposition,  and  also  point  the  way  for 
further  improvement. 

This  report  should  be  forwardod  to  Commissioner-General  Peck, 
Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  on  or  before  December  1,  1900. 

Very  truly  ,  yours. 


James  II.  Gore, 

Juror  in  Chief.,  Juror  Department. 


Chicago  Offices,  February  J,  1900. 
You  are  requested,  as  an  exhibitor  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
to  fill  out  the  accompanying  blank  and  forward  it  at  once  in  the 
inclosed  franked  envelope  to  Commissioner-General  Ferdinand  W. 
Peck,  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 
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If  the  space  opposite  each  (jiiestion  is  not  adequate,  the  appropriate 
answers  can  be  Avritten  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  attached,  and 
niiin])ered  to  correspond. 

As  tlie  information  liere  requested  is  essential  to  a  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  3’^our  exhibit  to  the  jury  of  awards,  and  must  be 
in  the  liands  of  the  Exposition  officials  ])efore  the  work  of  the  juries 
beofins,  immediate  attention  to  this  matter  is  uiwd. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Comm issioner-  General. 

James  II.  Gore, 

Director  o  f  Jury  Organization  . 

[Note'. — Fill  up  a  blank  for  each  exhibit.] 

Group - . 

Class - . 

1.  Name  of  the  exhibitor; - . 

2.  Address: - . 

3.  Nature  of  the  exhibit; - . 

4.  Date  of  establishment; - . 

5.  Date  when  assumed  by  exhibitor: - . 

6.  Number  of  employees:  Men - ;  women - ;  children - . 

7.  Improvements  introduced  by  exhibitor  in  processes  of  manufacture: - . 

8.  Utilization  of  waste  products: - . 

9.  Extent  and  value  of  annual  production: - . 

10.  Markets ’and  place  of  consumption: - . 

1 1 .  Sources  of  materials  used ; - . 

12.  Names  of  collaborators  or  foremen  who  deserve  recognition  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  preparation  of  your  exhibit: - . 

13.  Peculiarities  of  objects  shown.  State  fitness  for  purposes  intended,  adaptation 

to  public  wants,  economy,  and  cost: - . 

14.  Special  merits  to  which  the  exhibitor  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

jury: - . 

15.  IVIention  prizes  that  have  been  awarded  the  exhibitor  at  previous  international 

expositions: - . 

16.  State  what  special  provision  has  been  made,  if  any,  for  the  promotion  of  health, 

morals,  and  education  of  the  workmen: - . 

17.  Name  and  address  of  agent  in  Paris: - . 


CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  H.  J.  ROGERS,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY,  GROUPS  I  AND  XVI. 

[Reprinted  from  the  ])roeeodings  of  the  National  Edncational  Association,  1899.] 

THE  UNITED  STATES  EXHIBIT  AT  PARIS. 

[By  Howard  .T.  Rogers,  director  of  education  and  social  economy.  United  States  Commis.sion  to  the 

I’aris  Exposition  of  1900.] 

1  Jim  here  imder  orders  from  the  Commissioner-General  of  the 
United  States  Commission  and  from  the  president  of  this  association — 
foi'  a  retpiest  from  3"our  honored  executive  is  at  all  times  equivalent 
to  a  command — to  report  ])rooress  concerning  the  preparation  of  the 
educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
IbUO. 
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And  it  nniy  be,  1  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,  tlnit,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ini<(hty  flow  of  wisdom  from  this  phitform  mid  the  plentitiide  of  theo¬ 
ries  mined  down  ipion  you,  a  few  plain  and  dry  facts  may  prove  a  not 
unwelcome  variation  from  the  purely  scholastic  pi-ogramme. 

The  twenty-second  universal  exposition  falls  in  the  closing  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  French  authorities  have,  therefore,  in 
view  not  only  the  collection  of  the  best  and  most  ingenious  products 
of  the  brain  and  hand  of  creative  man,  but  a  retrospective  exhibit  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  each  group  of  material  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  centuiy. 

The  nineteenth  century — what  a  stride  in  the  march  of  civilization 
do  its  limits  mark!  Ushered  into  existence  at  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle  for  liberty  and  equality,  it  has  been  distinctively  a  century 
of  liberty  for  person  and  emancipation  for  mind.  From  the  colonies 
of  Britain,  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  plantations  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  from  the  jungles  of  Africa  shackles  have  been  stricken  from 
the  limbs  of  men. 

Not  less  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  mind  and  the  conquests  of 
inventive  genius.  Fulton’s  ^‘Clermont”  creeping  slowly  up  the  Hud¬ 
son,  jMorse’s  telegraphic  key  ticking  off  the  messages  which  mocked 
at  space,  Bessemer’s  process  which  has  linked  the  world  in  iron  bands, 
are  great  achievements  which  stand  like  monuments  along  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  century;  l)ut  surrounding  them  and  relating  to  them  are 
thousands  of  ingenious  discoveries  and  brilliant  inventions,  in  eveiy 
branch  of  science  and  of  art,  which  stamp  this  century  as  preeminently 
the  scientific  age.  To  sum  up  these  achievements,  to  place  them 
graph icall}^  before  the  world,  to  illustrate  their  development,  and  to 
blazon  their  present  high  excellence  is  the  motive  of  the  French  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1900. 

No  science  has  made  more  satisfactoiy  progress  during  the  centuiy, 
or  during  a  half  century,  than  the  science  of  education.  This  propo¬ 
sition  needs  no  demonstration  to  this  audience.  Should  it  need  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  to  others,  we  might  point  with  pardonable  pride  to 
the  assemblage  gathered  in  this  city  and  ask  what  other  profession 
could  firing  these  numbers  over  such  distances  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  a  renewal  of  friendships. 

The  theory  of  public  education,  in  its  relation  to  the  state,  has 
advanced  from  the  education  of  the  few  and  the  select,  at  personal 
expense  or  by  church  aid,  to  the  education  of  all  at  state  expense. 

The  science  of  teaching  has  advanced  from  its  chance  dependence  on 
the  personality  of  the  instructor  to  the  certainty  of  skilled  teachers 
trained  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  education. 

The  material  development  and  equipment  of  the  school  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  in  architecture  and  hygiene. 

The  literature  of  education  has  grown  from  a  few  scattered  classics 
to  a  magnificent  library  which  boast  its  Spencer,  its  Froebel,  its  Mann, 
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its  Hopkins,  and  its  Harris.  To  portray"  this  growth,  to  bring  it  out 
in  bold  relief  in  all  its  relations  to  the  other  groups,  is  the  work  of 
the  department  of  education  at  the  Exposition. 

The  French  authorities  in  their  classification  recognize  education  as 
the  source  of  all  progress  and  give  it  the  place  of  honor.  The  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  it  is  one  of  those  erected  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  To 
those  who  recall  the  magnificent  distances  at  Chicago  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  for  bold  combinations  of  landscape  gardening  and 
architectural  efiects,  the  space  treatment  at  Paris  may  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Yet  in  the  space  at  their  disposal  the  very  highest  artistic 
conceptions  are  being  wrought,  and  the  result  will  be  a  gem  with  an 
incomparable  setting.  The  two  chief  areas  available  for  exposition 
purposes  are  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides, 
parallel  with  it,  nearly  a  mile  away;  connecting  their  southern  extrem¬ 
ities,  like  the  arc  of  a  large  circle,  is  the  river  Seine,  both  banks  of 
which  are  now  public  parks  and  a  part  of  the  Exposition  grounds.  In 
all  336  acres  lie  within  the  grounds,  as  compared  to  775  acres  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1893. 

Naturall}^  there  is  a  proportionate  cutting  down  of  available  space 
within  the  buildings,  and  the  problem  has  become  not  what  we  may 
show,  but  how  we  can  show  what  we  must  show.  The  French  have 
established  the  ratio  that  60  per  cent  of  exhibition  space  belongs  to 
the  home  country,  and  the  other  40  per  cent  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  visiting  nations.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  rea¬ 
son  underlying  this  division;  probably  the  all-sufficient  one  for  which 
the  blacksmith  thrashed  the  parson — because  he  wanted  to  and  because 
he  could;  l)ut  you  will  readily  see  that  the  Exposition  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  French  exposition.  Expansion  for  Americans  is  not  permitted 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  exposition  circles.  When  the  assign¬ 
ments  were  made  1  railed  as  loudly  as  the  best  of  them  over  the 
inadequacy  of  spa(‘e,  but  1  must  confess  that  it  has  some  mitigating 
circumstances,  for  while  it  does  not  permit  us  to  show  to  the  best 
advantage  the  development  of  our  public-school  S3^stem,  and  even 
compels  the  omission  of  many  desirable  features,  it  nevertheless 
checks  the  tendency  to  pad  out  an  exhibit  with  useless  repetitions, 
and  bars  out  the  admission  of  many  questionable  features  which  a 
natural  leniency  might  tempt  us  to  admit,  were  space  abundant. 
Those  of  you  who  studied  careful!}^  the  ediu'ational  exhibit  of  the 
various  States  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  will  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean.  I  deem  it  not  too  hazardous  a  statement  to  say  that,  if  that 
exhibit  had  occupied  50  per  cent  less  space,  it  would  have  been  a  50 
per  cent  better  exhibit. 

As  a  result  of  the  limitations  of  space  a  retrospective  exhibit  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  impracticable.  We  shall  leave  to  our  hosts, 
the  French,  the  responsil)ilit3^  of  showing  the  advance  from  the  crude 
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conditions  of  cjirly  times  to  the  improved  facilities  of  to-day.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  will  do  it  well.  They  have  the  si)ace  re(piired  and 
the  genius  reciuisite.  But  in  the  United  States  exhibit  there  will  be 
no  lo^  schoolhouses,  no  Webster’s  si)eirm^  books,  no  ])undle  of  birch 
rods,  no  Ichabod  Cranes;  nothing  but  the  best  material  and  the  best 
eejuipment  which  the  schools  afford  to-day. 

A  word  as  to  the  theory  which  underlies  the  arrangement  of  the 
United  States  exhibit.  It  is  distinctly  national.  States  or  any  parts 
thereof  are  not  recognized  as  units,  simply  as  contributors.  We  are 
exhibiting  in  a  foreign  nation.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  a  for¬ 
eigner  whether  Kentucky  has  a  better  or  a  worse  educational  s3\stem 
than  Virginia,  or  whether  California  is  on  an  equality  with  Ohio.  We 
present  the  best  work  and  the  most  improved  methods  in  eveiy  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  which  our  countiy  affords,  irrespective  of  its  source. 
At  the  same  time  any  piece  of  work  contributed  from  aiy  locality  is 
credited  to  that  localit^q  and  as  such  will  be  catalogued  and  judged 
for  an  award.  But  in  arrangement  it  is  simply  one  factor  in  the 
national  exhibit  of  the  United  States.  The  same  general  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  higher  education,  of  which  I  will  speak  later.  I  desire  to 
say  here,  however,  that  not  every  person  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
whose  advice  we  valued  or  whose  aid  we  desired  has  fully  indorsed 
the  plan.  A  president  of  a  prominent  Eastern  universit}^  said:  “If 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  need,  or  what  you  want  from  us,  in  any 
department  of  the  university,  we  will  prepare  it  for  you,  whether  it  is 
much  or  little.”  That  has  been  the  exact  attitude  of  eveiy  college  and 
university  president  and  every  city  superintendent  Avith  Avhom  we 
have  come  in  contact.  And  it  is  my  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  my 
duty,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  owes  to  the  patriotism  and  lo^^alty  of  these  men;  for  we 
recognize  that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  make  onlj"  a  partial  and  incom¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  a  university  or  the  equipment  of  a 
school  S3"stem,  even  though  it  be  to  bring  toward  perfection  the  exhibit 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  net  space  at  our  disposal,  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  advisoiy  committee  of  this  association,  has 
lieen  assigned  to  elementaiy  and  secondaiy  education,  and  50  per  cent 
to  higher  education.  In  the  division  of  the  former  space  the  kinder¬ 
garten  comes  first,  and  occupies  5  per  cent  of  the  50  per  cent.  In  this 
section  will  be  gathered  all  the  statistics  and  material  illustrative  of 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The  .elementaiy  schools,  di\dded  into 
tAvo  sections,  primaiy  and  grammar  come  next,  and  occup3^  65  per 
cent;  lastl3^  the  secondaiy  school,  occup3dng  the  remaining  30  per  cent. 

In  the  primary  section  Avill  be  found  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  of  the  countiy.  A  similar  grouping  follows  in  the 
grammar  section  and  the  secondaiy  section.  The  exhibit,  for  example, 
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of  the  city  of  Denver  iiiiiy  ])e  found  in  four  ditferent  sections,  but  in 
each  section  tlie  work  })elonging  to  Denver  will  be  placed  together. 
In  the  cataloguing  the  four  sections  referred  to  will  be  indicated  as 
containing  the  work  of  the  Denver  schools,  and  their  combined  work 
will  be  entered  for  awards  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  the 
French  authorities.  The  exhibit  will  be  a  collective  exhibit,  classified 
%  grades  and  aiming  to  show  in  each  grade,  step  l)y  step,  the  work 
which  our  best  schools  can  turn  out.  In  contributing  work  to  the 
public-school  section  scores  of  localities  are  forwarding  material  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  Init  the  following  cities  are  preparing  a  care- 
fully  graded  exhibit,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school:  Boston,  New 
York,  Newark,  Albany,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Denver. 

In  exhibiting  the  work  of  our  colleges  sind  universities,  a  radical 
departure  from  accepted  traditions  has  been  made.  There  was  not 
enough  room  to  grant  the  institutions  which  could  in  ecpiity  demand  a 
representation  at  the  Exposition  space  for  an  adequate  presentation  of 
their  resources  and  eejuipment.  Had  there  been  such  space,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  an  endless  repetition  of  exhibits,  tiresome  to  us  and 
bewildering  to  the  foreigner.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  arrange 
the  exhibit  by  departments,  and  to  invite  each  university  to  contribute 
to  one  or  more  departments  as  they  might  choose,  with  reference, 
perhaps,  to  those  in  which  they  deemed  themselves  particularly  strong, 
or  well  fitted  to  bring  out  some  special  and  salient  features.  This  was 
not  necessarily  the  case,  however,  and  man}^  universities  are  preparing 
special  work  at  our  request,  in  order  to  round  out  certain  departments 
and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  exhibit.  The  departments  under 
the  classification  adopted  are  as  follows: 

General  courses:  Philosophy,  sociology  and  history,  language  and 
literature,  pure  science,  fine  arts. 

Special  and  technical  courses:  Education,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture,  and  other  special  courses. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  we  shall  have,  in  series,  illustrations 
of  the  most  advanced  work  and  processes  in  all  of  the  great  faculties  or 
departments  of  our  universities.  The  foreigner  who  is  interested  in 
pure  science,  or  in  medicine,  for  example,  can  find  grouped  in  one 
place  a  concise  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work  is  developed, 
with  as  much  illustrative  work  in  addition  as  the  space  assigned  us 
will  permit.  The  whole  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field 
occupied  by  our  great  universities. 

Of  what  might  be  termed  exhibits  allied  to  our  main  educational 
scheme,  such  as  university  extension,  schools  for  defectives,  commer¬ 
cial  schools,  Indian  schools,  library  work,  school  supplies,  etc.,  time 
will  not  permit  an  extended  mention.  They  are  being  prepared  by 
the  best  talent  procurable,  and  will  be  represented  just  as  completely 
as  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  allow.  1  will,  however,  give  notice  of 
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the  j)ro])jiniti()M  for  distribution  of  ji series  of  inono<(r5ii)lis  on  edueation 
in  the  United  States,  desij^ned  for  two  purposes:  First,  as  the  eon- 
neetinji*  thread  runnino- throu<^h  the  exhibit,  <(ivirjj^  it  logical  scMpierjce; 
and  I  ini^dit  add  that  the  cxhi])it  will  be  designed  to  sui)pleinent  the 
monographs  and  illustrate  them  very  fully;  second,  as  a  concise  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  educational  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  historical  development. 
They  ^vill  ])e  19  in  num])er,  and  are  ])eino-  written  by  the  best  s])ecial- 
ists  in  their  respective  lines  to  ])e  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
series  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Diitler,  of  Columbia  University. 

Inasmuch  as  my  connection  with  the  series  rests  entirely  in  an  advi¬ 
sory  and  managerial  capacity,  I  think  I  may  be  i)ardoned  for  saying 
that  it  will  be  the  most  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
literature  of  this  country,  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  historical  stand¬ 
point,  that  has  vet  been  published.  The  entire  series  is  contributed 
l)y  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United 
Skites. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  United  States  exhilut 
artisticall}^  worthy  of  its  surroundings.  The  installation  will  be  of 
((uartered  oak,  and  the  hanging  surface  covered  with  fine  burlap  of 
correct  shade.  The  fayade  is  designed  by  one  of  the  most  noted  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  country,  whose  name  I  am  not  now  at  libert3"to  mention,  and 
the  interior  decorations  are  in  charge  of  an  equalh^  eminent  artist. 
The  director’s  office  can  not  of  necessitj^  be  very  commodious,  but  its 
doprs  will  alwa^^s  be  open  to  the  National  Educational  Association, 
whose  members  will  be  made  preferred  guests. 

In  the  series  of  international  congresses  which  are  being  arranged 
for  the  summer  of  1900  b^^  the  French  Exposition  officials  education 
has  a  prominent  place.  Already  official  notices  have  been  received  of 
40  and  more  congresses,  including  those  on  secondaiy  education, 
higher  education,  art  schools  and  schools  of  design,  and  teaching  of 
modern  languages.  Many  others  are  in  prospect.  It  is  the  firm  inten¬ 
tion  of  Commissioner- General  Peck,  in  these  congresses,  and  his  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  his  directors  concerning  their  respective  congresses,  to 
permit  no  person  to  represent  the  United  States  who  does  not  have 
the  authorization  of  the  United  States  Commission,  and  that  authori¬ 
zation  will  l)e  given  no  man  or  woman  who  can  not,  in  our  opinion, 
represent  our  countiy  with  honor. 

A  word  as  to  the  purpose  which  underlies  the  educational  exhibit; 
its  dominant  motif,  if  I  ma}^  use  a  musical  term. 

A  new  type  of  American  has  recentl}^  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
jiations  of  Europe.  It  has  caused  admiration,  not  a  little  en\y,  and 
some  consternation.  The  G’pe  is  not  new  to  us.  We  found  it  in  the 
civil  war,  we  found  it  in  the  Spanish  war,  we  have  found  it  in  every 
emergency  which  has  ever  confronted  our  Republic.  Were  I  fond  of 
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metaphors,  or  writing,  ma3^be,  for  the  newspapers,  I  might  term  him, 
as  he  often  lias  been  termed,  ‘‘the  man  behind  the  gun;”  but  I  prefer 
to  designate  him  as  the  product  of  our  public  school.  He  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  machine-drilled  man;  for,  though  they  may  have  in 
common  the  same  grim  courage,  and  the  same  implicit  obedience  to 
orders,  the  former  has  the  initiative  and  the  genius  which  act  where 
orders  fail  to  reach,  and  where  conditions  unforeseen  arise.  It  makes 
no  matter  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  is  sent,  or  with  what  mission 
he  is  intrusted — he  can  adapt  the  training  which  his  countiy  has  given 
him  to  any  variation  of  conditions,  and  make  success  where  others 
fail.  To  show  clearly  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  school  system 
which  produces  this  t^^pe  of  self-reliant  and  well-equipped  citizen,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  his  existence  is  not  the  fortune  of  chance  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  our  free  institutions,  seems  to  me 
not  only  the  advisable,  but  the  imperative  course  to  follow. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  an  appeal  to  3^our  patriotism  and 
lo^^alty,  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  the  United  States 
Commission  feels  justified  in  asking  3^ou  to  contribute  your  time  and 
your  genius  to  any  portion  of  our  exhibit  where  you  may  be  of  service 
in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  completion. 

Circular  1. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  I,  1899. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  will  open  April  15, 1900,  and  close  November  5  of 
the  same  year.  The  grounds  are  located  in  the  heart  of  Paris  and 
include  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero,  both  banks  of  the  River 
Seine  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  Esplanade  des  Jnvalides,  and  a  part  of  the 
Champs  El^'sees.  Their  total  area  is  about  336  acres,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  area  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893. 

Plan  of  exjJosltion. — The  official  classification  of  exhibits  adopted  by 
the  French  authorities  is  a  veiy  significant  document  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint  and  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  the  theory  of 
expositions.  In  framing  it  the  French  officials  have  recognized  more 
fully  than  ever  before  the  educational  possibilities  of  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  display  and  the  existence  of  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
growth  of  educational  s3\stems  and  the  increase  of  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperit3".  The  French  desire  to  make  the  educational  sec¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Exposition,  and  it  is  their 
earnest  hope  that  the  United  States  will  cooperate  with  them  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  purpose. 

The  classification  is  divided  into  18  groups,  of  which  the  first  includes 
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evcrvthin<^  pertuiiiin^  to  education  and  instruction.  The  reason  for 
j^ivinjf  education  this  ])roininent  ])osition  is  explaincHl  })y  tlie  French 
Coiniuissioner-fieneral  in  tln^  following  words: 

Kilucation  an<l  instruction  arc  first  in  tlic  list  because  through  tliein  man  enters 
into  life.  They  are  also  the  soiirc(‘  of  all  progress. 

Lovdtion  and  ananent  of  Hjnicc. — The  Exposition  authorities  Inive 
crectt‘d  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ch{iiui)s  de  Mars  a  sj)ecial  liuildin^  for 
the  department  of  education  and  the  department  of  lit)eral  arts.  The 
area  which  will  he  occupied  b}'  the  Unitc'd  States  in  this  building  is 
locat(‘d  between  that  reserved  for  France  and  that  assigned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  includes  about  3,500  S([uare  feet  of  tloor  space,  exclusive  of 
aisles.  This  building  will  contain  all  of  the  exhibits  ret)resenting 
elemenbiry,  secondary,  and  higher  education  and  those  from  industidal 
and  commercial  schools.  The  ret)resentations  of  art  schools  is  at  ])res- 
ent  undetermined,  but,  if  the  French  classihcation  is  followed,  they  will 
be  in  the  art  building  and  the  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
agricultural  building.  School  hygiene  and  schools  for  the  defective, 
dependent,  and  delirupicnt  classes  will,  under  the  t)resent  ruling,  be 
shown  in  the  social  economy  building.  A  place  Avill  also  be  found 
for  an  exhibit  representing  some  of  the  educational  forces  which  are 
not  included  strictly  Avithin  the  school  sA^stem,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  newspapers,  scientific  associations,  and  a  great  number  of 
similar  educational  agencies. 

Claaf  icatioii  of  educational  exldhits. — The  official  classification 

provides  for  educational  exhibits  in  three  diflerent  groups,  as  follows: 

• 

Group  I.  Education  and  instruction. 

Class  1.  Elementary  education,  including  kindergartens,  elementary  schools  and 
elementary  courses  for  adults. 

Class  2.  Secondary  education. 

Class  3.  Higher  education,  i.  e.,  universities  and  professional  schools;  also  scien¬ 
tific  associations  and  learned  societies. 

Class  4.  Education  in  the  fine  arts. 

Class  5.  Education  in  agriculture. 

Claims  6.  Industrial  and  commercial  education. 

Group  XVI.  Social  economy,  hygiene,  and  public  charities: 

Class  101.  Technical  instruction  given  to  children  in  schools,  or  free  courses, 
founded  either  by  employers  or  by  workingmen. 

Class  108.  Institutions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  working¬ 
men. 

Class  111.  School  hygiene. 

Class  112.  Schools  for  defectiv’es. 

Elements  to  he  represented. — A  careful  analysis  of  this  classification 
shows  that  all  of  the  elements  to  be  represented  in  the  educational 
exhibit  may  be  grouped  under  eight  general  heads,  as  folloAvs: 

(1)  Legislation — organization  and  general  statistics. 

(2)  Buildings — their  location  and  design,  systems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  furniture,  and  fittings. 
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(3)  The  training  of  teaeliern. 

(4)  Apparatus  for  instruction,  except  books. 

(5)  Text-books. 

(6)  Regulations;  courses  of  study;  inetliods  of  instruction. 

(7)  Pu])ils’  "work — literary,  artistic,  scientific,  and  niechanical. 

(8)  Results  of  original  investigation. 

Plan  for  pri'jjariiaj  the  exJdhlt. — The  inadequate  space  assigned  to 
the  United  States  for  an  educational  exhibit  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  indi\Tdual  assignments  of  space  to  State  or  city  systems  or  to 
institutions.  The  following  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted:  The 
space  Avill  ])e  divided  e(piita])ly  among  the  several  classes  enumerated 
above  and  an  exhil)it  arranged  Avhich  will  be  collective  and  distinctly 
national  in  character  and  will  represent  a  series  of  typical  institutions 
in  each  class.  At  the  same  time  every  article  or  piece  of  work  con- 
tril)uted  to  the  exhibit  will  be  credited  to  the  proper  locality  and 
school,  and  within  each  class  the  exhibits  of  a  city  system  or  an 
institution  will  be  arranged  together. 

Interpretation. — The  interpretation  of  the  exhibit  by  means  of  labels 
printed  in  several  different  languages  will  be  supplemented  by  (1) 
special  catalogues  in  which  all  entries  will  be  grouped  systematically, 
and  (2)  a  series  of  monographs  presenting  a  concise  resume  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  present  status  of  each  important  department  of  education 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Methods  of  Tepresentatiem.- — The  following  suggestions  indicate  some 
of  the  methods  that  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  exhibits  in  each  of 
these  eight  groups: 

(a)  Literature. — There  should  be  a  large  number  of  books  in  the 
exhibit,  including  school  laws.  Government  and  State  reports,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  school  systems  and  of 
individual  institutions,  text-books,  and  original  contributions  made  by 
professors  or  students  to  each  department  of  human  knowledge.  To 
these  should  be  added  programmes,  rules  and  regulations,  catalogues, 
and  other  printed  matter  that  would  make  the  information^contained  in 
the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible. 

(/>)  Statistical  charts.^  diagrams.,  and  tables. — No  part  of  the  exhibit 
will  be  of  more  interest  and  value  to  visitors  than  the  graphic  charts. 
Through  graphics  the  important  facts  in  regard  to  population,  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  schools,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  number 
and  age  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  many  other  educational 
conditions  may  be  presented  in  a  way  so  clear  and  striking  that  visitors 
can  understand  them  at  a  glance.  These  graphic  charts  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  statistical  diagrams  and  tables  that  Avill  help  to  explain 
their  meaning. 

(c)  Models. — In  showing  the  mater iid  equipment  of  educational 
institutions — i.  e.,  the  buildings  with  their  furniture  and  fittings,  the 
playgrounds,  the  apparatus  used  for  instruction,  and  also  the  results 
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of  orij^iiuil  investigation  along  certain  lines — models  candully  con- 
striieted  will  he  very  effective,  and  in  some  cases  })as  reliefs  and  draw¬ 
ings  may  also  l)e  used. 

(</)  and  ai)2)liaticeH  for  hnstractlon. — It  will  not  he  possi¬ 

ble  to  dis})lay  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  and  ai)pliances  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  section  for  education.  Only  tlnxse  pieces  which  illustrate 
a  novel  method  or  show  the  latest  development  or  new  aj)j)lication  of 
an  imj)ortant  educational  principle  can  ])e  admitted.  There  will  h(‘.  an 
opportunity,  however,  in  some  of  the  commercial  sections  to  display  a 
great  variety  of  geographu^al  apparatus,  laboratory  materials,  and 
instruments  of  i)recision. 

{e)  PhoUnjrapJiS. — Photographs  should  constitute  a  very  imi)ortant 
part  of  the  educational  exhi})it.  In  an  address  which  Commissioner 
Harris  delivered  in  dul}^,  1898,  on  this  subject,  he  said; 

The  photograph  has  come  more  and  more  into  recpiisition.  It  may  show  the 
school  architecture  at  a  glance,  and  also  the  personnel  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  interiors  may  show  the  furniture  and  api)aratus.  An  exhibition  of 
photographs  showing  every  school  building  in  the  State,  with  its  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  front  of  the  building,  would  be  the  most  unique  attraction  ever  presented  at 
an  international  exposition,  for  it  would  show  the  countenance,  stature,  and  cos¬ 
tume  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  community 
placed  upon  the  school  by  its  costliness  and  improvements. 

(,/*)  Piqylls’  vxyrk. — LitenuT,  .scientific,  mechanical,  and  artistic. 

An  exhibit  of  pupils’  work  may  be  made  to  re])re.sent  the  work  of  a 
school  with  considerable  clearne.ss  and  fidelit}";  ])ut  in  order  to  do  this, 
it  must  be  hone.stly  prepared  and  intelligently  labeled.  Yeiy  often 
exhibits  of  the  written  work  of  pupils  are  almost  worthless  as  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  methods  used,  and  the  results  obtained,  because  the}" 
show  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  produce 
the  written  work. 

The  French  exhibit  in  Chi(;ago,  containing  all  of  the  written  work  of 
several  pupils  through  a  series  of  years,  was  an  especially  fine  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  an  exhibit  of  this  kind.  It  .showed  what  sul)- 
jects  were  studied,  the  methods  u.sed  in  each,  the  knowledge  gained, 
the  literary  .skill  acquired,  the  progre.ss  made  in  penmanshi]),  and  the 
value  of  drawing  as  an  added  means  of  expre.ssion  when  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  written  exercises.  It  indicated  the  kind  of  examinations  given 
and  their  frequency.  It  was  the  result,  however,  of  many  years  of 
work,  and  such  an  exhiliit  would,  therefore,  be  inqiossilde  in  the 
Fnited  States  section  at  Paris,  unle.ss  some  teacher  has  been  following 
this  plan  for  several  years  and  has  kept  all  of  the  written  work  of 
certain  pupils. 

Free-hand  di*awing,  color  work,  illustrations,  map  drawing,  etc.,  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  .specimens  of  pupils’  work  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  will  also  be  exhibited. 

Manual  training  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
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exhibit  of  pupils’  work.  As  distinguished  from  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  training,  manual  training  has  made  gi*eat  progress  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  since  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  a 
distinct  feature  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  has  steadil}-  developed  since 
that  time.  The  nature  of  the  subject  renders  possible  an  attractive 
and  interesting  display. 

Exit  Ih It  regalatlom. — -Flat  exhibits  (charts,  drawings,  photographs, 
etc.)  will  be  shown  in  wall  frames  or  Aving  frames.  For  the  latter  the 
standard  dimension  of  the  cards  Avill  be  2!^  by  28  inches,  the  latter 
dimension  ])eing  the  vertical.  All  cardboard  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  of  a  court  gray  color. 

Photogra})hs  must  be  either  8  ))}"  10  inches  or  11  by  14  inches,  and 
must  be  sent  to  the  department  unmounted. 

In  Avritten  Avork  8  l)y  10  inch  paper  should  ))e  used  and  Avritten  on 
one  side  only.  Work  in  draAving  or  in  special  subjects  may  be  on  the 
standard  sizes  used  for  that  purpose. 

All  Avritten  work  must  be  prefaced  ])y  a  teacher’s  statement,  giving- 
age  and  grade  of  pupils  represented,  number  of  pupils  in  class,  and 
num])er  Avhose  Avork  is  shoAvn,  length  of  time  class  has  studied  subject, 
and  such  other  facts  as  Avill  1)6  of  interest  to  visitors  studying  the 
exhibit.  These  statements,  in  blank,  Avill  lie  furnished  any  school  on 
application.  A  photograph  of  the  class,  bound  A\dth  the  Avritten  Avork, 
would  be  of  great  interest. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  binding,  Avritten  Avork,  after  being  care¬ 
fully  arranged,  shoidd  lie  sent  to  the  department  unbound.  The  cost  of 
binding,  done  at  Ioav  contract  rates,  Avill  be  assessed  on  the  schools 
contributing. 

Advisory  committees — The  director  of  the  department  of  education 
Avill  be  assisted  in  his  Avork  liy  an  advisory  committee,  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  for  this  purpose.  A  list  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  appears  on  the  last  page  of  this  circular. 

Educational  congresses. — The  French  authorities  have  provided,  in 
the  social  economy  building,  a  large  hall  in  Avhich  a  series  of  inter¬ 
national  congresses  on  all  subjects  Avill  be  held.  The  assistant  com¬ 
missioner-general  is  the  general  delegate  for  the  United  States  to  these 
congresses,  and  information  in  regard  to  American  participation  in 
any  of  them  nuiA^  be  obtained  from  him.  The  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  social  econoniv  Avill  have  control  of  our  partici- 
])ation  in  the  congresses  affecting  education,  social  economy,  hygiene, 
charities  and  corrections. 

The  United  States  has  never  yet  been  adequately  represented  in  the 
educational  section  of  a  foreign  exposition,  but  should  the  present  plans 
be  carried  out  she  Avill  be  one  of  the  foremost  exhibitors  in  this  group 
in  19U0.  Foreigners  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  public-school  system 
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of  tlie  State's,  and  in  (‘ve'ry  phase*  of  lie'r  (*(lin‘ational 

(l(*vt*l()j)ine*nt.  In  a  re*ci*nt  int(*rvi(*w  the*,  (lii’e'ctoi*  of  cli'ine'iitary  (‘(Inca- 
tion  in  France*,  was  aske*(l  what  Frane-e*  he)p(*el  to  linel  iij  the*,  Aine*,i  ican 
odue*atie)nal  e'xliihit.  lie*  re*plie*cl: 

Kve*ry  oiu^  who  is  familiar  with  the*  e‘<hn*ational  systeMu  of  tlu^  TTiiiteMl  Stah‘s  rrfeTs 
to  it  as  more’i  prai'tical  tliaii  any  othe*r  national  syst(*m.  We;  Ijojx*  that  yon  will  scinl 
to  Paris  an  e*xhil)it  containing  an  e*xplanation  of  this  word  “  j>racti<-al,”  and  if  we; 
find  that  it  nu‘ans  soinothinfjf  more*  <le*sirahle;  than  what  we*  an;  now  doin<;  in  France*, 
we*  arc  re*ady  to  develop  onr  own  e'diicational  system  alonj^  similar  lin(*s. 

America  has  taken  the  h'ael  in  (le*ve*le)})intr  tlie  (le*me)e-ratic  form  e)f 
t^overnmont,  tinel  it  is  rece)<rnize'(l  that  her  safety  elepe'nds  upon  the 
results  ae'hieveel  })y  her  public  se*hoe)ls.  Fe)rei<rners  desire  te)  kne)w  ley. 
what  methods  her  public  scheeeels  fulfill  this  mission. 

In  an  article  ree^ently  published  b\"  an  eminent  autheerity  in  Pbiglanel 
the  stiitement  was  made  that  there  are  in  the  field  of  hitrher  education 
five  ^reat  university  types,  the  German,  the  French,  the  English,  the 
Scottish,  and  the  American,  and  that  the  American  type  is  the  one  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  best  university  Avork  of  our  time.  The  French  have 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  this  statement  should  be  illustrated  by 
the  exhibit. 

Foreigners  recognize  that  Americans  are  apphdng  the  results  of 
scientific  research  in  every  field  of  manufacturing  industry  and  are 
accomplishing  Avonderful  feats  of  engineering  in  all  parts  of  thcAVorld. 
They  hope,  therefore,  that  America  Avill  sIioaa'  Avhat  her  uniA-ersities 
and  scientific  schools  and  associations  are  doing  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  hoAV  thev  ripply  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  b3Mvhat  course  of  training  the}"  prepare  their  students 
to  enter  the  engineering  professions. 

These  suggestions  indicate  some  of  the  Avays  b}'  Avhich  the  exhibit 
of  education  may  be  brought  into  harmoiiA'  Avith  the  artistic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  commercial  exhibits,  thus  furnishing  an  historical  background 
and  giving  to  the  entire  representation  unity  and  coherence. 

IIOAVARI)  J.  ItoGERS, 

Dh'ecior  Dejxirfmenf  of  Eduait ion  and  So(d(d  Kcononnj. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Coinni  imloiU'r-  General. 
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Advisonj  connnltteeft  of  XdlUmal  Kdiicaliorud  Assocudion  on  Paris  Exposition. 

COMMITTKE  OF  FIVE  (WITH  POWER). 

ITesident,  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Siipt.  Newton  C.  Dongherty,  Peoria,  Ill.  Supt.  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Name. 

Official  <lesignatlon. 

Locality. 

1.  Charles  R.  Skinner . 

2.  N.  0.  Schaell'er . 

State  superintendent  publie  instruction . 

. do . 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

3.  T.  B.Stoekwell . 

4.  Alfred  Bayliss . 

5.  G.R.  Glenn . 

().  L.  1).  Harvev . 

7.  T.J.Kirk  .  ‘ . 

Commissioner  i)ublic  schools . 

State  superintendent  public  instruction . 

State  school  commissioner . 

State  superintendent  public  instruction . 

. do . 

8.  Mason  Stone . 

9.  R.  C.  Barrett . 

10.  J.  W.  Abercrombie . 

Superintendent  of  education . 

State  superintendent  public  instruction . 

State  superintendent  education . 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1.  Aaron  Gove . 

2.  C.M.  Jordan . 

Superintendent  city  schools . 

Superintendent  public  schools . 

Denver,  Colo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  Edwin  P.  Seaver . 

. do . 

5.  F.  Louis  Soldan . 

G.  William  H.  Maxwell . 

7.  James  M.  Greenwood - 

8.  W.  N.  Hailmann . 

9.  Warren  Easton . 

Superintendent  of  instruction . 

City  superintendent  of  schools . 

Superintendent  of  city  schools . 

Superintendent  of  instruction . 

Superintendent  public  schools . 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

1.  Charles  Grandgent . 

2.  Seth  Low . 

3.  1).  C.  Gilman . 

4.  James  H.  Canfield . 

5.  B.  A.  Hinsdale . 

G.  William  R.  Harper . 

7.  Thomas  J.  Conatv . 

8.  Andrew  F.  West . 

9.  Charles  W.  Dabney . 

10.  Andrew  S.  Draper . 

Professor,  Harvard  University . 

President  Columbia  University . 

President  Johns  Hopkins  University . 

President  Ohio  University . 

President  Michigan  University . 

President  Chicago  University . 

Rector  Catholic  University  of  America . 

Professor,  Princeton  University . 

President  Tennessee  University . 

President  Illinois  University . 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Anu  Arbor,  Mich. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Champaign,  Ill. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Brother  Manrelian . 

2.  Rev.  Jas. C.  MacKenzie  ... 

3.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft . 

4.  Rev.  J.S.  Coit . 

5.  Chas.  H.  Thurber . 

President  Christian  Brothers’  College . 

Principal  Lawrenceville  School . 

Principal  Phillips  Academy . 

Principal  St.  Paul’s  School . 

I’rincipal  Morgan  Park  Academy . 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lawrenceville.  N.  J. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Morgan  Park,  Ill. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  A.G.Bovden . 

2.  L.  C.  Lord . 

3.  A.  S.  Downing . 

4.  Charles  I)e  Garino . 

5.  G.  Stanley  Hall . 

Principal  State  Normal  School . 

President  State  Normal  School . 

Princii)al  Training  School  for  Teachers . 

Professor,  Cornell  llniversity . 

President  Clark  University . 

Bridgewater,  Maas. 
Charleston,  Ill. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES. 

1.  Herbert  Putnam . 

'}  F  AT  f’ninflPTi 

Boston  Public  Library . 

T’liblic.  Tiil»rarv  . 

Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

3  At  civil  TTi'Wcy 

State  Library . 

4  O  W  Ainlrcws 

.John  Crerar  Library . 

.G  AV'  T  Fletcher 

Amherst  College . 
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Ath'ixortf  ronniilttet’x  nf  XdtIitiKii  I'Jdin'ittloiml  AsKociatioii  on  Porlx  Krponition — ('(iiitimifd, 

srKClAL  (’LASSKS. 


Nunie. 

Otlicial  <U\si);natioii. 

I/oeality. 

1.  Dr.  K«l\var<l  M.  (JulIjUKlct  .1 

President  Colninl)la  Distitntion  for  Deaf  atui 
Dumb. 

Washini'ton,  D.  C. 

L  .\li‘xainU*r  (iraham  Bell.J 

Do. 

:i.  Maj.  R.  n.  Pratt . i 

i  Snperintendent  Didian  Scliool . ' 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

1.  Krank  W.  Hall . 

Superintendent  Illinois  Institiite  for  the  Kdn- 
eation  of  tl)e  Hlind. 

.laeksonville,  III. 

6.  Dr.  Ja.s.  C.  Carson . 

Stiperintendent  Syraense  Stati*  Institute  for 
Feeble- .Minded  Childr(*n. 

Syraense,  N.  Y. 

THK  ARTS. 


1,  .lames  Mae.\ lister . 

Pre.sidcnt  Drexel  Institute . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Daiis,  Mo. 

•2.  Calvin  M.  Woodward . 

I)ireetor  Manual  Trainiiif?  School,  Washington 
University. 

3  Theodore  C.  Search  n . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Charles  R.  Richards . 

Director  Department  Manual  Training  Teacdi- 
ing  (College,  (Columbia  University.  •  i 

5.  Booker  T.  Washinffton _ 

Principal  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  1 
Institute.  ! 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

(( TreiLsurc'r  Jt)lin  R.  Stetson  (’oinpany,  Fourth  street  and  ifontgomery  avenue. 


CIRCULAR  2. 

TH?:  KXHIHIT  OF  SOCTAT.  ECONOMY,  HYGIENE,  AND  PHBETC  CITARTTTES. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jfarch  10,  1899. 

The  Paris  Exposition  will  open  April  15,  1900,  and  close  November 
5  of  the  same  year.  The  orounds  are  located  in  the  center  of  Paris, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine,  and  include  an  area  of  880  acres. 
This  is  etpial  to  less  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  grounds  occupied  b}" 
the  Colum))ian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

Chixx[feaii<m  of  exhibits. — The  official  classilication  of  exhibits 
adopted  by  the  Erench  authorities  is  divided  into  eighteen  groups,  of 
which  one  (Group  XVI)  includes  everything  pertaining  to  (<^/)  social 
economy,  (/>)  h3^giene,  and  (c)  public  charities. 

{a)  Social  economy. — The  section  for  social  economy  will  contain 
exhibits  illustrating  (1)  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  throughout  the  Avorld,  and  (2)  the  efforts  made  and  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  these  conditions.  The 
interests  to  be  represented  b\^  these  exhibits  mav  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads: 

(1)  The  relation  between  the  state  and  labor,  including  factoiy  leg¬ 
islation;  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children; 
labor  bureaus;  employment  bureaus,  etc. 

(2)  Conditions  of  labor  in  large  and  small  industries,  including 
apprenticeship,  stability  of  emplovment,  safet}^  devices  for  work¬ 
shops,  hours  of  labor,  holidays,  etc. 

(3)  Methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  including  wages,  coopera¬ 
tion,  profit  sharing,  premiums,  sliding  wage  scales,  etc. 

(1)  Provident  institutions,  including  savings  banks,  insurance  socie¬ 
ties,  building  and  loan  associations,  etc. 
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(5)  Workingmen’s  institutions,  including  labor  organizations,  clubs, 
libraries,  etc. 

(6)  Workingmen’s  dwellings. 

i]j)  Ifygiene.—TYi^  section  for  hygiene  will  contain  exhibits  illus¬ 
trating  (1)  the  most  notable  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  hygiene, 
especially  those  due  to  American  initiative,  and  (2)  applications  of 
this  science  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  individual;  in  securing 
healthy  homes;  in  constructing  and  caring  for  - tenement  houses, 
schools,  factories,  and  public  buildings;  in  providing  for  the  sanitation 
of  cities  and  country  towns,  and  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
disease  into  a  country  at  seaports  or  across  frontier??. 

(c)  Puhlic  cJuirities. — The  section  for  public  charities  will  contain 
exhibits  illustrating  the  work  which  is  being  done  through  private 
initiative  or  by  public  authorit}"  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the 
defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes.  These  exhibits  will  rep¬ 
resent  (1)  the  history  of  this  work,  including  legislation,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  financial  support;  (2)  aid  afforded  both  children  and  adults 
in  almshouses,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  as3lums,  reformatories,  and 
other  t3"pical  institutions,  and  (3)  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
the  feeble-minded. 

Location  and  amount  of  space. — The  French  authorities  have  assigned 
to  the  United  States  less  than  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
of  the  three  sections  mentioned  above.  The  exhibits  of  social  econ- 
om3"  from  all  nations  will  be  displa3"ed  in  the  social  econom3"  building, 
which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  close  to  the 
Pont  de  I’Alma.  The  exhibits  of  h3"giene  and  of  public  charities  will 
pro})abl3^  be  displa3^ed  in  the  galler3^  of  the  agricultural  building,  which 
is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  Champs  do  Mars. 

Plan  for  the  exhibit. — The  exhibit  in  each  of  the  three 

sections  of  Group  XVI  will  be  collective  and  distinctly  national  in 
character,  i.  e.,  it  will  contain  contributions  from  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  cities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  and  these  will  be 
combined  to  form  a  S3unmetrical  whole,  in  which  the  parts  most 
strongU  emphasized  will  be  those  representing  lines  of  w^ork  in  which 
the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  other  nations. 

The  exhibit  will  be  composed  veiy  largel3^  of  documents,  photo¬ 
graphs,  models,  graphics,  charts,  diagrams,  and  plans.  These  wdll  be 
car(?full3"  interpreted  1)3^  means  of  labels  and  special  catalogues,  and 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  monographs,  edited  and  published  1)3"  the 
department  for  free  distribution. 

Genend  regulations. — The  following  general  regulations  will  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  methods  which  may  1)C  used  in  preparing  exhibits: 

(1)  All  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  plans  presenting  historical  or 
statistical  facts  will  ))e  made  1)3"  the  department  from  rough  drafts 
furnished  1)3"  exhibitors. 

(2)  l^hotogi’aphs  and  other  ffat  material  should  be  sent  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  unmounted.  Photographs  should  be  either  8  1)3"  10  inches  or 
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11  by  14  inc'hes  in  .size.  The  departineiit  will  mount  these  exhibits  as 
far  as  praetieahle  on  cards  by  tiS  inches  in  size,  and  will  disphi}^ 
them  on  wing’  frames.  The  cards  and  frames  will  b('.  provided  by  the 
department. 

(3)  Models  and  has  reliefs,  as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings, 
may  be  used  in  repre.senting  etpiipment  and  methods  of  work.  Exhib¬ 
itors  desiring  to  contribute  material  of  this  character  are  recpiested  to 
communicate  with  the  department  at  once  as  the  available  .space  is 
very  limited. 

(4)  Literature  will  form  a  veiw  important  part  of  the  exhibit,  and 
the  officers  of  all  as.sociations,  public  and  private  institutions,  and 
State  and  municipal  departments  belonging  to  Group  XVI  are  re- 
(piested  to  send  to  the  department,  without  further  notice,  copies  of 
their  latest  reports,  together  with  a  memorandum  showing  what  addi¬ 
tional  literature  the}^  would  be  willing  to  contribute. 

(5)  Institutions  and  individuals  desiring  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
collective  exhibits  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  department, 
giving  specific  information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  proposed 
contribution  and  the  length  of  time  needed  for  its  preparation.  As 
soon  as  these  communications  have  -been  received  the  plans  for  the 
entire  exhibit  will  be  outlined  and  circulars  will  be  is.sued  giving 
special  regulations  in  regard  to  each  important  section. 

Importance  of  the  social  economy  exhilnt. — The  French  authorities 
intend  to  make  social  econonw  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  coming  Exposition.  Their  own  section  will  contain  exhibits  rep¬ 
resenting  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  laboring  classes  through¬ 
out  France — their  dwellings,  their  occupations,  their  amu.seiueuts, 
their  peculiar  social  and  economic  institutions,  and  various  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  their  material  welfare  and  their  moral  and  intellectual 
development.  The  French  exhibit  of  social  econoiu}-  will  thus  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  significance  and  value  of  the  entire  French  section, 
since  it  will  supplement  the  commercial  and  industrial  displays  and 
aid  in  their  interpretation. 

A  similar  exhibit  should  be  prepared  for  the  United  States  .section. 
This  countiT  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  recent  social  and  economic 
reforms,  and  is  at  the  pre.sent  time  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
entire  civilized  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  an  exhibit  presenting  a 
clear  picture  of  American  social  and  economic  conditions  would  deepl}- 
interest  every  thoughtful  foreigner  who  visits  the  Exposition. 

Howard  J.  Kocjeks, 

Director  Department  of  Dd  a  cation  and  Social  Economy. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissions'-  General. 

N.  B. — Until  further  notice  direct  communications  to  department 
of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission,  Auditorium  building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Ctkcular  8. 

DIKIXriTONS  FOR  PREFARTNO  WRITTI^N  WORK. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  21  arch,  iJ,  1S99. 

Pupils’  work  for  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Exposition  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  paper  8  by  10  inches  in  size,  except  in  the  subjects  of  drawing 
and  l^otany. 

The  paper  should  be  of  a  good  grade,  and  at  the  left  of  each  sheet  a 
margin  of  li  inches  must  be  left  for  binding.  Three-fourths  inch  mar¬ 
gin  is  recommended  on  the  other  sides.  Pupils  may  write  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  sheet,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  cai-e  being  taken 
to  observe  the  binding  margin. 

The  various  standard  sizes  of  paper  used  in  drawing  and  in  mount¬ 
ing  botanical  specimens  may  be  used.  The  same  margins  should  l)e 
left  as  noted  above. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  each  pupil's  Avork  should  l)e  written 
the  name,  age,  and  grade  of  the  pupil. 

Only  regular  class  work  is  desired.  As  a  suggestion  we  recommend 
that  the  first  draft  of  the  work  by  the  pupil,  Avith  the  teacher’s  correc¬ 
tions  in  different  colored  ink  or  pencil,  be  folloAved  by  an  ‘‘  improved” 
draft  embodving  the  corrections.  Volumes  of  selected  work  in  any 
subject  may  be  shown  provided  its  nature  is  full}"  set  forth. 

Wherever  the  subject  demands  it,  a  single  set  of  questions,  neatly 
written  or  printed,  should  precede  the  answer  papers  in  each  subject. 
The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  correspond,  but  the  questions  are 
not  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their  ansAver  papers. 

The  Avritten  AVork  in  each  subject  should  l)e  preceded  by  a  “teacher’s 
statement”  blank  carefully  filled  out.  These  blanks  Avill  be  furnished 
by  this  department  on  application. 

The  Avork  of  one  grade  in  one  subject  should  be  arranged  for  bind- 
ing  by  itself.  If  convenience  in  binding  demands  it,  the  department 
Avill  select  the  subjects  to  be  combined  in  a  volume. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  this  department  will  supeiwise  the  bind- 
ing  of  pupils’  Avritten  work.  All  such  Avork  must  therefore  be  sent 
unbound,  and  very  carefully  arranged  in  the  exact  order  in  Avhich  it  is 
to  be  bound.  The  cost  of  binding,  done  at  Ioav  contract  rates,  Avill  be 
assessed  on  the  localit}^  contributing  the  Avork. 

A  photograph  of  the  class  as  a  frontispiece  to  each  A^olume  aa^ouM 
add  greatly  to  its  interest. 

All  Avork  in  draAving  designed  for  exhibition  on  Aving  frames  must 
be  sent  unmounted. 

At  the  time  of  sending  each  package  to  the  department,  mail  an 
invoice  containing  the  name  of  each  separate  exhibit  and  its  exact 
dimensions. 

All  Avritten  Avork  for  the  Paris  Exposition  should  be  done  iM^fore  the 
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close  of  the  present  school  yeiir  and  be  forwarded  to  the  director  of 
the  departiiient  of  education  and  social  economy,  Al})any,  X.  Y.,  not 
later  than  June  15,  1899,  and  as  much  earlier  as  convenient. 

IIowAKi)  J.  Rooers, 

Director  J)e2>(irfi)ient  o  f  Kducation  mid  Social  Ecoiiorny. 
Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Cimvm  DSioner-  (General, 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  10^  1899. 

To  City  Superintendents  of  Schools: 

A  circular  of  general  information  concerning  the  educational  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  recently  been 
mailed  to  you.  As  stated  therein,  the  plan  of  the  Exposition  renders 
it  impossible  to  make  individual  assignments  of  space,  and  a  collective 
exhibit,  national  in  character  and  carefully  classified,  will  be  shown. 

Many  exhibits  of  a  general  nature  can  be  arranged  for  at  once  and 
valuable  suggestions  and  information  given  concerning  others.  The 
time  is  none  too  long  for  adequate  preparation,  and  your  prompt 
attention  to  the  following  requests  is  earnestly  asked. 

Will  you  send  to  the  director  of  this  department: 

(1)  Photographs  of  five  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  your  cit}"? 

The  exterior  view  and  at  least  two  good  interior  views  of  each  are 

desired.  The  photographs  should  be  either  8  by  10  inches  or  11  Ijy  14 
inches  in  size  and  should  l)e  sent  unmounted.  On  the  back  of  each 
j)rint  should  be  plainly  written  with  a  pencil  {a)  grade  of  school, 
(Ji)  location,  (c)  date  of  erection,  (d)  cost,  exclusive  of  site.  Photo¬ 
engravings  of  artchitect’s  plans  will  also  be  valuable. 

(2)  One  copy,  bound  in  leather,  of  your  last  annual  report? 

(3)  Copies  of  administrative  blanks  and  forms  used  in  conducting  the 
business  of  your  office? 

(4)  Statement  of  the  grades  (kindergarten,  elementary,  or  secondaiy) 
in  which  you  will  furnish  pupil’s  work?  Complete  work  of  a  grade 
is  desired. 


(This  question  is  asked  at  the  suggestion  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. ) 


(5)  Special  features  which  can  be  contributed  b}-  you? 

Will  you  fill  out  the  accompanying  blank  and  return  it  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  your  earliest  convenience? 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 

Director  Deyjartment  of  Educatio^i  and  Social  Economy. 


Return  blank. 
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Howard  J.  Rogers, 

Director  of  Education  and  Social  Ecoiwuiij,  Alhanij,  N.  I'; 

1  will  send  to  you  the  following  material,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 

(1)  On  or  about - ,  1899,  photographs  of - of  the  best  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  of - .  These  photographs  will  be  either  8  by  10  inches  or  11  by 

14  inches  in  size,  and  unmounted. 

(2)  On  or  about - ,  1899,  one  copy,  bound  in  leather,  of  our  last  city 

school  report. 

(3)  On  or  about - ,  1899,  a  full  set  of  blanks  and  forms  used  in  adminis¬ 

tering  the  school  affairs  of  this  city. 

(4)  On  or  about - ,  1899,  complete  work  in  the  following  grades  of  our 

public  schools: - . 

(5)  On  or  about - ,  1899,  the  following  special  features  peculiar  to  our 

school  system: - 

Suggestions:  (Please  feel  free  to  mention  any  other  material  which  would  be  of 
value,  or  to  make  any  suggestions  concerning  the  exhibits  in  general. ) 


Superintendent  of  SchooU,  City  of - . 

Return  blank. 

- , - ,  1899. 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 

Director  of  Education  and  Social  Economy,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

I  will  send  to  you  the  following  material,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  edu- 
(‘ational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 

1.  Photographs: - . 

(Photographs  to  be  exhibited  on  wing  frames  must  >)e  sent  unmounted.) 

2.  Publications: - . 

3.  Statistical  charts: - . 

4.  Special  work  or  research  in  the  departments  or  subjects  of - . 

5.  Miscellaneous: - . 

Suggestions:  (Please  feel  free  to  mention  any  other  material  which  would  be  of 
value,  or  to  make  any  suggestions  concerning  the  exhibit  in  general. ) 


Name  of  institution: - . 

Teacher' a  Htatement. 

Subject:  - . 

(irade  or  year:  - . 

This  is - regular  work  of  the  class:  - . 

If  special  work  state  its  nature,  and  reasons  for  its  ])reparation: - . 

Time  allowed  class  for  writing  this  jfaper:  - . 

Subject  studied  in  this  grade - weeks. 

Before  entering  this  grade - weeks. 

Hours  per  week  given  to  class  instruction:  - . 

Number  of  jmiulsin  class: - . 

Number  of  jHipils  whose  papers  are  here  exhibited:  - . 

Special  conditions  affecting  the  result: - . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 


-,  Teacher. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  SOCIAL  EI’ONOMV,  lIVCIENE,  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

[IlyjjiiMie  Kfction.] 

15oston,  Mass.,  Au(/u,st  >iJ ^  IHUO. 

IVear  Sir:  Ilavint^  het*ii  n‘(|U(\st(‘(l  hy  the  riiit-iHl  Stutes  Coiniiiis- 
sioMor-( loneral  of  tlic  Paris  Kxj)()sitioii  of  P.MH)  to  })r(‘|)ani  a  )>ri(;f 
(lii^pst  of  the  ])rojj^riiss  of  hy^ienp  in  (li(‘  I’liitcd  States  and  to  collect 
such  material  as  may  he  furnished  hy  the  ditierent  existinj^  sanitaiT 
authorities,  I  would  respectfully  make  the  followin^r  .statement  and 
reipiest  a  reply  to  the  following  in((uiri(*s: 

( ; EN ERA  I.  .STATEM  ENT. 

The  amount  of  s])aee  at  the  J^u  is  Ex])osition  assijrned  to  the  subject 
of  j)ul)lie  hyo^iene  in  the  Ibiited  States  is,  in  size,  but  a  mere  fraction 
of  that  which  was  oranted  for  tin;  same  purpose  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1SH3.  The  entire  amount  assigned  to  the  United  States 
for  this  ])urpose  l)eing  a))out  2o0  scpiare  feet  of  floor  space,  and  about 
300  feet  of  Avail  si)ace. 

The  wall  S]:)ace  is  divided  as  folloAvs: 

The  u])per  third  or  about  3  feet  in  height  is  a  ))lank  space  intended 
for  display  of  mai)s,  photograi)hs,  and  diagrams. 

The  middle  third  is  designed  for  the  mounting  of  nine  Aving  frames 
contiiining  300  cards,  each  22  bv  28  inches. 

The  loAver  third  is  reserved  for  shehdng  for  the  display  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  reports. 

With  these  facts  in  a  ieAv,  it  is  plain  that  the  exhibit  must  necessarily 
l)e  condensed  in  character  and  limited  mainly  to  the  presentation  of 
illustrations  I)}'  means  of  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams. 

The  folloAving  instructions  are  (pioted  from  general  circidar  No.  2 
of  the  Commission: 

1.  All  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  plans  presenting  historical  or  statistical  facts 
will  l)e  made  hy  the  department  (of  social  economy)  from  rough  drafts  furnished  by 
exhibitors. 

2.  Photographs  and  other  flat  material  should  be  sent  to  the  department 
unmounte<l.  Photographs  should  be  either  8  by  10  inches  or  11  by  14  inches 
in  size.  The  department  will  mount  these  exhibits  as  far  as  practicable  on  cards 
22  by  28  inches  in  size,  and  will  display  them  in  wing  frames.  The  cards  and 
frames  Avill  be  provided  by  the  department. 

:i.  [Models  and  has  reliefs,  as  well  as  idiotographs  and  draAvings,  may  be  used  in 
representing  equijiment  and  methods  of  Avork.  Exhibitors  desiring  to  contribute 
material  of  this  character  are  reejuested  to  communicate  Avith  the  department  at 
once,  as  the  aA  ailable  si)ace  is  liniiteil.] 

4.  Literature  Avill  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  officers  of  all 
associations,  puldic  and  private  institutions,  and  State  and  municipal  departments 
belonging  to  (.iroiip  XVI  are  requested  to  send  to  the  department  Avithout  further 
notice  copies  of  their  latest  rejx»rts,  showing  Avhat  additional  literature  they  AA  Ould 
be  Avilling  to  contribute. 
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5.  Institutions  or  individuals  desiring  to  participate  in  any  of  the  collective  exhib¬ 
its  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  department,  giving  specific  information  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  proposed  contribution  and  the  length  of  time  needed 
for  its  preparation.  As  soon  as  these  communications  have  been  received  the  plans 
for  the  entire  exhibit  will  be  outlined,  and  circulars  will  be  issued  giving  special 
regulations  in  regard  to  each  important  section. 

Following  the  outlined  plan  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  are  given  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  presenta¬ 
tion: 

1.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  being  a  matter  of  the 
highest  sanitary  importance,  the  data  called  for  in  blank  A,  accom¬ 
panying  this  circular,  are  requested. 

2.  Under  the  head  of  No.  2,  photographs  are  desired  representing 
any  of  the  following  objects,  following  the  order  given  under  class 
111  of  the  general  classification: 

Laboratories,  either  chemical  or  bacteriological,  maintained  by  your  board. 
Exterior  and  interior  views. 

Photographs  illustrating  apparatus  recommended  by  your  board  for  disinfection, 
and  other  means  employed  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

Apparatus  for  filtration  of  drinking  water. 

Public  baths. 

Disposal  of  sewage,  filtration,  chemical  precipitation  and  other  methods. 

Sanitaria,  general  arrangement  of  buildings — water-cure  establishments. 

Micro-photographs,  illustrations  of  special  lines  of  work  accomplished  in  your 
laboratory. 

Isolation  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  or  consumption,  recommended  by  your 
board  or  in  existence  in  your  State  or  city.  Exterior  and  interior  views  and  plans. 

Methods  of  water  filtration  adopted  in  your  State  or  by  your  city — photographs  of 
works. 

Methods  of  sewage  disposal,  photographs  of  irrigation  or  filtration  fields  and  pump¬ 
ing  stations,  and  other  modes  of  disposal. 

Crematories  for  incinerating  the  dead.  Exterior  and  interior  views  and  plans. 

Public  establishments  maintained  by  your  board  or  by  the  State  or  by  private 
authorities,  for  the  production  of  vaccine  lymph,  antitoxin  or  antirabic  treatment, 
or  for  other  kindred  purposes. 

Abattoirs  and  public  slaughterhouses  recommended  by  your  board.  Exterior  and 
interior  views  and  plans. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  limited  space  assigned  it  will  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  exhibit  models  or  bas  reliefs. 

4.  One  complete  set  of  the  reports  of  your  ))oard  is  desired, 
together  with  one  copy  each  of  any  other  pu])lications  3^011  ma^^  have 
issued  either  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  or  otherwise. 
If  it  is  not  practicable  to  send  complete  sets,  please  to  send  them  of 
the  last  five  or  ten  3'ears.  (See  Form  B.) 

(Further  information  is  desired  upon  the  points  requested  in  the 
inclosed  blank — see  Form  B.) 

Photographs  are  requested  illustrating  any  or  all'of  the  foregoing 
topics  and  of  any  other  subjects  relating  to  public  h3^giene  which 
have  been  included  in  the  work  of  your  board.  These  photographs 
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slioiild  1)0  of  tho  sizo  or  size's  indicjited  in  the  ^oiiorsil  iiistnictioiis 
(Shy  10  or  II  l>y  14  inclu's).  Each  photot^raph  should  ho  distinctly 
marked  on  tho  hack  with  a  doscriptivo  label. 

Kospoctfully  yours, 

Saml.  W.  Auhott,  M.  J). 
(Frankod  (*nvoiop('s  aro  inclose'd  for  roi)Iy.) 

Form  A. 

[United  States  Coininission  tn  tlie  Paris  Exposition  of  I'.HM). — Hygiene  section.] 

From  - . 

(Name  of  State  or  city  making  return.) 

rirrdfnict’.  of  irrtaiu,  infectioitu  di Keanes. 


[Cases  and  deaths  reported  to  tlie  i)oard  of  liealtli  of - ,  18y4-J89K.] 


Snuillpox. 

Year. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Diphtheria  and  J 
croup. 

Scarlet  fever. 

Measles. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

(’ases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases.  1 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Death.s. 

1894  . 

189ft . 

189<’) . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1 

Please  return  this  form  properly  filled  out  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  142  State  House,  Boston,  not  later 
than  November  1,  1899. 


Form  B. 

[United  States  (’ommissiou  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  P.HK). — Hygiene  section.] 

1.  Name  of  organization, - . 

2.  Date  of  organization, - . 

3.  Annual  expenditurt\s.  For  general  ex])enseH  of  board:  First  year  after  estab¬ 
lishment,  18—, - ;  1895, - ;  1896, - ;  1897,  - ;  1898, - . 

Appropriation  for  1899, - . 

4.  Special  appropriations  and  ex[)enditures.  Please  to  state  under  the  following 
heads  the  amounts  expended  by  your  hoard  or  by  your  State  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  purposes,  in  each  of  the  years  noted: 


Cattle  inspection  and 
indemnity. 

Food  and  drug  inspee-  i 
tion. 

Registration  of  vital  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Other  purposes  please 
specify. 

189ft . 

1 

189«) . : . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899  (appropriation) . 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  your  oi>erations  in  sjiecial  lines  will  l)e  wel¬ 
come.  If  the  work  above  indicated  is  intrusted  to  some  other  hoard  or  hoards, 
please  give  address  of  such  hoards  or  commissions:. - . 


5.  What  contingent  funds  have  been  at  your  disposal  and  for  what  purposes  in  the 

past  ten  years,  and  how  much  has  been  expended  from  this? - . 

6.  Are  you  willing  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900?  - . 

7.  AVhat  other  information  do  you  desire  to  communicate  as  a  contribution  to  a 

general  sketch  of  the  work  in  the  P^nited  States? - , 
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8.  Please  to  return  this  sheet  with  your  reply  not  later  than  October  15,  1899,  to 
Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  142  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photographs,  plans,  drawings,  and  diagrams  to  be  mounted  or  framed  should  also 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Abbott. 

9.  Please  to  send  one  full  set  of  your  annual  reports  and  other  publications  securely 
packed  to  Horace  J.  Ragen,  director  education  and  social  economy  exhibit,  Albany, 

*N.  Y.,  not  later  than  October  15,  1899.  It  is  also  suggested  that  packages  of  books 
weighing  more  than  20  pounds  be  securely  packed  in  wooden  boxes.  Those  of  less 
weight  may  be  packed  in  heavy  paper. 

Two  copies  of  this  circular  are  sent  to  each  address,  one  of  which  may  be  retained 
by  the  receiver. 

Secrelaru  State  Board  of  Health  of - . 

Form  C. 

[United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.— Hygiene  section.] 

1.  Name  of  city  making  return, - . 

2.  In  what  year  was  your  board  established?  - . 

3.  AVhat  amounts  have  been  expended  under  yonr  direction  or  in  your  city  in  each 

of  the  years  indicated  below,  and  for  the  purposes  naun  <1?  - . 


a  This  should  include  the  running  expenses  of  infectious-disease  hospitals,  pesthouses,  disinfection, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  subject. 


If  it  is  not  practicable  to  specify  amounts  expended  for  different  purposes,  please 
state  total  sum  expended.  Approximate  figures  may  be  given  if  some  of  the  objects 
enumerated  are  controlled  by  other  authorities.  It  will  be  taken  as  a  favor  if  you 
will  ascertain  the  amounts  and  enter  them  above.  Please  return  one  of  these  blanks 
filled  out  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  142  State  House,  Boston,  before  October  15,  1899. 


(Name  of  official  making  return. ) 
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b'oK.M  I). 


[Uiutt'd  States  Coininissioii  to  tlie  I’aris  K.\ position  of  —  Ilyjfiene  section.] 


Vititl  xtdtistirs  of  tin'  Stoh’  of - .  l)r(if/in  from  orrtoin  c((ii»es. 


Years. 

Refjistered  liv¬ 
ing  births. 

Stillbirths. 

Registered 
deaths,  a 

Deaths  under 
one  year. 

Consumption. 

j  Pneumonia. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 

Scarlet  fever. 

Diphtheria 
and  croup. 

Whooping 

cough. 

Cholera  infan¬ 
tum. 

1  Dysentery. 

1  Diarrhea. 

Cerebro-spinal 

meningitis. 

j  Cancer.  j 

lS7f . 

1875 . 

1875 . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1881 . 

1885 . 

188(i . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1890 . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1 

j 

1 

i 

Total  ... 

i 

!  ;  1 

M  .  M 

a  Not  inelnding  stillbirths. 


I’lcase  return  this  form  properly  tilled  to  Dr.  f’.  V/.  Abbott,  142  State  Ilonsc',  Dos- 
ton,  r.ot  later  than  October  15,  1899. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  ,  Jime  1899. 

To  Colleges  and  Universities: 

Please  find  inclosed  a  blank  calling  for  ‘‘statistics  on  the  courses, 
instructors,  students,  and  equipments  of  colleges,  universities,  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States.”  You  are  respect¬ 
fully  requested  to  make  the  necessaiy  entries  and  return  the  blank  to 
the  director  of  education  and  social  economy  at  3mur  earliest  conven¬ 
ience.  We  desire  to  obtain  this  information  from  a  purely  depart¬ 
mental  standpoint,  and  have  therefore  requested  that  each  instructor 
or  student  be  counted  in  each  department  where  he  offers  or  attends 
lectures. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 
Director  Tlditcatimi  and  Social  ^Economy. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Ccnriin iss ioner-  General, 


■  S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 12 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  ^^arch  28,  1899. 

To  Colleges  and  Vniversilies : 

- is  resjKH!tfully  requested  to  consider  favoral)ly  the  advisability  of 

particij)ating  in  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  ITuited  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  IhOO. 

The  inadequate  space  assigned  this  country  in  this  group,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
theory  underlying  the  French  classitication,  renders  impossible  the  assignment  of 
individual  s})ace  to  institutions  and  compels  tlie  adoption  of  the  collective  exhibit 
l)lan.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  the  department  of  education  will  be  to  show  the 
most  advanced  work  that  the  United  States  as  a  nation  is  doing  in  each  field  of 
educational  effort. 

The  advisory  committee  on  the  Paris  Exposition  for  colleges  and  universities 
ap2)ointed  ])y  the  National  Educational  Association  ai)proves  this  plan  as  the  only 
I)ractical  one,  and  further  urges  that  each  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  other  matter  of  general  interest  it  may  contribute,  develop  some 
particular  lines  of  work  for  which  its  equipment  or  environment  seems  more  specially 
adapted  than  that  of  other  institutions. 

For  the  general  i)lanof  the  exhibit,  methods  of  representation,  and  list  of  advisory 
committees,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  circular  1  of  this  department,  a  copy  of 
which  accomimnies  this  communication. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  exhibition  are  borne  ])y  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  after  said  exhibits  are  delivered  to  this  dei)artment  for  shiimient.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  cost  of  i)reparation  falls  on  the  institutions,  and  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  care  on  the  Commission. 

Will  you  j)lease  indicate  upon  the  inclosed  “  return  blank  ”  whether - will 

take  i)art  in  the  Exposition  and  the  nature  of  the  material  it  is  willing  to  contribute? 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

IIowAKO  J.  Rogers, 

Director  of  Education  and  Social  Economy. 
(Similarletters  were  written  inclosing  l^lanks  to  schools  for  defectives 
and  normal  schools,  which  are  omitted  in  printing.) 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  ILarcK  10.,  1899, 

To  State  Superintendents  of  Piiblie  Instruction: 

A  circular  of  general  information  concerning  the  educational  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  recently  been 
mailed  to  3^11.  As  stated  therein,  the  plan  of  the  Exposition  renders 
it  impossible  to  make  individual  assignments  of  space,  and  a  collective 
exhiliit,  national  in  character  and  carefull}"  classified,  will  be  shown. 

iNIaii}"  exhibits  of  a  general  nature  can  be  arranged  for  at  once,  and 
valuable  suggestions  and  information  given  concerning  others.  The 
time  is  none  too  long  for  adequate  preparation,  and  3^111*  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  requests  is  earnestl3"  asked: 

AVill  3U)u  send  to  the  director  of  this  department: 

(1)  Photographs  of  ten  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  3^111’  State? 
The  exterior  view  and  at  least  two  good  interior  views  of  each  are 
desired.  The  photographs  should  be  either  8  bv  10  inches  or  11  1)3^  14 
inches  in  size,  and  should  be  sent  unmounted.  On  the  back  of  each 
print  should  l)e  i)lainl3^  written  with  a  pencil  iyi)  grade  of  school,  {h) 
location,  (c)  date  of  erection,  {(I)  cost  exclusive  of  site.  Photo-engrav¬ 
ings  of  architect’s  plans  will  also  be  valuable. 
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(2)  Oiif:  fopy,  1k)UihI  in  h‘jitlu*r,  of  your  hist  Stuti*  ri‘port  ^ 

(H)  One  i*o})y,  hound  in  loatlinr,  of  tho  latisst  edition  of  tlnv  school 
laws  of  3’our  Stated 

(4)  C'0})ies  of  administrative,  blanks  and  foiins  us(‘d  in  condiictinj^ 
the  business  of  your  ollice  ^ 

Will  you  lill  out  the  accompany  ine-  blank  and  return  it  to  t  his  depart¬ 
ment  at  your  earliest  convenience  ^ 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Howard  d.  Kocjeks, 

Director  J)epartnient  <{f  FAlucotlon,  and  Social  Fcanonnj. 

(lIiiittMl  Slates  Commission  to  tlio  Paris  Exposition  of  I'.KK). — Department  of  edueation  ainl  social 

economy.] 

iStdtifilira  on  coantex  o/  xtudif,  iiixtnirtorx,  xfudadx,  ninl  e.<i\ii})un’nt  of  coll(’(/ex,  uniirrxiiiex, 
]>rofexxio)i<il  and  technical  schooix  in  the  Vniled.  Statex. 


Courses  open  to  (a)  i)rofessional 
students,  (Ij)  Kfuduate  stud¬ 
ents,  (c)  gi  aduateand  iinder- 
graduate  students  (give  one 
total  for  a,  b,  and  c  com¬ 
bined). 


(Jeneral  courses. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
courses 
1898-99. 


Num- 
I  ber  of 
instrue- 
tors 
1898- 
99.a 


I 

i 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
stu¬ 
dents 
1898- 
99.  a 


Esti¬ 

mated 

value 

of 

equip¬ 
ment. ft 


(’ourses  intended  primarily  for 
I  undergraduate  students. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
courses 


1 1898-99. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
in.struc- 
tors 
1898-99. 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
stu¬ 
dents 
1898-99. 


Esti¬ 

mated 

value 

of 

equip- 

ment.ft 


Philosophy,  including  psychology, 

anthropology,  and  ethics . '. . . 

Sociology  and  histc)ry,  including 

econoiiiic.s  and  public  law . 

Dinguage  and  literature . 

Pure  .science  (mathematics,  astron¬ 
omy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 

biology) . 

Fine  art's . 

Profes.sional  and  technical  courses: 

Education . 

Law . 

Medicine . 

Theology . 

Engineering . 

Architecture . 

Agriculture . 

Other  .special  courses . 


nThe.se  statistics  .should  be  prepared  independently  for  each  department  of  study.  An  instructor 
who  oilers  courses,  or  a  student  who  attends  courses  in  several  departments,  should  be  counted  in 
each  department  to  which  he  belongs, 
ft  Excluding  buildings. 

(Signed)  - 


Bhinks  of  tlie  following  st^^le  were  prepiired  for  etieli  department. 
They  were  tilled  out  from  notes  taken  on  the  space  b}'  some  member 
of  the  respective  departments  and  tiled  at  the  offices  of  the  Commission 
daily : 

United  8tate.s  Section, - ,  1900. 

[Department  of  education  and  social  economy.] 

Name  of  visitor, - . 

Address, - . 

Business, - . 

The  visitor  Mas  especially  interested  in  articles  below: 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  J.  B.  CAULDWEL.L,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINE 

ARTS,  GROUP  II. 

United  States  Commission  to 

THE  Paris  Exposition  of  PioO, 

New  York  Ojfjces. 

Mr. - . 

Dear  Sir:  Your  ap])liciition  for  space  in  this  department  has  been 
received  and  placed  on  tile.  It  Avill  be  duly  considered  at  the  proper 
time,  and,  meaiiAvhile,  all  circulars  and  other  information  published 
b}^  this  department  Avill  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

All  exhibits  for  the  tine  arts  section  must  ])e  approved  ])y  juries  of 
selection  duly  constituted  to  examine  Avorks  offered  and  to  make  report 
concerning*  them. 

Very  respectfully,  a  ours,  John  P.  Cauldavell, 

Director^  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 

Ap})roA"cd : 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commiss  loner-  General. 

According  to  the  French  classification,  only  such  works  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  contemporaneous  exposition  as  have  been  completed  since  IMay  1,  1889. 


Neav  York  Offices, - . 

Mr. - . 

Dear  Sir:  Your  application  for  space  in  the  department  of  tine 

*  arts  for - has  been  received.  Such  exhibit  as  you  describe  does 

not  properly  come  under  the  classification  of  this  department.  I  have 

referred  your  application  to - - — -,  Avith  whom  1  would  advise 

you  to  communicate. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  B.  Cauldwell, 

])lrectot\  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

ApproA^ed : 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Con  t  m  iss  ionei  *-  ( reneral. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  EXHIBIT,  GROUP  XVIII,  MODELS  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS  AND  CRUISERS. 
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F.  A-12. 

John  H.  Cai  i.dwkij.,  Es(i., 

Pi  reefin'  of  Fmc  Arta^ 

U.  S.  CouinuaHiori  to  t/m  PnriH  Ju'jfOHitiini  <fJf)00^ 

iiO  Avenue  llitpp^  Paris. 

Dkau  Sir:  I  dosiro  to  oiit(‘r  the',  followinjif  list  of  'svorks,  any  of  Avliicli 
I  should  1)0  willing’  to  have'  oxliihitod  at  tho  Paris  Kx])osition  of  IIMM): 


Subject,  a 

Size  (outside 
dimensions  of 
frame). 

Value  for 
insurance. 

Naim?  ami  address  of  owner. 

a  Works  in  class  7  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (A)  Oil  paintings;  (B)  water  colors;  (C)  i)astels;  (1)) 
illustrations  and  drawings;  (K)  iuiniat\ires.  Class  8  (F)  includes  engravings  and  etchings.  Class  9 
((})  sculpture.  Class  10  (II)  architecture.  Prefix  to  every  Avork  you  enter  its  classifying  letter,  as 
above. 


Very  truly,  3'ours, 


(Signature:) 
(Address:)  - 


N.  B. — According  to  the  French  classification,  only  such  works  as  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  since  May  1,  1889,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  contemporaneous  exjiosi- 
tion.  Several  works  should  he  listed  in  order  to  forestall  the  iiossible  refusal  of 
certain  owners  to  lend  those  which  are  in  their  jirofession,  and  it  is  desired  that  each 
artist  list  such  works  in  the  orde^r  of  their  jireference  for  exhibition  puriioses.  These 
blanks,  when  tilled  out,  will  he  considered  strictly  confidential  and  only  for  the  use 
of  this  dejiartment. 


This  form  of  duplicate  identification  tag  wjis  used  on  exhibits  in  the 
dei);irtnient  of  fine  arts: 


To  avoid  error  plca.se  follow  these  directions  carefully. 

Fill  in  all  blank  lines  on  both  .sections  of  this  paster.  * 

Every  exhibit  must  have  a  paster  attached. 

Do  not  separate  the.se  .sections,  tack  or  glue  the  smaller  one  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

Exhibits  not  in  competition  for  awards  must  be  marked  I 
H.  C.  in  this  space.  | 


Artist. \ . 

.\ddre.ss . 

Subject . 

Owner . 

Agents  ami  addre.ss . 

Address  (in  Paris)  where  work  should  bo  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
Expo.sition . 


Do  not  detach  this  .section,  but  leave  it  free. 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  A.  S.  CAPEHART,  DIRECTOR  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES.  GROUPS  III  AND  XIV. 

Sent  to  ])romincnt  publishing'  houses: 

May  3,  1899. 

Gentlemen:  The  classihcation,  Group  III,  class  13,  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1900,  provides  for  the  exhibition  of  New  books  and  new 
editions  of  old  books,”  “collection  of  works  forming  special  libraries,” 
“reviews  and  other  periodicals,”  “albums,  musical  publications,”  etc. 

It  is  desired  to  learn  at  this  time  if  it  is  your  purpose  to  make  an 
exhibit  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition  under  the  a])ove  classification.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  manner — that  of  securing  space,  installing  and 
conducting  exhibits  by  personal  presence,  or  through  representation — 
it  will  be  possible  for  collective  exhibits,  which  exhibits  could  be 
shipped  to  Paris,  installed  and  cared  for  by  this  Commission  at  an 
expense  prorated  among  participating  exhibitors. 

-Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  publishers  must  secure 
space  in  their  own  behalf  through  the  Commissioner-General  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  agents  can  not  initiate  or  enter  for  award. 

A  very  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  S.  Capetiart, 

DlrectoT  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Clieinical  Industries. 


Specimen  of  notice  sent  at  various  times  to  proposing  exhibitors  in 
dill'erent  United  States  centers; 

May  5,  1899. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  can  be  found  on  Monda}"  and  Tuesda}^, 
May  8  and  9,  at  the  offices  of  this  Commission,  120  Broadwa}^  Equi¬ 
table  Building,  seventh  floor,  and  would  be  pleased  to  then  confer  with 
3"ou  upon  the  subject  of  j^our  participation  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900. 


Yours,  veiy  trul}^, 

A.  S.  Capetiart, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Indmtries. 


The  following  letter  was  mailed  on  Ma^"  5, 1899,  to  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  presses,  type,  printing  supplies,  etc.: 


This  department  is  now  engaged  in  the  considei*ation  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  exhi])it  space  in  the  printing-house  machinery  section  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of- 1900.  If  ^mu  desire  to  participate  in  this 
exhibition  it  will  be  necessary  for  3^011  to  give  immediate  repl3^  to 
this  letter. 

Respectfulh^  3"ours, 

A.  S.  Capetiart, 

Director  o  f  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 
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S«Mit  to  insimit'jictiir(‘rs  of  ])riiit in^»’-lioiist‘  sii|)j)li<*s: 


May 

(Jkntle.mkn:  If  you  do  not  inUuid  to  pjirticipiiti*  in  tin*  usual  way 
at  tho  coiuinj^  Paris  Exposition,  it  will  Im'  possible  for  youi*  ])ro(luets 
to  form  a  part  of  a  collective  exhibit. 

d'his  collective  exhibit  will  be  conducted  undcu*  this  department,  and 
will  avoid  the  expense  of  an  atbuidant.  The  ex})ense  of  installinj^ 
and  carinof  for  this  collective  exhibit  will  IxMlistributed  ])ro  rataamonj^ 
the  different  participants. 

An  early  rei)ly  will  be  appreciated,  w  ith  the  name  and  description 
of  the  ap])liance  or  device  w  hich  you  w  ish  to  exhibit. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


A.  S.  (vAPKIIART, 


Di redin'  of  Lfherol  . t/'/.v  (tml  (  ^Ju'imcnl  1  ndnst ner. 


Sent  to  manufacturers  of  o-eiu‘ral  chemicals,  and  also  to  publishing 
houses  and  others: 


:\1ay'  10,  1800. 

(tentlemex:  In  addition  to  the  usual  manner  of  making  exhibits, 
that  of  securing  si)ace,  installing  products  and  mainbiining  same  b}" 
l)ersonal  presence  or  i*epresentation,  opportunity  will  be  aflorded 
manufacturers  of  paper  cutter  knives  (as  w  ell  as  perhaps  some  other 
products  classitied  in  the  department  of  chemical  industries  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1000)  to  o tier  their  products  to  become  a  ])art  of  a 
collective  exhibit.  Such  exhibits  would  be  shipped  to  Paris,  installed 
and  cared  for  by  the  United  States  Commission,  and  the  expense 
thereof  pi-orated  among  participating  exhibitoi’s. 

It  is  desired  to  learn  at  the  earliest  possible  date  if  you  intend  to 
become  either  a  direct  exhibitor  or  a  jmrticipant  in  a  collective 
exhibit. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  t)roducers  must  secure 
space  in  their  oavii  behalf  through  the  Commissioner-(Teneral  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  agents  can  not  initiate  or  enter  for  award. 
Please  give  tins  matt(‘r  your  early  attention  and  t)]’ompt  reply,  and 
oblige. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


A.  S.  Capeiiakt, 


Ifredor  Lihernl  nnd  Chemivid  Indnd rie>i. 


Sent  to  all  manufacturers  interestc'd  in  ])roducts  classitied  in  Croups 
III  and  XIV: 

:\rAY  15,  1891L 

Gentlemen:  Occasion  is  taken  to  remind  you  that  United  States 
products  can  be  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  19U0  in  United 
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States  sections  only.  Agents  can  not  secure  exhibition  space.  Pro¬ 
ducers  must  do  this  themselves. 

If  it  is  your  purpose  to  make  an  exhibit,  the  subject  should  receive 
your  very  early  attention,  in  order  that  your  application  for  space 
may  be  of  record  when  assignments  of  same  are  made. 

Inclosed  please  hnd  blank  application. 

Respectfully,  yours, 


A.  S.  Capehart, 

Director  DejKirtment  Lihercd  Arts  and  Cliernical  Industries. 


Sent  to  all  important  manufacturers  of  instruments  of  precision: 


May  16,  1899. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  desired  to  learn  at  this  time  if  it  is  your  purpose 
to  participate  in  the  exhibition  of  instruments  of  precision,  United 
States  section,  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  As  a  definite  allotment  of 
space  will  be  made  to  all  proposing  exhibitors  within  the  very  near 
future,  it  is  desirable  that  you  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration 
and  reply. 

For  purposes  of  information,  a  blank  application  is  inclosed  here, 
and  a  book  of  general  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  mailed  you  under  another  cover. 

Yours,  veiy  truly. 


A.  S.  Capetiart, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Clieiuical  Industries. 


Sent  to  all  proposing  exhibitors  in  Groups  III  and  XIV: 

May  25,  1899. 

Gentlemen:  This  department  is  now  engaged  in  a  definite  allotment 
of  space.  If  you  have  any  further  details  or  information  concerning 
your  exhibit  that  Avill  aid  me  in  this  work  so  far  as  it  appertains  to 
your  application,  such  as  description  in  detail,  dimensions,  proposed 
manner  of  installation,  etc.,  of  your  exhibit,  I  would  be  pleased  to  be 
so  advised  or  receive  same. 

I  beg  to  inform  3^011  that  the  French  authorities  claim  the  privilege 
of  constructing  all  flooi’s,  partitions,  and  walls,  and  to  charge  for  same. 
Until  contracts  are  awarded  for  this  work,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
know  the  definite  cost;  previous  to  that  time  the  French  authorities 
announce  that  the  maximum  will  not  exceed  40  cents  per  square  foot. 
Each  exhibitor  must  pa}"  all  expense  of  constructing  walls,  partitions, 
and  la}"ing  floors  in  his  exhibit  space,  and  for  one-half  the  floor  on  the 
aisles  in  front  or  surrounding  his  spac*e.  Circulating  aisles  in  this 
department  average  from  5  to  10  feet  in  width. 
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It  is  iiiulprstood  tluit  (‘xliil)it<)rs  pay  all  exix'nsi*  of  packinj^,  shippiiif^, 
iiistallinj^,  inaiiitaiMino’,  and  ndiirnin^  (‘xld})its  to  place  of  oi’ij^iii,  as 
widl  as  insurance  if  d(‘sin‘d  by  them. 

IMease  inform  this  d(*partmi‘nt  if  you  will  reimhurse  Commissioner- 
(Jeneral  IVck  for  any  expense  h(‘  may  h(‘,  compelled  to  incui’  in  your 
})ehalf. 


ltes])(‘ct fully,  yours, 

A.  S.  Cape  HART, 

of  L  'tJtn'id  Aiix  (UkI  (lonuvnl  I nd nxi nex. 


Sent  to  all  accepted  (‘xhihitors  in  the  de])artm(Mit  of  lil)eral  arts  and 
chemical  industries. 

t  f  rcidar  letU^r  No. 

[Exhibitor  will  please  till  in  blanks  and  return  to  this  department  at  once.] 

Name  of  exhihitor, - . 

Address, - . 

Languatjfe  for  catalogue, - . 

Numher  label  cards  recpiired,  allowing’  one  for  each  article  exhibited. 


Value  of  exhibit,  - .  When  ready  for  shipment,  - . 

Number  shipping  labels  required,  - .  Weight  of  exhibit, 


Number  of  packages, - .  Cubic  measure  of  ptickages, - . 

Cubic  feet  rexpiired  for  storage  of  packages, - . 

Cubic  feet  required  for  storage  of  supplies, - . 

Will  exhibit  be  conductt'd  by  personal  representative^ - 

Name  of  representative, - . 

Address  of  representative, - . 

Will  exhiliit  be  conducted  by  {igtmt^ - . 

Name  of  agent, - . 

Address  of  agent, - . 

Will  exhibit  be  operatiA^e  ^ - .  Will  exhibitor  manufacture  in 

space? - . 

Does  exhibitor  propose  to  sell  from  space?  - . 

Will  motive  power  be  re(piired? - .  If  so,  how  much  })ower 

required:  Steam, - ;  electriciW,  ;  gas,  - ;  compressed  air. 


Will  sewage  be  required? - .  What  capacity? - . 

Jurors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  IhOO  will  ])e  apportioned  in 
accordance  Avith  the  number  and  imporbince  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors 
of  official  record  in  the  catalogue.  Please,  therefore,  give  name,  title, 
and  address  of  any  and  all  persons  who  Avill  contribute  .to  or  haA^e 
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their  products  or  efforts  represented  in A^our  exhibit,  and  who  in  3^our 
opinion  nia\"  be  entitled  to  have  their  names  and  addresses  inserted  in 
the  official  catalogue,  or  certitied  to  the  juries  for  consideration. 


Respectfully,  vours,  A.  S.  Capeiiart, 

Director  of  Lihera I  Art,^  and  Chemical  I nd a, dries. 


Sent  to  all  proposing  exhibitors  in  Groups  III  and  XIV: 


Chicago,  June  8^  1899. 

You  are  on  record  with  this  Commission  as  having  applied  for  an 
application  blank.  The  allotment  of  space  will  be  taken  up  in  this 
department  in  a  veiy  few  days. 

If  3^011  desire  to  be  considered  in  this  allotment,  it  is  absolutel3^  nec- 
essaiy  that  3^011  tile  3^our  application  at  once.  Please  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  an  earl3^  I’epiy,  whether  3"ou  will  or  will  not  exhibit. 

Respectfull3^,  yours. 


vV.  S.  Capeiiart, 

Director  of  Diheral  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 


Sent  to  all  proposing  exhibitors  in  Group  III: 

June  21,  1899. 

Gentlemen:  Before  3^our  application  can  lie  considered,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  state  that  you  will  agree  to  reimburse  Commis 
sioner-Geueral  Peck  for  aiy^  expense  that  he  ma3’  incur  through  the 
ruling  of  the  French  Exposition  authorities.  This  expense  will  be  a 
maximum  charge  of  40  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  ffooring;  and  also, 
at  this  rate,  for  half  the  circulating  aisles  in  front  of  the  exhibitor’s 
space.  Aisles  will  average,  in  this  department,  from  5  to  10  feet  in 
width. 

Exhibitors  must  make  exhibits  in  their  own  name,  and  this  Commis¬ 
sion  can  onl3^  deal  directly  with  them.  The  exhibitor  and  not  the 
agent  must  reimburse  Commissioner-General  Peck. 

After  the  exhibitor  so  agrees,  and  having  been  allotted  space,  he 
liny  name  an  agent  or  agency  to  install  and  take  charge  of  his  exhibit 
during  the  Exposition. 

Please  give  this  an  early  reply. 

Yours,  respectful Iv,  A.  S.  Capeiiart, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 
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S«‘iit  to  pi’oposiiijjf  typ(‘\vrit ino'-mjn'hiiM*  (“xliihitors  in  (iroiip  III, 
cliiKs  II: 

(’llI(’A(JO  (  )KKI(’KS,  St‘J)trinhcr  J(j^  isatf. 

(ikntlkmkn:  Ill  (iroiip  III,  class  11,  Paris  Kxpositioii  of  P.mm),  pro¬ 
vision  has  IxHMi  made  for  the  exhibition  of  typ(‘writei*s.  (Uass  11  is 
OIK'  of  (‘i^ht  elassi's  in  the  liberal  arts  department,  and  this  class  alone 
has  about  .‘15  divisions,  one  of  which  is  dV pewritin^  machim's.'*'' 

Nineteen  rnited  States  manufacturers  of  typewritm-s  have  applied 
to  tbe  (\)mmissioner-( reneral  for  space  in  which  to  exhibit  their 
machines,  d'he  amount  of  sjiace  apjilied  for  iiy  these  1!)  ty])ewriter 
manufacturers  anticipates  an  area  t^reater  than  the  total  of  the  entire 
liberal  arts  section;  while  the  applications  of  record  in  the  libm'al  arts 
department  from  ])ersons  desiring  to  exhibit  in  the  eij^^ht  classes,  includ- 
ino*  typewriter  apiilications,  call  for  an  amount  of  space  seven  times 
t^reater  than  the  total  area  allotted  to  the  United  States  for  entire 
liberal  arts  section. 

Recognizing’  the  importance  of  the  typewriting  machine  as  an  adjunct 
to  almost  every  feature  of  professionid  and  industrial  life  in  the  Unitcxl 
States,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  give  the  greatest  possible  representation 
to  the  typewriting  industry  at  the  Kx])osition  of  next  year,  a  space  has 
been  reserved  in  the  liberal  arts  section  for  exhibits  of  this  character 
greater  in  floor  area  than  that  accorded  to  two  entire  classes  in  this 
department.  This  space  is  4()4  sipiare  feet,  being  10  feet  deep  by 
feet  long.  In  this  si)ace  will  be  installed  an  exhibit  of  typewriting 
machines  and  ty])ewriter  supplies. 

This  exhibit  of  tvpewriting  machines  will  be  made  on  a  ])latform 
raised  about  10  inches  above  the  Hoor  level,  with  longitudinal  sides  lii 
feet  0  inches  in  length.  Upon  this  platform  will  be  placed  six'cial 
devices  containing  live  compartments,  one  above  the  otlu'r;  and  upofi 
each  shelf  each  typewi’iter  exhibitor  will  be  ])erniitted  to  exhibit  one 
machine — five  machines  in  all.  Above  each  exhibit  will  be  suspended 
a  tablet  upon  which  ma}’  ])e  inscribed  the  name  and  addri'ss  of  the 
exhibitor;  the  entire  exhibit  to  be  inclosed  by  a  railing.  The  four 
corners  of  this  space  will  be  occupied  by  exhibits  of  typ^'writer  sup¬ 
plies  and  instruments  which  are  recognized  as  accessories  in  the  use  of 
tvpewriting  machines. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  decorations  in  and  about  this  s])ace 
will  be  prorated  among’  participating  exhibitors,  and  it  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  to  individual  exhibitors  will  not  exceinl  ii>5(). 

As  you  are  an  applicant  in  this  dej)artment  for  s])ace  in  which  to 
exhibit  typewriting  machines,  you  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  one  of 
the  sections  in  the  above-described  exhibit  space  if  you  desire,  and 
will  indicate  the  same  to  this  department  immediabdy  upon  i’ecei])t  of 
this  information. 
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You  will  uuderstand  that  this  provides  for  the  ofiicial  installation, 
exhibition,  cataloguing*,  and  initiation  for  award  of  typewriting 
machines. 

The  limited  space  in  the  liberal  arts  section  having  precluded  the 
granting  of  office  room  to  exhibitors,  a  general  office  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  center  and  front  of  the  mezzanine  stoiy  in  this  section. 
This  office  will  be  supplied  with  furniture,  stationery,  etc.,  from  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  arts  exhibitors.  Those  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  purpose  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  office. 
Should  you  become  an  exhibitor,  3"ou  will  be  notitied  as  to  this  detail 
later  on. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  .please  state  whether  you  will  or  will  not  make 
an  exhibit,  under  the  above  conditions,  in  this  department. 

Respectfully,  yours, 


A.  S.  Cape  HART, 

Director  Department  Liheral  ArU  and  Chem  iad  Industries. 


Sent  to  all  publishers  of  important  class  journals. 

Circular  letter  No.  If. 

With  a  view  to  making  (without  cost  to  publishers)  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  the  many  reviews,  periodicals,  and  other  publications 
devoted  to  the  sciences,  arts,  industries,  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris  next  3"ear,  the  Commissioner-General  has  supplied  this 
department  with  a  fund  to  bear  the  expenses  thereof. 

The  French  classification.  Group  III,  class  13,  provides  for  an 
installation  of  this  character.  Pulfiishers  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  are  requested  to  suppty  the  Commissioner-General 
with  the  material  necessary  to  make  the  exhibit.  This  material  should 
consist  of  one  bound  volume  of  3^0111’  publication  for  the  3^ear  1899  or 
any  period  thereof,  packed  for  sea  vo3^age,  shipped  1)3^  express  pre¬ 
paid  and  addressed  ‘‘  United  States  Commissioner-General,  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  New  York  City.” 

As  these  exhibits  will  be  made  in  the  structure  built  Ity  the  United 
States,  known  as  the  publishers’  building,  3^011  are  requested  to  suppty 
the  current  issues  of  3"our  pul)lication  from  March  1  to  October  1, 
1900,  mailed  postage  prepaid  and  addressed  ‘‘United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner-General,  publishers’  building,  Elxposition  grounds,  Paris, 
France.”  These  current  issues  will  be  kept  on  file  and  supplied  to 
visitors  for  reference,  reading,  etc.,  upon  demand. 

These  exhibits  will  be  official I3"  catalogued  and  entered  for  award; 
and  all  expense  in  connection  therewith,  after  deliveiy  in  New  York, 
will  be  borne  1)3*  the  Commissioner-General. 

The  ])ublishers'  building,  which  is  an  annex  to  the  department  of 
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arts,  will  hr  imdrr  th(‘  dirrctioii  of  Mr.  CdmrU's  II.  Simms, 
assistant  dirrrtor  of  this  (IrpartiiKMit,  and  formerly  j)iihlisli(*r  of  the 
l>avton,  Ohio,  Daily  News,  who  will  also  liave  cdiarge  of  such  courte¬ 
sies  as  may  he  extended  hy  tlie  French  Exposition  authorities  throu^^h 
the  Oommission(‘r-(ieneral  to  the  public  press  of  the  United  Shite. 

You  will  understand  that  thi‘.  exhibit  heiein  refern'd  to  in  no  way 
relates  to  any  (‘xhihit  you  may  make  of  your  ])uhlication  in  tln^  lej^ular 
space  and  class  devoted  to  the  industry  which  such  j)uhlications  may 


sjH'citically  re})resent. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  o])p()rtunit3^  please  till  out  the 
attached  blank  and  return  the  same  to  this  department  at  once.  As  a 
])ractical  i)ublisher  you  will  recognize  tliat  the  Commissioner-General 
must  know  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  number  and  dimensions  of 
bound  volumes  to  be  exhiliited,  in  order  that  the  necessary  amount  of 
casings,  etc.,  may  be  provided  in  advance.  Please,  therefore,  give 
this  matter  immediate  attention. 

The  title  of  3'our  publication  should  be  plainly  visible  on  back  of 
bound  volume  when  standing  on  shelf  of  bookcase. 

Kespectfulh",  j^ours, 

A.  S.  Capehart, 

Director  of  Lihrral  Arts  (ind  Chemical  Industries. 


Sent  to  all  intending  exhibitors  of  class  journals. 

(Please  execute  and  return  at  once.) 

Applicati(ni  for  space. 

[Exhibit  United  States  i)ublications,  Paris  Exposition,  1900.] 

Name  of  publication, - . 

Address, - . 

Name  of  publisher, - . 

(State  here  the  speeifie  science,  art,  or  indu.sitry  to  which  your  publication  l)eIongs. ) 

Please  give  the  name,  title,  and  address  of  any  and  all  persons  who 
mav,  in  3’our  opinion,  be  entitled  to  certification  for  consideration  b\^ 
the  juries  of  award  for  their  efforts  in  connection  with  3"our  exhibit — 
such  as  literaiT  contributions,  typographical  achievements,  bookbind¬ 
ing  excellence,  etc. 


Number  of  volumes  to  be  supplied, - . 

Dimensions  of  each  volume, - feet - inches;  height  standing 

in  bookcase, - feet - inches;  thickness, - feet - inches. 

(The  title  of  your  publication  should  lie  plainly  visible  on  the  back  of  bound  vol¬ 
ume  when  standing  on  shelf  of  bookcase. ) 
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Ferdinand  W.  Fi:ck, 

Contniissioner- General^  Paris  Exposition ^  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  assure  you  that  the  above-named  publications 
will  be  supplied  for  exhibition  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  your 
circular  No.  4;  and  that  current  issues  of  same  will  be  mailed  and 
addressed  to  you  at  Paris,  France,  from  March  1  to  October  1,  1900. 


Sent  to  all  accepted  exhibitors  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  and 
chemical  industries: 


Circidar  letter  No.  1. 


By  giving  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  subjoined  letter 
vou  will  facilitate  the  completion  of  3^our  case  for  official  certification 
as  a  United  States  exhibitor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  desirability  of  having 
3^011  transmit  to  this  department  at  once  the  name,  title,  and  address 
of  any  and  all  persons  who  have  contributed  to,  or  whose  products  or 
efi'orts  will  be  represented  in  3^our  exhibit  and  who  may  be  entitled  to 
certification  for  consideration  by  the  juries  of  award. 

Respectfully,  yours, 


A.  S.  Capehart, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 


'  Sent  to  all  accepted  exhibitors  of  class  journals: 


Chicago  Offices,  January  6^  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  have  3"our  bound 
volume  or  volumes  for  exhibition  at  Paris  prepared  at  once  and  for¬ 
warded,  charges  prepaid,  to  the  following  address:  ‘‘United  States 
Commissioner-General,  H.  P.  Campbell  &  Co.’s  Warehouse,  Liberal 
Arts  Department,  129  Charlton  street.  New  York  Cit}".” 

The  shipment  should  reach  its  New  York  destination  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  this  month. 

Please  inform  this  department  at  once  if  3^011  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  above. 

Respectful Iv,  3^ours, 


A.  S.  Capehart, 


Director  (f  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  lnd\istries. 
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S»Mit  to  Jill  jicc(*|)t(‘(l  (‘xliihitors  ii»  the  (lopjirtinoiit  of  MImm-jiI  arts  and 
clu'inical  indiist ri(‘s: 

(’ili(’A(J<)  Officks,  dan.  In,  lUOO. 

I)f.ar  Sir:  If  you  (l(‘sir(*.  furtln*!-  information  from  tliis  doj)artm(‘nt 
please  (eU't^fiapli  at  once. 

You  are  reminded  that  the  Ex])osition  opims  ollieially  on  Saturday, 
.\pril  14.  .\ wards  will  he  hasinl  on  a  systimi  of  points.  Kxhihits  not 

ready  on  the  o])enin^r  day  will  lose  one  point  for  ('aeh  da3'’s  delay. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  either  ship])ed  or  arranged,  through 
some  res])onsiI)le  agency,  for  delivery  of  your  matei*ial  in  time. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  aeeompany  your  shipment  with  dust  covers 
for  use  when  the  Exposition  ])uildings  are  being  eleamal. 

The  Paris  olHees  of  the  Commissioner-(}eneral  are  located  at 
Avenue  Kaj)p,  which  will  be  the  address  of  the  writer  after  February 
1,  unless  \'ou  are  otherwise  notified.  cable  address  is  “Comgen, 

Paris,  Capc'hart;”  AVestern  Pi\ion  code  used. 

Respect  fully ,  3’ours, 

,  A.  S.  Capehakt, 

Director  of  Llherol  Arts  ami  Chemical  Industries. 


Mr.  AVilliam  C.  Bryant, 


February  b,  IboO, 


Secy  Am.  Neicspaper  Pairs 

32^  Potter  Did (j.^  New  Yoi'h^  AA  V. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  hoped  to  have  in  the  general  reading  room  of  the 
publishers'  building,  Paris  Exposition,  current  issues  of  leading 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  extremelv  pleasant  if 
we  could  have  all  the  papers  of  your  association  send  at  least  one, 
preferably  two  copies,  of  each  issue  between  the  dates  of  March  15 
and  October  15.  addressed  ‘O^ublishers’  building,  Paris  Exposition, 
Paris,  France." 

This  department  will  shortl}"  issue  a  circular  letter,  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  countiy,  and  enough  of  these 
could  be  sent  to  you  to  supply  one  to  each  of  your  members,  if  you 
so  desire.  In  this  connection  their  attention  could  be  called,  also,  to 
the  fact  that  if  an}'  of  their  representatives  intended  visiting  Paris 
during  the  PTxposition  every  facility  and  courtesy  possible  will  be 
extended  by  the  writer.  For  your  information  a  circular  descriptive 
of  the  publishers'  building  is  herewith  inclosed. 

AVill  you  kindly  reply,  and  urge  upon  your  members  that  they  have 
on  file  current  numbers  of  their  respective  papers,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


A.  S.  Capehart, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 
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Sent  to  all  important  pii])lishers  and  inanufaeturers  of  printing- 
house  supplies: 

Unitpu)  States  Commission  to 

THE  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Chicago  Offices^  Fcl)ruary  8^  1900. 

Gentlemen:  Commissioner-General  Ferdinand  W.  Peck  has  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Paris  Exposition  a  building  which  is  known  as  the 
publishers’  building,  and  is  located  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
section.  This  building  is  unique  in  its  character  and  construction, 
and  will  contain  in  the  center  a  space  devoted  to  the  interests  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  These  quarters  will  be  equipped  with  appropriate  furniture 
and  modern  conveniences  for  correspondence,  mail,  telegraphic,  mes¬ 
senger,  and  other  necessary  services,  and  will  be  available  to  United 
States  publishers  as  a  general  rendezvous  and  meeting  place. 

The  publishers’  building,  which  is  an  annex  to  the  department  of 
liberal  arts,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Simms, 
assistant  director  of  this  department,  who  will  also  have  charge  of 
such  courtesies  as  may  be  extended  b}^  the  French  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties,  through  the  Commissioner-General,  to  the  public  press  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  general  reading  room  it  is  desired  to  have  current  issues  of 
your  publication  on  tile.  Will  you  therefore  kindl}^  send  one  or  two 
copies  of  each  issue  from  March  15  to  October  15,  inclusive,  addressed: 
‘‘Publishers’  Building,  Paris  Exposition,  Paris,  France?” 

It  is  desired  that  any  duly  accredited  representative  of  your  publi¬ 
cation  visiting  the  Paris  Exposition  make  use  of  the  above  facilities 
and  courtesies. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  S.  Capehart, 

Director  Liheral  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries. 


publishers’  building,  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  edifice  at  the  Paris  Exposition  Avhich  is  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  publishers’  building,  and  now  being  constructed  under 
the  authorit}"  of  Commissioner-General  Peck,  is  to  be  an  annex  to  the 
department  of  liberal  arts  and  chemical  industries,  of  which  A.  S. 
Capehart  is  director.  This  building  is  for  the  exclusive  exhibition  of 
American  printing-house  machinery  and  allied  interests,  and  in  it  will 
be  maintained  a  headquarters  for  the  publishers  of  the  United  States. 
These  h('ad(piarters,  as  well  as  the  building,  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Charles  II.  Simms,  assistant  director  of  the  department  of  liberal 
arts  and  chemical  industries. 

The  building  will  be  unique  both  in  the  character  of  its  construction 
and  appearance.  It  will  be  situated  immediately  adjoining  the  main 
exhibit  palace  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  section  of  the  Exposi- 
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tion,  tlio  pjiljico  ill  which  will  he  (lisphiyt‘(l  thii  iiiamil’iicturcd  products 
of  the  Tuited  States,  such  as  (h'corations  and  funiishin^'-s  of  pulilic 
and  private  luiildin^s,  silverware,  jewelry,  statioiuM  V,  c(‘rainics,  etc. 

The  ground  to  he  occiijiied  hy  the  publishers’  huildinj^^  is  studded 
with  a  series  of  shade  trees.  The  interior  will  resemble  a  larj^e  j^al- 
lerv  made  up  of  a  series  of  domes  support'd  by  ornament'd  columns, 
the  whole  handsomely  and  ap])ropriat'ly  decorated. 

In  about  the  cent*r  of  this  buildinj^,  wdiich,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to 
be  one  continuous  exhibit  hall,  will  lie  located  the  spacer  known  as  the 
publishers’  headipiarters.  These  quarters  will  be  e([uipp(*d  with 
a})i)roi)riate  furniture  and  modern  conveniencies  for  correspondence, 
mail,  telej^raphic,  messenger,  and  other  necessary  service,  and  will  be 
available  to  United  States  pufilishers  as  a  general  rendezvous  and 
meeting  place;  and  at  these  headipiarters  United  States  pulilishers  who 
may  desire  courtesies  from  the  Exposition  authorities  Avill  lie  expected 
to  register. 

Around  these  headipiarters  will  be  installed  the  exhibits  of  American 
printing-house  machinery,  appliances,  and  supplies.  These,  for 
obvious  reasons,  can  not  be  described  in  detail  at  this  time.  It  is 
enough  to  sa}',  however,  that  they  will  comprise  in  their  composite,  as 
well  as  in  se({uencc  form,  an  exhibit  which  will  include  practically  all 
of  the  veiy  latest,  most  novel,  and  efficient  machinery,  appliances, 
devices,  methods,  and  processes  now  employed  in  modern  United 
States  commercial,  publishing,  and  newspaper  printing  establishments, 
beginning  with  the  handling  of  the  single  movable  type  in  a  well- 
arranged  and  perfectly  eipiipped  commercial  printing  office,  the  various 
machines  for  the  mechanical  composition  of  type,  the  latest  appliances 
for  the  practice  of  electro-deposition  processes,  a  complete  commer¬ 
cial  bookbinding  establishment,  introducing  the  latest  automatic 
machineiy  for  this  class  of  work;  various  st3des  of  embossing,  scor¬ 
ing,  mezzotint,  color,  and  book-printing  presses,  and  an  up-to-date 
multiple  newspaper  perfecting  machine  of  large  capacity. 


Copies  of  the  following  letter  were  sent  to  ])ublishers  of  important 
daih"  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States: 

February  2,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  will  shortly  leave  for  I’aris  and  while  there  will  have  charge 
of  the  publishers’  building.  This  building  will  he  headquarters  for  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  and  every  courtesy  possible  will  lie  shown  them.  It  is  hoped  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  staff  visiting  the  Exposition  will  call  upon  the  undersigned  and  avail 
themselves  of  such  courtesies  and  conveniences  as  will  be  offered  in  the  publishers’ 
building. 

In  the  reading  room  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  file  of  the  current  issues  of  your  publi¬ 
cation.  'Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  your  publication  will  be  sent,  March  15  to 

6.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 13 
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October  15,  inclusive,  uddressed  to  Publishers’  Building,  Paris  Exposition,  Paris, 
Franc*e?  If  you  could  consistt'iitl y  furnish  two  coi)ies  of  each  issue,  the  courtesy 
would  be  very  highly  appreciated.  Awaiting  your  reply. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Capeuart, 

J)i.rector  of  Liberal  Art.s  (Did  Chemical  Industries. 


CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  F.  E.  DRAKE,  DIRECTOR,  MACHINERY 
AND  ELECTRICITY.  GROUPS  IV  AND  V. 

C4iica(jo  Offices,  May  1809. 

(ientlemen:  For  the  infornmtion  of  applioants  for  space  in  this 
dei)artiueiit,  and  those  Avho  may  not  have  been  present  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York,  Ma}^  17,  and  that  in  Chicago,  May  23,  1  desire  to 
review,  briefly,  the  conditions  existing  in  reference  to  space,  and  the 
proposed  plan  by  which  class  22  may  l)e  augmented  by  the  erection 
and  ecpiipmcnt  of  a  model  American  machine  shop  in  the  oflicial  annex 
of  the  Exposition  at  the  Park  of  Vincennes,  some  7  miles  distant  from 
the  main  palace  of  machineiy .  In  the  Exposition  proper  we  hav  e  but 
11,000  square  feet  or  exhibit  space  which  can  ])e  devoted  to  class  22. 
This  extremely  limited  space  renders  it  impossible  to  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  display  of  even  the  most  recent  improvements  and  inventions  in 
machine-shop  practice  and  equipment.  The  necessity  for  acquiring 
additional  space  is  oln  ious. 

At  the  Park  of  Vincennes,  which  will  contain  the  oflicial  exhibits  of 
all  nations  in  railway  appliances  and  apparatus,  locomotives,  trains, 
etc.,  automo])iles,  bicycles,  small  water  craft,  life-savdng apparatus,  etc., 
permission  has  been  granted  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a 
model  machine  shop  for  the  accommodation  of  American  exhibitors  in 
class  22,  who  can  not  be  cjired  for  fully  in  the  main  Exposition.  The 
Commissioner-General  has  acquired  the  light  to  construct  this  build¬ 
ing,  cowring  an  approximate  space  of  78  feet  in  width  by  245  feet  in 
length,  which  will  giw  a  possible  exhibit  space  of  19,000  or  20,000 
square  feet  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  two  galleries  on  either  side 
of  the  main  bay.  It  is  proposed  to  install  in  this  building  a  power 
Y)lant  which  will  1‘iirnish  electric  service  to  the  different  sections  or 
exhibits. 

It  is  intended  that  to  each>exhi])itor  in  class  22,  who  accepts  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Commissioner-General  and  exhibits  in  this  annex,  shall 
})e  given  a  splice  in  the  main  machinery  building  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  where  he  may  exhibit  one  or  two  recent  and  interesting 
machines,  which  may  })ossibly  be  placed  in  o})eration,  if  the  exhibitor 
desires.  Mdth  this  space  for  a  sample  machine  oi‘  two  will  be  given 
suflicient  space  to  esta])lish  the  usual  headcpiarters,  where  prospectiv^e 
customers  and  visitors  may  be  met  and  interested  with  literature,  etc. 
The  remainder  of  the  exhibit  to  be  placed  in  the  annex  building  at 
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lUf) 

\'iiu*t‘niu‘s,  protVral)! y  in  opi'nition,  sliowin}^  tin*  cliarjictt'r  of  the.  work 
|H*rforiiu*(l  by  the  dillVnait  typi‘s  of  niacliiiM's.  'I'la^  iii(‘ans  of  com 
munication  and  transportation  for  passe* n^nn-s  l)i‘tw(‘(‘n  tin*,  main  Kxi)o- 
sition  ‘(rounds  and  tln^  annox  are*.  varie*d  in  e*l»aracte*r  and  epiitei  ampler 
fe)r  all  })!-ae‘tie*al  puri)e)se*s.  All  e*xhil)its  at  Vine‘e*nne*s  are'.  ae*e*.e*pte*el 
e)flicially  by  the*.  aelmlnistiatie)n,  anel  will  be*  snbmitte*d  to  the*  e*xamina- 
tie)n  e)f  tbe^  inte'rnatie)nal  jury  e)f  awaret. 

ddic  entiiT  e'xpe*nsc  e)f  tlic  macbine*iT  anne*x  must  be*,  bornei  b}^  the* 
oxliibite)rs  participating*,  as  we*ll  as  tbe^  e‘are*.  and  mainte*nane‘e*  thereof 
and  the  ae*tual  e*x|)ense  e)f  furnishing-  me)tive  power  re*<juire‘d  to  })re)pe*l 
the  machinery.  The  expe*nse  e)f  the  building*,  assessed  ])ro  rata  against 
the  exhibitors  therein,  will  ne)t  exceeel  ])e*r  sepiare*  fe)ote)f  e*xhibit 

space,  and  may  be  less  than  This  sum  doe*s  ne)t  include  he*avy 

machinery  fe)uiKlations,  railings,  pai’titie)ns,  shafting,  ete*.  The*,  instal¬ 
lation  and  operatie)!!  e)f  the  ])ower  ])lant  in  this  annex  building  will  be 
undertaken  by  this  department  and  only  the  actual  oi)e*rating  e*xpense 
thereof  assesseel  against  users  e)f  pe)wer,  connections  l)eing  made  at 
the  exhibite)r\s  ex[)ense  fre)m  motors  e)perating  his  shafting  te)  the  cur¬ 
rent  mains  running  the  entire  length  e)f  the  building.  The  maximum 
cost  of  the  pe)wer  service  will  not  exceed  per  mouth  p(*r  horse¬ 
power.  In  the  main  machinerv  hall  on  the  C'hamp  de  Mars  there,  will 
be  no  charge  for  either  steam  or  electric  power,  exhibitors  mjiking 
the  necessary  connections  at  their  expense. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  api)roximate  cost  to  the  exhibitor  of  the 
|)roposcd  building,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  administration  of 
the  French  Exposition  imposes  upon  each  country  a  certain  charge 
which  will  cover  the  floors,  partitions  between  national  exhibits,  sun¬ 
shades,  light  screens,  etc.,  although  it  does  not  make,  any  charge  what¬ 
ever  for  the  actual  floor  area  occupied.  After  careful  computation,  we 
believe  the  maximum  will  not  exceed  ^1  per  scpiare  foot  for  this  arbi¬ 
trary  expense  in  the  main  building. 

Briefly  summing  up  the  expense  which  will  be  assessed  by  the  Ex})o- 
sition  authorities  and  the  Ck)mmissioner-(ireneral  against  exhi))itors  in 


this  class: 

Main  building,  per  stjuare  foot,  niaxinmni .  $1.00 

Annex  building,  ])er  wpiare  foot,  inaxininni .  1.25 

Power,  Chanii)  de  ^lars .  No  «-harge. 

Power,  annex,  inaximuin  per  horsepower  p(‘r  month .  5.  (X) 


The  cost  of  the  railings,  shafting,  connections,  special  cases,  and 
general  treatment  of  exhibit  spaces  must  be  borne  by  the  exhibitors, 
as  well  as  the  other  customary  expenses  for  care,  janitor  service,  main¬ 
tenance,  etc.,  as  is  usual  in  similar  expositions. 

A  definite  decision  as  to  the  machinerv  annex  must  be  reached  within 
a  few  days;  therefore  you  are  requested  to  communicate,  b}’  letter  or 
wire,  your  decision  as  to  whether  you  wdll  be  willing  to  exhibit  in  the 
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iiiacbincry  annex,  bearing-  your  pro  rata  portion  of  the  expense,  with 
a  limited  headquarters  in  the  machinery  section  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
This  information  should  reach  this  office  l)efore  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1899.  Immediately  thereafter  the  allotting  of  space  Avill  be  under¬ 
taken  and  notices  be  sent  of  the  approximate  spaces  which  can  be 
awarded  applicants  in  this  class. 

At  the  two  conferences  above  referred  to  an  informal  vote  was  taken 
as  to  the  desirability  of  constructing  the  annex  and  exhibiting 
machinery  comprised  in  class  22  in  the  manner  herein  outlined.  The 
vote  was  affirmative,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

VeiT  respectfully, 

F.  E.  Drake 

Director  of  Jiacninery  and  Electricity. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS  ON  CHAMP  DE  MARS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Chicago  Offices,  July  19.,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  regulations  are  promulgated  for  space 
arrangement  and  installation: 

{a)  A  heavy  floor  Avill  be  laid  by  the  French  authorities,  the  cost  of 
which  is  included  in  the  assessment  estimated  at  ^1  per  scpiare  foot, 
maximum. 

ij})  Supplemental  floors,  Avherever  necessary  or  desirable,  must  lie 
erected  at  the  exhibitors’  expense.  Any  exhibitor  contemplating  such 
supplemental  floors  or  platforms  for  cases  or  exhibits  should  notify 
the  department  director  Avithout  delay. 

(c)  Pavilions,  booths.  Avail  or  free  standing  cases  can  not  be  accepted 
for  installation  until  designs  for  same  have  been  submitted  and  trans¬ 
mitted  for  the  approATil  of  the  French  authorities.  Exhibitors  intend¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  such  flxtures  should  consult  the  department. 

{d)  In  designing  Avail  or  shoAV  cases  the  folloAving  limits  must  be 
carefully  observed: 

1.  Wall  cases  (where  permitted)  must  not  exceed  8  meters  in  height. 

2.  Free  standing  cases  must  not  exceed  4  meters  in  height. 

3.  Booths  or  fac;ades  must  not  exceed  4  meters,  pinnacles  or  tinials  not  included. 

4.  The  extreme  height  of  exceptional  machinery  or  appliances  may  exceed  4 
meters,  hut  each  individual  exception  must  he  passed  upon  by  the  department. 

5.  Exhibitors  Avill  not  be  permitted  to  erect  partitions  on  the  line  dividing  their 
space  from  neighboring  exhibitors,  except  in  special  locations,  nor  will  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  Avail  cases  or  other  obstructions  on  such  division  line. 

(e)  As  far  as  possible  a  railing  of  uniform  character  Avill  be  required 
on  aisles  and  diAUsion  lines.  The  type  and  design  of  this  railing  Avill 
be  promulgated  later.  The  railing  aaqII  be  installed  at  the  loAvest 
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{X)s.sil)U*  cost  c()iisist(Mit  witli  charjict(*r  jirnl  <jiiality,  and  (‘acli  exhibitor 
re(|iiin‘d  to  pay  his  pio  rata  therefor. 

(/')  Klectrical  power  only  will  lu' siipi)rn‘(l  free  of  charge  totho.se 
reqiiirint^’  driving  enei'jjfV.  A  current  will  b(‘.  .sii})pli(‘d  at  (‘ithei*  125, 
250,  or  500  volts  dirc'ct,  also  an  alt(‘rnatin<^  current  at  2,200  volts,  50 
periods  ])er  si'cond,  three  ])hase.  Kxhibitors  must  provi(h‘  suitable 
motors  for  utilizing-  the  current,  and  must  b(‘ar  the  expen.s(*  of  makinj^ 
nece.ssarv  connections  to  mains,  etc. 

A  very  limib'd  (quantity  of  <^as  and  wat(‘r  can  be  ])rovid(‘d  jri*atis, 
all  connections,  etc.,  beino-  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  exhibitors. 

Steam  for  engines,  at  142  pounds  pres.sure,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
authorities,  under  conditions  which  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Compi*e.s.sed  air  in  a  limited  ({uantity  will  be  furnished  at  from  80 
to  ItO  pounds  pi’essure. 

Each  exhibitor  must  provide  such  framework  or  super.structure  as 
may  be  required  for  the  installation  of  countershafting,  etc.  It  is 
earnestly  de.sired  that  all  moving  machinery  be  propelled  by  direct 
connected  motors  or  individual  motors  wdtli  short  belts  or  other  devices 
for  transmitting  the  power  nece.ssary. 

Please  furnish  the  department  at  once  wdth  information  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  pow  er  Avhich  wdllbe  recpiired  for  operating  inachineiT 
on  the  Champ  de  ^lars.  The  reduction  of  space  will,  in  niaiu^  cases, 
reduce  the  amount  of  power  neces.saiT,  and  the.se  revi.sed  figures  should 
be  received  at  this  office  not  later  than  the  1st  of  August. 

Very  resp(‘ctfulh% 


F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  o  f  21(ichinery  and  Electricity. 


Approved: 

Ferdinand  AV.  Peck, 


Com  m  ii^sionor-  ( i meral. 


New'  York  Offices,  October  20^  1809. 

Gentlemen:  Owing  to  the  limited  area  granted  to  the  United  States 
for  the  exhibit  of  electrical  machinery  devices  and  acce.s.sories,  it  w  ill 
be  impossible  for  the  Commi.ssioner-General  to  make  individual  allot¬ 
ments  to  .separate  firms  in  the  line  of  the  smaller  electilcal  manufac¬ 
tures,  such  as  incandescent  lighting  fixtures,  telephones,  i)orcelain 
goods,  instruments  of  precision,  meters,  house  goods,  etc.  After 
some  months  of  stud}'  a  ])lan  has  been  arranged  w  hereby  many  such 
firms  desirous  of  being  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition  may  be 
accommodated. 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  designated  to  relieve  exhibitors  in  this  cla.ss 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  a  special  paid  representative  to  install  and 
care  for  their  exhibit  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition. 
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An  iiiva  {i])proxiniatino’  1,500  scpiare  font  has  ])een  set  aside  for  what 
may  ])e  termed  ‘‘a  eolleetive  eleetrieal  exhibit.”  This  eombined 
exhibit  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  designated  l)y  the  director 
of  the  department,  ])y  and  with  the  consent  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
space  mentioned  will  ])e  provided  with  a  numl)er  of  wall  cases  as  well 
as  a  proportionate  num])er  of  free  standing  cases,  in  which  will  be 
arranged,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sup('rintendent,  the  various 
exhibits  ottered.  This  department  will  acce])t  ])roducts  of  the  various 
exhibitors  iu  this  class  at  the  port  of  New  York,  will  ti-ansport,  install, 
present  to  the  international  jury  of  award,  repack,  and  return  the 
exhibits  to  New  York,  assuming  all  expense  of  flooring,  partitions, 
show  cases,  signs,  labels,  etc.,  each  exhibitor  being  given  in  advance 
a  detinite  charge  p('r  syuare  foot  per  case  for  the  space  selected  and 
accepted. 

A  limited  number  of  cases  in  this  collective  exhibit  are  still 
unassigned.  To  enable  3^011  to  consider  this  subject  thoroughly,  I  will 
state  that  the  price  of  $8  per  square  foot  has  been  decided  upon  as  a 
basis  of  charge  which  will  cover  the  entire  expense  from  New  York  to 
the  Exposition  and  l)ack  to  that  port,  as  outlined  above.  The  area  of 
each  case  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  vertical  face  of  the  case, 
beginning  at  the  base  line  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  sign  which 
is  established  immediatel}^  above  the  case.  The  uniform  free  standing 
case  is  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long,  and  7  feet  high,  and  has  a  base  of  wood 
reaching  2  feet  above  the  floor  line.  Such  cases  ma}^  be  divided  in  the 
center,  lengthwise,  I)}"  a  partition  which  would  render  exhibit  space 
possible  on  either  side,  and  the  total  price  for  the  entire  case,  includ¬ 
ing  signs,  is  $550;  for  a  half  a  case,  $275.  The  base  is  so  constructed 
that  extra  articles,  or  duplicates  of  those  displa3’ed  within  the  case, 
ma3’  be  stored  for  the  examination  of  the  juiy  of  award  or  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  The  bases  to  be  secure!}^  closed  and  locked.  The  6-foot 
section  on  the  rear  wall  will  cost  $300. 

Full  plans  of  the  installation  ma}"  be  seen  at  the  New  York  or  Chicago . 
offices. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished  upon  your  application. 
Hoping  to  receive  3^our  res])onse,  which  kindh"  address  to  the  New 
York  offices,  Eipiitable  Ihiilding,  I  remain. 

Yours,  veiy  truhq 

F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  of  Muclrlnenj  ond  Elect rlcity . 


IMl’ORTAXT  NOTICES  TO  EXHIBITORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  MACHIN- 
EUY  BUILDlNO  AT  VINCENNES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

CiiiCACo  Offices,  October  ^28^  1809. 
(iENTLemen:  The  following  information  is  intended  to  cover,  as  far 
as  possible,  rc'gulations  in  rc^gard  to  space  and  the  installation  of 
machineiy. 
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IH'taih'd  jirninj^oiiKMit  of  (‘jicli  oxliibit  must  Im  forwarded  to  the 
direetor  of  this  di'partment  befoi'e  Xoveinlxu-  IP. 

The  outside  dimeiisious  of  tliis  building  will  b(‘  as  follows:  Main 
buildinj,^  79  feet  0  inches  by  »^4.S  fe(‘t  S  inches;  front  addition  to  the 
buildinjif  47  feet  4  inches  by  "227  feet  S  inches,  with  i)ow(‘r  ])lant  in  the 
rear. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  250  horsepow(‘r  (Mimax  boilers, 
one  lUake-Knowles  •*  Siin|)lex 'MV(‘d  water  pumi),  one  tandem  coin- 
j)ound  noneondensin<»’  Hall  enj^ine  of  3(H)  hors(‘pow(‘i',  and  one  209 
kilowatt  direct  eonneeted,  220  volt,  direct  current,  Hullock  ^(merator. 

A  Shaw  electric  crane,  furnished  by  Manning,  Maxwell  Si  Mooye, 
having  a  eapaeity  of  30  tons,  will  run  the  entire  length  of  the  main 
building  in  the  central  bay.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  crane 
will  be  in  readiness  to  operate  ])y  the  1st  of  March,  19(H),  and  will  be 
at  the  service  of  exhibitors,  without  charge,  during  the  active  installa¬ 
tion  period. 

No  line  shafting  will  be  supplied  lyv  this  department,  except  ]>}" 
special  arrangement,  and  all  countershafting  will  be  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhibitors.  Electric  current  will  ])e  supplied  at  a 
pressure  of  220  volts  continuous  curi-ent,  and  the  mains  will  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  on  either  side.  They  may  be  tai)ped  at 
certain  points  to  furnish  current  for  individual  motors  which  are  to  be 
provided  ])y  exliibitors.  This  electric  current  will  be  supplied  at  the 
actual  cost  and  assessed  against  the  users  semimonthly.  As  already 
stated  in  our  previous  correspondence,  the  maximum  price  p(u-  horse- 
powrn-  per  month  will  not  exceed  )t>5. 

The  columns  and  trusses  in  this  l)uilding  and  addition  will  be  10  feet 
4  inches  apart,  center  to  center,  and  where  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
erect  countershafting  the  same  can  rest  upon  the  lower  chord  of  the 
trusses,  which  lower  chord  will  be  17  feet  above  the  floor  line  in  the 
main  portion  and  16  feet  10  inches  in  the  addition.  Detail  of  center 
steel  columns  and  lower  chord  of  main  trusses  is  attached  hereto. 

Compressed  air  will  be  supplied  at  from  90  to  100  pounds  pressure 
at  the  same  rate  per  horsepower  as  stipulated  for  electric  current. 
All  expense  of  piping  for  the  deliveiy  of  compressed  air  to  the 
various  spaces  will  rest  ui)on  the  exhil)itors  interested. 

The  flooring  of  this  building  will  ])e  laid  upon  2  by  0  inch  stringers 
embedded  in  the  earth,  and  as  the  soil  is  hard  and  gravelly  this  floor 
will  support  any  ordinary  machinery;  however,  heav}"  machinery 
should  have  si)ecial  foundations,  which  the  exhibitor  must  furnish. 

Supplemental  floors  or  platforms,  wherever  necessary  or  desirable, 
must  be  erected  at  the  exhibitor's  expense.  If  such  floor  or  platform 
is  contemplated  this  department  should  be  notified  without  delay. 

If  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  erect  booths,  wall  or  free  standing 
cases,  designs  of  same  should  1)0  forwarded  to  this  department  at  once 
for  approval. 
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A  uniform  railing  will  be  required  on  aisles  and  division  lines.  This 
railing  will  be  installed  ])y  the  department  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  character  and  quality,  and  each  exhibitor  required  to 
pay  his  pro  rata  therefor. 

Signs  should  be  dignified  in  character  and  erected  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  light  of  neigh})oring  exhibitors,  nor  can 
they  project  into  the  center  of  the  building  so  as  to  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  passage  of  the  traveling  crane.  Exhil)itors  having  space 
on  the  main  longitudinal  aisle  will  place  their  signs  on  a  line  with  the 
columns  supporting  the  crane  or  in  the  rear  of  said  position. 

Suitable  lavatories  will  be  provided  adjoining  the  boiler  room  where 
apartments  will  be  available  for  exhibitors  and  their  friends,  and 
another  apartment  for  workmen  and  mechanics.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
unnecessary  for  exhibitors  to  plan  lavatorv  facilities  within  their  space. 

This  building  will  not  be  open  at  night.  As  nearly  the  entire  roof 
and  sides  of  the  building  will  be  of  glass,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  artificial  light. 

Hoping  to  receive  detailed  arrangement  of  your  exhibit  at  once,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  of  Machinery  and  Electricity. 


United  States  Machinery  Building  at  Vincennes, 

Novemheft'  1899. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  this  building,  I  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  the  progress  made  thus  far,  as  follows: 

After  a  number  of  changes  in  plans,  owing  to  additional  area  being 
secured  and  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  all  building  materials 
since  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  erecting  such  a  structure,  we  are 
able,  through  the  generous  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Compan}^  the  Clonbrock 
Steam  Boiler  Company,  the  Bullock  F^lectric  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Ball  Engine  Compan}^  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  and 
the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Company,  to  report  that  the  framew^ork,  the 
traveling  crane,  and  a  portion  of  the  power-plant  apparatus  will  be 
shipped  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Prairie^  sailing  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard  on  December  1,  1899. 

Kindly  note  thnt  the  trustee  has  been  authorized  to  call  the  second 
assessment  of  50  cents  per  square  foot,  which  I  trust  will  receive 
prompt  attention  at  your  hands. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  <f  Machine)^  and  Electricity. 


VIEW  IN  PALACE  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY,  SHOWING  FRENCH  COPPER  EXHIBIT  AND  METHOD  OF 

INSTALLATION. 
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Ojficiit!  (‘Inssip'caf ton  in  EntjUxJt  (tf  (rr(nijtx  IV  mnl  V {^inurhiino'U^ind 
tltci ricii tj)  triih  Frt'nch  trrms  to  ht'  nstt/  in,  shijtpintf. 

DePAIMMENT  of  M  A(’m\EliV  AM)  KlECTKK  ITY, 

( ’liicatitt^  Jtinminf  IttOO. 

In  (‘()in])lyin^^  witl)  tlip  ri'^fiihitions  IssikhI  NovpiiiIhm*  25,  ISPl),  (‘xhih- 
itors  in  (iroiips  I\’  and  \  will  find  tlio  following  data  of  valiio  in 
|)r()j)(M‘ly  tilling*  out  declaration  l)laid<s  and  marking  packajj^es. 

F.  K.  DPtAKE, 

I >i rector  <tf  Mnehi nerij  diol  Fleet rieittf. 

( Juore  I V. — Marhijierif. 

CLASS  ly.— STEAM  KX(JINES. 


Items  in  English. 


Wuy  in  wliich  goods  shonld  be  declansl  <ni  re¬ 
ceipts  or  waybills. 


Eire  l)o.\es,  furnaces . 

Chimneys  or  metal  stacks  for  boilers . 

Hollers,  stationary . 

Boilers,  .semistatibnary  or  portable  . 

Packing  and  fittings  for  boilers . 

.\ppliances  for  boiler  feeding: 

Bra.s.s  or  copper . 

Iron . 

Feed-water  heaters,  steam  driers,  superheaters - 

Steam  transmis.sion . 

Joints,  eock.s,  and  piping  (copper  or  brass) . 

Joints,  cocks,  and  i)iping  (iron) . . . 

Engines,  stationary,  portable,  and  .seraiportable  . . . 
Engines,  movable  * . 

Valve  gear,  condensers . 

Regulators  and  governors . 

Lubricating  apparatus  and  accessories . 

Engines,  moved  by  other  vapor  than  steam . 

Methods  of  te.sting  and  registering  steam  appara¬ 
tus,  a.ssociation  of  owners  of  steam  apparatus. 


Grilles  en  fonte,  fourneau. 

Chaudronnerie  on  tble. 

G^nC*rateurs. 

Ijocomobiles. 

[Objets  manufactures. 

Non  denommees,  emball6e.s. 

[pieces  de  machines,  non  d<>nomm^es,  embalK*es. 

Robinetterie  de  cuivre. 

Robinetterie  de  fer. 

Machines  non  dCuiommee.s,  embalR'cs. 

Tuyaux  en  cnivre. 

Robinetterie  de  cnivre. 

Robinetterie  de  fer. 

Machines  non  dt'nomm<'H‘s,  emball^es. 
Locomobiles. 

(Tuyanx  en  cuivre. 

[Robinetterie. 

Mt^caniques  non  d^nommee.s,  cmballt*es. 

Pieces  de  machines  et  de  mccaniqnes  non  deiiom- 
mee.s.  emballet*s. 

Machines  non  dCuiomm^es,  emballees. 

Librairie. 


Note. — The  French  terms  given  in  right-hand  column  should  not  be  construed  as  literal  transla¬ 
tions  of  English  items,  as  they  merely  relate  to  the  French  railway  freight  tariff. 


CLASS  20.— VARIOUS  MOTORS. 


Engines,  operated  by  hot  air,  gas,  petrolenm,  com- 
pre.ssed  or  rarified  air,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Parts  of  fittings  for  such  machines . . 

Ilydmulic  motors,  wheels,  turbines,  water-pres.sure 
engines,  horsepowers,  tumblers,  spring,  counter¬ 
weight,  and  pedal  motors,  etc. 


Machines  non  di‘nommf*e.s,  emballt*es. 


Pieces  de  machines  non  denommees. 

Machines  et  mecaniemes  non  denommees,  em- 
ballC*es. 


CLASS  21.— GENERAL  MACHINERY. 


Power-transmission  apparatus: 

Shafting,  pedestals,  guides,  jointed  systems, 
clutches,  pawls. 

Gearing  (steel  or  iron  wheel.s)  . 

Gearing  (rough  ca.st-iron  wheels) . 

Pul  ley. s — 

Steel  or  iron . . 

Ca.st  iron . 

Belts— 

Hemp . 

Woven . 

Not  specified . 


(Arbres  en  acier  on  en  fer  travaille.s. 

jPit^ccs  non  denommees  de  mC*caniqne.s  on  de 

(  machines. 

Rones  en  acier  on  en  fer. 

Roues  d’engrenage  en  fonte  non  travaillees. 

Poulies  en  acier  on  en  fer. 

Ponlies  en  fonte. 

Courroies  en  chanvre. 

Courroies  en  tissns. 

Courroies  non  d^nomm^es. 
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( iRorp  IV. — Machmcry — Continued. 

CLASS  21.— GENERAL  MACHINERY— Continued. 


Items  in  English. 


Power-transmi.ssion  ai)paratiis — Continued. 

Power  cables — 

Aloe  fiber . 

Cotton . 

Hemp . 

Governors  and  speed  regulators . 

Lubricating  apparatus . 

Apparatus  for  measuring  work  of  machines, 
counters,  speed  indicators,  dynamometers, 
pressure  gauges. 

Weighing  machines . 

Machines  for  testing  materials . 

Gauging  of  liquids  (instniments  for),  meters 
for  water  or  gas. 

Machines  for  handling  heavy  bodies,  cranes, 
lifts,  etc. 

Elevators . 

Machines  for  raising  water,  chain  pumps, 
rams,  etc. 

Fire  pumps,  fire  engines . 

Api)aratus  for  firemen’s  use  (ladders) . 

Hydraulic  presses . 

Accumiilators . 

Water  pipe  and  accessories — 

Enameled  iron . 

Not  specified . 

Brass  or  copper . 

Air  compre.ssors . 

Air  pipes . 

Ventilators . 

Transmis.sion  and  distribution  of  power  at  a 
di.stance  by  water,  steam,  or  air. 

Apparatus  and  associations  for  prevention  of 
accidents  by  machinery. 


Way  in  which  goods  should  be  declared  on  re¬ 
ceipts  or  waybills. 


Cables  en  alo6s. 

Cables  en  coton. 

Cables  en  chanvre. 

Pieces  non  d6nomm6es  de  machines  on  de  mC*- 
caniques,  embalhies. 

Pieces  de  machines  et  de  m6caniques,  emball6es. 
Instruments  de  precision. 


Instruments  de  precision. 

Machines  non  denommtie.s  embalK'es. 
Instruments  de  precision. 

Grues. 

Ascenseurs. 

Pompes  en  fonte. 

Machines  non  denommdes,  embaIR'es. 
J.’ompes  a  incendie. 

Echelles. 

Machines  non  denommties,  embalhies. 
Accumulateurs  a  gaz,  emballees. 

Tuyaux  en  fonte,  6maill^s  4  I’inRrieur. 
Tuyaux  non  d6nomm6es. 

Tuyaux  en  cuivre. 

Machines  non  denommdes. 

Machines,  embalRes. 

Tuyaux  en  fer  on  en  plomb. 
Veiitilateurs. 

Librairie. 

Objets  manufacture's  non  denomm^s. 
Librairie. 


CLASS  22.— MACHINE  TOOLS. 


(1)  For  working  in  metal: 

Machines  working  by  shock,  pressure  or  tpn- 
sion,  steam  hammers,  trip  hammers,  drop 
forging  and  swaging  machines,  punching 
machines,  shears,  stamps,  stamping  presses. 
Equipment  and  tools  for  handwork— 

Vises  . 

Files . 

Graving  tools,  taps  and  die.s,  screw  plates.. 

Methods  and  equipment  for  settling  out  work. 
Adju.sting  checking  and  testing  surface  plates, 
marking  gauges,  rulers,  squares,  compasses, 
etc.,  calipers,  .scribing  blocks,  comparing 
rules,  instruments  for  testing  shapes  and  di- 
mension.s. 

(2)  For  working  in  wood: 

Saws  for  felling  tre.ss,  cutting  uj)  logs,  .shaping, 
etc. 

Machines  for  squaring  timber,  planing,  turn¬ 
ing,  boring,  morti.sing,  tongueing  and  groov¬ 
ing,  shaping  and  copying. 

(3)  Various  machine  tools*  not  included  in  other 
clas.ses: 

Rollers,  drawbenches,  wire  drawing  machines, 
machines  for  stretching,  beating,  bending, 
welding,  etc. 

Tools  for  forging  and  preceding  machines . 

Anvils . 

Vises . 

Hammers,  cutters,  j)unches,  die.s,  swages . 

Machines  with  cutting  tools . 

Lathes,  drills,  boring  machincs.cuttingengines. 

Saws  for  cutting  metals . 

Machines  for  planing,  slotting,  and  grooving 
met  ah 

Special  tools  for  above  machines . 

Api)aratus  and  accessories  of  above . 


Machine.s-outils,  emballees. 


Etaux. 

Limes  pr^ parses. 

fTaillanderie  (cutting  tools)  non  d^nommC'e. 
\Ontils  non  d6nomm6s. 

Librairie. 

(liistruments  de  precision. 

(Outils  non  dt;nomm6s. 


Scies. 

IMachines-outils,  emballes. 


Machines-outils,  embalRs. 


Outils  non  d<3nommt*s. 

Fnclumes. 

Etaux. 

Outils  non  d6nomme's. 

Taillanderie  non  denomm6e. 
Machine.s-outil.s,  embalRs. 

Scies. 

Machines-outils,  emballes. 

I  Taillanderie  non  dC'nommee,  embalRe. 
fObjets  manufacture's  non  denommes. 
"(Outils  non  d6nomm6s. 
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< iKoi’i*  I V. — Mdcfiiiin'!/ — Coiitimied. 

CLASS  MACIllNK  TOOLS— Coiiliiiiifd. 


Items  in  English. 

Way  in  which  goo<1s  should  la*  declared  on  re¬ 
ceipts  or  waybills. 

(3)  Various  mad 
chiKse.s — ('on  tin 
Machines  en 
diamond;  i 
sharpening 
Grindstones  ( 
Grindstom‘s  ( 
Emery  wheel 
T(H)1s  of  corn 
Accessories  h 

bine  tools  not  included  in  other 
lued. 

iploving  as  tools,  grit,  emery,  or 
uacliines  for  grimling,  polishing, 

.  dressing. 

[ for  sharpening) . 

.Machinc-mitils,  emballes, 

Menlcs  i\  aiguiser,  mont«'‘cs  cn  caisses. 

Meules  A  emoudre. 

.Menlcs  en  (?meri. 

Outils  non  <R*nomm(*8. 

PiAccs  non  (U'‘nomm(*es  de  machines  on  de 
m/‘cani(iucs,  embalR'cs. 

'  f(tr  grinding  <ttT) . 

Is . 

ndum  and  diamond . 

31  these . 

( J Kori*  V, — Hlerlrlrifn. 


CLASS  23.— EL1<:CTKICAL  MACHINES. 


Apparatus  for  Koneratiiif?  currents: 

Dynamos,  pnalueiiiK  continuous,  alternating, 
or  jmlyphase  currents. 

Transmis.sion  of  energy  to  a  distance . . 

Motors  for  continuous,  alternating,  and  rotary 
field  currents. 

Mo«Iitication  of  currents;  transforming  dyna¬ 
mos;  alternating  current  transformers. 

Application  to  transportation;  electric  loco¬ 
motives. 


Electric  street  cars— 

Mounted . 

Not  movinted . . 

Application  to  mechanical  purposes: 

.\pplication  to  elevators . . 

Ai)plication  to  winches . 

.\pi>lication  to  cranes — 

Running  on  track . . 

Not . 

Application  to  capstans . 

.\pplication  to  transfer  tables _ 

.4pplication  to  machine  tools _ 

Magnetic  towing:  Conduits . 

Safety  appliances  and  regulators. 


/.Machines  non  d(f‘nomm6es,  eml)alh*es. 

\Dynamo.s. 

/Librairie. 
iCAbles  electriques. 

Machines  non  dt!‘nommees,emball(*es. 

Dynamos. 

Mecanicpies  non  dCmomm^es,  emball^es. 
Locomotives,  ne  roulant  pas  sur  rails /not  over 
6.50  meters  long  or  over  10,000  kilometers  in 
weight.)  (Locomotive  not  running  on  track.) 
Locomotives  roulant  sur  rails.  (Running  on 
track.) 

Tramways  montes. 

Tram  ways  demon t6s. 

Ascenseurs. 

Treuils. 

iGrues  roulant  sur  rails  (not  over  6.50  meters  long 
or  10,000  kilometers  in  weight.) 

Grues  ne  roulant  pas  sur  rails. 

(Molded  castings  not  specified.) 

Fontes  mouK'es  non  denomm6es. 

Librairie. 

.Machines-outils. 

Librairie:  Conduits. 

Instruments  de  precision. 


C L AisS  24.— E LECT RO-C H EM  1ST R Y. 


Batteries . . 

Accumulators . 

Equinment  and  general  processes  of  electrotyping 
and  electroplating. 

Production  and  refining  of  metals  or  alloys . 

Application  to  industrial  chemistry,  bleaching, 
disinfection  of  sewage  water,  treatment  of  sac¬ 
charine  juices,  manufacture  of  soda,  chloride  of 
potash. 


Piles  Cdectriques. 

.\ccumulateur.s  dYdectricit^*. 
Librairie. 

Objets  manufactures  non  d«?nommes 
Librairie. 


CLASS  25.— ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


Use  of  continuous  or  alternating  currents . . 

Arc  lamps . . 

Regidators . . 

Lamp  carbons . . 

Incandescent  lamps .  . . 

Special  installations:  I-Mctories,  public  offices,  pri¬ 
vate  residences,  central  stations:  application  to 
light-houses,  to  navigation,  to  military  art,  to 
public  works. 

.Apparatus  for  safety  and  regulation . . 

Meters . . 

Photometry: 

.\ppara'tus  for  determining  the  intensity,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  illuminating  power  of  light. 

Special  electrical  fittings . 

Chandeliers,  candelabra,  brackets,  ornaments, 
etc. 


Librairie. 

Lampisterie. 

Objets  manufactures  non  dCuiomm^s. 
Crayons  i)our  lampes  electriques  a  an*. 
Lampisterie. 

Librairie. 


Instruments  de  precision. 

Compteurs  electriques. 

/Instruments  de  precision. 

(Instruments  de  physique. 

Candi>labres  en  foiite  (cast  iron). 

Lampisterie,  objets  manufactures  non  denommC>3. 
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G  Rou  p  y . — Electri ci Uj — Con t  i  n  iied . 

CLASS  20.— TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELEPHONY. 


Items  in  English. 

Way  in  which  goods  should  be  declared  on  re¬ 
ceipts  or  waybills. 

Telegraph  instruments,  transmitters,  and  receiv¬ 
ers,  multiplex  apparatus,  .simultaneous  trans¬ 
mission.  Various  devices:  Relays,  .sounders, 
lightning  arre.sters. 

Transmis.sion  of  speech:  Telephones  and  micro¬ 
phones;  telephone  exchanges,  calls,  annuncia¬ 
tors. 

Simultaneous  telegraphv  and  telephony . 

Conduits  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires . 

Overhead  wires  (copper) . 

Subterranean  and  submarine  cables . 

1  Appareils  de  t(?lC'graphie. 
ndbrairie. 

Appareils  de  t^l6phonie. 

Librairie. 

fTuyaux  en  fonte,  non  d(^‘nomm6s. 

\Tuyaux  en  terre  cuite. 

/Fils  de  (‘uivre. 

(Cables  Cdectriques. 

Cables  Cdectriques. 

CLASS  27.— VARIOUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Items  in  English. 

Way  in  which  goods  should  be  declared  on  le 
ceipts  or  waybills. 

Scientific  apparatus  and  measuring  apparatus . 

Electricity  as  applied  to  therapeutics,  surgery,  and 
dentistry. 

Application  to  railroads,  mines, public  works,  sig¬ 
nals,  exploders. 

Electric  furnaces,  electric  welding  or  heating . 

Instruments  de  prt'cision,  de  physique. 

Objets  manufactures  non  d^nomm^s. 

/In.struments  de  physique. 

(Instruments  de  precision. 

/Librairie. 

(Objets  manufactures  non  d<!'nommes. 

Paris  Offices,  April  ^7,  WOO. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  most  respectfully  advise  you  that  construction 
and  installation  must  be  proceeded  with  in  Groups  IV  and  V,  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  with  all  possible  haste,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  every¬ 
thing  3"ou  can  to  have  our  section  in  a  finished  condition  b}"  the  end  of 
next  week. 

Trusting  you  will  do  ^mur  utmost, 

Yours,  veiw  truly,  F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  of  Machinery  and  Electricity. 

The  above  notice  was  sent  this  da}"  to  all  exhibitors  who  have 
addresses  in  Paris. 

April  27,  1900. 


Paris  Offices,  2Lay  If  WOO. 

To  all  exhibitcn's : 

1  beg  to  inform  3"Ou  that  there  are  over  100  packages  belonging  to 
exhibitors  in  the  Ibiited  States  section  in  the  station  at  Batignolles, 
which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  railroad  companv  to  have  taken  awa\"  at 
once.  1  would  suggest  that  .vou  call  at  the  above  station  and  have 
whatever  ma}"  belong  to  vou  removed  to  voui-  space. 

Kesi)ectfullv, 

F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  if  Machinery  and  Electricity . 
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May  2:^,  l'.)00. 

75  (lU 

I  should  like  to  moot  the  oxliibitors,  osj)ooi{dly  of  class  22,  011  tho  Bul¬ 
lock  Klocti’ic  Mamil'actiiriii<^  C'oinpany's  s])aco  to-morrow  (Thursday) 
at  H  o’clock  ]).  m.,  for  tho  pur])oso  of  discussing  an  important  subject. 

A  similar  mooting*  will  bo  hold  on  Friday  at  the  same  hour,  at  the 
rnitod  States  machinery  buildinji*  at  Vincomu's,  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  meetino-  above  called. 

UosjM'ctfully,  F.  F.  Drake. 

Director  o  f  Mdchineru  und  Elect ricltij . 


IRAKIS  Offices,  Jhih'  If  11)00. 

To  all  exhibitors: 

The  jury  in  class  22  will  begin  work  in  our  section,  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  Wednesday,  June  IJ,  at  b  o’clock  a.  m.  You  are  reipiested  to 
be  present  in  person  or  be  represented  by  a  competent  man  who  may 
explain  your  exhibit. 

Yours,  v^ery  truly,  F.  E.  Drake, 

Director  of  Machine ry  and  Elect ri city. 


Department  of  Machinery  and  P^lectricity, 

Paris  Offices,  October  23,  1000. 

In  order  to  prevent  delay  and  inconvenience  in  the  withdrawal  of 
exhibits  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  your  attention  is  called 
to  the  following: 

Castoms  formalities. — Customs  formalities  not  already  attended  to 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  P’rench  officials  without  delay,  as  other¬ 
wise  much  time  may  be  reejuin'd  to  procure  proper  clearance  if  left 
until  the  5th  of  November. 

Mannteiition  chary es  (f  ypathet  and  claret. — These  charges  should  be 
settled  direct  with  the  tirm,  or  with  Director  Blackmar,  or  satisfactory 
reason  given  the  latter  in  Avriting,  for  the  nonpaAunent  of  the  same. 

Departmental  bills. — Departmental  bills  covering  fixed  charges  for 
railing,  electrical  connections,  electricity,  and  special  charges  of  Avhat- 
ever  nature,  made  by  C.  1.  Drake,  trustee,  should  be  settled  with  him 
at  once,  he  rendering  official  receipt  therefor. 

Clearances. — Such  exhibits  as  may  be  returned  to  the  United  States' 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  consular  certificate  showing  the  origin  of 
the  goods,  port  of  export,  contents  of  cases,  etc.  TYr  proper  blanks 
and  other  information  apply  to  the  office  of  the  consul-general  for  the 
United  States,  86,  avenue  de  TOpera. 
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The  {il)()ve  hiivin^  been  (*oni])lie(l  Avith,  in  detail,  together  Avith  any 
other  regulations  Avhieh  may  ])e  ])ii])lished  by  the  French  administra¬ 
tion,  or  the  Commissioner-deneral,  the  exhibitor  aauII  receive  a  permit 
from  the  director  of  this  department  for  the  Avithdrawal  of  his  goods. 

Yours,  A^ery  truly, 

V.  E.  Drake, 

Director  o  f  Mach  inery  and  Dlectr laity. 


X()Ti(u:s. 

Paris  Offices,  Jane  ^3,  1900. 

To  <dl  ejJiihltor^: 

The  administration  of  the  Exposition  has  given  notice  that  all  of  the 
palaces  and  Imildings 'comprising  the  Exposition  are  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  8  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.,  during  Avhich  time  all  exhibits  should  be 
visible  for  inspection.  This  regulation  applies  to  Sundays  as  AA^ell  as 
Aveek  days,  and  should  lie  observ^ed  by  all  exhibitors  in  this  section. 
Yours,  A^ei’A"  truly, 

li.  Talbot, 

Acthu/  Director  of  Machinery  and  Electricity . 


Neav  York  Offices,  January  15^  1901. 

Gentlemen:  Under  date  of  October  1  a  circular  letter  Avas  issued 
to  the  exhibitors  in  the  department  of  machineiy  and  electricity,  from 
the  Paris  office,  rexpiesting  a  short  description  of  their  various  exhiliits, 
for  use  in  the  final  report  of  the  department  to  the  Commissioner- 
General.  NotAvithstanding  this  circular  and  repeated  personal  efforts 
to  secure  a  description  of  your  exhibit  Ave  have  rcceiA^ed  no  material 
AAdiatcAT'r.  We  are  extremely  luiAvilling  that  you  should  lie  left  out  of 
the  report  of  the  dejiartment,  but  as  all  of  the  material  has  already  been 
sent  in,  there  remains  but  a  A'ory  short  time  in  AAffiich  to  add  supple¬ 
mentary  matter. 

If  AU)u  can  foi-Avard  to  the  undersigned,  at  this  office,  Avithin  ten  days, 
a  short  account  of  the  chief  features  of  your  exhibit  at  Paris,  together 
Avith  such  photogra})hs  as  you  may  have  of  your  space  or  of  individual 
machines,  CA'cry  etfort  Avill  ])e  made  to  have  it  included  in  the  final 
report. 

IaT  UK'-  urge  again  tin'  importance  of  this  matter  and  lieg  you  for  an 
immediate  i-eply. 

Yours,  verv  trulv. 


f Fames  S.  Anthonv, 

AK'siJant  Director  (f  Machinery  and  Electricity. 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  GROUPS  VI,  XVII,  AND 
XVIII. 


Sent  to  (‘xhi})it()rs  in  (Iroiij)  VI: 


Chu’A(;o  Offices,  Jan  unnj  10^  IHUU. 

(iENTLEMEn:  Having’  betMi  appointed  dirc'ctor  of  tin*  (l(‘partin(*nt  of 
civil  engineering*  and  transi)ortation  hy  the  Coininission(‘i*-0(‘n(‘i*al  for 
the  Tainted  States  to  tlie  Paris  Ex])osition  of  IhOO,  1  desire,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  intending  exlnbitors. 

'Phe  limitations  of  space  ai*e  such  that  only  exhibits  of  th(‘.  most 
desirable  character  can  l)e  provided  for.  My  department  covers  (as 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibition  of  railways,  vessels,  and 

vehicles,  and  everything  relating  to  the  subject  of  trans|)ortation  and 
civil  engineering. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  well-known  preeminence  of  the  Uiuted  States 
in  this  department  among  the  nations  of  the  Avorld  will  be  so  well 
illustrated  at  I'aris  that  it  will  be  a  just  subject  of  patriotic  pride. 
From  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  its  influence  on  the  world’s 
markets  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  I  will  ])e  pleased  to  hear  from 
\"ou  on  the  su))ject  and  to  give  3^011  ain^  desired  information. 

Sincereh%  yours, 


Willard  A.  Smith, 


Director  of  the  De^xirtnient  (hnil  KoijineerbKj  and  Transportation, 


A  COLLECMTVE  EXHIBIT  OF  CIVIE  ENGINEERING. 

Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,^  Mag  16,  1809. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  IbOO  has  devoted  one  of  its  principal  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  best  location  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  to  the  subject  of  "‘civil 
engineering  and  transportation.”  In  this  building  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  the  United  States  has  secured  a  prominent  space  adjoining 
that  of  other  leading  nations. 

The  decision  to  locate  all  heavy  and  large  railway  exhibits  at  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  as  well  as  the  larg('  and  important  bicvcle,  automo¬ 
bile,  and  life-saving  exhiliits,  enabled  him  to  secure  large  additional 
space  for  these  classes  and  thus  greatlv  relieve  the  pressure  for  space 
in  the  "‘j^ialace  of  civil  engineering  and  transportation.” 

Germany,  Groat  Britain,  and  France  are  making  elaborate  and 
extensive  preparations  for  their  engineering  exhibits.  We  desire  to 
have  an  exhibit  of  American  engineering  which  shall  properW  repre¬ 
sent  our  countrv.  Everv  considei’ation  of  patriotism,  business  sagac¬ 
ity,  and  professional  yjride  calls  for  it.  Tt  has  met  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  American  Societv  of  Civil  Phigineers  and  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  both  of  which  organizations  have  appointed  able 
committees  to  cooperate  with  this  department  of  the  Commission  in 
securing  the  best  possible  representation, 
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Aniono-  tlie  npocitil  features  of  interest  will  be  topographical  models 
of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  of  the  principal  American  cities. 
The  States  of  ^Massachusetts  and  New  York  will  make  especially  valu¬ 
able  exhibits  of  their  engineering  development. 

A  COLLECTIVE  EXIIIHIT. 

As  most  exhibits  in  this  class  must  be  ])y  means  of  models,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings^  maps,  specimens  of  materials,  and  small  articles,  it 
is  evident  that  the  collective  plan  can  ])c  followed  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  By  this  means  a  thoroughly  representative  exhibit  can  be 
secured  at  a  very  small  expense  to  each  exhibitor. 

The  i)lan  is  as  follows:  An  engineer  of  ability,  speaking  French  as 
well  as  P]nglish  (and  possibly  German),  will  be  secured  to  take  charge 
of  the  exhibits.  When  in  Paris  he  will  have  two  or  more  competent 
assistants  to  aid  in  installing  and  caring  for  exhibits,  seeing  that  they 
are  properly  entered  for  award,  distributing  printed  matter,  and 
packing  and  shipping  the  exhibits  home  again. 

COST  OF  EXHIBITING. 

We  propose  to  receive  the  exhibits  properly  packed  for  trans- 
Atlantic  shipment,  at  our  warehouse  in  New  York,  where  the}^  arc  to 
be  delivered  at  the  exhibitor’s  own  expense.  From  that  point  we 
assume  entire  charge  of  them,  until  their  final  return  to  the  exhibitor 
again  at  New  York.  Transportation,  customs  entiy,  storage  of  pack¬ 
ing  cases,  installation,  care  of  exhibits,  explanation  by  competent 
attendants,  judicious  distribution  of  printed  matter — every  service 
and  every  expense  will  be  covered  by  the  charge  which  we  propose  to 
make  of  per  sipiare  foot  of  lioor  or  wall  space.  This  will  provide 
for  the  flooring  charge”  of  the  French  authorities,  platforms,  coun¬ 
ters,  tallies,  partitions,  cases,  framing  of  pictures,  etc.,  in  uniform 
style,  protection  from  the  sun,  and  general  decoration  of  the  space. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  engineer  in  charge  begin  his  duties  by  the 
1st  of  Jul}"  next.  He  Avill  undertake  to  communicate  with  exhibitors 
in  person,  Avherc  possible,  or  by  correspondence,  giving  them  the 
assistance  of  his  advice  in  the  preparation  of  their  exhibits.  It  will 
be  his  duW  to  study  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  exhibits,  so  that 
he  may  be  fully  prepai*ed  to  answer  questions  and  otherwise  represent 
the  exhibitor  ef^icientl3^  lie  will  prepare  a  uniform  sWle  and  size 
for  printed  matter,  so  that  visitors  can  seiaire  full  sets  for  binding  if 
desired. 

NATURE  OK  EXHIBITS. 

Models  of  machinery  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  working  models 
which  can  be  operated  bv  means  of  electilc  motors.  They  should  be 
made  to  scale,  and  should  be  accompanied  b}"  photographs  showing 
the  machines  in  actual  work. 
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IMiuto^^rjiphs  should  1)(‘  sufliciontly  hir^e  to  ho  clourly  so(‘u  when 
hiiM^’ on  tlio  walls,  which  will  bo  limited  to  12  le(d  in  heij^ht.  Only 
hio^h-orade  })hoto^raphs  will  lu'  aocei)t(‘d.  ddiey  should  lx*  mounted 
and  furnished  with  mats  (if  same  are  desired),  hut  unframed.  The 
frames,  o-lass,  etc.,  will  he  provided  in  Paris,  the  expense  Ixdn^ 
included  in  the  space  charoe. 

Albums  of  photoo-raphs,  blue  prints,  or  other  designs  should  he 
attractively  hound  and  substantial  enough  to  stand  considerable  han¬ 
dling  by  visitors. 

Drawings,  maps,  etc.,  should  bo  made  attractive  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive.  The}’  should  be  shipped  flat  or  in  rolls  and  will  be  pi-operly 
mounted  in  Paris. 

Small  articles  may  of  course  be  exhibited  in  full  size,  though  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  from  150  to  200  scpiare  feet  can  be  provided  for 
any  one  exhibit. 

It  is  evident  that  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  will  be  reasonably  efficient 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  intended  to  make  shipment  from 
New  York  by  December  15,  so  that  there  may  be  abundant  time  for 
installing  the  exhibit  complete  by  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  All 
contracts  for  platforms,  partitions,  counters,  tables,  framing,  railing, 
cases,  decoration,  etc.,  will  be  made  beforehand  in  Paris. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  price  named  ($0  per  square  foot  of  wall 
or  door  space)  is  reasonable.  The  entire  sum  will  be  expended  to 
advantage.  The  trouble  and  expense  to  the  exhibitor  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  can  be  extended 
only  to  what  are  considered  desirable  exhibits.  Applications  will  be 
passed  on  as  soon  as  received,  subject  to  enough  being  finally  received 
and  accepted  to  make  the  plan  an  assured  success.  Space  will  then  be 
allotted  and  a  payment  of  one-half  of  the  space  charge  wdll  be  called 
for,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  when  the  exhibit  is  shipped  to  our  New 
York  warehouse. 

We  solicit  a  prompt  and  careful  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
classification  of  this  department  is  given  below.  It  will  l)e  possible  to 
take  into  this  collective  plan  small  articles  for  marine  or  railway  use 
not  strictly  included  in  the  civil-engineering  classes  but  coming  within 
the  transportation  group. 

Bear  in  mind  that  outside  of  the  cost  of  the  article  exhibited  the 
only  expense  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  $6  per  square  foot  will  be 
freight  to  New  York  and  return. 

All  communications  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Willard  A.  Smith, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineei'ing  and 

Transportation^  Auditmdum  Building^  Chicago. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Canimissioner-  Geneixd. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - Id 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

GRori’  VI. — ('iviL  En(jineekincj — Transportation. 

Class  28. — Materinh,  e<jni])rnnit,  (tnd  ])r()ces.s  relatiiKj  to  civil  ciKjiiircriiKj. 

I)iiildiiio’  iiKitcrials  (other  than  timber,  materials  extracted  from 
((Harries,  metals,  and  ceramic  products):  Lime,  cement,  ])laster,  arti¬ 
ficial  stone,  etc.  K((uipnient  and  methods  of  production  of  these 
materials. 

^lethods  of  testing  ])uilding  materials. 

Preparation  of  building  materials:  Implements  and  methods  used  by 
stonecutters,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  joiners,  locksmiths,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  painters,  etc. 

E(|uipment  for  and  methods  used  in  earthwork:  Hand  tools,  excava¬ 
tors,  scrapers,  barrows,  dump  carts,  service  tracks,  hand  carts, 
trucks,  etc. 

E(piipmcnt  for  and  methods  (other  than  pumps)  for  preparing  foun¬ 
dations:  Piles,  pile  drivers,  screw  piles,  pneumatic  apparatus,  etc. 

Ecpupment  for  and  methods  of  transporting  and  distributing 
material. 

E((uipment  for  and  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  streets, 
public  promenades,  etc. 

Equipment  for  lighting  seacoasts  and  beacons. 

Equipment  for  and  methods  used  in  distrilniting  water  and  gas  (not 
including  gas  meters). 

E(iuipment  for  and  methods  used  in  pneumatic  telegraph. 


Class  29.. — Models,  plans,  and  designs  fov  puhlic  irorks. 

Roads  and  other  public  highways  on  land.  IR-idges  and  viaducts. 

Inland  navigation;  improvement  of  rivers;  construction  of  canals; 
dams,  locks,  lifts,  fixed  bridges,  or  drawbridges,  canal  ])ridges,  reser¬ 
voirs  and  feeders,  pumping  stations,  mechanical  towing,  and  warping; 
equipment  used  for  the  development  of  river  ports. 

Seaports;  general  arrangements;  jetties,  basins,  locks,  swing  bridges; 
e((uipment  for  development  (not  including  shipping). 

Maritime  canals. 

Provision  of  lights  and  lieacons  for  seacoasts. 

Protection  against  flooding  by  rivers  or  by  sea. 

Railways,  as  regards  plan  and  profile  of  the  line,  and  engineering 
works. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  in  cities. 

Water  supply,  sanitation,  and  gas  lighting  of  cities. 

S3\stem  of  telegraphy  by  compressed  air. 

Statistics,  ma})s,  and  i)ublications  relative  to  public  works. 

Construction  of  the  International  Exposition  of  1900. 
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'Fhe  collpctivo  j)lsin,  as  oiitliiual  ahovt',  will  also  api)!}’  to  all  models, 
ph()t()grai)lis,  drawings,  etc.,  and  small  article's  incliideul  in  tliefollowinj^: 

Class  82. — E<niiptnt‘nl  for  niHirai/H  and  street  rallirai/s. 

1.  Railways  of  standard  or  narrow  cauoe. 

Rermanent  way:  Grading-,  ballast,  (‘tc.,  tics,  rails,  chairs,  fish  ])lates, 
and  other  ])arts  of  the  track;  sw  itches  and  crossings;  stations;  transfer 
tables,  turntables,  and  bridges;  weighing  ai)paratus,  gauges,  and  acces¬ 
sories;  fixed  signals,  systems  and  ap})aratus  for  securing  the  safet\^  of 
tratlic;  water  supply;  snowsheds  and  fences;  track  repairers’  tools. 

Rolling  stock:  Locomotives,  tenders;  passenger  coaches;  freight 
cars;  se})arate  parts  of  above;  automatic  l)rakes;  train-signaling  ai)pa- 
ratus;  engine  houses;  shops  for  construction  and  repairs;  snow  ])low’s; 
ai)i)aratus  for  taking  various  observations;  dynamometers,  self-regis¬ 
tering  apparatus;  laboratories. 

Management:  Time  tables;  distri])ution  of  rolling  stock;  cleaning 
and  (ILsinfection;  signaling  of  train  men  and  various  systems  for  assur¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  traffic;  passenger  department;  tickets,  ticket  cases, 
posters,  taritis;  freight  department;  tai’ifls;  methods  and  c(iuipmcnt 
for  checking  and  handling  baggage  and  freight. 

2.  Other  railway  systems. 

Rack,  cable,  elevated,  sliding  raihva3^s;  movable  platforms. 

Permanent  w'a\’:  ^Motive  i)ow'er  or  motors;  rolling  stock. 

8.  Street  raihvays.  Various  types  of  tracks  upon  ditierent  kinds  of 
roads;  switches  and  crossings;  turntables;  ww^es  and  loops  for  turning; 
implements  for  track  laying,  cleaning,  etc. 

Cars  draw'ii  bv  animals:  Locomotives  and  automobile  vehicles;  roll¬ 
ing  stock  for  street  railways  operated  ])v  mechanical  traction;  braking 
appliances;  ecpiipment  for  using  stored  powder  (hot  WTiter,  compressed 
air,  electricity,  etc.). 

4.  Special  methods  of  transportation,  similar  to  raihva\"s. 

Transport  of  ships  over  raihva3"s. 

5.  Bibliograph3\ 

Statistics,'  special  maps,  and  various  publications  relative  to  railw  a3^s. 

Merchant-marine  exhibits  w  ill  be  located  in  a  ditierent  building  (the 
‘‘palace  of  navigation”).  Small  exhibits  in  this  class  can,  how'ever, 
come  under  this  plan  for  collective  exhibit  if  desired,  and  will  be 
properh"  installed  and  cared  for  in  their  proper  location. 


AWARDS. 

Collective  exhibits  receiving  an  award  w  ill  have  the  name  of  each 
participant  inscribed  on  the  diploma,  and  each  participant  w  ill  receive 
a  diploma. 

The  aw'ards  to  exhibitors  in  the  contemporaiy  Exposition  and  to  the 
collaborators  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  signed  133'  the  min- 
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ister  of  coniinerce,  industry,  posts,  und  telegraphs,  and  hy  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General.  They  will  1)0  diyided  into  the  elasses  following: 
Diplomas  of  grand  prize,  diplomas  of  gold  medal,  diplomas  of  silver 
medal,  diplomas  of  ])ronze  medal,  and  diplomas  of  honorable  mention. 


Sent  to  the  presidents  of  I’ailroads: 


May  18,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  3^011  kindly  read  the  inclosed  circular  letter  ?  1  would 
be  glad  to  include  in  our  collective  exhibit  of  American  engineering  some 
representation  of  3^our  road.  Your  engineering  department  could 
easih'  prepare  a  creditable  showing  in  the  wa}^  of  photographs,  draw-' 
ings,  etc.,  of  3"our  principal  structures  and  other  engineering  features. 
Your  mechanical  department  could  also  prepare  a  similar  showing  of 
3"our  motive  power  and  equipment. 

Econoiu}"  of  space  and  expense  woidd  be  subserved  bv  mounting 
these  in  durable  albums.  Wall  space  could  then  be  used  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  map  of  the  road,  and  photographic  illustrations  of  sceneiw.  The 
printed  matter  for  distribution  should  })e  descriptive  of  the  road,  the 
resources  of  its  territoiy,  etc.  In  this  manner  3^011  would  secure 
valualde  advertising  both  of  a  technical  and  popular  character. 

I  estimate  that  a  prett3^  fair  exhibit  of  this  kind  can  l)e  made  in  a 
floor  space  of  20  square  feet  and  a  wall  space  of  the  same  amount 
adjoining  each  other.  This  would  cost  $240,  which  you  will  see  by 
the  inclosed  will  cover  all  expenses  save  the  original  cost  of  the 
exhibited  articles  themselves.  It  is  probalfle  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  the  exhibit  could  be  presented  to  some  foreign  public 
institution  where  it  would  remain  as  a  permanent  advertisement. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject. 

Yours,  veiy  truly. 


WiT.LARi)  A.  Smith, 


Director  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Tramportation. 


Sent  to  civil  engineers  and  others: 

[Western  Society  of  Engineers.— Organized  1869,  iiicorporated  1880.  Office,  library  and  hall,  1786-41 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.] 

Chicago,  May  1800. 


Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inclose  herewith  jirinted  matter  concerning 
the  collective,  exhibit  of  engineering  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Societ3^  of  Engineers  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900. 
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'riic  coiiniiittcM*  cordially  invites  you  (o  join  in  their  (‘xliihit,  and  in 
that  inaniHM-  |)art iei|)al(‘  in  tin'  (‘xeeptional  advanta^^fi's  tliat  hav(‘  been 
V(‘rv  r(‘ei*ntly  otl'en'd  to  it  hy  tln‘  I’nited  Stat(*s  (\)inmission  thi’ou^h 
Mr.\N’illard  A.  Smith,  dirc'etoi’  of  civil  cni^ineerint;  and  ( I'ansportat ion. 

'riin  total  cost  to  th(‘  (‘xhihitor,  al’t(*r  tin*  <‘xhll)it  h‘aves  New  Yoi’k 
until  it  r(‘tiii*ns  t<>  N(*w  ^'ork.  will  l)('Sp»  p<‘r  scpiai’t*  foot  of  floor  or  wall 
spaeo.  A  niiinl)(‘rof  st  rietly  ])i'of«*ssional  exhibits  will  l)(‘ex(‘inpt  <‘Von 
from  this  charge. 

For  moriMh'tailod  information  we  i’(‘f(‘r  you  to  tin*  inelos(*d  circular. 
We  will  gladly  furnish  you  any  additional  infoi  ination  obtainable,  and 
aid  you  in  any  manner  we  can.  ' 

Verv  trulv,  vours. 


Faris  Exposition  Committee, 
Hy  Ralph  Mod.ieski,  CluiirnKni. 


a  ('oeeeotive  exhibit  of  carriages,  carriage  acc?:ssories,  harness, 

and  saddlery. 

Auditorium  Building,  CJticago^  July  1899. 

The  Haris  Exposition  of  1!)00  has  devoted  one  of  its  principal  ])uild- 
ino-s  in  the  best  location  in  the  Champs  de  ]\Iars  to  the  subject  of  ‘‘Civil 
engineerino-  and  transportation."  In  this  building  the  Conmiissioner- 
Cxeneral  for  the  United  States  has  secured  a  prominent  space  adjoining 
that  of  other  leading  nations. 

The  decision  to  locate  all  heavy  and  large  railway  exhibits  at  the 
Hois  de  Vincennes  as  veil  as  the  large  and  important  bicycle,  automo¬ 
bile,  and  life-saving  exhibits,  enabled  him  to  secure  large  additional 
space  for  these  classes,  and  thus  greatly  relieve  the  pressure  for  space 
in  the  “palace  of  civil  engineering  and  transportation.’' 

We  desire  to  have  an  exhibit  of  American  carriages,  carriage  acces- 
series,  harness,  and  saddlery,  M'hich  shall  properly  repr(‘sent  our 
country.  Every  consideration  of  patriotism,  business  sagacity,  and 
professional  pride  calls  for  it. 

A  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

The  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  has  been  reipiested  to 
take  charge  of  the  exhibit,  and  have  appointed  a  special  committee, 
with  authority  to  act  in  this  matter. 

By  having  a  collective  exhibit  it  can  be  made  thoroughly  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  industry  and  secured  at  a  comparativeh'  small  expense  to 
each  exhibitor.  The  Commissioner-Ceneral  Avill  afford  every  possible 
facility  and  give  every  as.sistance  in  his  power  to  make  the  exhibit 
attractive. 
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The  oniaiiieiitsil  entrances,  railinos,  etc.,  called  for  by  the  French 
authorities  Avill  be  desit>’ned  by  our  ])est  artists,  and  with  a  view  of 
niakino’  the  expense  as  moderate  as  possible. 

COST  OF  K.\'iniUTIX(J. 

44ie  Commissioner-deneral  has  procured  for  this  exhibit  3,600  square 
feet,  linely  located  on  one  of  the  central  aisles  of  the  palace  of  civul 
enoineering  and  transportation. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  in  charo-e  of  this  exhibit  a  manager  who  shall 
speak  several  languag-es,  be  emplo}^^!  for  one  year’s  time,  who  would 
attend  to  the  ship])ing  of  the  exhibit  and  the  proper  arrangement  of 
same,  also  to  the  packing  and  reshipment  where  necessary,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  in  the  United  States  after  the  Exposition  closes. 

There  should  be  two  porters  for  the  proper  care  of  the  exhibit;  then 
there  w^ould  be  the  Paris  Exposition  charges  for  flooring,  railings  and 
entrance  decoration,  floor  covering,  installation,  including  expense  of 
unpacking,  packing  for  reshipmeht,  storage  of  goods,  etc.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  36  vehicles  could  ])e  shown  in  the  space  designated,  and 
that  the  average  cost  for  each  vehicle  wmuld  be  about  $300,  including 
freight  and  terminal  charges.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  superintend¬ 
ent  begin  his  duties  at  as  earl}^  a  date  as  possible. 

He  Avill  undertake  to  communicate  wdth  exhibitors  in  person  where 
possible  or  hy  correspondence,  giving  them  the  assistance  of  his  advice 
in  the  preparation  of  their  exhibits.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  stud}"  and 
familiarize  himself  wdth  the  exhibits,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  prepared 
to  answer  questions  and'  otherwise  represent  the  exhibitor  efficiently. 

He  will  prepare  a  uniform  size  and  style  for  printed  matter,  so  that 
exhibitors  can  secure  full  sets  for  binding,  if  desired. 

NATURE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  director-general,  and  a  rule  of  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  that  all  goods  show  n  shall  lie  distinctive  in  style  and  finish. 

It  is  further  desired  that  representative  types  of  American  carriages, 
carriage  accessories,  harness,  and  saddlery  should  be  exhibited. 

PHOTOIiHAlMlS. 

Exhibitors  of  finished  vehicles  wdll  be  permitted  to  show  photographs 
of  all  styh's  manufactured  by  them,  but  no  photographs  w  ill  be  received 
or  show  n  from  other  than  ('xhibitors. 


DKAWINOS. 

It  is  ho])ed  that  arrangements  can  be  made  and  space  procured  for  a 
proper  display  of  the  work  of  the  technical  school  of  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association. 
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2ir) 


D.VTK  HF  .SIIM'MKNT. 

It  is  to  inilUo  .sliij)nH‘nt  from  N<‘W  York  not  liit(‘r  tluin 

Jamiarv  1,  I'.MIO,  so  that  then'  may  In*  ahimdaiit  tiim*  for  installing  tlio 
exhibits  compli'ti',  Ix'fori'  tin*  ojx'ninjjf  of  tin*  Exposition. 

All  contracts  for  (l(‘(•o!•ations,  (*tr.,  will  he  made*  l)cfor(‘liand  in  Paris. 

AWARDS. 

'riic  awards  to  (*xhil)itors  in  the  contemporai  v  Exposition  will  lx* 
issin*d  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  sioiK'd  hv  the  minist(*r  of  coiimn*rc(‘, 
industry,  posts  and  t(*l(*^raplis,  and  hy  tlx*  Commissioner^ r(‘neral. 
They  will  he  divid(*d  into  the  classes  followint^:  Diplomas  of  orand 
prize,  diplomas  of  o-old  medal,  di|)lomas  of  silver  m(*dal,  dii)lomas  of 
hronze  medal,  diplomas  of  honorable  mention. 

We  solicit  your  prom])t  and  careful  consideration  of  this  entire 
subject. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  department  to  make  the  exhibition  as 
com])lete  as  possible,  and  we  ask  your  aid  in  the  matter. 

All  communications  and  correspondence  should  he  address(*d  to 

WTllaki)  a.  Smith, 

I>lr<>cf<>r  of  the  Dejxirttm'nt  (tf  (t/rH  En(fn)eri'}n<i 
(Did  I'rxnxjxnidtiotu  Auditor iii-ni  Buddhuj^  (luca<f<>. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

( ^<nitiihixA(>n<'r-  (rexerdl. 

Approved: 

D.  ]\I.  Parky, 

President, 

Charles  F.  Kimball, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee, 

Henry  C.  HcLear, 

Secretaiy, 

Coixinittre  V(irria<ie  lUiUdcrs  Ndtlomd  Axxociation. 


CIRCULARS,  MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS,  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS, 
ETC.,  ISSUED  BY  C.  R.  DODGE,  DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
GROUPS  VII,  VIII,  AND  X. 

Circular  No.  1. 

EXHIBIT  OF  AGRU’ULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Waxldiujton^  D.  6'.,  May  7,  ISUO. 

The  Paris  PAposition  'will  o]>en  April  15,  1900,  and  close  November 
5  of  the  same  year.  The  D-rounds  are  located  in  the  center  of  Paris, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Kiver  Seine,  and  include  an  area  of  386  acres. 
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This  is  eqiuil  to  loss  thiin  ono-hulf  of  the  area  of  the  grounds  occupied 
])V  the  Coliunhian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

CI((ss/Jic((tion. — The  othcial  classitication  promulgated  by  the  French 
authorities  recognizes  18  exhibit  groups.  The  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  exhi))it  pertains  to  (iroiips  VII,  VIII,  and  X  of  this  classitication, 
and  embraces  the  products  iind  ap])lian(‘es  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  the  entii’c  range  of  food  substan(*es. 

A  collective  exliihit. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  space  available  at 
Paris  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  agriculture  and  the 
animal  industry  is  exceedingly  limited,  the  exhilnt  must  ])e  collective. 
This  means  that  no  individual  space  will  l)e  allotted  to  an  individual 
grower  or  manufacturer,  corporation,  or  association,  local  or  State, 
though  all  will  be  invited  to  cooperate  as  far  as  limited  space  will 
admit,  the  fullest  credit  to  be  given  for  contributions,  even  to  single 
samples  that  may  be  contributed  by  farmers.  The  exhibits  of  a  State, 
of  the  land  department  of  a  railroad  compan}",  or  of  an  individual  will 
be  treated  alike.  The  wheat  samples  will  be  shown  in  the  wheat 
exhibit,  which  will  represent  the  wheat  interest  of  the  entire  country; 
the  cotton  specimens,  from  whatever  source,  wdll  be  classified  together 
in  the  space  devoted  to  raw  textiles;  and  the  collections  of  so-called 
breakfast  foods  will  lie  brought  together  in  one  exhibit  in  the  section 
devoted  to  manufactures  of  farinaceous  products. 

Credit  to  exhihiton^. — By  the  comprehensive  system  of  labeling 
which  will  be  adopted,  the  name  and  address  of  the  contributor  or 
exhibitor  and  the  localitv  from  Avhence  the  specimen  was  derived  wilj 
always  appear,  and  in  the  case  of  State  or  other  association  exhil)its 
special  descriptive  placards,  neatly  framed,  will  be  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  in  or  upon  the  case  in  which  such  exhibits  are  installed,  in 
order  that  the  contributors  shall  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exhibit  as  an  advertisement.  Every  exhibitor  will  receive  the  same 
consideration  from  the  jury  of  jiwards  as  though  he  were  exhibiting 
on  space  allotted  to  him  as  an  individual  and  covering  many  square 
feet  in  area. 

Preixiration  and  {nvtallation. — The  United  States  Commission  will 
construct  the  necessary  cases  for  the  collective  display  of  the  exhibits 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  ])roducts,  these  to  be  uniform 
in  design  and  finish  and  elegant  in  appearance.  All  raw  products 
needing  preparation  for  exhibit,  such  as  the  cereals,  cotton,  wool,  etc., 
will  be  sent  to  Washington  to  be  selected  and  prepared.  In  their 
preparation  uniform  glass  jars  or  other  vessels,  panels,  bases,  frames, 
etc.,  will  be  used,  the  preparation  to  include  labeling  in  an  attractive 
manner  in  two  or  more  languages.  This  part  of  the  work,  including 
the  shipment  of  exhibits  to  Paris,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Exhibitors  of  purely  commercial  material,  such  as  the 
manufactures  from  the  raw  products  of  agriculture,  will  pay  the  cost 
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of  tho  cast*  or  ease's  oecii])ie(l  and  of  sjx'cial  installation  material  wln're* 
necessary  for  etlectivi'iu'ss  of  display. 

A  circular  with  rei^ulationsconce'rnino-  tin'  preparation  of  illustrative 
photographic  luati'rial  to  accoin|)any  (‘xhihits  will  Ix'  inaih'd  on  appli¬ 
cation.  (\)i‘res]X)ndenc(‘  relatin^^  to  tin'  details  of  ])n'parin<r,  ship])int(, 
and  installin*::  c'xhihits  is  solicit'd. 

For  the  Secre'tarv  of  A^i’iculture: 

(hiAKi.Es  Kk’Hakds  Doixie, 

iv(>  (uh!  Dfvrctor. 

Aj)proved: 

Fekdinam)  W.  Fe(’k, 

Coimu  h^hnier-  ( huernl. 


.  CIRCULARS  TO  AORK’ULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  EXHIlilTORS. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

1).  C.^  June  U  1^00.  • 

The  agricultural-implement  section  of  the  American  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  IhOO  will  be  installed  in  the  annex  to  the  palace  of 
ao-riculture,  which  will  be  erected  by  the  United  States  Commission. 
'Die  plans  for  the  buildino-  have  not  yet  been  detiniteh^  approved  b\' 
the  French  authorities,  although  it  is  hoped  that  such  approval  will  be 
o^ranted  in  a  foAV  days,  M'ith  agreement  to  certain  demands  pendinc;’, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  foi*  the  proper  installation  of  bulky 
machines. 

1  beo-  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  available  space  for  aoricultural 
machinery  in  the  annex  to  the  palace  of  agriculture  is  exceedingly 
limited,  notwithstanding  that  the  gross  space  amounts  to  over  33  per 
cent  of  the  gross  space  allotted  to  agriculture,  and  that  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  received  will  necessitate  making  the  individual 
allotments  in  such  areas  as  will  preclude  any  manufacturer  from 
attempting  to  show  more  than  leading  types.  In  view  of  the  very 
limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner-General  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  will  you  please  send  me 
at  3'our  earliest  opportunity  a  list  of  the  machines  3  ou  desire  to  show, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  imjxjrtance,  with  a  diagram  of  the  actual 
Hoor  space  each  machine  will  occupy,  without  regard  to  aisle  space,  the 
height  of  the  machine  also  being  given?  A  photogra])h  or  print  of 
the  machine  extracted  from  3*0111*  catalogue  is  also  desired  in  each 
instance. 

Several  manufacturers  have  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  a 
part  of  their  exhibits  In*  means  of  models.  1  will  state  that  a  pavilion 
case  (M’ith  2-foot  base),  occupying  floor  space  3  by  b  feet,  and  8  feet 
high,  w  ith  floor  and  one  shelf  (giving  a  total  of  oO  sipiare  feet  of  shelf 
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space),  which  will  l)e  suitable  for  such  a  display,  can  be  provided  for 
about  ^00.  These  cases  woidd  ))e  uniforiii  with  the  handsome  ebonized 
oak  cases  in  which  the  ao-ricultural  exhibits  will  be  disphu^ed  in  the 
palace  of  agriculture,  and  can  ])c  furnished  at  contract  prices.  Such 
case  installation  for  models,  if  generally  adopted,  would  not  onh’  add 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  agricultural-implement  exhibit  as  a 
whole,  but  would  enable  a  manufacturer,  by  means  of  a  few  full-sized 
machines  of  leading  types,  and  models  of  the  remainder,  to  exhibit 
practical!}"  an  entire  line.  Your  views  regai'ding  this  suggestion  are 
invited,  with  a  definite  statement  as  to  your  wishes. 

1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to'circular  No.  2,  relating  to  photographic 
exhibits.  Every  manufacturer  should  be  represented  b}"  at  least  one 
portfolio.  Please  note  ])articidarly  the  second  pai’agraph  on  the  third 
])age  of  the  circidar  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Portfolios  of  uniform 
size  and  appearance  can  be  supplied  at  small  cost. 

I  am,  respectfully,  Chas.  Richards  Dodge, 

Director  of  Agriculture. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

(  %))!  at  isAoner-  (ieneTal. 


EXHIBITS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ANNEX.  GROUP  VII. 

^Memoranda  for  exhibitors. 

After  consultation  with  the  director  in  chief  of  exhibit  departments 
of  the  Paris  Exposition,  1  am  able  to  lay  before  you  the  following 
statements  in  relation  to  space  and  the  manner  of  installing  exhibits 
in  the  agricultural-machinery  annex. 

The  accompanying  blue  print  will  show  you  your  space,  and  its 
relation  to  the  flooi*,  as  a  whole.  Pinned  to  this,  drawn  to  a  smaller 
scale,  is  a  plan  of  the  wall  space  in  the  rear  of  3"our  allotment,  upon 
which  you  can  install  to  the  height  of  0  feet  from  the  platform,  not 
covering  an}"  window  space. 

Platforms  will  Ix'  re(piired  uniform  throughout  the  building,  to  be 
erected  to  the  height  of  8  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  building,  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhibitors,  upon  contract  made  for  the  exhibitors  by 
the  Commission.  By  making  a  contract  for  the  whole  in  this  way  we 
are  assured  that  money  will  ])e  saved. 

The  form  of  railing  inclosing  exhibits,  and  running  along  the  aisle, 
will  be  wooden  ])osts  with  plush-covered  rope  between — this  to  be 
furnished  by  contract  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  ireneral  color  of  woodwork  in  the  buildine-,  and  of 
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wli(‘r(‘  sucli  SUV  iu*(‘(lt‘(l  on  tlio  sikku*,  will  Ik‘  (‘bony  linisli.  'I'liis 
(lo(‘s  not  apply  to  desks  sirnl  t‘iirnitur(‘.  As  n(‘ar  as  w(‘  can  (let(‘rniine, 
posts  are  I  foot  in  (Iiain(‘t(‘r.  'riu'se  may  ))(‘  eov(*r(‘(l  with  (‘xliibits  to 
the  heit^ht  of  10  teet  from  the  floor  of  the  platform. 

No  harvesters  or  other  full-size  maehim's  will  be  shown  in  motion. 
If  it  is  (It'sirt'd  to  show  mo(h‘ls  in  motion,  ph‘as(*  stat(‘  your  r(*(piire- 
ments  in  writing,  that  tin'  matt(‘r  may  be  taken  uj)  with  the  authorities. 

While  the  building-  will  not  b(‘  litrht(‘d  at  nit^ht,  an  (d(‘etrie  eui’rent 
must  be  provided  for  the  few  are  lights  that  will  b(‘  n(*(Hl(‘d  in  the 
proper  i)oliein^’  of  the  building. 

The  wall  colors  will  be  a  liji^ht  ))ull  on  the  body  of  the  wall,  with 
saj^e-t^reen  dado  and  fri(}ze.  Between  the  windows,  above  the  d-foot 
dado  stri]),  will  be  placed  the  tlao\s  or  other  material  wliieh  will  com¬ 
prise  the  decorative  features  of  the  buildino-.  It  mav  be  that  the 
si^ns  will  be  ])laced  upon  the  wall,  between  tlie  windows,  forming  a 
part  of  the  decoi’ative  feature.  This  matter  w  ill  not  be  settled  until 
we  reach  Paris,  for  the  reason  that  the  conditions  must  be  studied  as 
they  actually  exist  in  the  building  and  not  as  present'd  upon  mere 
architects'  draw  ings.  The  sw  inging  signs  over  the  aisles  are  objec¬ 
tionable  for  sev^eral  reasons.  All  signs  will  ])e  prepared  for  the 
exhibitors,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  throughout  the  building.  It  is 
our  present  intention  to  place  upon  each  machine  a  la])el  1)  by  14 
inches,  framed  under  glass.  The  matter  for  these  labels  is  taken  from 
the  catalogue  sheets  sent  in  b}'  the  exhibitors.  Where  small  parts 
require  labeling,  a  small  label  wdll  be  used. 

CiiAS.  Richards  Dodge, 

Dmctoi'  of  A(fnculture. 


^retnoranda  in  relation  to  trooh  (p'ain^  and  cotton  exliihiU. 

[Paris  Exi>()sition  of  1900.] 

Name  of  contributor, - . 

Post-ottice, - ;  county, - ;  State, - . 

Breed  association, - . 

Doicriptum  of  samplers. — Breed  of  slieep, - ;  sex  of  sheep, 

- ;  age  of  sheep, - ;  weight  of  sheej)  after  shearing, - ; 

weight  of  fleece,  - ;  washed  or  uinvashed,  - ;  number  of 

days  growth, - ;  price  received  for  last  clip  of  wool, - . 

Remarks: - . 

jS.  B. — Fill  out  blank,  and  seal  up  inside  of  bag  before  mailing. 
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P\)RM  K. 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Was/dn(/t(m,  1).  61 


I  inclose  herewith  order  No. - ,  on - - ,  in  accordance 

with  your  recjuisition  No.  - . 

Ry  order  of  the  representative  and  director: 

Ch  ief  Clerk. 


U-.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Statistician, 
Washington,  1).  61,  Octoher  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  have  not  already  forwarded  the  sainples  of  cotton 
you  were  so  ^ood  as  to  promise  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  3"ou  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  sending  them  in  at 
once.  The  steamer  that  is  to  transport  the  agricultural  exhibits  will 
sail  from  this  country  November  15,  and  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  as  little  material  as  possilde  left  over  for  subse(|uent  ship¬ 
ment,  both  as  a  matter  of  expense  and  of  convenience.  1  am  particu- 
larl}"  desirous  that  you  shall  have  the  credit  of  exhibiting  some  of  3^111* 
cotton  at  the  greatest  exposition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  You  will 
greath^  oblige,  therefore,  1)3^  sending  the  promised  samples  immediately 
on  receipt  of  this  communication. 

Veiy  respectfull3^,  vours, 

1 

Cotton  Expert,  United  States  Commission 

to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 . 


For^i  a. —  Used  in  referring  correspondence  to  Dejxrrtment  experts  and 

assistants. 

CORRESPON DENCE  RECORD. 

Letter  from  M - . 

Subject: - . 

Dated - ,  1S99. 

Kespectfullv  referred  to - ,  1899,  with  request  that  the  - 

original  and  inclosures  be  returned  to  this  olhce,  with  a  carbon  cop3^ 
of  repl3%  for  filing  for  future  reference. 

Inclosures: - . 

Letter  answered  and  returned,  with  reply, - ,  1899. 

Respectful  13^, 


(Please  sign  and  return  this  record  sheet  with  letter  and  replv.) 


PUBLISHERS  BUILDING,  GROUP  III  ANNEX,  ESPLANADE  DES  INVALIDES,  NORTH  AISLE,  LOOKING  WEST. 
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Form  L. 


^VASHI^(;TO^,  I).  (\ 


- :  Iiiclosocl  ])U‘sis(‘,  find  your  jiccoimt,  in  (lupliciitc,  iu  amount 

^ - ,  (lat(‘(l - ,  ISIM.I,  aj^uiiust  tlin  Paris  Fx])()siti()n,  I'.MK) 

(a^riiailturo),  transtVrivd  to  ollicial  forms.  Kindly  si^n  tlio  same  at 
the  l)ott()m,  on  the  line  indi(*ated  hy  a  pcmcil  mark ‘"X,”  and  return 
to  me  in  tlie  inelosed  enveloi)e,  which  re(juires  no  ])osta^e,  and  I  will 
forward  it  to  the  proper  othcial  for  ])ayment. 

The  signature  should  corres])ond  with  the  name  as  written  at  the 
toj)  of  the  voucher,  and  must  he  ))y  the  i)rincij)al  and  not  “hy'’  some¬ 
one  else  as  a^ent.  In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  name  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  should  tirst  he  w  ritten  or  stam])ed,  and  follow  in<(  it  the 
signature  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company  w'ith  his  title. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  nothinj^  he  w  ritten  on  these  forms  hut 
the  sifjnature. 

Very  tiady,  3^ours, 

VlIAKLES  KiniARDS  DoiKJE, 


Director  of  ^Agriculture  for  the  Coinriiissioiier-  General. 


F(^rm  N. 

AVasiiinotox,  I).  C. 


- :  1  inclose  herewith  Secretaiy  and  Dishursing  Agent  Fred. 

Brackett’s  check,  Xo.  - ,  in  amount  ^ - ,  in  settlement  of  ^"our 

account  against  the  Paris  Exposition  (agriculture). 

Very  truh^,  yours, 

C’h ARLES  Richards  Dodge, 
Director  (f  Agriculture  for  the  Comniissioiier-  General. 


Form  S. 

[Exhibit  department:  Agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products.] 

Washington.  D.  C\ 


I  heg  to  inform  3^011  that  your  shipment  of - ,  containing  3"our 

exhibit  in  Group - ,  American  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 

1900,  has  heen  received. 

Thanking  3^011  on  hehalf  of  the  director  of  agriculture, 

I  am,  veiy  trul3%  3'ours, 


In  Charge  of  Receiving  and  Shigyping. 
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AppJlcdtion  for  rejiresentutlon  in  the  /V/'/.v  Kxjxmtion  of  1900^ 
OroKj)H  yiliDHlX. 

Name, - . 

Residence, - . 

Business, - . 

Proposed  exhibit, - . 

(B’oup - ,  class - .  (See  Classification.) 

Notk. — As  the  exhi])itH  in  (o’oups  VII  iind  X  (ajjrieulture  and  food  products)  will 
be  installed  in  Paris  collectively  (see  Circular  No.  1,  inclosed),  no  space  allotments 
to  individuals  will  be  made.  Suitable  uniform  cases  of  handsome  desijrn  will  be 
constructed  to  cover  the  entire  space,  and  all  exhibits  will  be  installed  in  these  cases, 
according  to  the  classification,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commission. 
Applications  for  floor  space,. therefore,  are  not  necessary. 

Value  of  the  exhibit, - . 

Please  furnish  a  detailed  description  of  the  proposed  exhibit,  with 
list  of  products  desired  for  exhibition.  (The  quantities  will  be  decided 
upon  later  by  correspondence.) 


State  number  of  photographs  or  charts  (size  22  bv  28)  (see  Cii’cular 
No.  2):  - . 

Date, - .  189 — .  (Sign) - . 


Application  for  reprereatatlon  in  the  Pari^  Kxp<r<ition  (f  1900. — 

Tobacco  exhibit. 


(Date  of  application) 

Name  of  contributor, - . 


Address, - , - . 

Business, - . 

Commercial  types  and  varietie.s. 

Grades. 

Total  number  of  samjiles  for  which  labels  are  wanted,  - . 

Remarks: - . 


Iiiroice 

[Exhil)it  (lopurtmeiit:  .Vgriculture,  horticulture,  nnd  food  product.s.J 


I’aris 

shipping 

Warehouse 

No. 

Contents. 

Weight. 

Cubic  feet. 

Remarks. 

I’onnd.s. 

Kilograms. 
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(’lR( T'LAK  No.  2. 

EXIllHITS  OF  PHOTOORAIMIS  AM)  CHARTS. 

r.  S.  Department  of  A(iRi(XLTL'RE, 
ID/.v/fo/r/A)/),  />. 

Wheiv  it  isdesinihle  to  illustrate  rural  ocoiioniv,  to  show  farui  huild- 
iii^^s,  the  oi)eratioMs,  methods,  and  a})pliauees  of  American  a<,^riculture 
and  horticulture,  which  include  cultivatin^^  harvesting*,  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops,  or  to  illustrate  the  ap})liances,  machinery,  and  methods 
employed  in  tlie  i)reparation  of  food  ])roducts  or  similar  industries  (such 
as  factory  and  mill  interiors,  etc.),  limited  space  necessitates  the  use 
of  charts  and  photographs,  these  to  he  exliihited  in  portfolios,  (‘ach 
containing  id  sheets  or  cards,  proper  shelf  space  for  which  will  he 
arranged. 

For  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  who  may  desire  to  use  such  illustra¬ 
tive  material,  the  following  regulations  are  hereh\'  promulgated: 

Size  und  f(^nn  of  mounts. — Photographic  prints  must  be  mounted  on 
heavy  white  cardboard,  measuring  22  by  28  inches,  Jf  small  photo- 
grai)hs  are  used  several  prints  may  ])e  mounted  on  one  sheet,  though 
margins  of  not  less  than  2^  inches  must  be  provided  for.  Bromide 
enlargements,  one  print  to  the  sheet,  should  measure  IG  by  22  inches, 
which,  when  mounted,  will  leave  a  8-inch  margin. 

The  descriptive  lettering  under  each  picture  should  be  plain,  and  the 
legend  concisel}^  and  briefly  stated.  It  nui}"  be  advisable  to  use  a  uni¬ 
form  style  of  portfolio.  In  this  case  the  portfolios  will  l)e  furnished 
at  the  cost  of  making  and  lettering. 

Charts,  lithographs,  heliotvpes,  etc.,  may  be  exhibited  in  similar 
portfolios.  These  must  be  in  the  form  of  detached  sheets,  and  should 
be  prepared  or  printed  on  substantial  paper,  and  in  ever\^  instance  must 
conform  to  the  22  by  28  size,  though  2-inch  margins  will  be  allowable. 

H hits  regarding  the  nial'lng  <f  negatives. — Care  should  be  taken  to 
choose  the  most  favorable  position  when  photograi)hing  buildings. 
The  photograph  of  the  front  of  a  l)uilding  is  often  less  satisfactory  than 
one  taken  from  another  position.  The  time  of  day  should  be  selected 
which  will  give  the  most  favorable  light.  All  unsightly  objects  in  the 
neighborhood  of  buildings  should  l)e  removed,  and  a  position  should  be 
chosen,  if  possible,  which  is  unobstructed  by  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
and  similar  objects.  In  interior  views  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  proper  lighting,  and  onh^  such  subjects  should  be  chosen  as  ma}^ 
be  readily  and  satisfactorih"  })hotographed. 

When  photographs  are  made  of  machinery  or  apparatus,  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  there  shoidd  be  a  proper  background.  Many  photographs  of 
this  kind  are  ruined  b}"  using  a  soiled  cloth  or  figured  fabric  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  while  others  are  spoiled  by  unsightly  objects  (windows,  etc.)  in 
the  distance,  or  immediately  back  of  the  objects  to  be  ttiken.  In  pho¬ 
tographing  fieldwork,  etc.,  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  choos¬ 
ing  position  and  lighting  as  in  case  of  buildings. 
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Animiils  should  l)e  photographed,  if  possible,  in  proper  positions 
and  in  favorable  surroundings,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  injured  by  too  sharp  contrasts;  avoid  also  the  shadows  of 
buildings  or  fences;  and  no  unsightly  objects  should  appear.  No  per¬ 
son  should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any  photograph  unless  his  presence 
is  necessary.  Thus  in  an  interior  view  of  a  factoiy  the  employees 
should  be  at  work,  as  a  person  standing  in  the  foreground  for  no  obvi¬ 
ous  reason  mars  the  picture.  No  person  should  look  at  the  camera  or 
appear  to  be  posing  for  his  portrait  save  in  group  pictures  (as  the 
operatives  of  a  factory),  where  the  portrait  idea  onl}^  is  considered. 

PliotographiG  'material  desirable. — Undoubtedly  portfolios  of  photo¬ 
graphs  accompanying  exhibits  will  form  a  veiy  effect! v^e  presentation 
of  useful  data,  and  afford  information  to  the  public  that  could  not  be 
presented  in  any  other  wajL  And  such  material  will  also  prove  inval¬ 
uable  to  the  jury  of  awards  when  passing  upon  the  exhibit  it  illustrates. 

Exhibitors  d'esiring  to  submit  charts  or  photographs,  as  above, 
should  state  the  number  of  sheets,  size  22  by  28  inches,  that  will 
accompany  their  exhibits,  with  a  catalogue  of  subjects,  in  order  that 
space  for  the  portfolio  may  be  provided.  One  or  more  portfolios  may 
be  exhibited. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Charles  Richards  Dodge, 

Representative  and  Director. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissioner-  General. 


Circular  No.  3. 

EXHIBIT  OF  GRAINS  AND  CEREALS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington^  D.  O. ,  June  i,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  selected  to  make  an  exhibit  of  samples  of 
the  leading  grains  and  cereals  produced  in  your  section  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

The  collection  of  the  agricultural  exhibits  for  this  Exposition  is 
placed  by  the  law  of  July  1, 1898,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  exhibit  in  its  entirety  will  illustrate  the 
material  and  resources  of  the  country  at  large. 

Considering  the  imporbince  of  our  export  trade  in  grain,  and 'the 
possibility  of  enlarging  the  commercial  benefits  to  the  country  through 
this  great  Exposition,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  together  in 
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Pai’is  most  complete  and  eomprelieiisivc' (‘xliibit  of  ourcei  t‘al  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  lu^  secured.  As  tlie  space  that  has  heeii  allotted  for  the 
exhibition  of  our  u-rains  is  exceedingly  limiU'd,  the  (‘xhi))it  must  l)e 
collect iv(',  which  means  that  no  individual  sptice  will  Ixi  ^rant(‘d  to 
associations,  corporations,  counties,  or  States,  the  exhibit  to  represent 
the  country  as  a  whole,  with  fullest  credit  to  every  contributor.  You 
are  uroed,  therefore,  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  collectinj^  this 
exhibit,  and  invited  to  send  samples  of  the  cereals  of  your  section. 
Not  over  twenty  samples  of  all  varieties  can  ])c  received,  and  in  select¬ 
ing  and  forwarding  these  you  are  recpiested  to  observe  the  following 
rules  and  regulations: 

1.  Leading  varieties  of  the  cereals  that  are  growui  to  any  considera¬ 
ble  extent  in  your  section  are  desired,  as  follows:  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  })uckw'heat,  rice,  broom  corn,  millet,  kalHr  corn,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  corn,  rice  corn,  milo-maize,  etc.  Not  over  two  varieties  of  any 
one  grain  should  be  sent.  Corn  should  only  be  sent  in  the  grain,  not 
in  the  ear. 

2.  In  every  case  a  good  average  sample  of  the  present  year’s  crop 
should  be  selected,  but  there  must  be  no  picking  over  of  individual 
grains  to  secure  the  largest  and  plumpest,  as  any  such  hand-picked 
samples  will  ])e  rejected  by  the  grain  experts  ^yho  will  prepare  the 
collection  for  exhibit. 

J.  All  samples  should  be  secured  as  nearly  at  the  time  of  thrashing 
as  possilde,  as  they  will  then  be  more  likely  to  be  of  av^erage  (plalit3^ 
The  grain  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  no  sample  containing  dirt 
or  other  seeds  Avill  be  accepted. 

4.  In  selecting  samples  of  any  cereal,  preference  should  always  be 
given  to  the  variety  most  commonly  growui  in  the  section.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  if  ])oth  the  varieties  Fulcaster  and  Valley 
happen  to  be  growm  on  the  same  farm,  and  Fulcaster  should  be  the 
variety  most  commonly  produced  in  your  section,  first  choice  should 
be  made  of  that  variety.  But  if  there  is  any  particular  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  some  other  variety,  send  a  sample  of  that  also.  However,  it 
is  not  desira])le  to  send  samples  of  more  than  tw'o  varieties  of  the  same 
cereal,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  it. 

5.  You  will  find  inclosed  a  number  of  blank  forms  headed  '"Memo¬ 
randa  relating  to  grain  exhibits.”  One  of  these  blanks  should  be  tilled 
out  for  each  sample,  and  the  tilled  ])lank  should  be  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  bag  containing  the  grain  before  it  is  sewed  up.  Write  plainly, 
giving  data  fully,  as  these  blanks  are  to  be  used  in  making  up  the 
labels  that  will  be  placed  on  the  sample  in  Paris,  upon  which  labels 
your  name  and  address  w  ill  also  appear.  Omission  to  inclose  a  tilled 
blank  w  ill  reject  the  sample. 

8.  Doc.  282,  pt  2 - 15 
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().  P\nir-(|iuirt  .siiiiiples  slioukl  he  contributed,  Inig.s  for  wliieli  will  be 
sent  you,  together  Avith  sliippino*  direetions,  ns  soon  us  you  have  noti¬ 
fied  the  o-rain  expert  in  eharge  as  to  the  number  of  samples  you  will 
be  a))le  to  contribute.  With  the  4-quart  bags  a  numlier  of  linen 
address  tags  will  also  be  sent  you.  One  of  these  tags,  tilled  in  with 
your  name  and  address,  must  be  tirmly  attached  to  every  4-quart  bag 
containing  a  sample  of  grain  before  shipping.  A  United  States  mail 
sack  will  be  sent  you,  in  Avhich  the  samples  of  grain  in  bags  should  be 
forwarded  to  Washington  through  your  local  post-office. 

As  soon  as  this  circular  is  received  Avrite  for  bags  and  shipping 
directions,  using  one  of  the  inclosed  post-free  addressed  envelopes  for 
the  purpose.  State  the  number  of  bags  required,  giving  name  and 
full  address,  Avritten  plainly.  After  the  bags  have  been  received  and 
tilled,  and  Avhen  ready  to  ship,  Avrite  out  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  grain 
selected,  Avith  3^0111'  name  and  address,  and  mail  to  M.  A.  Carleton, 
grain  expert,  Division  of  Vegetable  Ph3^siology  and  Pathology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Avhom  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed.  Use  the  second  envelope  Avith 
the  printed  address  for  this  purpose.  All  material  should  be  sent  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  and  no  shipment  should  be  made  to 
reach  Washington  later  than  September  15,  1899. 

In  order  to  insure  proper  identification  of  the  samples  Avhen  received 
in  Washington,  please  folloAV  these  instructions  carefull\\ 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Charles  Richards  Dodge, 
liejjrescidative  and  Director^ 

Approved : 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Com  minmoner-  General. 


Circular  No.  4. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Waslungton.^  I).  6'.,  June  J  1809. 

Dear  Sir:  The  .collection  of  the  agricultural  exhibit  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  is  placed  b}^  hiAV  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Agriculture  for  administratiA^e  purposes.  It  is  to  be  an  exhibit 
of  the  material  and  resoui’ces  of  the  countiy  at  large.  The  commer¬ 
cial  benefits  to  the  important  tobacco-producing  sections  of  our  countiy 
Avill  no  doubt  be  great.  Therefore,  each  groAver  and  dealer  in  leaf 
tobacco  should  take  an  active  interest  in  making  the  exhibit  in  every 
Ava}^  a  creditable  one.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  placed  the 
collection  of  samples  and  the  arranging  of  the  leaf -tobacco  exhibit 
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ululiM*  tlip  iiiiinediatc  dialup  Prof.  Milton  \Vhitn(*v,  child’  of  the 
Division  of  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  hy  Mr.  M.  L. 
Floyd,  tobacco  ex])ert  of  the  Division  of  Soils  and  special  a^ent  for 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  PdOO.  Mr.  Floyd  will  visit  the  principal 
tobacco  districts  and  confer  as  far  as  j)ossible  with  all  who  wish  to 
contribute  samples. 

As  the  space  allotted  for  the  leaf-tobacco  exhibit  is  exceiMin^ly  small, 
the  exhibit  will  of  necessity  be  a  collective  one,  and  no  individiud, 
corporation,  or  association  will  be  j^iv'en  special  cases  or  floor  space, 
but  exhibits  can  and  will  ])e  received  from  individuals,  associations,  or 
corporations  to  form  a  i)art  of  the  j^cneral  exhibit.  The  aim  of  the 
Commission  is  to  have  each  important  tobacco-growin<^  section  as  wcdl 
represented  as  possible  and  the  exhi])it  as  a  Avhole  as  line  as  possi))le. 
Therefore,  the  Commission,  while  soliciting  contributions  of  samples 
from  all  who  have  line  specimens  to  olfer,  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  samples  that  may  be  sent. 

AVhen  samples,  after  careful  consideration,  are  accepted,  such  sam¬ 
ples  will  be  carefully  labeled,  giving  the  t3'pe,  variet}',  and  grade  of 
the  leaf,  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  contributor  and  the  locality 
in  which  the  sample  was  produced.  By  this  comprehensive  s}  stem  of 
labeling  everv  contributor  can  and  will  receive  the  same  consideration 
in  the  awarding  of  medals  and  diplomas  as  though  he  were  exhibiting 
on  space  previous!}"  allotted  to  him  as  an  individual.  Exhibitors  of 
raw  material  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  individual  or  com¬ 
mercial  beneht  to  accrue  to  the  special  exhibitor,  while  general  ))enefit 
would  accrue  to  the  section  where  the  sample  was  produced,  to  the 
United  States  at  large,  and  to  the  Commission,  will  not  be  charged  for 
such  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  is  to  ))e  selected  and  arranged  with  great  care,  to  show 
the  general  commercial  types  of.  tobacco  grown  in  the  principal  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  will  be  impossible,  even  were  it  considered  advisable,  to 
exhibit  samples  from  each  locality  where  tobacco  is  grown,  or  from  all 
parties  offering  samples.  The  aim  will  be  to  select  represenbitive 
samples  to  show  the  character  of  the  leaf  produced  in  each  of  the 
important  districts.  It  is  also  desirable,  so  far  as  space  will  permit, 
to  show  specimens  of  the  manufactured  products  in  connection  with 
each  class  of  tobacco.  Thus  the  leaf  tobacco  will  be  connected  with 
the  commercial  use  to  which  it  is  adapted.  The  main  exhibit  of  the 
manufactured  tobaccos  will  be  in  another  department  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  all  sections  charts, 
unmounted  photographs,  or  models  illustrating  the  production,  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing,  manipulation,  and  marketing  of  tobacco.  Anyone  desiring 
to  contribute  charts  or  photographs,  enlarged  or  otherwise,  should  ask 
for  Circular  No.  2.  which  gives  the  regulations  governing  this  class  of 
exhibits. 
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All  ])jirtk‘s  wishiiij,^  to  (•ontribute  samples  should  carefully  till  out 
the  inclosed  blaidv  and  mail  same  to  Mr.  ^1.  L.  Floyd,  tobacco  expert, 
l)ivi.  ion  of  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
will  furnish  them  with  blank  forms  of  labels  and  shipping  tags. 

An  exhibit  to  be  acceptable  must  not  contain  less  than  five  hands, 
cari-ots,  or  bundles  of  each  grade.  The  samples  should  be  well  and 
carefully  packed  in  a  wooden  ])ox,  so  that  they  will  retain  their  mois¬ 
ture  and  reach  ^\hlshington  in  good  condition,  assuming  that  they  may 
not  receive  immediate  attention  on  arrival.  Material  intended  for  this 
exhibit  must  ))e  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  samples  should  be 
shi])ped  to  reach  Washington  latci'  than  September  15,  1899. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture: 

Charles  Richards  Dodge, 

Iiejrresentative  and  Director. 

Aj)proved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Com  m  Jsrioner-  Gene  red. 


Circular  No.  5. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WOOLS. 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W(rs/rin(/ton^  D.  C.,  June  1.,  1809. 

Df.ar  Sir:  You  have  been  selected  to  furnish  from  3'our  Hock  sam- 
})l('s  of  Avool  fairly  and  favoraldy  representing  its  breed,  these  to  form 
a  ])art  of  the  exhibit  of  avooIs  in  the  American  section  of  the  Paris 
Fxjiosition  of  P9()(). 

The  collection  of  the  agricultural  exhibits  for  this  Exposition  is 
placed  b}'  the  hiAV  of  duly  1,  1898,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  exhibit  in  its  entirety  Avill  illustrate  the  material 
resources  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  present  magnitude  of  the  Avool-producing  industry  in  the  United 
Stat(‘>,  Avhich  includes  the  principal  lireeds  of  all  AVool-groAving  coun- 
trit's,  Avarrants  a  full  representation  by  breed,  climate,  and  geograph¬ 
ical  district,  and  the  elfoid  Avill  be  made  to  bring  together  at  this  great 
Exp('sition  the  most  com])lete  and  comprehensAe  exhibit  illustratii'e 
of  the  American  avooI  industry  that  can  be  secured.  As  the  space  that 
has  been  set  ajiart  for  American  wools  is  exceedingly  limited,  the 
exhibit  must  Ix'  collective,  ANdiich  means  that  no  space  Avill  lie  allotted 
to  individuals,  corporations,  counties,  or  States,  the  collection  to  rep¬ 
resent  tla‘,  country  as  a  Avhole,  Avith  fulh'st  credit  to  CATuy  contributor. 
^  ou  are  urg(*d,  th(‘r(‘for(*,  to  cooperate  in  the  Avork  of  collecting  this 
exhibit,  and  you  are  invited,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  executive 
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ofllccM- of  your  breed  association  to  fiirnisli  sainpU's  fi-oin  t!i(^  |>i-(*sent 
year’s  fleece  of  a  re])resentative  individual  of  youi-  flock,  rani  or  (‘we, 
as  you  may  ])i‘efer,  in  accordance  with  the  followinof  i-ul(‘s  and  i‘e(rula- 
tions: 

1.  d'hree  samph's  from  the  same  fleece  ai’c  (h'sii’ed.  one  from  tlie 
shouhh'r,  one  from  llu'  hack,  and  one  from  tlu^  helly.  As  tlie  fleece 
from  ('ach  animal  will  he  exhihiti'd  in  duplicate'  (om'-half  to  h(‘  dis- 
plaved  in  a  seah'd  o-luss  jar  12  inches  hio-fi,  tlie  othei*  half  to  hc'  secured 
in  an  open  jiastehoard  tube,  to  admit  of  examination  by  experts  and 
by  the  jury  of  awards),  it  will  be  necessary  to  secui*e  the  sampU's  from 
the  three  portions  of  the  body  indi(‘ated  in  sutlicient  (piantity  to  till 
completely  the  d-epiart  bao-  sent  you.  Before  inclosino’  the  wool  in 
the  bao’  each  of  the  three  samples  slioidd  be  liound  separately  by  a 
stout  cord,  with  the  pro})er  tac*  attacdied  to  indi(‘ate  the  portion  of  the 
body  from  which  taken. 

2.  You  will  tind  inclosed  a  blank  form  headed  ‘‘Memoranda  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  wool  exhibits.’’  This  blank  should  be  (‘arefull}"  filled,  to  cover 
as  many  points  as  ])ossi])le,  and  plain Avritten,  as  the  data  su])])lied 
will  be  used  in  makino-  up  the  labels  Avhich  will  describe  the  samples 
at  the  Exposition,  uponAvhich  also  3"our  name  and  address  will  ap])ear. 
Omission  to  inclose  a  tilled  Idank  will  reject  the  contribution. 

8.  With  this  circular  I  send  3^011  a  4:-quart  l)ag  for  the  samples, 
three  tao’s  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the  body  from  Avhich  the  samples 
are  taken,  the  memoranda  blank  described  aboA^e,  an  addressed  mail- 
ino-  tao’,  Avhich  Avill  bring  the  samples  to  Washington  post  free,  and  a 
return  official  eiiA^elope  for  shipment  notice.  After  the  tagged  sam¬ 
ples  have  been  inclosed  in  the  bag,  place  the  filled  memoranda  blank 
just  inside,  and  sew  up  the  opening.  The  mailing  card  or  tag  should 
then  be  securel3"  attached  Avith  A^our  name  and  address  written  on 
reverse,  after  Avhich  mail  at  3^our  local  post-office.  The  samples  should 
be  sent  us  soon  as  possible,  as  nothing  can  be  received  after  September 
15,  1891). 

After  mailing  samples,  notice  of  having  forwarded  them  should  be 
sent  to  fl.  K.  Dodge,  avooI  expert.  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1).  C., 
to  Avhom  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed. 

In  order  to  secure  proper  identification  of  the  samples  when  received 
in  Washington,  please  folloAV  these  instructions  carefully. 

For  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture: 

Charles  liicHARDs  Dodge, 

liejn'tsentutli'e  ldkI  D ivactor. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

(Jommissioner- General. 
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Circular  No.  8. 

THE  EXIIIRIT  OF  COTTON. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricut^ture, 

WashmgUm^  D.  C.,  July  J  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  invited  to  contribute  samples  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  3’our  section,  to  })e  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  Juh"  1,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  prepare  suitable  exhibits  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  mentioned  in  Groups  VII,  VIII,  and  X  of  the  French  classifica¬ 
tion  (agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products),  the  same  to  be 
exhi])ited  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Commissioner-General. 

That  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  it  will  represent,  the 
cotton  exhibit  should  not  onh^  be  worthy  of  the  countiy  as  a  whole, 
but  especiall}"  creditable  to  each  of  the  more  important  sections  of  our 
far-extending  cotton  belt,  I  need  not  urge  upon  j^ou.  Sentiment  and 
commercial  considerations  will  alike  appeal  to  you  to  aid  in  promoting 
its  success.  If  unable  to  cooperate  as  an  exhibitor,  it  is  earnestl}’ 
desired  that  you  will  at  least  assist  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
exhibit  bv  3^our  influence  with  such  persons  of  j^our  acquaintance  as 
ma}"  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  samples  of  the  products  of  their 
plantations  that  shall  not  mereh"  prove  instructive  to  the  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  great  international  exposition  in  the  closing  year  of 
this  wonderful  centuiy,  but  shall  also  help  to  impress  manufacturers 
from  Great  Britain,  German}^  Belgium,  and  eveiy  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  countiy  with  the  almost  infinite  variet}"  of  that  most  useful  of  all 
fibers  which  the  varied  physical  conditions  of  our  countiy  enable  us 
to  produce. 

While  the  space  available  is  so  exceeding!}"  limited  that  the  exhibit 
will  have  to  be  a  collective  one,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  fullest  credit  will  be  given  to  every  contributor,  his 
name  and  address,  together  with  the  locality  from  which  the  specimen 
was  derived,  being  clearly  displayed.  This  will  be  the  case  whether 
the  contribution  be  that  of  a  State,  a  corporation,  an  association,  or 
an  individual  planter. 

Samples  for  exhibition  should  be  taken  from  the  crop  of  the  present 
year  and  preference  should  be  given  to  the  variety  or  varieties  most 
commonly  grown  in  the  section.  The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  will  include: 
(I)  Samples  selected  mainly  with  a  view  to  illustrating  botanical  and 
standard  varieties  and  the  capabilities  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  produced;  (2)  varieties  recognized  in  the  export  trade  and  showing 
staple,  and  (3)  photographs  illustrative  of  the  processes  of  plantings 
cultivating,  picking,  ginning,  baling,  compressing,  etc.  The  inclosed 
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rirciilar  No.  2  in  n'hition  to  pliotoj^rsiplis  witl  (*xpliiin  (Ik*  iiK'tlKxl  to 
piirsuo  ill  pn'pjirin^^  this  part  of  tlu*  oxhihit.  No  jihotoj^raphs  niouiit(*cl 
on  cards  otlu'r  than  the  22  liy  2S  size*  will  lu*  r(*c(‘iv(*(l. 

Kach  sample  of  cotton  should  he  sullicient  to  till  a  four-ipiart  hajj^, 
the  recpiisite  nimihei*  of  which  will  lx*  sent  to  you,  to<r(*th(*r  with 
shi|i])in<if  directions,  as  soon  as  you  havi*  notilied  tin*  cotton  (*xpert  in 
charj^e  as  to  the  numh(*r  of  samples  you  will  lx*  able  to  contrihutc*. 
'Fhese  should  not  exc(*ed  three*,  unless  there  is  a  sp(*cial  r(*ason  for 
contrihutinjr  a  larger  numher,  which  should  he  stated.  Please  till  the 
memorandum  hlank  that  will  accompany  each  ha^  veiy  carefully  as 
the  label  ^ivini;  credit  to  you  at  the  Exposition  will  he  made  up  from 
this  hlank.  A  full  de.scriidion  of  the  v'ariety  should  he  furnished,  if 
jx)ssihle.  A  num)x*r  of  linen  address  tags  will  also  lx*  sent  you  with 
the  hags.  One  of  these  tags,  tilled  in  with  your  name  and  address, 
must  lx*  tirmly  attached  to  every  hag  before  ship])ing,  and  such  tag 
will  bring  the  sami)le  to  Washington  ))y  mail,  free  of  expense  for 
postage. 

As  soon  as  this  circular  is  received  widte  for  liags  and  shipping 
directions,  using  one  of  the  inclosed  post-free  addressed  envelopes  for 
the  purpose.  State  the  numher  of  hags  recpiired,  giving  name  and 
full  addi-ess,  written  plainly.  After  the  hags  have  been  received  and 
tilled  and  when  ready  to  ship,  write  out  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  cotton 
.selected,  with  your  name  and  addre.ss,  and  mail  to  John  Hyde,  cotton 
expert.  Division  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  whom  all  correspondence  should  he 
addre.ssed.  Use  the  .second  envelope  with  the  printed  address  for  this 
purpo.se.  The  .samples  should  he  sent  as  .soon  after  picking  as  possible, 
and  no  shipment  should  he  made  to  reach  Washington  later  than 
September  15,  1899. 

In  order  to  in.sure  proper  identification  of  the  .samples  when  received 
in  Washington,  plea.se  follow  the.se  instructions  carefully. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

CiiAULKS  Richakds  Dodoe, 

Repre^^entatim  and  Director. 

Approved: 

Fekdinam)  W.  Peck, 

(■om  mDi<i(mcr-  Geiu  r<d. 


CiRCITLAR  No.  7. 

EXTIIHIT  -OF  IIORTICULTURAE  riIOT(X;RAl*IIS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  iJ,  1800. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  deemed  important  that  American  horticulture  shall 
he  fully  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Such  representation 
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will  1k'  nijulo,  so  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  specimens  of  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  ornamental  ])lants  and  seeds,  as  well  as  by  canned,  dried, 
and  other  manufactured  ])rodiicts  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  of 
whi(*h  large  and  representative  exhibits  ai-e  being  prepared. 

Ibider  the  act  of  Congress  of  Juh'  1,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authoi’ized  to  prepare  suitable  exhibits  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  mentioned  in  Groups  VII,  VIII,  and  X  of  the  French  classitica- 
tion  (agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products),  the  same  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Commissioner-General. 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  that  is  available  it  will  manifestly  be 
im])ossibl(‘  to  have  all  the  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  our 
horticulture  represented  either  specimens  or  models.  To  provide 
for  proper  representation  of  such  features,  suitable  space  has  been  set 
aside  in  the  United  States  section  for  the  display  of  photographs  or 
other  illustrations  of  horticultural  subjects.  Handsome  cases  will  ])e 
constructed  by  the  Commission,  in  Avhichthe  mounted  photographs  or 
other  illustrations  will  be  shown  in  portfolios  in  convenient  form  for 
inspection  by  the  juries  of  award  and  the  general  public. 

This  feature  of  the  horticultural  exhibit  will  therefore  enable  park 
commissioners,  cemetery  ])oards,  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  fruit 
growers,  truck  farmers,  packers  of  canned  or  evaporated  fruits  and 
vegetables,  etc.,  to  have  their  establishments  represented  at  the  PXpo- 
sition  at  a  cost  relatively  small. 

The  exhibit  will  be  collective,  but  each  contri])utor  will  receive  the 
fullest  (‘redit  for  what  he  shoAvs  and  the  same  (“onsideration  from  the 
juiy  of  awards  that  he  Avould  have  if  individual  space  Avere  allotted  to 
him. 

You  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  exhibit  such  illustrations  of 
horticultural  features  of  A^our  establishment  as  AA^ould  be  of  general 
interest  to  horticulturists  or  aid  in  enlarging  the  demand  for  American 
horticultund  ])roducts  in  European  countries. 

Among  the  suitable  subjects  of  illustration  may  be  mentioned: 

Puhlic and  cemeUrie^,  private  ground,^  and  home pdaces. — VieAvs 
shoAving  characteristic  landscape  features,  ponds  of  acjuatics,  orna¬ 
mental  plantings  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  floAvers;  driveAvaA’s,  rustic  build¬ 
ings,  lodges,  etc.;  ornamental  planting  along  higliAA^ays,  about  public 
buildings,  raihvay  stations,  etc. 

Florhtd  and  reedrnuFH  esf(ddls/nnents. — Views  of  buildings,  both 
exterior  and  interior;  greeidiouses;  field  scenes  showing  methods  of 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  cleaning,  marketing,  etc.;  specimen 
plots,  specimen  ti’ees,  plants,  flowers,  ATgetables,  etc. 

Narserles. — VicAvs  of  propagating  houses  and  beds,  fields  of  groAving 
stock,  methods  of  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  sj)i‘aying,  culti¬ 
vating,  digging,  grading,  ])acking,  shi])])ing,  and  storage  of  nursery 
stock. 
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( h'vlnn'fh^  Vf nrffan/s^  fruil  jthitttaf und  Irnt-k  ftirms.  l*'i(*l(l 
sctMK's  showin^^  tlu'  j^’onorjil  asjx'ct  of  tin'  sit<';  iiK'lliods  of  plaiitiut^, 
pruaiii^^,  ti’ainiu^*,  (‘uItivatiIl^^  iiTio'atiiijf,  s])rayin‘if,  liai-vcstin^^.  assort¬ 
ing,  packino*  foi-  iiiark(‘t;  individual  tr('(‘s  and  \'inos  of  special  Ix'auty, 
productivoiH'ss,  or  other  nuMit;  slii|)pifi^  sc(mh‘s,  especially  of  fi’iiits 
for  the  export  trade,  incliidino-  packing  house's  and  otln'i*  huildifii^s, 
as  W(*ll  as  the  ])acka<i('s  used;  loade'd  ve'liicles,  including  wagons,  cars, 
sailinj*’  vessels,  oi*  ste'amers. 

()in)un</  (UhI  ev((p(>V(tih\(i  (hichi(ll)Kf  }<u')}  (h'tfiiKj)  rstdJfJ !s/tine))tn. — 
Me'thods  of  harvestinof,  transporting  and  preparing*  fi-uits  and  vejre- 
tahles  'for  cannino-  and  evaporating;  buildings,  both  ('xt(*i-iors  and 
interiors,  showinjif  iini)teiiients  and  luachinoiy  used  in  canning  and 
evaj)oratino-;  methods  of  assorting*,  dippinof,  bleaching-,  curino',  ])ack- 
in^^  labelino-,  shippino-,  etc.,  especially  of  articles  destine'd  for  the 
export  trade. 

UortlcuJtuml  vutrl'eting. — Railroad  and  steamshij)  trans])ortation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables;  fiaiit  auction  scenes  showino-  methods  of  sam¬ 
pling,  etc.;  city  market  scenes,  illustrating  wholesale  or  retail  ti*ade  in 
horticultural  products. 

Individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  interested  in  the  several  branches 
of  horticultural  work  referred  to  are  cordially  invited  to  pai-ticipate  in 
this  exhibit  and  will  be  given  as  much  space  as  can  be  allowed  without 
intruding  upon  other  exhibits. 

All  exhibits  of  this  character  will  be  transporti'd  fi-om  Washington 
and  installed  by  the  Government  free  of  charge  to  the  exhibitor,  except 
the  actual  cost  of  making  and  lettering  the  portfolios,  which  will  lie 
done  in  Washington. 

While  new  views,  i.  e.,  such  as  have  not  been  publicly  exhibited 
before,  are  preferable,  choice  photographs  taken  at  any  time  in  recent 
years  may  be  shown. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  exhibit,  all  photographs  and  illus¬ 
trations  must  be  mounted  on  heavy  white  cardboard  measuring  22  by 
28  inches.  If  small  photographs  are  used,  several  pi’ints  may  be 
mounted  on  one  sheet,  though  margins  of  at  least  2^  inches  must  be 
provided  for.  Bromide  enlargements,  one  print  to  the  sheet,  should 
measure  lb  by  22  inches,  thus  leaving  a  P)-inch  margin  when  mounted. 
No  photographs  mounted  on  cardboard  other  than  the  standard  size 
(22  by  28  inches)  will  be  received. 

Hints  regarding  the  making  of  negatives  will  be  found  on  circular 
No.  2  which  accompanies  this,  and  these  should  be  carefulh"  obsei'ved. 

The  portfolios  will  contain  21:  sheets  or  cards  each,  and  single  exhib¬ 
itors  who  present  satisfactory  material  will  be  permitted  to  sho^v  one 
or  more  portfolios  of  pictures.  Exhibits  containing  a  less  number  of 
cards  than  24  Avill  be  assembled  with  similar  collections  from  other 
exhibitors  and  shown  in  portfolios  together. 
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All  correspondence  on  this  subject  should  he  addressed  to  G.  B. 
Brackett,  horticultural  expert,  Division  of  Pomolojyy,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ^V^ashington,  D.  C. 

Intending  exhibitors  should  at  once  send  notice  of  the  number  of 
cards  (22  ])y  28  inches)  the^  desire  to  exhibit,  and  a  list  of  the  subjects, 
in  order  that  space  for  the  portfolios  may  be  provided.  All  exhibits 
of  this  class  must  be  forwarded  in  time  to  reach  Washington  by 
September  30, 1809.  Shipping  directions  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Charles  Richards  Dodge, 

Rejmsentative  and  Director. 

Approved : 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Coni7nis.9io7ier-  General. 


Circular  No.  8. 

EXHIBIT  OF  FRESH  FRUITS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  10,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  our  fruit  indus¬ 
try  and  the  prospective  large  commercial  surplus  of  certain  of  our 
fruits,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  is  deemed  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquaint  European  consumers  with  the  beaut}"  and  general 
excellence  of  our  fruit  products. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  prepare  suitalde  exhibits  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  mentioned  in  Groups  VII,  VIII,  and  X  of  the  French  classifi¬ 
cation  (agriculture,  horticulture,  and  food  products),  the  same  to  be 
exhibited  under  the  control  and  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner- 
General.  Under  this  authority  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  make  rep¬ 
resentative  exhibits  of  American  horticultural  products,  particularly 
of  such  as  are  obtainable  in  quantity  and  likely  to  be  in  demand 
abroad. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  representative  exhibits  of  canned, 
preserved,  and  evaporated  fruits,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  canned  vegebibles,  pickles,  and  other  prepared  articles  of  horticul¬ 
tural  origin. 

To  call  special  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  fruits  now  procur¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  export  trade  it 
is  proposed  to  install  and  to  maintain  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
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Exposition  Ji  ro})rt‘s('iit}itiv(‘  exhibit  ol‘  American  I’n'sli  fruits.  'H) 
iiccomi)lish  this  it  will  bo  nocossary  to  i)rovi(lo  a  supply  of  clioico 
sjiocimons  of  tho  moro  dui’ablo  fruits  (such  as  winb'r  apph's.,  p(‘ai‘s, 
citrus  fruits,  cranberries^  nuts,  etc.)  of  tlie  cro])  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  (lSlh))for  display  at  the  openinc^of  the  Kxj)osition  and  until  sp(‘ci- 
mens  of  the  crop  of  the  3^ear  1!KM)  are  available.  It  is  inteiahal  that 
all  the  more  important  fruit-c^rowinjr  districts  of  the  Ibiited  State's 
shall  be  represented  in  this  exhibit,  and  the  active  coo])eration  of 
i^^rowers  and  other  ])ersons  interested  is  therefore  solicited. 

You  are  cordially  invitenl  to  participate  in  this  exhibit  by  contribu- 
tini^  specimen  fruits  of  the  crop  of  ISJhI,  ^rown  either  by  yourself  or 
others  in  your  section,  and  to  prepare  to  send  choice  specimens  of  such 
varieties  as  you  ma}"  desire  to  exhi})it  of  the  croj)  of  IbOO  as  they 
mature.  The  exhibit  will  ))e  collective,  ])ut  each  contri})utoi‘  will 
receive  the  fullest  credit  for  what  he  shows  and  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  jury  of  awards  that  he  would  have  if  individual  space 
were  allotted  him.  Collections  made  ])y  States,  horticultural  societies, 
l>oards  of  trade,  shipping  associations,  railroad  companies,  etc.,  will 
have  the  same  consideration  as  those  from  individuals. 

Kin(h  of  fniiU  demred. — 1.  As  the  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  differ  widely  in  numl)er,  season,  and  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  suggested  that  for  the  opening  exhibit  (of  the  crop  of  189b) 
only  such  varieties  be  chosen  as  possess  special  merit  as  market,  des¬ 
sert,  or  culinary  fruits  in  your  section.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  standard  varieties  that  are  likely  to  keep  well  and  be  adapted 
to  the  reipiiremcnts  of  the  export  trade. 

Small  lots  of  choice  specimens  of  promising  new  or  little  known 
varieties  are  idso  desirable  and  nnw  be  included. 

Selectio7i  of  specimens. — 2.  All  specimens  for  exhibition  should  be 
selected  earh^  in  the  picking  season,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  specimens  be  not  overripe  when  shipped.  S3mnnetrical,  well- 
grown  specimens  that  arc  characteristic  of  the  variety  in  the  region 
should  be  given  preference  to  such  as  are  overgrown  or  abnormal  in 
other  respects.  Apples  and  pears  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  turn  brown,  even  if  thex’  have  not  attained  full  color.  All  spc'ci- 
mens  must  be  hand  picked,  preferably  into  padded  baskets  and  must  be 
free  from  bruises.  The}"  must  have  their  stems  attached  and  be  free 
from  insect  injury  or  fungous  disease  to  be  entitled  to  shipment  to 
Paris.  In  no  case  should  specimens  be  rubbed  or  polished. 

Quantity. — 3.  To  allow  for  loss  in  storage  and  in  transit  a  (juantity 
of  specimens  of  each  variety  should  be  provided  of  the  crop  of  1899. 
In  general,  not  less  than  one  peck  of  a  standard  variety  of  apples  or 
one-half  peck  of  a  standard  variety  of  pear  should  be  sent  by  an  exhib¬ 
itor.  In  case  of  a  promising  new  sort  or  a  little-known  variety,  as 
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few  as  ten  specimens  nui}^  be  forwarded  if  in  perfect  condition.  Where 
collections  arc  made  in  localities  that  otow  but  few  varieties  and  those 
on  a  lar^e,  scale  at  least  one  barrel  of  each  variety  should  be  provided, 
thoiio-h  the  fruit  may  be  in  small  lots  furnished  by  different  individual 
exhibitors. 

(  \tre  and  jyacJi  lng  of  i^pecimeiiH. — 4.  After  bein^  picked,  the  fruit 
should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care  and  shielded  from  exposure 
to  heat  or  frost.  When  the  collection  of  specimens  is  completed  they 
should  be  double  wrapiied  with  paper  and  carefull}^  packed  in  layers 
in  clean,  new  apple  barrels  or  lioxes.  The  several  lots  in  each  package 
should  be  sepai*atcd  from  each  other  by  large  sheet's  of  paper  and  each 
should  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  variety,  the  locality,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  both  grower  and  collector. 

Labels  and  wrapi)ing  paper  Avi  11  be  furnished  to  intending  exhibitors 
without  charge  upon  application. 

Shijyrnent. — 5.  Each  package  should  be  plainly  marked  with  name 
of  shippei*  and  nature  of  contents  and  forwarded  by  express  or  fast 
freight  to  such  storage  point  as  shall  be  hereafter  designated.  It  is 
probable  that  exhi])its  of  this  character  Avill  l)e  assembled  at  two  or 
more  storage  centers  to  be  held  until  date  of  final  shipment.  In  this 
case  your  exhibit  will  lie  ordered  shipped  to  the  most  accessible  point. 
Shipping  labels,  properly  addressed,  Avill  be  furnished. 

In  order  to  complete  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  the  forwarding 
and  reception  of  exhil)its,  it  is  important  that  you  indicate  at  an  earh^ 
date  the  probable  number  of  varieties  and  ((uantity  of  specimens  that 
you  Avill  desire  to  contrilnite  and  the  approximate  date  Avhen  they  Avill 
be  read}^  for  shipment. 

Photographic  exhibits  that  illustrate  characteristic  features  of  the 
horticulture  of  your  region  are  also  desired,  and  circulars  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  such  Avill  be  sent  on  application. 

All  correspondence  on  horticultural  exhi})its  should  be  addressed  to 
(t.  B.  Brackett,  horticultural  expert.  Division  of  Pomology,  United 
Sftib's  Depjirtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  0.,  who  Avill  fur¬ 
nish  all  necessary  information. 

The  inclosed  eiu^elope  Avill  ])ring  your  letter  Avithout  postage. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Charles  Richards  1)od(je, 

Ii('j)r('sr)ifa^ive  ((ml  I )t  reef  or. 

Ai)[)rov('d: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Conem  l«d<mer-  (reneral. 
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(  IROULAK  TO  EXniHlTORS  IN  (JROUPS  VII,  VIII,  AND  X. 

W’aSHINOTON,  I).  (\,  \orr/nhr/‘  6',  AS'.W. 

'I'o  eiiahlo  int'  to  cona'ctly  propjiri*  llu*  lalx'ls  and  ci’c^dit  matter  for 
your  exhibit,  pli'asc'  till  out  the  followinjif  blanks  and  return  to  this 
otliee  without  delay: 

Naim*  of  linn: - . 

P.usiness  addmss: - . 

Foroimi  aj;(*iu*v: - . 

Manufacturers  of: - . 

On  the  blank  lines  “Manufaeturers  of’’ may  he  indieiited,  briefly, 
to  the  extent  of  80  words,  the  scoi)e  of  your  spc'cial  industry.  This 
part  of  the  si<^n  label  will  appear  both  in  Fi-cneh  and  Knt^lish.  The 
translation  into  French,  however,  will  be  made  by  the  Commission, 
d'his  matter  will  i)robably  be  used  also  in  ])reparino- the  matter  for  the 
French  official  cataiooaie,  and  you  should  therefore  till  the  blanks  very 
carefully,  usino-  the  typewriter  if  ^rossible. 

1  am,  respectfully, 

Charles  Richards  Dodcje, 

DlrecU/t'  of  A(friciiltur(\ 


Form  B. — Cutaloffiie  bUmk,  (((/rirulturdl  prodiirLs,  ttr. 

I’MTKD  States  Commission 

Kxliibit  of . . . 

(Name  of  individual  exhibitor.) 


.  TO  THE 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


Addrc! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI.TCUE, 
HORTICI  I.TURE  AND  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


Collective  exhibit  made  by . . 

(Line  to  be  filled  only  in  ca.se  of  State  or  other  collective  exhibit) 


(irotip - ,  Class - . 


Contributor’s  catalo)>;ue  number - .  (Contributors  will  jilease  use  the  numbers 

1,  '2,  etc.,  upward,  lilliii);  a  separate  blank  for  each  form  of  product,  and  attaching; 
the  same  number  to  the  article  (and  duplicates  if  necessary)  for  purposes  of  identifi¬ 
cation.) 

Name  of  specimen,  article,  or  product: - . 

Brief  description  ( where  ^rrown,  yield  jier  acre,  etc.): - . 

Form  in  which  i^amjile  will  be  contributed  :  - (as  corn  in  the  ear,  shelled  corn, 

lint  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  etc.). 

(.Quantity  that  will  be  contributed: - . 

Remarks: - . 


[Do  not  fill  out  any  portion  of  space  below  this  line.] 


Cteneral  catalojiue  number  - .  Division  - .  Section  - Subsection 

Department - .  Case  numlx*r - . 

Packed  in  lx)x.  No. - . 

Remarks: - . 

Write  Plainly.  The  printed  lalxd  which  will  be  placed  on  the  .specimen  in  Paris  will  be  made 
up  from  thus  catalogue  sheet. 
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Form  — ('dialogue  blank  commercial  products,  etc. 


United  States  Commission 

TO  THE 

I’AKis  Kxi’osition  ok  UKH). 


Exhibit  of 


(Firm  name,  when  a  company.) 


DEI’AKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
horticulture,  and  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 

Groul) - ,  class - . 


Business  address . . 

(No., street,  town, and  State.) 

Address  of  European  agency . 


Exhibitors  catalogue  number - .  (Exhibitors  will  please  use  the  numbers  1,  2, 

3,  etc.,  upward,  using  a  separate  blank  for  each  form  of  product,  and  attaching  the 
same  number  to  the  article  (and  duplicates  if  necessary)  for  purposes  of  identification.) 

Name  of  article  or  product - . 

Brief  descrijition  showing  utility  - . 

Form  in  which  articles  will  be  exhibited - . 

State  if  samples  will  be  furnished  for  limited  distribution  at  Paris - . 

Remarks: - . 


[Do  not  fill  out  any  portion  of  space  below  this  line.] 


General  catalogue  number - .  Division - .  Section - .  Subsec¬ 
tion  - . 

Department - .  Case  number - . 

Packed  in  box  No. - . 

Remarks: - . 

Write  Plainly.— The  printed  label  which  will  be  placed  on  the  specimen  in  Paris  will  be  made  up 
from  this  catalogue  sheet. 


Form  D. — Catalogue  sheet  for  Experiment  Station  exhibits. 


United  States  Commission 
TO  the 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE,  AND  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


Contribution  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of . 

Address . 

Collective  exhibit  made  by  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States. 


Group - ,  class - . 


Contributor’s  catalogue  number - .  (Contributors  will  please  use  the  numbers 

1,  2,  3,  etc.,  upward,  for  each  station’s  exhibit,  filling  a  separate  blank  for  each  form 
of  product  or  article,  and  attaching  the  same  number  to  the  article  for  purposes 
of  identification. ) 

Name  of  specimen,  product,  article,  or  model - . 

Brief  description  or  explanation  showing  purpose  of  the  exhibit: - . 
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Spiuv  tliat  t)l>ject  will  (K-ciipy:  (’iil)ic  - ;  wall  Hpaci*, - . 

RfiiiarkH: - . 

(Hi>  iiol  iill  «nil  uny  |«>rli(»n  nf  spiinr  buhiw  tliiH  lim*.] 


(ieiuMal  liitalo^jiie  miiiilKT  - .  Division  - .  Section  - .  SiiLhcc- 

ti«>n - . 

Department - .  (’ase  nninlKT - . 

l‘acke<l  in  box  No.  - . 

lieinarks: - . 

White  Plainly. — Thf  printo*!  lii)»ul  wliicli  will  l»i-  placf«l  on  the  specimen  in  Paris  will  l)e  nnule 
up  fnnn  this  '.•utaloKUf  sheet. 


Form  DD. — Idmih  arlmtific  <iu(l  teHniical  r.rhihitK. 


I’NITEn  .STATE.S  C’o.M.MIS.SION 
TO  THE 

Paris  Exposition  ok  PJtKL 


CNnitrilmtion  of  tlui 


DEPARTMENT  OK  AURICULTl'RE,  V(l(lreSS 

HORTICULTURE,  AND  FOOD 

PRODUCTS.  (’ollective  exhibit  made  by 

1 1  roup - ,  cla.s.s - . 


Contributor’s  cataloj;ue  number - .  (Contributors  will  j)lea.se  use  the  numbers 

1,  2,  3,  etc.,  uiiward  for  each  scientific  exhibit,  filling  a  separate  blank  for  each  form 
of  object  or  article,  and  attaching  the  same  number  to  the  article  for  purposes  of 
identification. ) 

Name  of  siiecimfen,  jiroduct,  article,  model,  or  object: - . 

Brief  descrijition  or  explanation  showing  jiurposes  of  the  exhibit: - . 

Space  that  object  will  occupy:  Cubic  space, - ;  wall  space, - . 

Remarks: - . 


[Do  not  fill  out  any  portion  of  space  below  this  line.] 


Ceneral  catalogue  number  - .  Division  - .  Section  - .  Subsec¬ 
tion  — : - . 

Department - .  Case  number - . 

Packeil  in  box  No. - . 

Remarks: - . 


Write  Plainly. — The  i>riiited  label  which  will  be  placed  on  the  s[)eeinien  in  Paris  will  be  made 
ui>  fn)m  this  catalogue  sheet. 
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UNriKD  Htatks  Commission 

TO  TIIK 

I’Auis  Exposition  ok  I'.HK). 


Eokm  K. 


Exliibit  of . 

(Name  of  individual  exhibitor.) 


DICPAIIT.MICNT  OK  AO  lUCUI.TUKi;, 
IlOKTICULTUlli:,  and  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 

Cl  roup - ,  clans - . 


Addresn 


(Villec-tive  exhiliit  made  by . 

(Line  to  be  filled  only  in  ease  of  State  or  other 
eolleetiVe  exhibits.) 


1 

General  catalogue  number  i 
(do  not  fill  this  column). 

Contributor’s  catalogue 
number. 

Contributor’s  package  num¬ 
ber. 

Box  or  barrel.” 

Kind. 

1 

i 

Variety. 

Quantity. 

Name  and 
address 
of  grow'er. 

i 

1 

Name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  col¬ 
lector. 

(Specimen  entrv) . 

1 

1 

Bbl . 

Apple  .. 

Baldwin.. 

1 

1  i)eck  .. 

J  o  h  n  I)  o  e. 
Hart  ford. 
Conn. 

Henry  Smith, 
Hartford 
Conn. 

[1)0  not  fill  out  any  portion  of  .space  below  this  line.] 

Department - .  Cane  number - . 

Packed  in  [lackage  No. - . 

Remarks; - . 

Vkite  Plainly. — The  printed  label  which  Avill  be  placed  on  the  specimens  in  I’arisAvUl  be  made 
up  from  this  exhibitors’  catalogue  sheet. 

UNITKl)  n'lWTLS  CO.M .MISSION 

to  the 

Paris  E.vposition  of  ItlOO. 

U.  S.  Deiiartmeut  of  Agriculturi', 

Washington,  D.  (’. 


OFFICIAL  .•BUSINESS. 

Penalty  for  private  u.se, 


CHARLES  RICll.VRDS  DODCE, 


IlepvcHcnUdive  ami  Diredoi' 
r.  N.  ( 'animi.Hfiion  to  KxpoiiHioti  of  J 900. 

AVashinoton,  I).  C. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
AVool  sanjiiles,  from — 


[On  reverse  side.] 


Name  of  contributor. 


Post-oflice,  county,  and  State, 

[The  above  tag  was  2|  by  o}  inches  in  si/.e.] 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  UNITED  STATES  MACHINERY  ANNEX,  GROUPS  IV  AND  V,  BOIS  DE  VINCENNES, 
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KXHIHIT  KAMl'LK. 

No. - .  No.  - , 

Stiito - .  county - .  ' 

(i row II  ])y - .  - . 

Contrilmtcil  by - .  AcLlrosn - . 

(’rop  of  1S9 — . 

Uoiuiuercial  tyiKi - . 

Variety - .  (irade - . 

[The  above  tag  waa  2|  to  5^  iuebes  in  size.] 


(UiiitiMt  Stales  ('oniniission  to  tlie  I’aris  Kxi«)sition  of  — Exhibit  (iepartnieiil:  .\Kncultiire, 

horticulture,  and  food  pnKluets.] 

Uatalogne  mnnber - .  Package  nnniber - . 

Variety - .  (inant  ity - . 

(’ollected  by - .  Post-otlice - .  (’onnty - .  State - . 

(i row II  by - .  Post-ollice - .  (/onnty - .  State - . 

[The  above  tag  was  2^  by  5]^  inches  in  size.] 


[UnitiHl  States  Conimission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  IIKXJ. — Exhibit  department:  Agrienlture, 
horticulture,  and  food  products.] 

CHARLES  RICHARDS  DOlKiE, 

Representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Ayricidture, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

From - .  (Name  of  shij)per. ) 

- , - , - .  (Town,  county,  and  StaUi. ) 

[The  alM)ve  tag  was  2f  by  5}  inches  in  size.] 


[United  States  Commi-ssion  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.— Exhibit  department:  Agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  food  products.] 

FKESn  KKCIT  EXH.  RUSH 

DELIVERY! 

Frt)m . 

(Name  of  shipper.) 


(Town,  county,  and  State.) 
[The  alxive  tag  was  5^  by  Sj  inches  in  size.] 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - it> 
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[Uniti‘(l  suites  Commission  to  the  Paris  Kxpositioii  of  I'JOO.— Exliibit  department:  Agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  food  products.] 


DAIRY  EXII. 


P"  roin. 


CIIARLKS  RICHARDS  DODGE, 
llepret^adative  of  the  Seeretorn  of  Agricidture. 
r.  S.  Department  of  Aijriniltiirej 
Washington,  D.  C. 


(Name  of  shipper.) 


•  (Town,  county,  and  State.) 

(Prepay.) 

[The  above  tajj:  was  5^  by  inelies  in  size.] 

CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  TARLETON  H.  BEAN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FORESTRY  AND  FISHERIES.  GROUP  IX. 

Gentlemen:  Preparations  for  the  exhiiiit  of  forest  industries  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  are  now  rapidly  nearing 
a  close.  The  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  wonderful  resources 
of  our  country  and  for  attracting  favorable  attention  of  European 
bu3"ers  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  ever  been  otfered.  The  exports 
of  forest  products  (including  furniture)  from  the  United  States  in  1898 
aggregated  $38,000,000.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  this 
may  be  greatly^  exceeded  if  the  wealth  of  our  resources  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  products  are  properly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  will  visit  the  Paris  Exposition. 

A  circular  containing  general  information  as  to  location  of  the 
grounds,  character  of  the  exhibits,  system  of  installation  and  labeling, 
and  the  details,  as  determined  by  the  French  classification,  is  inclosed 
herewith. 

Not  only  exporters  of  lumber  and  staves,  but  also  manufacturers  of 
wooden  ware,  arc  especially  invited  to  take  part  in  this  competition. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  consider  the  subject  carefully  and  to 
participate  in  the  competition  for  award  if  the  proposition  meets  ymur 
approval.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth  the  superiority  and 
abundance  of  American  products,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  will  be  entirely  successful  through  the 
cooperation  of  firms  especially  interested  in  our  export  trade. 

Further  details  will  be  furnished  and  blank  applications  for  space 
sent  you  should  you  desire  to  become  an  exhibitor.  An  early  response 
is  desired. 

\"cry  truly,  yours,  Tarleton  H.  Bean, 

Directeyr  of  Forestry  and  Fisheries. 
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C’lliCT'LAR  No.  1. 


EXIIIHIT  OF  FORESTRY,  I11INTIN(J,  FISIIINO, 


(;atmeion(;  wild  crops. 


Auditorium  Butldino,  ('JtivAKjn^  May  15^  ISOf)* 
The  Baris  Exposition  of  ItlOOwill  opi‘nA])ril  15  and  close  Novein}>er 
5.  'File  ^^ronnds  are  located  in  the  center  of  Paris,  extiMidin^  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  'Frocad^ro,  occupying  both  sides  of  tlui 
river  Seine  for  nearly  a  mile,  including  a  part  of  the  (diamps  Elysces, 
the  Trocad(b'o,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
'Fhe  total  area  is  about  3»h)  acres. 


The  forestry  and  fisheries  exhibit  of  the  Uidted  Sbites  will  Inclocated 
in  the  southwest  end  of  the  })alace  of  forestry,  fisheries,  and  the  chase, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  de  Sutl'rcn  with  the  Seine,  and  in  the 
annex  to  that  j)alace,  which  is  separated  from  the  building  ))y  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  GO  feet.  The  amount  of  space  availalile  for  forestry  is  small 
and  for  that  reason  the  exhibit  must  be  partly  collective;  ))ut  indivdual 
space  will  be  allotted  to  manufacturers,  corporations,  or  associations, 
local  or  State,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  collective  exhiliits  a  comprehensive  s3"stem  of  labeling  will  lie 
adopted,  ^ivinj^  the  name  and  address  of  the  contributor,  or  exhibitor, 
and  the  localit}^  from  Avhence  the  specimen  was  derived.  In  the  case  of 
tate  or  other  association  exhiiiits,  special  descriptive  jilacards,  neatly 
flamed,  will  be  conspicuousl}^  displa^^ed  in  or  upon  the  case  in  which 
such  exhibits  are  installed,  in  order  that  the  exhit)itor  shall  derive  the 
fullest  lienetit  from  the  exhibit  as  an  advertisement.  Everv  exhibitor 
in  a  collective  exhibit  will  receive  the  same  consideration  from  the  jury 
of  awards  as  if  he  were  exhibiting  on  space  allotted  to  him  as  an 
individual  and  covering  a  large  area. 

A  circular  of  general  infonnation  can  ))e  obtained  from  the  offices  of 
the  C/ommission  in  the  Auditorium  building,  Chicago,  ortho  Eipiitable 
building.  New  York,  b}’  persons  who  desire  to  become  exhil)itors. 
CVrtain  general  regulations  regarding  exhibits,  selected  from  the 
circular  referred  to,  are  as  follows: 

For  the  contemporaiy  Exposition  the  exhibitors  must  paN"  all 
expenses  for  packing,  transportation,  unpacking,  storage  of  cases, 
installation,  repacking,  and  reshipping.  The  cost  of  installation 
includes  the  hudng  of  floors,  except  in  public  aisles;  furnishing,  set¬ 
ting,  covering,  and  decorating  partitions  between  exhibits,  porticoes, 
velums  or  false  ceilings,  show  cases,  and  exposition  furniture,  all  of 
which  shall  accord  with  plans  adopted  by  the  department  of  the 
director-general. 

As  to  doors,  partitions,  velums,  or  false  ceilings,  the  administration 
reserves  to  itself,  in  the  interests  of  uniformit}’  and  econonn^,  the  right 
to  supplv  all  or  a  part  of  them,  in  behalf  of  class  committees,  public 
administrations,  and  foreign  commissioners,  who  will  be  called  upon 
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to  defray  the  expenses  so  ineurred,  in  whieh  ease  the  exhibitor  will 
pay  his  pro  rata  based  on  the  spaee  oceupied  by  him. 

P^xeept  in  eases  where  eolleetive  exhil)its  are  made  (and  in  sueh  eases 
speeial  arrangements  will  be  made),  exhibitors  individually  must  bear 
all  expenses  of  elevations,  show  eases,  eabinets,  shelving,  eounters, 
railings,  fittings,  ete.,  whieh  may  be  required. 

Colleetive  exhibits  reeeiving  an  award  will  have  the  name  of  eaeh 
partieipant  inscribed  on  the  diploma,  and  eaeh  partieipant  will  receive 
a  diploma. 

P^xhibitors  will  be  confined  to  sueh  exhibits  as  are  specified  in  their 
final  application  for  spaee.  When  allotments  are  definitely  made  exhib¬ 
itors  will  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  spaee  and  its  location  and  supplied 
with  permit  to  occupy  sueh  space,  subject  to  the  general  regulations 
of  the  l^iris  Exposition,  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner-General 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  department 
in  which  their  exhibit  is  made.  Permits  for  space  will  not  be  trans¬ 
ferable.  Exhibits  may  be  sold  to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  provided  the  duty  pertaining  to  them  has  by  that  time 
been  paid. 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  in  the  contemporary  Exposition,  and  to 
the  collaborators,  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  signed  by 
the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  by  the 
Commissioner-General.  They  will  be  divided  into  the  classes  follow¬ 
ing:  Diplomas  of  grand  prize,  diplomas  of  gold  medal,  diplomas  of 
silver  medal,  diplomas  of  bronze  medal,  diplomas  of  honorable  mention. 

General  installation  will  begin  December  1, 1899,  and  continue  until 
February  28,  1900. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  forestry  exhibit,  as  determined  b}" 
the  French  classification,  are  as  follows: 

Class  49. — Appliances  and  j)rocesses  used  in  forestry. 

Collections  of  seeds.  Specimens  of  indigenous  or  exotic  forest  products. 

Special  implements  for  gathering,  preparing,  testing,  and  preserving  seeds;  dr3dng 
liouses.  Implements  for  nurseries.  Equipment  for  tree  culture  and  forest  industries. 

Processes  of  culture  in  nurseries.  Processes  of  culture  and  of  the  management  of 
forests. 

Forest  toi)Ography. 

Forest  works:  Keepers’  houses,  sawmills,  tracks  for  hauling  timber,  sanitation, 
rethocking  (with  animals, etc.). 

Terracing:  Replanting,  turfing,  etc.  Planting  to  hold  the  surface  of  dunes. 

[The details  of  class  49  will  also  include  the  following:  Photographs 
of  lumbering  and  logging,  lumbering  and  logging  tools,  logging  cars, 
log  and  lumber  convey^ors,  photographs  of  mill  interiors,  olial  collect¬ 
ors  and  conveyors,  exhaust  fans,  machines  for  using  refuse,  lumber  ; 
dryers.  J  } 
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Class  50. — ProducLs  of  the  nUllvolion  of  foreatK  (iiid  of  forest  hidastrirs. 

Sp(‘ciiiiens  of  forest  products. 

Wood  forcabinet  work,  for  Imildin^,  for  fuel,  woodtliiit  luisbetMi  worked;  luiuber; 
staves.  Dye  woods. 

Cork;  textile  barks.  Tauniu^,  fra<;raut,  resinous  substances,  etc. 

Products  of  forest  industries;  coopers’  stock,  basket  work,  luanufactures  of  esparto, 
wooden  shoes,  wood  wool,  corks,  kilu-drie<l  wood,  charcoal,  raw  ])otasb,  etc. 

[Ill  this  class  will  he  included  also  the  followinj^:  Pilin<^,  car  sills, 
ties,  posts,  poles,  lath,  shing'les,  pickets,  staves,  tank  planks,  hoxshooks, 
and  veneers.  | 

Class  54. — AppJUmces  for  f/otJierlug  irild  crojts  and  jmxluets  oI)t(dned. 

1.  Appliances  and  iiupleineiits  for  <;atlierin<;  the  jwoducts  of  the  soil  obtained  with¬ 
out  culture. 

2.  ^Mushrooms.  Truffles.  Edible  wild  fruits. 

Plants,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits  obtained  without  cultivation  and  used  by  herb¬ 
alists,  in  pharmacy,  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  oils,  or  for  other  j)urposes. 

India  rubber;  gupa-percha.  Gums  and  resins. 

The  operations,  methods,  and  appliances  of  American  forestry,  lum¬ 
bering,  manufacturing,  etc.,  will  be  illustrated,  to  a  large  extent,  b}^ 
means  of  photographs,  charts,  and  models.  Photographs  are  to  ])e 
exhilnted  in  portfolios,  each  containing  24  sheets  or  cards,  for  which 
suitable  shelf  space  will  be  arranged.  Photographic  prints  must  be 
mounted  on  heavy  white  cardboard,  measuring  22  by  28  inches.  If 
small  photographs  are  used  sev^eral  prints  may  be  mounted  on  one 
sheet,  though  margins  of  not  less  than  2i  inches  must  be  provided  for. 
Promide  enlargements,  one  print  to  the  sheet,  should  measure  lb  b}" 
22  inches,  which,  when  mounted,  will  leave  a  3-inch  margin.  The 
descriptive  lettering  under  each  picture  should  be  plain  and  the  legend 
conciseh^  and  briefly  stated.  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  a  uniform 
styde  of  portfolio.  In  this  case  the  portfolios  will  be  furnished  at  the 
cost  of  making  and  lettering.  Charts,  lithographs,  heliotypes,  etc., 
may  ])e  exhibited  in  similar  portfolios.  These  must  be  in  the  form  of 
detached  sheets,  and  should  be  prepared  or  printed  on  su})stantial  paper, 
and  in  every  instance  must  conform  to  the  22  by  28  inch  size,  though 
2-inch  margins  will  be  allowable. 

Portfolios  of  photographs  accompanying  exhibits  will  form  a  vxry 
effective  presentation  of  useful  data,  and  afford  information  to  the 
public  that  could  not  be  presented  in  any^  other  way%  and  such  material 
will  also  prove  inv^aluable  to  the  jury  of  awards  when  passing  upon 
the  exhibit  it  illustrates. 

The  commercial  products  of  forest  industries  in  the  United  States 
will  have  the  prominence  in  the  exhibit  which  they^  unquestionably^ 
deserve.  In  1898  the  exports  of  our  forest  products,  including  furni- 
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tiire  and  other  manufactures  from  wood,  were  valued  at  about  |38,- 
000,000.  The  importance  of  a  comprehensive  showin^y  of  our  resources 
and  s])ecialties  at  the  ^reat  Exposition  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
All  communications  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Tarleton  H.  Bean, 
Director  forestry  and  Dinheries. 

Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissi  oner-  Genend. 


Circui.ar  No.  2. 

i:XIIIBIT  OF  FORESTRY,  HUNTING,  FISHING,  GATHERING  WILD  CROPS. 

Auditorium  Building,  Chicago^  May  15,  1899. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  will  open  April  15  and  close  November 
5.  The  grounds  are  located  in  the  center  of  Paris,  extending  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Torcadero,  otx^upying  both  sides  of  the 
river  Seine  for  nearh^  a  mile,  including  a  part  of  the  Champs  Eh^sees, 
the  Trocadero,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  total  area  is  about  336  acres. 

The  forestry  and  fisheries  exhibit  of  the  United  States  will  be  located 
in  the  southwest  end  of  the  palace  of  forestry,  fisheries,  and  the  chase, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  de  Sufl'ren  with  the  Seine,  and  in  the 
annex  to  that  palace,  which  is  separated  from  the  building  b}-  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  feet.  The  amount  of  space  available  for  fisheries  and' 
hunting  is  small,  and  for  that  reason  the  exhibit  must  be  chief!  v  collect¬ 
ive;  but  individual  space  will  be  allotted  to  manufacturers,  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  associations,  local  or  State,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  collective  exhibits  a  comprehensive  S3"stem  of  labeling  will  be 
adopted,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  contributor,  or  exhiliitor, 
and  the  localit}^  from  whence  the  specimen  was  derived.  In  the  case 
of  State  or  other  association  exhibits,  special  descriptive  placards, 
neatl}"  framed,  will  be  conspicuouslv  displaved  in  or  upon  the  case  in 
which  such  exhibits  are  installed,  in  order  that  the  exhibitor  shall 
derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  exhibit  as  an  advertisement.  PIvery 
exhibitor  in  a  collective  exhibit  will  receive  the  same  consideration 
from  the  juiy  of  awards  as  if  he  were  exhibiting  on  space  allotted  to 
him  as  an  individual  and  covering  a  large  area. 

A  circular  of  general  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  offices 
of  the  Commission  in  the  Auditorium  building,  Chicago,  or  the  F^(iui- 
tid)le  building.  New  York,  b}"  persons  who  desire  to  become  exhibitors, 
('('rtain  general  regulations  regarding  exhibits,  selected  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  referred  to,  are  as  follows: 
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For  the  eonteniponirv  exposition  the  exhibitors  must  iniy  all  expenses 
for  paekinj^,  earriaj^e,  unpacking,  storajjfe  of  eases,  installation,  re})aek- 
in^,  and  reship})in<if.  The  cost  of  installation  includes  the  laying  of 
floors,  except  in  public  aisles,  furnishing,  setting,  covering,  and  deco¬ 
rating  partitions  between  exhibits,  porticoes,  velunis  or  false  ceilings, 
show  cases,  and  exposition  furniture,  all  of  which  shall  accord  with 
plans  adopted  by  the  department  of  the  director-general. 

As  to  floors,  partitions,  velums  or  false  ceilings,  the  administration 
reserves  to  itself,  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  and  economy,  the  right 
to  suppl}"  all  or  a  part  of  them,  in  behalf  of  class  committees,  public 
administrations,  and  foreign  commissioners,  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  defray  the  expenses  so  incurred,  in  which  case  the  exhibitor  will 
l)ay  his  pro  rata  based  on  the  space  occupied  by  him. 

h^xcept  in  cases  where  collective  exhibits  are  made  (and  in  such  cases 
special  arrangements  will  be  made),  exhi])itors  individually  must  bear 
all  expense  of  elevations,  show  cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters, 
railings,  fittings,  etc.,  which  ma}^  })e  required. 

Collective  exhibits  receiving  au  award  wdll  have  the  name  of  each 
participant  inscribed  on  the  diploma,  and  each  participant  will  receive 
a  diploma. 

Exhil)itors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are  specified  in  their 
final  application  for  space.  When  allotments  are  definitely  made  exhib¬ 
itors  w  ill  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  space  and  its  location  and  supplied 
w  ith  permit  to  occupy  such  space,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner-General  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  department  in 
wdiich  their  exhibit  is  made.  Permits  for  space  w  ill  not  be  transferable. 
Exhibits  ma}"  l)e  sold  to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
provided  the  dut}"  perbiining  to  them  has  b}’  that  time  been  paid. 

The  awards  to  exhil^itors  in  the  contemporaiy  exposition  and  to 
the  collaborators  w  ill  be  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  signed  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  by  the 
Commissioner-General.  They  will  be  divided  into  the  classes  follow¬ 
ing:  Diplomas  of  grand  prize,  diplomas  of  gold  medal,  diplomas  of 
silver  medal,  diplomas  of  bronze  medal,  diplomas  of  honorable  * 
mention. 

General  installation  will  begin  December  1,  1899,  and  continue  until 
February  28,  llKfO. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  exhibit  of  fishing  and  hunting,  as 
determined  by  the  French  classification,  are  as  follows: 

Class  51. — Hunting  equipments. 

[Manufacturing  appliances  and  producL‘i.] 

1.  Spedal  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms;  machines  for 
straiwhteninp:  barrels;  special  lathes  for  instantaneous  reproduction's;  machines  for 
finishing  the  interior  boring  of  barrels,  boring  machines;  machines  for  punching  gun 
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barrels;  speeial  machines  for  making  wooden  gunstocks;  milling  machines,  machines 
for  reproducing  different  parts  of  arms  in  steel;  machines  for  polishing  and  finishing 
tempered  j)ieces. 

Material  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  and  ammunition, 

2.  Side  arms. 

Arms  for  trophies;  copies  of  ancient  weapons. 

Missile  weapons.  Bows,  crossbows,  etc. 

Firearms,  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  etc. 

Accessories  for  firearms. 

Bullets,  solid  or  hollow,  explosive.  Percussion  caps,  primers,  cartridges. 

Hunting  equipments,  appliances  for  training  dogs. 

Aj)paratus  used  in  fencing  schools. 

Class  52. — Products  of  hunting. 

Collections  and  drawings' of  land  and  amphibious  animals,  birds  and  eggs. 

Skins  and  furs  in  the  rough.  Skins  prepared  for  the  furrier.  Taxidermist’s  work. 

Hair,  horsehair,  and  bristles.  Undressed  feathers  and  bird  skins. 

Horn,  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoise  shell. 

IMusk,  castoreum,  civet,  etc. 

Class  53. — Fishing  equipments  and  products — Fish  culture. 

1.  Floating  appliances  used  in  fishing.  Nets,  tackle,  and  implements  for  sea  fish¬ 
ing.  Nets,  weirs,  traps,  and  appliances  for  fresh-water  fishing. 

2.  Marine  fish  culture;  fish,  Crustacea,  mollusks,  radiates,  etc. 

Fresh-water  fish  culture;  installation,  equipment,  and  processes  used  in  piscicul¬ 
ture;  fishways;  culture  of  leeches. 

3.  Aquariums. 

4.  Collections  and  drawings  of  fish,  cetacea,  Crustacea,  mollusks,  etc. 

Pearls,  shells,  mother-of-pearl.  Coral.  Sponges.  Tortoise  shell.  Whalebone. 
Spermaceti.  Ambergris.  Fish  oils  and  fats. 

The  operations,  methods,  appliances,  and  results  of  American  fish¬ 
eries  and  fishery  industries  will  be  illustrated,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
means  of  photographs,  charts,  and  models.  Photographs  are  to  he 
exhibited  in  portfolios,  each  containing  24  sheets  or  cards,  for  which 
suitable  shelf  space  will  be  arranged.  Photographic  prints  must  be 
mounted  on  heav}^  white  cardboard,  measuring  22  by  28  inches.  If 
small  photographs  are  used,  several  prints  may  be  mounted  on  one 
sheet,  though  margins  of  not  less  than  2^  inches  must  be  provided  for. 
Bromide  enlargements,  one  print  to  the  sheet,  should  measure  lb  by 
22  inches,  which,  when  mounted,  will  leave  a  3-inch  margin.  The 
descriptive  lettering  under  each  picture  should  be  plain  and  the  legend 
concisel}^  and  briefi}^  stated.  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  a  uniform 
style  of  portfolio.  In  this  case  the  portfolios  will  be  furnished  at  the 
cost  of  making  and  lettering.  Charts,  lithographs,  heliotypes,  etc., 
may  be  exhibited  in  similar  portfolios.  These  must  be  in  the  form  of 
detached  sheets,  and  should  be  prepared  or  printed  on  substantial 
paper,  and  in  eveiy  instance  must  conform  to  the  22  bv  28  inch  size, 
though  2-inch  margins  will  be  allowable. 
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Portfolios  of  })hoto<^niplis  acconijninyiuj;  (‘xliihits  will  foi  in  a  v(*rv 
otlectivo  prosoiitation  of  usoful  data  and  allord  information  to  tho 
public  that  could  not  he  prosontiMl  in  any  otlnu*  way,  ami  such  material 
will  also  prove  invaluahle  to  the  jury  of  awards  wIkmi  passinjr  upon 
the  exhibit  it  illustrates. 

The  products  of  the  Hshery  industries  of  the  Unih'd  States  have  not 
achieved  the  prominence  in  Kuro])ean  markets  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  Our  tishery  exports  in  ISPS  amounted  tooidy  about  ^65, 000, 000 
and  were  about  %^1, 000,000  below  the  value  of  the  lislnuT  imports. 
Accordincf  to  the  latest  reports,  the  United  States  sold  to  Kuro})ean 
countries  only  one-twentieth  of  their  imported  fishery  ])roducts.  The 
importance  of  showing  our  wonderful  resources  and  superior  manu¬ 
factures  at  the  fifreat  Exposition  (*an  hardl}"  he  overestimated. 

All  communications  and  correspondence  should  he  addressed  to 

Takleton  H.  Hean, 

Dircctoi'  Foi'efitry  O'))  (J  FiaheFifi  for  U.  S.  CoiininRmonrr  to  Paris. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

( 'Ow  m  issi  on  la  *-  ( jeiural. 


Gentlemen:  If  you  are  interested  in  the  United  States  exhibits  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  IflOO,  please  examine  the  papers  inclosed  here¬ 
with  relating  to  the  collections  now  rapidh^  approaching  completion 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  I'nited  States.  A  p^roat  many  important  firms  intend 
to  show  their  manufactures  and  compete  for  an  award.  There  has 
never  been  a  better  opportunity  for  such  competition,  and  the  influence 
upon  our  exports  can  not  fail  to  he  favorable. 

If  you  think  well  of  the  proposition,  please  fill  and  return  the  blank 
application  for  representation  as  early  as  practicable,  statinpf  the  arti¬ 
cles  3’ou  desire  to  exhibit.  The  small  expense  of  an  exhibit  of  fish 
food  products  is  the  same  as  for  manufactures  from  the  raw  products 
of  agriculture.  I  can  state  this  more  definitely  when  I  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  3’our  exhibit. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Takleton  II.  Dean, 

Directin'  Fis/n  ries  and  Forest rij. 


Dear  Sir:  The  accompaindng  report  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Winchestei’, 
expert  in  forestry  and  fisheries,  is  submitted  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
plan  for  a  suitable  exhibition  at  Paris  of  the  great  forestry  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States.  The  immense  importance  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  unequaled  opportunity  for  their  proper  exploitation 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  fully  appreciated,  and  the  plan  outlined 
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has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  Commissioner-General  for  the  United 
States  and  will  receive  his  hearty  cooperation  through  this  department. 

In  order  to  secure  the  desired  results  prompt  action  is  of  the 
tirst  importance,  because  the  time  remaining  for  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  is  short.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  end,  Mr.  Winchester  pro¬ 
poses  the  immediate  organization  of  an  honorary  advisory  committee, 
to  consist  of  the  representative  lumbermen  from  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  who  are  nominated  in  his  report  as  a  result  of  extended  consul¬ 
tation  with  leading  lumbermen  of  the  entire  country.  This  group  is 
suggested  as  a  consulting  board  with  which  this  office  may  cooperate 
and  thus  come  into  close  touch  with  all  departments  and  sections  of 
the  industry;  thereby  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  commercial  forestry 
exhibit  at  Paris  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  our  country  and  its  great 
forest  resources.  I  trust  that  you,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  desig¬ 
nated,  will  verv  promptly  advise  me  of  your  acceptance  of  a  place 
upon  this  board. 

As  a  further  means  of  expediting  action,  when  forwarding  your 
acceptance,  please  designate  your  choice  of  a  chairman  and  ti’easurer 
from  the  following-named  candidates,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  candidate  for  chairman  receiving  the  second  highest  vote  shall  be 
vice-chairman: 

For  chairman:  Wm.  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  Wm.  A.  Bennett,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Samuel  H.  Fullerton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  treasurer:  John  N.  Scatcherd,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  G.  Foster,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
Geo.  ]M.  Curtis,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  treasurer  so  chosen  to  constitute 
an  executive  committee  wdth  the  usual  powers,  for  whom  the  expert 
in  forestrv  and  fisheries  for  the  Commissioner-General  may  act  as  sec¬ 
retary. 

If  from  an}"  cause  3"ou  are  obliged  to  decline  acceptance,  kindly 
secure  that  of  some  person  suitable  to  act  as  vour  substitute,  and  who 
will  do  as  above  requested. 

The  favor  of  an  early  response  is  desired. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Tarleton  H.  Bean, 

.  Director  of  F(yrextrij  and  Fisliet'icH. 


CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  F.  J.  V.  SKIFF,  DIRECTOR  OF  MINING 
AND  METALLURGY.  GROUP  XI. 

MINING  AND  METALTAJRGTCAL  EXHIBIT. 

Auditorium  Building,  Chicago^  April  12^  1899. 
The  Paris  Exposition  of  11)00,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  will  open  April  15,  11)00,  and  close  Novembers 
of  the  same  year.  The  grounds  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
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I’liris,  jiiid  incliidt'  tlioCliainp  do  Mars  and  the  Trocadero,  l>()th  hanks 
of  the  river  Seine  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  Ksplanade  des  Invalides  and 
a  part  of  the  Champs  Klysees.  The  total  j^round  area  is  about  38<) 
acres.  'Fhe  minino’  ])alaee  is  loeat(‘d  at  the  entrance  to  tin*  (diamp  de 
Mars. 

(5KNKKAL  (M-AS.S1  FK'ATIOX. 

Kxhihits  will  he  elassilied  in  eitrhteen  o-roups: 

Ciroup  1.  Ivliication  aiul  iiistructioii.  (CUu<hi‘s  1 

II.  Works  of  art.  (CUisst*s  7  to  10). 

III.  I nstninuMits  ainl  v:eneral  j>ro(*o.«i.‘<t‘.s  of  IetU*rs,  Hcionces,  and  t ho  art.^^.  ( C’Ia.‘<He.s 

II  to  18.) 

IV.  Material  and  jjtMieral  proces.soH  of  ineclianisin.  ((Mujj.soh  10  t<»  22.) 

V.  Klectrioity.  (Gla.^'^e.s  23  to  27. ) 

VI.  (M\’il  on^ineerinjr.  Transportation.  ((3ius.‘<es  28  to  34. ) 

VII.  Agriculture.  (Classes  35  to  42. ) 

VIII.  llorticnltiire.  (Cla.sses  43  to  48.) 

IX.  Forestry.  Iluntinj;.  Fishing.  (lathering  of  wihl  pro<lncts.  (Cla.s.^^es  49 
to  54. ) 

X.  Foodstuffs.  (Classes  55  to  02. ) 

XI.  Mines.  Metallurgy.  .(Classes  03  to  05.) 

XII.  Decoration  and  furniture  of  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings.  (Cda.'ises 
()0  to  75. ) 

XIII.  Threads  and  textile  fabrics.  Clothing.  (Classes  70  to  88.) 

XIV.  Chemical  industries.  (Classes  87  to  91. ) 

XV.  Diversified  industries.  (Classes  92  to  1 IX). ) 

XVI.  Social  economy.  Hygiene.  Charities.  (Classes  101  to  1 12. ) 

XVII.  (\)lonization.  (Cla.'^ses  113  to  1 15. ) 

XVIII.  Army  and  Navy.  (Cla.'^ses  110  to  121.) 

Of  the  above  grroups.  No.  XI,  "‘’mining  and  metallurgy,"  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  03,  04,  (55,  as  follows: 

Class  (53. —  Working  of  ininrs,  ore  hedn,  ond  ntone  (jnorriex. 

[Equipment.  prcM*e.sses,  and  pUMtuets.] 

1.  E(piii)ment  and  metluxls  of  underground  topography. 

Prospecting  for  minerals.  Apparatus  for  Ijoring,  for  making  examinations,  or  for 
artesian  wells. 

Works  for  controlling  mineral  waters. 

FApiipment  for  and  methods  of  .sinking  and  lining  mine  shafts. 

Kijuipment  for  and  metho<ls  of  oj^ening  galleries.  Etpiipment  for  and  methods  of 
excavating  or  cutting  down  in  mines  or  quarries;  hand  tools;  engines;  installations 
for  compre.'^sion  of  air;  explosives  and  methods  of  firing  them. 

K(}uipment  for  and  metho<ls  of  underground  transpt^rtation. 

Machinery  for  lifting  mineral  and  lowering  rubbish. 

Machinery  and  apparatus  for  lowering  and  lifting  miners. 

Machinery  and  pumps  for  draining. 

Ventilating  apparatus  and  proces.«es.  Air  shafts. 

Lighting  apjniratus;  safety  lamps. 

Safety  appliances:  Safety  catches,  signals,  etc.  Life-saving  ap])liances. 

Equipment  for  and  methofls  of  handling  mining  prcnlucts  ami  for  their  alxwe- 
surface  tninsj^rtation:  Railways,  inclimHl  j>lanes,  loose  cables,  aerial  cables,  and 
trolleys;  appliances  for  loading  wagons,  boats,  etc. 
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Special  machinery  and  appliances  for  working  salt  mines,  petroleum  wells,  gold- 
bearing  sands  and  gravels,  etc. 

Apparatus  for  washing  and  mechanically  preparing  ores  and  mineral  fuel. 

Apparatus  for  com})ressing  fuel. 

..\pparatus  for  pre})aring  coke:  Coke  ovens. 

2.  Ornamental  stones,  hard  stones,  or  building  stones,  rough  hewn*  sawed  or 
polished. 

Rocks  which  produce  lime  or  cement. 

Grindstones,  whetstones,  pumice  stones,  polishing  substances. 

Molding  sands;  refractory  sands. 

Clays,  kaolins,  flints,  and  other  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 

Refractory  rocks  and  fire  clays. 

Bauxite.  Fluorspar,  asbestus,  meerschaum,  graphite,  and  plumbago. 

Slates. 

Gems  and  precious  stones. 

Rock  salt:  Salt  fnjin  salt  springs,  saltpeter  and  nitrates,  sulphates,  alums,  and  other 
natural  salts.  Boric  acid  and  borax. 

Raw  sulphur  and  pyrites. 

Natural  mineral  paints. 

Natural  mineral  fertilizers  (phosphates,  coprolites,  etc.). 

Mineral  fuels:  Peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  coal  dust  and  compressed 
coal,  raw  petroleum,  and  asphalt.  Natural  gas.  Asphalt  and  asphaltic  rocks, 
mineral  wax  and  bitumen,  raw  yellow  amber  and  jet. 

Metallic  ores  of  every  kind.  Native  metals. 

3.  Systematic  collections.  Crystallography. 

Geological  maps,  charts  of  underground  topography.  Relief  maps,  working  plans 
of  mines. 

Statistics  and  publications  relative  to  geology,  to  underground  topography,  miner¬ 
alogy,  the  working  of  mines,  etc. 

Class  64. — Metallurgy. 

Equipment  for,  methods  and  products  of  the  manufacture  of  refractory  materials 
for  metallurgical  purposes  (fire  bricks,  blocks,  crucibles,  retorts,  etc.). 

Gas  generators  and  gas  furnaces  for  use  in  metallurgy. 

Application  of  liquid  fuels  to  metallurgy. 

Treatment  of  the  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium.  Equipment  for  smelt¬ 
ing,  blast  furnaces,  blowers,  hot-blast  apparatus,  etc.  Equipment  of  foundries: 
Cu])olas,  blowers,  and  apparatus.  Production  of  pig  iron  and  of  ciistings.  Ferro¬ 
manganese  and  manganese  castings.  Alloys  of  iron. 

Eciuipments  for,  methods  and  jwoducts  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in 
ingots,  bars,  sheets,  or  finished  plates,  and  of  the  production  of  steel  castings.  Pud¬ 
dling,  reverberatory  and  smelting  furnaces:  Hammers,  presses,  rolls.  General 
arrangement  and  equipment  for  producing  Bessemer  metal,  or  for  })roducing  open- 
hearth  steel  or  crucible  steel.  Various  processes  of  manufacturing  iron  or  steel 
directly  from  the  ores,  the  refining  of  the  metal,  the  carburization  of  iron. 

E(juij)ment  for,  methods  and  jirocesses  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  commercial 
forms:  Hoop  iron,  band  iron,  rods  for  wire  drawing,  iron  and  steel  wire,  iron  of 
special  sections,  armor  jdates,  sheet  iron  for  commercial  and  building  purposes,  cor¬ 
rugated  iron,  axles,  tires,  wheels,  large  forgings,  gun  barrels,  projectiles,  tubes,  welded 
or  seamless. 

Production  of  galvanized,  leaded,  or  nickled  plates,  tin  plates  (tin  plates,  bright, 
dull,  mottled,  ornamented,  printed),  cans  for  preserves  or  blacking. 

Treatment  of  the  ores  of  copjier  by  the  dry  or  by  the  wet  process,  e(]uipment  and 
methods  in  use  at  cojiper  works.  Copper  and  copper  alloys  in  ingots,  bars,  and 
sheets. 
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Treutiiient  of  ores  of  metals:  E(|ui|)ment  ami  process  for  separation  and  relinin^, 
furnaces  for  calcination,  roasting,  smelting,  distillation,  ciipellation,  etc.;  apparatus 
and  accessories  for  amalgamation.  Tin  in  ingots.  Zinc  in  ingots  and  in  sheets,  zinc 
white.  lx*ad  in  pig,  sheet  lead,  lead  pipe,  mercury,  antimony  and  o.xides  of  anti¬ 
mony.  Nickel  in  ingots,  hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled  nickel.  Metillie  arsenic. 
.Mmninum,  alloys  of  almniniim.  Precious  or  rare  metals..  Various  alloys. 

E<piipment  for,  and  methods  and  products  of  electric-metallurgy. 

E<juipment  for,  and  processes  of  washing  goldsmith’s  dust,  and  dust  from  refiners 
of  precious  metals. 

INFORMATION  IN  KP:(JARD  TO  THE  EXHIRITION  OF  RUILDINtJ  ST0NP:S 

TO  HE  MADE  HV  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOVEKNMENT  AT  THE  I'AKIS 

EXPOSITION  IN  11)00. 

(  i  EOLOtilCAL  I )e PA KTM ENT, 
INlASSAtMIUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOtiY, 

Boston^  July^  1S09. 

The  exhibit  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United  States  will  form  a 
part  of  the  general  mining  and  metallurgical  exhibit,  and  has  been 
assigned  a  })rominent  position  among  the  Government  displays.  The 
stones  will  be  exhibited  in  glass  eases  some  7  feet  high  and  containing 
a  series  of  shelves  so  arranged  that  every  sample  will  be  in  full  view 
from  the  front. 

No  other  country  has  so  many  and  varied  building  stones,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  ([iiany  owners  the  collection  can  ))e  made  into 
a  striking  display  of  our  great  resources  in  building  and  ornamental 
stones.  The  attendance  at  such  an  international  exposition  as  that 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900  will  include  leading  men  of  the  quarrying, 
contracting,  building,  and  architectural  professions  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  offered  to  quarry  owners  of  this 
country  to  exhibit  samples  of  their  product  without  cost,  except  that  of 
dressing,  is  one  which  no  enterprising  producer  can  afford  to  let  pass. 

STONEfS  TO  BE  EXHIBITED. 

Class  I.  Granites  (including  granite  proper,  gneiss,  syenite,  diorite, 
diabase,  etc.). 

Class  II.  {a)  Marbles,  {h)  Limestones  (including  dolomites). 

Class  III.  Sandstones  (including  conglomerates). 

Class  IV.  Slates,  {a)  Varieties  especially^  adapted  for  rooting  pur¬ 
poses.  {h)  Varieties  especially  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Class  V.  Serpentine  and  verd-antique  marbles. 

Class  VI.  Soapstones. 

Class  VII.  Gypsum  (alabaster). 

FORMS  OF  SAMPLES. 

Classes  II  (<7),  IV  (J),  V,  VI,  and  VII  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  slabs  5  by  8  inches  in  size  and  1  inch  thick.  One  face  in  each  case 
should  be  polished  as  highly  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  will  admit. 
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Classes  I,  II  (h),  and  III  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  4-inch 
cubes  dressed  according  to  the  specifications  given  in  another  para¬ 
graph. 

Class  IV  ((t)  will  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  cleavage  plates  5  by  8 
inches  in  size  and  having  the  customary  thickness  and  perforations. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOK  THE  DRESSING  OF  THE  CUBES. 

Dimemions. — The  cubes  are  to  measured  inches  on  tlie  dressed  edges. 

Kbuh  of  jinhli. — The  following  kinds  of  finish  will  be  used:  Rock 
face,  pointed  face,  cross-crandalled  face,  square  drove  or  tooled  face, 
patent  hammered  face,  tooth  chiseled  face,  rulibed  face,  and  polished 
face.  AVith  the  exception,  of  the  rubbed  and  polished  faces,  each  face 
of  the  cube  should  have  a  patent  hammered  (in  case  of  hard  rocks)  or 
square  drove  (in  case  of  soft  rocks)  margin  half  an  inch  wide,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  figures. 

Designation  of  faces. — In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  dressing 
of  the  cubes  the  different  faces  have  been  designated  as  follows:  Face 
1,  or  front  face;  face  2,  or  top  face;  face  3,  or  rear  face;  face  4,  or  bottom 
face;  face  5,  or  right  face,  and  face  6,  or  left  face. 

Faces  for  the  granites. — (1)  Polished,  (2)  rock,  (3)  point,  (4)  ax-ham¬ 
mered,  (5)  and  (6)  patent  hammered. 

Faces  for  the  limestones. — ^(1)  l^olished,  (2)  rock,  (3)  point,  (4)  rubbed, 
(5)  square  drove  or  tooled,  (6)  cross-crandalled. 

Faces  for  S(ft  sandstones  {freestone  and  hrmenstond). — (1)  Rubbed, 
(2)  rock,  (3)  point,  (4)  tooth  chiseled,  (5)  cross-crandalled. 

Faces  for  hard  sandstone  and  quartzite. — Same  as  for  granites. 

ARRANGEMENT  AND  LABELING. 

Owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Exposition  managers,  no  recognition 
can  be  made  of  the  separate  States  of  this  country.  For  this  reason 
the  primary  arrangement  of  the  building  stones  will  be  according  to 
the  classes  given  on  a  previous  page,  but  within  the  classes  the  group¬ 
ing  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  States. 

Each  specimen  will  have  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  printed  label  giv¬ 
ing  the  specific  and  trade  names  of  the  stone,  together  with  4he  name 
of  the  quarry,  its  owners,  or  operators,  and  its  location. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  building  stones  there  will  also  be 
a  display  of  photographs  of  important  quarries,  and  of  buildings, 
bridges,  monuments,  etc.,  constructed  from  their  products. 

The  display  will  be  made  in  swinging  frames  about  22  by  28  inches 
in  size,  the  photographs  themselves  measuring  about  20  by  26  inches. 
In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  enlargements  of  this  size  the  originals 
should  be  at  least  5  by  8  inches  in  size,  but  smaller  ones  ma}^  be  sent 
if  none  of  the  larger  are  available. 
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'riu*  samples  should  Im  carefully  i)acke(l  in  ordiu*  to  avoid  injury  in 
transportation,  ddie  cubes  should  1h‘,  sent  hy  exj)ress,  hut  the  slabs  of 
marble,  slate,  soapstoiu',  etc.,  may  be  forwarded  by  mail.  Franked 
labels  will  be  forwarded  for  the  latter  on  notilication  of  intention  to 
exhibit. 

Forward  all  specimens  and  address  communications  to 

Myron  L.  Fuller, 
/nstftidi'  of  Tedinohxju^  2/((xs. 


(h.Ass  (v). — MeUil  v'orkitK). 

*  [iMliiipiiient,  methods,  and  i>roducts.] 

1.  K(|iiij)meiit  for  and  inctlKxls  used  in  foundries  of  l)ronze,  brass,  zinc,  tin,  mallea¬ 
ble  iron,  etc. 

Special  tools,  not  included  in  the  class  of  inachine  tools,  used  by  smiths,  farriers, 
bolt  makers,  screw  cutters,  wire-drawers,  nail  makers,  buckle  makers,  chain  makers, 
coppersmiths,  plate  makers,  tinsmiths,  edge  tool  makers,  iron  founders,  iron  mon¬ 
gers,  locksmiths,  model  makers,  etc. 

Ai)pliances  and  processes  for  enameling  metallic  objects. 

Appliances  for  exact  rolling  and  for  beating  of  gold,  silver,  and  tin.  Apparatus  for 
working  platinum. 

Api>aratus  and  itrocesges  (electro-metallurgical  or  other)  for  coating  metals  with  a 
more  precious,  more  malleable,  or  more  durable  metal.  Electrojdating. 

2.  Bells,  large  and  small;  Taps,  cocks,  and  machine-made  bronzes. 

Various  forgings.  Farrier’s  articles.  Horseshoes,  oxshoes,  etc. 

Bolts  and  nuts:  Screws  for  wood  or  metal. 

Products  of  wiredrawing  and  nail  making.  Tacks,  nails,  brads,  i»ins,  needles; 
wire  ropes;  barbed  wire;  wire  fencing,  wire  cloth,  and  wire  gauze;  products  of 
exact  wiredrawing. 

Buckle  making:  Kings,  staples,  hooks,  hinges. 

Chain  making:  Chains  without  welding. 

Household  utensils  in  copper  and  tin. 

Metal  plates,  flanged,  stamped,  cut,  decorated,  perforated,  etc. 

Enameled  plates  and  castings  for  buildings,  household  use  and  ornament. 

Hollow  ware,  plain,  polished,  japanned,  enameled,  granitized,  lined  with  porcelain, 
etc. 

Drawn  tubes  and  pii)ing  in  iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  etc. 

Metallic  caps,  buttons,  eyelets. 

Metallic  pens.  Spectacle  frames.  Springs. 

Edge  tools:  Scythes,  sickles,  pruning  hooks,  machetes,  or  hacking  cutlas.s€\«i,  axes, 
hatchets,  various  edge  tools,  files,  etc. 

Bullies  and  pulley  l)locks.  Flatirons. 

Builder’s  hardware:  Hinges,  window  fastenings,  escutcheons;  doorknobs,  door 
knockers  and  rappers. 

Loi'ks,  i)adlocks,  bolts,  keys;  exact  and  safe  lockwork. 

Safes  and  safety  vaults. 

Garden  furniture  and  vases  in  wrought  or  cast  iron. 

Stair  railings  and  balusters:  Gratings  and  balconies  in  wrought  and  decorated  iron. 

Iron  beds  and  various  utensils  painted,  enameled,  or  varnished. 

Summer  houses  and  pavilions  in  iron  or  steel:  Bird  cages,  aviaries,  awnings, 
verandas. 
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Sliiittera  for  shop  windows:  Shutters,  screens,  and  Venetian  blinds  in  sheet  metal; 
metal  brackets,  etc. 

Various  products  of  exact  rolling,  and  of  beating  of  gold,  silver  and  tin,  metallic 
foils. 

Various  jiroducts  of  gilding,  silver  plating,  copper  plating,  bronzing,  galvanizing, 
nickel  plating,  electroplating. 

(Jalvanized  or  leaded  sheet  iron. 

lUiilder’s  work  in  lead  or  zinc. 

Tlii.s  oirculiir  is  issued  by  the  department  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
in  order  that  proposed  exhibitors  may  be  informed  of  the  methods  of 
elassitieation  as  well  as  the  limitations  as  to  kind  and  quality.  The 
director  of  the  department  of  mines  and  metallurgy  while  regretting 
the  enforced  limitations  of  spac*.e  needful  under  general  regulations,  is 
3"et  confident  that  these  limitations  as  to  quantity"  ^^all  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  superior  ([ualiU^  of  each  exhibit. 

The  Old}"  general  regulations  regarding  exhibits  that  it  is  needful  to 
publish  here  are  selected  from  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘■‘General  infor¬ 
mation,”  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioner-General  in  Chicago, 
and  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  proposed  exhibitor  so  soon  as  he  indi¬ 
cates  his  desire  to  participate  in  the  displa^L  These  selected  regula¬ 
tions  are  as  follows: 

For  the  contemporaiT  Exposition  the  exhibitors  must  pa\"  all  expenses 
for  packing,  carriage,  unpacking,  storage  of  cases,  installation,  repack¬ 
ing,  and  reshipping. 

d'he  cost  of  installation  includes  the  la3dng  of  floors  except  in  public 
pas 'agewa3^s,  furnishing,  setting,  covering,  and  decorating  partitions 
between  exhibits,  porticos,  velums,  or  false  ceilings,  show  cases  and 
exposition  furnitui*e,  all  of  which  shall  accord  with  plans  adopted  by 
the  department  of  the  director-general.  As  to  floors,  partitions,  velums, 
or  false  ceilings,  the  administration  reserves  to  itself,  in  the  interest 
of  uniformit3^  and  econonu^,  the  right  to  supply  all  or  a  part  of  them 
on  ])ehalf  of  class  committees,  public  administrations,  and  foreign  com¬ 
missioners,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  defra3"  the  expenses  so  incurred, 
in  which  case  the  exhibitor  will  pa3"  his  pro  rata  based  on  the  space 
occupied  1)3'  him. 

Except  in  cases  where  collective  exhibits  are  made  (and  in  such 
cases  special  arrangements  will  be  made),  exhibitors  individuall3"  must 
bear  all  expense  of  elevations,  show  cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters, 
railings,  fittings,  etc.,  which  ma3^  be  required. 

Collective  exhibits  receiving  an  award  will  have  the  name  of  each 
participant  inscribed  on  the  diploma,  and  each  participant  will  receive 
a  diploma. 

Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are  specified  in  their 
final  a])plicati()n  for  space.  When  allotments  are  definitel3'  made 
exhibitors  will  be  notified  of  the  aniount  of  space  and  its  location  and 
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sup|)lip(l  with  jM*rniit  to  occupy  such  sjKice,  subject  to  the  ^eiienil 
r(*^uhitioMs  of  th(‘  Paris  Exposition,  the  r(‘^uhitions  of  llie  C'oniiuis- 
sioner-(Teneral  for  the  Unit(‘(l  States,  and  the  sjx'cial  recpiireinents  of 
the  department  in  which  tlieir  exhibit  is  made.  Permits  foi*  spacer  will 
not  be  transfc'rable. 

'Pile  awards  to  exhibitoi’s  in  the  contcmiporary  Exposition,  and  to 
the  collaboratoi’s,  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  si^iH'd  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  ])osts,  and  telej>raphs,  and  I)}"  the 
C'ommissioner-deneral.  They  will  ])e  divided  into  the  classes  follow- 
in^^:  Piplomasof  o  rand  prize,  diplomas  of  ^old  nu'dal,  diplomas  of  sil¬ 
ver  medal,  diplomas  of  bronze  medal,  diplomas  of  honora))le  mention. 

deneral  installation  will  begin  December  1, 1899,  and  continue  until 
February  28,  P9()(). 

d'hese  regulations  are  positive,  with  the  possible  exception  of  special 
collections  of  ores  and  minerals  made  under  the  direction  and  })y  the 
oflicers  of  this  department  and  designed  for  general  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  is  indicated  in  class  08,  Nos.  2  and  8. 

All  communications  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff, 

Director  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

A})proved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

(  hmmifiKumnr-  (ieneral. 


MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  EXHIBIT. 

Auditorium  Building,  Chicago^  July  ^0,  1899. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  to  ])e  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  will  open  April  15,  1900,  and  close  November  5 
of  the  same  year.  The  grounds  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Paris  and  include  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero,  both  banks 
of  the  river  Seine  for  nearh^  a  mile,  the  P^splanade  des  Invalides,  and 
a  part  of  the  Champs  filysees.  The  total  ground  area  is  about  336 
acres.  The  mining  palace  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

(lENERAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Exhibits  will  be  classified  in  eighteen  groups: 

(iroiij)  I.  Education  and  instruction.  (Classes  1  to  6.) 

II.  Works  of  art.  (Classes  7  to  10.) 

III.  Instrninents  and  general  processes  of  letters,  sciences,  and  the  arts. 

(Classes  11  to  18. ) 

IV.  Material  and  general  processes  of  inechanisin.  (Classes  19  to  22.) 

V.  Electricity.  (Classes  23  to  27.) 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - IT 
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Group  VI.  Civil  engineering.  Transportation.  (Classes  28  to  34.) 

VII.  Agriculture.  (Classes  3o  to  42.) 

VIII.  Ilorticnltnre.  (Classes  43  to  48.) 

IX.  Forestry.  Hunting.  Fishing.  Gathering  of  wild  products.  (Classes 
49  to  54.) 

X.  Foodstuffs.  (Classes  55  to  62.) 

XI.  Mines.  Metallurgy.  (Classes  63  to  65. ) 

XII.  Decoration  and  furniture  of  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings. 
(Classes  6()  to  75.) 

XIII.  Threiwls  and  textile  fabrics.  Clothing.  (Classes  76  to  86.) 

XIV.  Chemical  industries.  (Classes  87  to  91. ) 

XV.  Diversified  industries.  (Classes  92  to  100. ) 

XVI.  Social  economy.  Hygiene.  Charities.  (Classes  101  to  112). 

XVI I.  Colonization.  (Classes  113  to  115.) 

XVHI.  Army  and  Navy.  (Classes  1 16  to  121.) 

Of  the  a))Ove  groups,  No.  XI,  “mining and  metallurgy,”  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  63,  64,  65. 


In  calling  attention  to  the  preceding  statement  Mr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff, 
director  of  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  desires  to  state 
that  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  classification  for  an 
exhibit  of  “geological  maps,  charts  of  underground  topography, 
relief  maps,  working  plans  of  mines,”  also  “statistics  and  publica¬ 
tions  relative  to  geolog}^,  to  underground  topography,  mineralog}", 
the  working  of  mines,”  etc. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  director  of  this  department  to  limit  the 
collection  to  scientific  publications  and  exhibits.  Circulars,  price 
lists,  advertisements  of  mines,  and  smelter,  mill,  and  assay  supplies 
are  not  solicited. 

You  are  invited  to  loan  such  publications  as  may  be  your  pleasure, 
and  you  will  kindly  notify  me  of  your  intention,  giving  titles  and 
number  of  volumes  or  portfolios,  with  description  of  other  exhibits, 
specifying  the  size  or  space  each  will  require. 

The  publishers  or  owners  are  expected  to  deliver  their  works,  freight 
prepaid,  to  New  York,  and  there  will  be  no  further  expense,  with  the 
exception  of  the  corresponding  return  freight  charges  from  New  York 
to  their  respective  home  destinations.  Upon  their  delivery  in  New 
York  a  receipt  will  issue,  and  the  Government  will  transport  the  col¬ 
lection  to  and  from  Paris,  free  of  charge,  and  return  same  to  the 
owner,  as  above  stated. 

The  date  the  books,  etc.,  are  to  be  collected  in  New  York,  and  the 
address  of  the  depositoiy  will  l)e  sent  in  a  later  circular. 

Inquiries  will  be  responded  to  with  pleasure,  and  a  prompt  report 
of  the  literature,  etc.,  you  desire  to  exhibit  is  earnestl}"  i*equested  that 
suitable  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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All  exhibits  in  this  collection  will  he  open  to  iiwnrd. 

It  is  exi)ecte(l  that  this  scientitic  library  exhibited  by  the  United 
States  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  scientists  of  the  world  and 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  contributors  and  the  country,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  interest  3Tuirself  and  lend  your  aid  in  its  colh‘ction. 
Address  all  connuunications  and  correspondence  to 

Kohekt  K.  I>001tAEM, 

Ilimoviini  LihrurUrn^  1.  S.  (oninrlssio/i  io  tJte 

nf  1900^  for  the  Dejxirf mriit  of  Mhrihij 
and  MetaH nr(f}i^  267  Fifth,  avenue^  Nton 

A])proved: 

Kkhdinam)  W.  Pec  k, 

Cot) t  ttt iss i oner-  Gotxn'dl. 

Approved: 

Willard  A.  Smith, 

Acfiixf  Director  in  Chiefs  Kxhiltit  D^'j^ortment. 


C'OLORADO  COLLEOE, 

Colorado  Sjyrin^fx^  Colo. 


Will  you  kindly  inform  me  w  hether  ^muhave  at  your  command  any 
choice  specimens  belono-ing  to  the  sulphide  group  (class  2  of  Dana’s 
classification  of  minerals)  which  come  from  an\"  part  of  the  United 
States  and  which  I  might  use  in  making  an  exhilut  of  this  gi’oup  at 
the  Paris  Exposition?  1  can  offer  ^mu  a  number  of  minerals  of  other 
groups  in  exchange  which  will  lie  of  equal  value,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  111}^  material  will  prove  entirely  satisfactoiy  to  you.  I  shall 
he  greatly  obliged  if  you  m  ill  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  just  \vhat 
3’ou  can  do,  and  1  inclose  a  self-directed  envelope  w  hich  requires  no 
postage. 

Respectfully  vours, 

Rufus  M.  Bragg, 

llonoranj  Mitieralogist  of  the  Degtartnient  <f  Alining 

and  Metallurgy  far  the  Comm  ixCxmer-h retie ral  of  the 

United  Stateti  to  the  Parix  Krpemtion  of  ] 900. 

P.  S. — 1  inclose  a  list  of  specimens  1  need. 
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[Paris  Exposition,  1900.— United  States  mineral  exhibit.] 


No.  - . 

('liaracter  of  ore, 

Aline, - 

Locality, - 

Exhibitor, - 


Cold. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

av . per  ton. . 

ya.ue . do . 

$ 

% 

$ 

[Department  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  Frederiek  J.  V.  Skiff, 
Director.] 

No. - . 


Received  from 


To  be  returned  at  clo.se  of  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1900. 


By 


Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff, 

Director  Deportment  Mining 

and  Met  all  orgy. 


[Paris  Exposition,  1900. — United  States  mineral  exhibit.] 


CI.AYS  FOR  ECONOMIC  PURPOSES. 


No.  - .  Grade,  - . 

Crude  clay. 

Ib-e pared  cla^u 

Fired  cia}";  temperature, - ,  centigrade. 

Approximate  rational  antilysis:  Clay  substance, - ;  (piartz, 

feldspar, - . 

Analyst, - . 

Owners, - - . 

Location, - . 

Value, - .  r.ses, - - . 


[Paris  Exi)osition,  liKK). — United  States  mineral  exhibit.] 

No. - . 

Scientific  name, - - .  Common  name, 

Chemical  composition, - . 

Locality,  - .  Fxhiliitor, - . 
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[I’aris  Kx|M)sitioii,  IIKK). — I’liittal  Statrs  iniiicTal  t*xhil)!;.] 


No. - . 

Scinitiru*  iiami*, - .  (\)iiim()ii  uain(‘, 

Locality. - .  Kxliihitor, - . 


ll’aris  Kxposition,  I'.MK). — Uuito<l  States  in(>taIliirKieal  <‘xliiliit.] 

No. - . 

Product,  .  Proct'ss,  - .  SuH'ltt'r,  - . 

Loctition, - . 


[I)ui)lic*ate.] 

DATA  FOK  OFFICIAL  LAHKLINO  OF  SAMPLE  OF  (M)AL  FOR  THE  PARIS 

EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 

From - mine. 

Owned  by - . 

Loctitcd  at - .  C’oimty  of - .  State  of - . 

Analysis  Ity - . 

Per  cent. 

Fixed  carhon . 

Volatile  matter . 

Moisture . 

Ash . 

(Signed.) - . 


This  slip 
coal  report. 


to  he  forwarded  to  41  J'ark  Row,  New  York,  for  use  in  compilation  of 

F.  K.  Saw.vki),  llonordry  Special  Agent. 


(QUARRY  STATISTICS. 

(Quarry  owners  or  operators  to  whom  this  circular  is  sent,  whether 
or  not  the\"  may  wish  to  furnish  samples  for  the  Oovernment  exhibit, 
will  confer  a  favor  if  the}"  will  till  out  this  blank  and  return  It,  together 
with  small  chips  of  each  of  the  varieties  (piarried  (for  use  in  making 
thin  sections  for  the  microscope),  with  their  reply  in  the  franked 
envelope  inclosed. 

Name  of  (piarry, - . 

Owners  (or  operators), - . 

Locality, - . 

Varieties  and  grades  of  stone  (piarried, - . 

Crushing  strength, - . 

Maximum  size  of  lilocks  obtainable, - . 

Annual  output,  - . 

Most  important  use, - . 

Special  features  of  the  stone,  methods  of  quarrying,  etc.,  - 


Prominent  structures  in  which  the  stone  has  been  used,  — 
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C'OLl.KCTIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  IKON  ORES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Size  of  .KpecttnenH. — Specimens  should  conform  as  closel^Mis  possi})le 
to  the  standard  adopted,  viz,  4  liy  5  inches  h\'  1  inch  thick.  Duplicate 
specimens  are  desired,  to  guard  against  accidents. 

S<ft  ores. — Send  enough  to  till  a  box  not  less  than  5  bv  6  by  8  inches. 

Cdhinet  specioiens. — Handsome  cabinet  specimens  will  be  specially 
displaved.  They  will  be  returned,  if  desired,  after  the  exhibition. 

PacJxiug. — Please  attach  In’^  wire  or  rubber  band  to  each  specimen 
name  of  company,  name  of  mine,  name  of  localit}',  name  of  grade,  and 
wrap  up  each  separatel}".  Pack  carefully  and  forward  l)y  express  to 

C.  Kikchhoff, 

llonoranj  Special  Agents  238  William  Street.^  New  York. 


Official  cldssijicdtion  in  Erajlisk  and  French  of  Group  XI,  p/h.sw.s  Od,  64,  65  {mining 

and  rnefallurgg) . 

GROUP  XL— CLASS  63— WORKING  OF  MINES,  ORE  BEDS,  AND  QUARRIES. 


Items  in  English. 

Manner  in  which  goods  should  be  declared  on 
receipts,  waybills,  and  lists. 

Equipment  and  processes  of  underground  topog¬ 
raphy;  prospecting  for  minerals. 

Apparatus  for  boring  for  tests  or  artesian  wells  .... 
Works  for  controlling  mineral  waters . 

(Objets  de  precision. 

■^Librairie. 

(Objets  manufactures  non  d6nomm6s. 

Outils  de  sondage. 

Librairie. 

Equipments  and  methods  for  sinking  and  lining 
mine  shafts  or  opening  galleries. 

Rock  salt,  salt  from  springs . 

(Contractors’  material,  including  cars;  flat  cars 
and  tilt  carts. 

<  Materiel  d’entrepreneur  (y  compris  les  tombe- 
reaux  wagons,  wagonetsj. 

(Librairie. 

Sel  gemme. 

Nitrate  d’ammoniaqne. 

Nitrate  de  baryte. 

Nitrate  de  fer.‘ 

Saltpeter  and  nitrates: 

Nitrate  of  ammonia . 

Nitrate  of  baryta . 

Nitrate  of  irf)n . 

Nitrjitpnf  h>nd 

Nitrate  of  strontiane . 

jNitrates  de  plomb,  de  strontiane. 

Nitrate  of  potash  of  soda . 

Nitrates  de  potasse,  de  sonde. 

Nitrates  non  deuiomm<3s. 

Not  specified . 

Sulphates  of— 

Aluminum . 

Sulfate  d’alumine. 

Ammonia . 

Sulfate  d’ammoniaque. 

Sulfate  de  baryte. 

Sulfate  de  baryte  teinte. 

Sulfate  de  baryte  teinte*  (en  futs). 

Sulfate  de  chaux. 

Baryta . 

Baryta, colored . 

Baryta,  colored  (in  casks) . 

Lime . 

Cobalt . 

Sulfate  de  cobalt. 

Copper . 

Sutfate  de  cuiyre. 

Iron . 

Sulfate  de  fer. 

Magnesia . 

Sulfate  de  magnC'sie. 

Nickel . 

Sulfate  de  nickel. 

Peroxide  of  iron,  lead,  soda,  zinc . 

Sulfate  de  pero.xyde  de  fer,  de  plomb,  de  .soude, 
de  zinc. 

Sulfates  non  dOnommes. 

Not  specified  .  . 

Alnin  mid  other  natural  salts .  . 

Alun. 

Boric  acid . 

Acide  borique. 

Borax,  brut. 

Borax,  crude . 

Borax,  refined . 

Borax,  raffine*. 

Sulphur,  ernde . 

Sou  f  re,  brut. 

Pyrites  non  denommc'S  (canel  earth,  .sienna,  yi- 
cenza,  umber). 

(Terre  de  ca.s.sel,de  sienne,de  yicence  d’ombre. 
(Torres  A  couleur  non  denomm^es. 
jPho.sphates  de  chanx,  naturel  en  roche. 
j(Coi)rolithes  en  nodules  (in  lumps). 

Tourbe  pour  chaufTage. 

1  Lignite, 
i  Houille. 

Pyrites . 

Natural  minenil  paints. .  .  . 

Natural  mineral  fertilizers  (phosphates,  caprolites, 
etc). 

Mineral  fuels: 

Peat . 

Lignite . 

Bituminous  coal . 
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(JIJOl'l*  XL— CLASS  r.;i— \V()KKIN(J  OF  MINKS,  OKK  HKDS,  AND  (iCA KHI KS— <'«)iiliiiiir.L 


Itt'iiiH  in  KiikHsIi. 


Manner  in  which  ffcMHln  Hhnnld  la*  deelnred  nn 
receipts,  waybills, and  lists. 


MinerHl  fuels— Continued.  I 

.\nthnieite coal  . i  Anthracite. 

C(Mil  »lnst  and  eonipres.se<l  coal . 

petroleum,  retiiual . 

I'etrolenm,  crude . 

('rude  asphalt,  asphalt,  asphaltic  rocks . 

Natuml  >jas . 

Mineral  wax . 


AKKlomeresde  li^Jiile  id  de  hoiiille. 
IV'troIe  reetilie. 

Pet  role  non  reetilie. 

Asphalte. 


Paralliue,  brute. 

. 

Yellow  amber,  crude .  Amhre. 


Jayet. 


Minerals  d’aTitimoine, 
.Minerals  de  fer. 
Minerals  de  plomb. 
Minerals  de  nickel. 


Jet  amlK*r,  ermle 
Ores,  metallic,  of  all  kitids: 

Antimony  and  eopi>er . 

Iron . 

lA*ad . 

Nickel . 

Tin . j  Minerals  d’C'tain. 

Zinc . I  Minerals  de  zinc. 

Not  specified . ; . i  Minerais  non  d6nommes, 

Systematic  collections;  crystalloKraphy .  ObjeLs  de  collection. 

Geological  maps,  charts  of  underground  topogra-  i) 
phy,  relief  maps;  plans  of  mine  management; 
miscellaneous  statistics,  and  publications  relat¬ 
ing  U)  geology,  to  underground  topography,  to 
minenilogy,  to  management  of  mines. 


le  euivre  (copper). 


Librairie. 

Objets  manufactures  non  denommes. 


Apparatus  for  washing  or  mechanically  preparing 
ores  or  mineral  fuel;  for  compressing  fuels;  for 
preparing  coke;  coke  ovens. 


.Mccani<iues  non  dOnommes.  emballcs  (mechan¬ 
ical  apparatus  not  specified,  cased). 

Librairie. 

Machines -outils,  emballces  (machine  tools, 
cased ) . 

Pierre  de  taille,  brute  ((piarry  stone,  rough). 
Pierre  de  taille,  Icgdrement  C'bauchiJes  (rough 


Ornamental  stone,  hard  stone,  building  stone 

Rough  hewn,  sawn,  or  polished . 1  hewn). 

[Pierre  de  taille,  favonnC*es  (cut). 

Stone  for  lime  and  cement .  Pierre  a  chaux 

Millstones . 

Stone  to  make  millstones . 

Grindstone,  whetstones  (worked  up) 

Grind.stone,  whetstones  (crude) . 

Pumice  stone 

Polishing  materials  (crude  emery) 

I’olishing  materials  (emery  powder) 

Molding  .sjind,  refractory  .siuid 

('lay . 

Kaolin . 

Flints  (jMjwdered) 


Meules  }\  moudre. 

Pierres  pour  faire  des  meules. 
Pierres  A  aiguiscr  faconnC*es. 
Pierres  jY  aiguiscr,  brutes. 
Pierre  ponce. 

^meri  brut. 

Enieri  en  poudre. 

Sable. 

.Vrgiles. 

Kaolin. 

Si  lex  en  poudre. 
iTerres  kaoliniques. 
iTerre  alumineux. 
f.Vrgiles. 

\Terre  refractairc. 

Beaux  ite. 


Other  material  used  in  making  earthenware. 

Refractory  rocks  and  fire  clays . 

Bauxite 

Fluorspar . I  Spath-fluor. 

AslH'stus  (in  filaments,  rock,  or  ymwder) . |  Asbeste  en  filaments,  en  roche,  en  i»oudrc. 

Asln*stus  (manufactured) 

M  eerschaum 

Plumbago 

Graphite... 

Slate; 

In  slabs 

For  writing . .  Ardoises  pour  dcrirc 

For  rfx)fing . i  Ardoises  pour  toitures. 

Gems  and  precious  .stones . j 

[Send  by  express, ) 

Flquipment  and  processes  of  excavation  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  in  mines  and  (luarries;  Hand  tools 
and  engines;  arrangements  for  compre.s.sing  air; 
explosives  and  methods  of  firing  them. 

Equipment  and  proce.s.ses  for  underground  trans- 
jMwtation;  machinerv  for  lifting  minerals  and 
lowering  rubbi.sh;  for  lowering  and  lifting 
miners;  machinery  and  pumps  for  drainage. 

Ventilating  apparatus  and  pna-es-ses;  ventilators... 


.\sbeste,  manufacture. 
Terre  j\  pipe. 
Plombagine. 

Graphite. 

Ardoises  en  tables. 


Librairie. 

Machines  et  mccani<iues  non  d(*nommces,  em- 
ballee.s. 

Materiel  d’entreprcncur  (contractors’  cejuip- 
ment). 

Machines-outils,  emballces. 

Machines  (tools). 

Librairie. 


(Ventilateurs. 

Lighting  apparatus:  safety  lamps . j  Lampisterie. 

^fety  Sntety  cntcl.es,  ,siB„nls,  etc . (objSrmat.utnct.tres  turn  cIet.omm«s. 

Life-saving  appliances . .  I 
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Official  classification  in  English  and  French  of  Group  XT,  classes  63,  64,  65  {)ninin(j 
and  metallurgy) — Continued. 

(IKOrr  XI.— CLASS  working  of  mines,  ore  reds,  and  quarries— Continued. 


Items  in  English. 

Manner  in  which  goods  should  be  declared  on 
receipts,  waybills,  and  lists. 

Equipment  and  processes  for  the  handlingof  mine 
products  and  their  tran.sportation  outside;  in¬ 
clined  planes,  loo.se  cable.s,  aerial  cables  and 
tramways:  appliances  for  loading  wagons  and 
boats:  special  machinery  and  processes  for  work¬ 
ing  salt  mines,  petroleum  wells,  gold-bearing 
sands  and  gravel. 

Machines-outils,  emballC'cs. 

MaWwiel  d’entrepreneur. 

Machines  et  mOcaniques  non  d6nomm6s  embal¬ 
lees. 

Librairie. 

Outils  non  dcnommes. 

GROUP  XL— CLASS  64— METALLURGY. 


Equipments,  processes,  and  products  of  factories  of 
refractory  materials  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

Fire  bricks,  blocks . 

Crucibles . 

Retorts . 

Gas  generators,  metallurgical  gas  furnaces . 

Application  of  liquid  fuels  to  metallurgy . 

Treatment  of  ores  of  iron,  chrome,  and  manganese  . 

Equipment  of  smelters,  blast  furnaces,  hot-blast 
apparatus:  equipment  of  foundaries;  cupolas, 
blowers,  and  miscellaneous  apparatus. 


Production  of  pig  iron  and  castings  of  ferroman¬ 
ganese  and  manganese  castings. 

Alloys  of  iron . 

Equipment  f  roce.sses  and  products  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel  ingots,  bars,  and  sheets 
or  finished  plates  and  steel  castings. 

Puddling,  reverberatory,  and  smelting  furnaces . . . 

Sheet  iron  up  to  2  millimeters  thickness . 

Sheet  iron  over  2  millimeters  thickness . 

Rolled  iron  not  specified,  up  to  2  millimeters  thick¬ 
ness. 

Rolled  iron  not  specified,  over  2  millimeters  thick¬ 
ness. 

Crude  iron . 

Steel  bars . 

Steel  sheets . 

Crude  ingot  steel . 

Hammers,  presses,  rolling  machines . 

General  arrangement  and  equipment  for  manu¬ 
facturing  Bessemer  metal,  or  for  producing  open- 
hearth  steel  or  crucible  steel.  Various  processes 
of  manufacturing  iron  or  steel  directly  from  the 
ores,  the  refining  of  the  metal,  the  carburization 
of  iron. 

Equipment  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  iron 
in  commercial  forms:  Hoop  iron;  band  iron- 
rods  for  wire  drawing,  iron  and  steel  wire,  iron 
of  special  sections,  armor  plates,  sheet  iron  for 
commercial  and  building  purpo.ses,  corrugated 
iron, axles,  tires,  wheels,  large  forgings, gun  bar¬ 
rels,  projectiles  tubes,  welued  or  seamless.- 


Production  of  galvanized,  leaded  or  nickel  plates, 
tin  plates  (tin  plates  bright,  dull,  mottled, 
ornamented,  printed),  cans  for  preserves,  or 
boxes  for  blacking. 


Treatment  of  the  ores  of  copper  by  the  dry  or  by 
the  wet  process:  equipments  and'method's  in  use 
at  copper  works. 


1  Librairie. 

/Machines  et  m^caniques  non  denommees. 
Briques  en  terre  cuite. 

Creusets  en  terre  cuite. 

Cornues  en  terre  cuite,  emballces. 

ILibrairie. 

jGazogdnes. 

Librairie. 

{Machines  et  mccaniciucs  non  d(Jnommes,  embal- 
R'es. 

Objets  manufactures,  embalies. 

Librairie. 

Machines-outils,  emballees. 

{Fonte  brute  (rough  castings)  en  gueuses  (pigs), 
sapots,saumon. 

Fontes  moult'es  non  travailiees. 

Fontes  moulees  travailiees. 

Ferro-sodium. 

1  Machines  a  m^caniques  non  denommC's. 
>Librairie. 

I  Machines-outils,  embalies. 

Fer  en  barres. 

Fer  feuillard  jusqu’a  2  mm.  epaisseur. 

Fer  feuillard  de  plus  de  2  mm.  epaisseur. 

Fer  lamine  non  denomme  jusqu’a  2  mm. 

J^Fer  lamine  non  denomme  de  plus  de  2  mm. 

Fer  brut. 

Acier  en  barres. 

Acier  en  feuilles. 

Acier  bruts  en  lingots. 

Machines-outils,  embalies. 


■Librairie. 


Machine.s-outils,  embalies. 

Forges  portatives. 

Librairie. 

Machines  et  mecaniques  non  denommees,  embal¬ 
lees. 

Librairie. 

Fer-blanc  en  feuilles,  embalie  (sheet  tin  plate). 

Fer-blanc  imprime,  embalie  (stamped  tin). 

Fer-blanc  onduie,  embalie  (corrugated  tin). 

Boites  vides  en  fer-blanc,  emballees  (empty  tin 
cans). 

Tole  zinguee  jusqu’a  2  mm.  epais.seur  (galvanized 
iron). 

T61e  zinguee  de  plus  de  2  mm.  epaisseur. 

T61es  plombees  ju.squ’sl  2  mm.  epaisseur  (leaded 
iron). 

Toles  plombees  de  plus  de  2  mm.  epaisseur. 

T61e  a’acier  ou  de  fer  nickeie  (sheet  steel  and 
nickeled  iron). 

Machines-outils,  embalies. 

Librairie. 

Machines  et  mecaniques  non  denommees,  embal¬ 
lees. 
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Ojfiridl  rUiuxljinitUm  in  I'iK/lixh  ami  J'WnrJi  of  (irtnij)  XI,  rhtxxex  (i.i,  fll,  (15  {miniinj 
nnd  nirtn/lnniti) — ( V)UtimK*<l. 


(lint  nn’fniinn/n)- 
(JKori*  XI.— (’LASS  (VI— MKTALLnUJY 


'OIltiniKMl. 


■ 

1  tciiis  ill  English. 

.Manm*r  in  which  gcMsls  should  be  declared  on 
recaupts,  waybills,  and  lists. 

(’opjH'r  ami  coiqteralloys  in  ingots,  liars,  and  sheets. 

Treatment  of  ores  of  metals:  E<|uii)ment  and  proe-  i 
e.ss  for  separation  and  refining,  turnaces  for  cal-  | 
cination,  roasting,  smelting,  distillation,  cuiiclla- 
tion.etc.;  apjiaratus  ami  acces.sories  for  amalga¬ 
mation. 

j(’uivre  en  lingots. 

G’uivre  en  barres  (in  bars). 

|(;uivre  en  feuilles  (sheets). 

1  .M  ac  h  i  n  es-f  lu  t  i  Is ,  cm  ba  1 1  ('•s. 

Librairie. 

J  Machines  et  mecaniciucs  non  denommecs.  embal- 
1  lL*es. 

U’ornues  en  fer  (iron  retorts). 

Ulercure. 

Etain  brut  en  saumons  (crude  tin). 

Eta  in  brut  en  feuilles. 

Mlanc  de  zinc. 

Plomb  en  .saumons. 

Plomb  en  feuilles. 

Lead  pipes . i 

IMomb  en  tuyaux. 

Mercure. 

Mercury . 

\ntimonv  and  its  oxides  (crude) . 

Antimoine  cru. 

■Vntimonv  and  its  oxides  (pure) . 

Antimoine  rC'gule. 

Nickel  en  lingots  ou  .saumons  (pigs). 

Nickel  en  barres. 

Nickel  in  ingots  or  hammered . 

Nickel,  drawn . 

Nickel, rolled  (sheets) . 

Nickel  en  feuilles. 

Nickel  en  plaques. 

(Alliage  d’aluminium  et  de  fonte  en  lingots. 
jAluminium. 

1  Metal  d’imprimerie  (type  metal)  en  lingots, 

[  plaques,  ou  saumons. 

Alliage  de  cuivre  et  nickel  et  en  barres  et  en 
fueilles. 

Alliage  de  cuivre  et  nickel,  fils. 

Alliage  de  cuivre  et  nickel,  placpies,  saumons. 
Alliage  de  cuivre  et  tuyaux. 

1  Machines  et  mOcaniques  non  denomm(‘es. 
>Librairie. 

Machines-outils,  emballC'cs. 

Nickel,  rolled  (plates) . 

Aluminum  and  its  alloys  (ingots,  plates,  and  pigs) . 

Precious  or  rare  metals — .send  by  exiire.ss.  1 

Various  alloys:  1 

Copper  and  nickel,  bars  and  sheets . j 

Copper  and  nickel,  wires . i 

Copper  and  nickel,  plates,  pigs . 1 

Cojijier  and  nickel,  tubes,  pipes . 1 

Equipment,  proces.ses,  and  products  of  electric  met-  : 
allurgy  for  obtaining  crude  metals:  equipments 
and  proces.ses  for  washing  goldsmith’s  dust  and 
<lust  from  refiners  of  precious  metals. 

GROUP  XL— CLASS  65— METAL  WORKERS. 

I.— Equipment  and  processes  of  foundries  in  bronze, 
brass,  zinc,  tin,  malleable  iron,  etc. 

Machines  et  mC'caniques  non  dC*nomm(*es  embal- 
lOes. 

Librairie. 

Machines-outils,  emball^es. 

Special  tc>ols  (not  included  in  the  cla.'^s  of  machine 
twls)  used  by  blacksmiths,  horseshoers,  bolt 
makers,  screw  cutters, wire-drawers,  nail  makers, 
buckle  makers,  chain  makers,  coppersmiths, 
sheet-iron  workers,  tinners,  edge-tool  makers, 
iron  workers,  hardware  dealers,  locksmiths, 
moflel  workers. 

Etiuipment  and  proces.ses  for  enameling  metallic 
articles;  equipment  for  exact  rolling;  for  beat- 
ingofgold,.silver,and  tin;  for  working  platinum; 
electric-metallurgic  e(juipment  and  proces.sesor 
others  for  plating  metals  with  more  precious, 
more  malleable,  or  morec  urable  metals;  electro¬ 
plating. 

II.-Bells  and  call  bells . 


Taps  and  cocks  (bra.ss) . . 

Taps  and  cocks  (iron) . . 

Bronze  for  mechanical  construction . 

Various  forged  articles;  horseshoers’ articles;  horse¬ 
shoes;  oxshoes,  etc. 

Bolts:  For  railway  fish-plates  in  iron  or  steel  (not 
specified). 

Nuts . 

Screws  for  wood  and  metal: 

Iron  or  steel . 


Copper. 
Brass  .. 


Outils  non  d(}nomm<3.s. 

Librairie. 

Objets  manufactures,  non  dcnomm<?s. 


Machines  et  mC'caniques  non  d(?nomm(5es,  cmbal- 
IC'es  boxed). 

Librairie. 

.Machines-outils,  em  bailees. 

Instrujnents  de  preci.sion. 

Piles  Electri(iues.  (Electric  batteries.) 

1  ((doches  cn  m(*tal.  ( Large  bells. ) 
iSonnettes.  (Small  bells, call  bells, gongs.) 

1  Robinetterie  de  cuivre. 

Robinetterie  de  fer. 

,  Bronze  en  lingots  (in  ingots). 

(Blank  horseshoes.) 

Fers  A.  cheval.ObauclK^s. 

Fers  i\  cheval,  finis. 

Objets  manufacturO.s,  non  d^nomm^s. 

Eoulons  d’^clisse  pour  rails. 

Boulons  en  acier  on  en  fer. 

Boulons  non  denomm^s. 

Ecrous,  en  caisses. 

J  Vis  en  acier  on  en  fer,  en  caisses,  paniers  on  ton- 
1  neaux  (in  boxe.s,  baskets,  kegs). 

.  Vis  en  cuivre,  en  cais.ses.  paniers  ou  tonneaux. 
Vis  en  laiton,  en  caisses,  paniers  ou  tonneaux. 
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Official  cla}i,sific(ttioit  hi  E)a]llsh  and  French  of  (Iron])  XI,  daxses  OS,  (>4,  do  {ininlng 
and  mctidlurgy) — Continued. 

GROUI*  XI.— CLASS  6.5— METAL  WORKERS— Continued. 


Items  in  English. 


Manner  in  wliieh  goods  should  be  declared  on 
receipts,  waybills,  and  lists. 


Products  of  wire  drawing  and  nail  making:  Tacks. . 


Nails,  shoe-brads . 

Pins  (ordinary,  boxed) . 

Hairpins  in  iron  or  steel  wire . 

Needles: 

Sewing . . ’. . 

Knitting . 

Metallic  cables: 

Electric . 

Steel  or  iron . 

Bronze,  brass,  copper . 

Barb  wire . 

Wire  fencing . 

Wire  cloth  and  gauze  (in  steel  or  iron) . 

Wire  cloth  and  gauze  (not  specified) . 

Products  of  exact  wire  drawings . 

Buckle  making:  Buckles,  clasps,  hooks,  hinges.... 

Iron  hooks  for  hedges  and  fruit  trees,  in  boxes, 
or  kegs. 

Iron  hooks  for  roofing,  in  boxes  or  kegs . 


Chain-making  products:  Chains  without  soldering. 

Polished  or  plain . 

Household  utensils: 

Steel  or  iron . 

Copper  or  brass . 

Cast  iron . 

Sheet  iron . 

Zinc . 

Tin . 

Sheet  iron,  flanged,  stamped,  cut  out,  decorated, 
perforated,  etc. 


Enameled  sheet  iron  and  castings  for  building  and 
household  use  and  for  ornament. 


Hollow  ware  in  metal,  plain,  polished,  japanned,, 
enameled,  granitizcd,  porcelain-lined: 

In  tin,  boxed,  packed . 

In  cast  iron,  enameled  or  tinned . 

In  cast  iron,  not  enameled  or  tinned . 

(Copper  or  brass  household  utensils . 

Same,  boxed . 

Tin  household  utensils . 

Same,  boxed . 

Beaten-iron  hou.sehold  uten.sils . 

Same,  bo.xed . 

Cast-iron  hou.sehold  uten.sils,  boxed . 

Steeled-metal  household  utensils . 

Same,  in  boxes . 

Household  uten.sils,  in  sheet  iron  or  zinc . 

Same,  in  boxes . 

Drawn  tubes  and  pipes,  in  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass, 
lead: 

Tubes,  in  steel,  for  cannons . 

Tubes,  in  .steel  or  iron . 

Steel  tubes  for  unspecified  arms . 

1‘iping,  in  steel  or  iron . 

Tubes  and  piping,  in  copper . 

Tubes  and  piping,  in  bra.ss . 

Lead  piping . 

Metallic  caps: 

Tin  bottle  caps . 

For  fire-arms . 

Buttons . 


(Steel  or  iron.) 

Rointes  en  acier  ou  en  fer,emballces  (boxed). 
(Copper.) 

Rointes  en  cuivre,emball4es. 

(Brass.) 

Pointcs  en  laiton,  emballees. 

Clous  d’acier  ou  de  fer,  emballees. 

Clous  de  bronze,  emballees. 

(Sheet  iron.) 

Clous  de  t61e,de  zinc,  emballC'CS. 

^Ipingles,  emballees. 

Epingles  a  cheveux  cn  fils  d’acier  ou  de  fer. 

Aiguilles  a,  coudre. 

Aiguilles  a  tricoter. 

Cables  electriques. 

Cables  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 

Cables  en  bronze,  en  cuivre,en  laiton. 

Ronces  artificielles. 

Treillages  en  acier  et  en  fer. 

Toiles  m^talliques  en  acier  et  en  for. 

Toiles  m^talliques  non  denommees. 

Instruments  de  pr()cision. 

Bouclerie  fine,  embalhie. 

Agrafes  (clasps). 

Bouclerie  gro.sse  (heavy  buckles) ,  emball6e. 
Crochets  en  fer  pour  clotures  et  palissages,  en 
cai.sses  ou  en  tonneaux. 

Crochets  en  fer  pour  toitures,  en  caisses  ou  en 
tonneaux. 

Chaine-cables  de  marine. 

Chaines  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 

Chainettes  (small  chains)  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 
Polies  ou  brutes. 

Chaudronnerie  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 

Chaudronnerie  en  cuivre. 

Chaudronnerie  en  fonte. 

Chaudronnerie  en  tole. 

Chaudronnerie  en  zinc. 
fFerblanterie. 

[Usten.siles  de  manage  en  fer  blanc,  emball6s. 
(Tole  percee  pour  la  gros.se  chaudronnerie. 

[Tole  ouvree. 

[Objets  en  tole  ^maillee  (enameled  sheet-iron 
articles). 

lObjets  en  tole  6maill6e,  emball^s. 
lObjets  en  fonte  c'maill6e  (enameled  cast-iron 
articles). 

[Objets  cn  fonte  Omailld'e,  emballes. 


Poterie  d’^tain,  cmballde. 

Poterie  en  fonte,  Omaillce  ou  ()tamee. 

Poterie  en  fonte,  ni  C'maillee  ni  etamee. 
Ustensiles  de  menage  en  cuivre. 

Ustensiles  de  menage  en  cuivre,  en  caisses. 
Usten.-^iles  de  menage  en  Otain. 

Ustensiles  de  menage  en  <)tain,  en  cais.ses. 
Ustensiles  de  manage  en  fer  battu. 

Ustensiles  de  mCmage  en  fer  battu,  en  cais.ses. 
Ustensiles  de  manage  en  fonte,  emballC's. 
U.stensiles  de  manage  en  nn^tal  aci^r6. 

Ustensiles  de  nn^nage  en  mC'tal  acier(),  en  cais.ses. 
Ustensiles  de  manage  en  tole  ou  zinc. 

Ustensiles  de  manage  en  tole  ou  zinc,  en  caisses. 


Tubes  en  acier  pour  canons. 

Tubes  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 

Tubes  en  acier  pour  armes  non  dtuiommees. 
Tuyaux  en  acier  ou  en  fer. 

Tubes  et  tuyaux  en  cuivre. 

Tubes  et  tuyaux  en  laiton. 

Tuj’aux  en  plomb. 

Capsules  en  etain  pour  bouteilles. 

(;a|)sules  pour  armes  a  feu. 

Boutons  non  denomm<3s. 
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(/[Jirid/  cltisxijicdtidii  hi  J'hujlls/i  iiiiil  French  of  (iron p  XI,  chinses  fJJ,  (J/f,  OJ  {nihihn/ 
<nnl  inetollnrijii) — (’oiitiniicd. 

CLASS  (^.'k-MKTAL  WOKKKltS— ('oiitiimcd. 


Iti'ins  ill  KiiKlisli. 


Muimut  ill  wliicli  K<><*d.s  slioiild  on 

receipts,  \vnyi)ills,  hihI  lists. 


Kyolets  (metallic) . 

Metallic  pens . 

Spectacle  frames . 

Springs . 

Edge  tools; 

Scythes . . . . 

Sickles  . 

rnining  hooks,  machetes,  or  hacking  cutlasses, 
a.xes,  hatchets,  various  edge  tools. 

Files  (finished) . 

Pulleys: 

In  steel  or  wrought  iron . 

Rough  cast  iron . 

Finished  cast  iron . 

Blocks  (for  lifting  apiiaratus) . 

Flatirons . 

Builders’  hardware:  Hinges,  window  fasteners, 
slide  holts,  door  knobs,  knockers,  and  rappers. 

Locks,  padlocks,  bolts,  keys,  fine  and  safety  locks. 

Safes  and  safety  vaults . 

Garden  furniture  and  vases,  in  wrought  or  cast 
iron. 

Stair  rails  and  balusters,  in  wrought  or  decorated 
iron. 

Iron  or  steel  beds: 

Decorated . 

Plain . 

Various  uten.sils,  painted,  enameled,  or  japanned 
(varnished). 

Pavilions  and  kiosks,  in  iron  or  steel . 

Aviaries,  awnings,  manpiees,  and  frames  (sashes) . . 

Shutters  for  shop  windows . 

Screens  and  Venetian  blinds . . . 

Metal  brackets . 

Various  products  of  exact  rolling  and  of  beating 
of  gold,  of  silver,  of  tin;  foils. 

(Send  by  exjire.ss. ) 

Various  products  of  gilding,  silverplating,  copper- 
plating,  bronzing,  galvanizing,  nickel  plating, 
electroplating. 

Galvanized  or  leaded  sheet  iron; 

Up  to  2  mm.  thick . 

Over  2  mm.  thick . 

Builders’  work,  in  lead: 

Sheets . 

Pipes  . 

Manufactured . 

Builders’  work,  in  zinc: 

Fluted  or  corrugated . 

Pipe . 

Manufactured . 

Sheets . 


Oeillcts  mctalli<iues. 

Plumes  mctalliiiues. 

Objets  manufactures  non  dcnomim'*s. 

Rcs.sorts  jiour  mcublcs. 

Furniture  springs  (cn  caisses  on  en  sacs) 

Faux. 

Faucilles. 

Edge  tools,  not  siiecified. 

Taillanderie  non  df'nommce  (tools,  not  specified). 
Outils  non  denommes. 

Limes  preparC'Cs. 

Poulies  en  acier  on  en  fer. 

Poulies  en  fonte  brutes. 

Poulies  en  fonte  finies. 

Moufles  (appareils  de  levage). 

Fers  a  rejiasser. 

/Quincaillerie  (hardware)  non  denomm(*e. 

iFerronnerie  (ironware)  non  denomm6e. 
Serrurerie  lion  denommee  (locksmiths’  work, 
unspecified). 

Clefs  cbauchC'es  (blanks  for). 

CofYres- forts,  emballes. 

(Meubles  (furniture). 

(Objets  manufacture's,  non  denommes 
Ferroiinerie,  non  denommee. 


Lits,  en  acier  on  en  fer,  decores. 

Lits,  en  acier  ou  en  fer,  non  decort's. 

Objets  manufactures,  non  denommes. 

{Kiosques,  en  acier  ou  en  fer,  montes  (set  up). 
Kiosqiies, en  acier  ou  en  fer, demontes  (knock¬ 
down). 

Feiaonnerie,  non  denommee. 

Fermetures  d ’acier  ou  de  fer  pour  magazins. 
Fermetures  d’acier  ou  de  fer  pour  portes  et  fene- 
tres  (doors  and  windows). 

Ferroiinerie,  non  denommee. 

Librairie. 


Objets  manufactures  non  denommes. 
Librairie. 


Toles  zinguees  ou  plombees  jusipi’a  2  mm, 
d’epaisseur. 

Toles  zinguC'Cs  ou  plombees  de  plus  de  2  mm. 

Plomb  en  feuille. 

Plomb  en  tuyaux. 

Plomb  ouvre. 

Zinc  canneie  ou  onduie. 

Zinc  en  tuyaux. 

Zinc  ouvrc\ 

Zinc  en  feuilles. 


CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  J.  H.  M’GIBBONS  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  EXPLOITATION. 

Sent  to  ti’fide  journuls  and  other  piddieations: 

Chicago,  A(f(j(hst  J,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  of  P)00  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  the  President  has 
appointed  the  undersigned  Coiniiiissioner-General  to  represent  the 
interests  of  this  country  at  the  Exposition. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  elal)orate  upon  the  unsurpassed  opportunities 
which  this  great  international  Exposition  will  offer  to  exhibitors  to 
develop  a  foreign  trade  and  to  assist  in  demonstrating  the  greatness  of 
America  and  American  institutions. 

The  principal  countries  of  Europe  have  been  preparing  their  ex¬ 
hibits  for  many  months,  and  their  displays  will  in  every  way  surpass 
those  of  all  former  expositions.  If  the  American  section  is  to  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  admiration  and  prove  of  great  value,  no  article  can 
be  accepted  for  exhibition  thei*ein  unless  executed  with  special  care  by 
skilled  artists. 

The  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  American  section  should  be 
sent  to  the  directors  of  the  Exposition  before  Fe))ruary  15,  1899.  If 
you  wish  to  exhibit,  a  blank  application  for  space  and  a  copy  of  the 
official  rules  and  regulations  and  classification  will  be  sent  you  upon 
request. 

Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  available  space  a  prompt  response 
is  necessary  if  you  desire  to  be  considered  in  the  allotment. 

Respectfully, 


Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 


Comm  m'  loner-  General. 


('hicago  Offices,  Amjust  ii,  1898. 
To  Ills  Excellency  the  Governor  of - , 


Sir:  The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  the  President  has 
appointed  the  undersigned  Commissioner-General  to  represent  the 
interests  of  this  country  at  the  P^xposition. 

The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  United  States  in  arts,  science, 
and  manufactures  should  be  accuratel}"  reflected  in  the  character  of 
the  exhibits  which  are  to  be  displayed  in  the  American  section  of  this 
great  international  Exposition,  and  with  this  olqect  in  view  3^011  are 
respectfull}"  invited  to  promote  such  interest  therein  throughout  your 
State  as  will  tend  to  insure  among  the  American  exhibits  the  best 
representations  of  the  industries  and  institutions  of  the  State. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  3"et  available  for  selecting  and  arranging 
the  exhibits  of  this  countrv,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  that  the  widest  and  earliest  possible  invitation  be  extended  to 
manufacturers  and  producers,  and  in  behalf  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  3T)ur  earnest  and  heart}"  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  solicited. 

Respectfull}", 


PT:rdinand  W.  Peck, 

Com  miss  loner-  General. 
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Sent  to  trade  journals  and  other  puldications: 

CiiK^AOo  Offices,  Janaanj  18^  1809. 
(iENTLEmen:  If  you  desire  to  exhil)it  in  the  Paris  Kx})osition  of 
IPOO,  kindly  so  advise  ns  at  once  that  yonr  wishes  may  have  consider¬ 
ation  when  s})ace  is  alloted  in  the  American  sections.  Ai)plication 
blanks,  a  co])y  of  the  ollic/ial  rules  and  rej^nlations  and  cl  .ssitieation, 
and  any  other  information  will  he  furnished  you  upon  re([uest.  Unless 
we  receive  a  word  from  yon  within  the  next  twenty  da3^s  we  will  con¬ 
clude  that  is  is  not  yonr  desii’e  to  he  i-e])resent(‘d  in  the  Exposition. 

Respectf n  1  ly ,  y on rs. 


doilN  II.  McOllUiONS, 


Director  of  ExpUritation. 


Sent  to  trade  journals  and  other  pnhlications: 

Chicago  Offices,  jfyril  1899. 

(tf.Jstlemen:  For  the  henetit  of  the  trade  which  you  represent  will 
you  please  state  that  all  who  desire  to  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  are  recpiested  to  immediately  notify  this  office,  if  they  have 
not  alread}^  done  so,  in  order  that  they  may  he  considered  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  space  which  will  soon  he  made.  While  there  are  many  appli¬ 
cations  on  file  in  eveiy  line  of  industry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  sections  he  not  only  representative  of  this  country,  hut  also 
represent  the  largest  possible  number  of  producers.  Both  our  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  national  pride  demand  that  our  works  he  entered 
in  this  most  important  international  Exposition.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  60,000,000  people  from  every  part  of  the  globe  will  attend,  and 
it  will  l)e  an  opportunity  to  greatly  increase  our  foreign  trade  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is  supreme  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

If  vou  desire  to  call  further  attention  to  the  Exposition  and  the 
benefits  to  he  derived  from  exhibiting  there,  I  send  you  under  separate 
cover  a  pamphlet  of  general  information,  and  a  reprint  from  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  of  January,  treating  of  the  trade  bene¬ 
fits  from  exhibiting,  which  may  interest  you. 

Respectfully, 


Approved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 


John  H.  McGibbons, 

Director  of  Exj)loitatio7i. 


Corn  nii.^nioj} er-  General. 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  M.  H.  HULBERT,  DIRECTOR  OF  VARIED 
INDUSTRIES.  GROUP  XII  AND  XV. 

April  24,  1899. 

Foilowiiiji^  is  a  inonioraiiduiii  of  article  to  follow  circular  letter  a])Out 
collective  exhibits  published  in  the  trade  papers,  to  appear  in  the  next 
issue: 

The  cut  above  shows  the  ])ropose(l  entrance  and  front  of  tlie  L'nited  States  depart¬ 
ment  of  varied  industries  at  the  I’aris  Exposition  of  1900.  The  entrance  has  bt^eii 
carefully  designed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
States,  who  defrays  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  building  of  it. 

The  groups  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  synd)olical  of  industry,  the 
transom  panel  is  allegorical  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  drapery  Imngs  into 
])lay  the  decorative  feature  of  textiles  in  combination  with  plastic  and  mural  art. 
The  detail  of  the  design  will  be  modern  Renaissance  and  will  be  executed  in  the 
most  tasteful  manner  by  leading  American  artists  and  artisans.  The  figures  support¬ 
ing  the  American  shield  and  eagle  are  symbolical  of  the  vigor  of  industry.  It  is 
the  idea  of  the  Commissioner-General  in  spending  a  large  amount  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  have  the  United  States  department  of  varied  industries  stand  out  prominently 
above  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  importance  of  the  industries  entitles  it  to  do, 
and  to  give  to  the  different  industries  included  in  the  department  the  benefit  of  the 
impression  of  superiority  that  an  entrance  through  so  handsome  an  arch  will  convey. 
The  rubber  industry  is  included  in  this  group. 


[Circular  rc  collective  exhibits.] 


CiiiCACo  Offices,  May  i,  1899. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  not  leave  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  with  the  impression  that  we  have  in  the  United 

States  but  four  or  live  manufacturers  in  the  - industry.  Four 

or  live  manufacturers  being’  all  that  could  l)e  properly  accommodated 
in  the  space  at  command,  it  has  been  decided  to  confine  in  one  large 
space,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  in  which  your  paper  is  interested. 

In  this  space  there  will  l)e  a  collective  exhi))it  of  the - industiy. 

This  collective  exhibit,  being  large,  can  be  made  so  attractive  that  it 
can  not  possibly  fail  to  make  the  desired  impression  upon  the  foreigner. 
The  result  by  this  method  of  exhibiting  will  be — 

First.  The  expense  to  each  exhibitoi-  will  ])e  small  in  comparison  to 
what  it  would  be  if  exhibits  were  taken  over,  maintained  during  the 
Exposition,  and  ])rought  back  by  firms  operating  independently. 

Second.  The  proper  impression  on  the  foreign  public  will  be  given 
of  the  importance  of  this  industry  here,  of  the  large  number  of  manu¬ 
factures  engaged  in  it,  because  all  the  exhibitors’  names  will  be  promi¬ 
nently  displayed. 

Third.  The  industry  will  be  exploited  and  brought  forward  during 
the  Exposition  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  individual  spaced  exhibi- 
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tors  could  atlord,  and  the  bciudit  at  lar^(^  will  ho  corrospoudinj^ly 
jfi'oator. 

To  caiTV  out  this  plan,  each  oxhihitor,  foi-  tho  ])rivilo{^o  of  displaying 
his  s})e(‘ialti('s,  havin<,^  thoni  proptu’ly  exploited  during  the  Exposition, 
and  eoni})otino*  for  medals,  will  })ay  his  share  of  the  ^ross  sum  necessary 
to  cover  the  ^»-eneral  expeiises  of  the  collective  exhibit.  This  sum  will 
be  previously  determined  so  that  a  specific  amount  in  each  case  can  be 
asked,  ddie  sum  will  be  lar^e  enouo’h  to  cai'iy  out  the  i)lan  on  the 
important  scale  that  the  prominence  of  the  industry  liere  demands. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  reaching-  the  manufacturers  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  they  will  cooperate  in  this  undertakinof.  Any  sug-j^es- 
tions  from  them  will  ])e  gladly  considered. 

Very  respe(“tfully, 

M.  II.  IIULliERT, 

Director  of  Varied  I adari riei<. 

A])pr()ved: 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Coon  a  i.^.doner-  ( renefral. 

The  above  circular,  accompanied  bv  copies  of  the  respective  classifi¬ 
cations,  w^as  sent  to  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  products,  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  household  and  decorative  supplies  and  mate¬ 
rials,  stationery  and  ])rushes,  watches,  clocks,  leather  goods,  and  cutlery. 


Chicago  Offices,  May  f  1899. 

(tentlemen:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an  article  of  interest  to 
you  which  appeared  in  the  trade  papers.  It  explains  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  one  large  col¬ 
lective  exhibit  for  each  trade  in  the  department  of  varied  industries 
instead  of  a  few  small-spaced  exhibits.  1  am  veiy  anxious  for  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  manufactui‘ers  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  for  I 
know,  with  the  limited  space  at  command,  it  is  the  onh"  way  the  trade 
you  are  in  can  make  a  display  in  keeping  with  its  importance.  If 
there  are  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  or  any  further  explana¬ 
tions  you  desire,  x  shall  be  very  glad  to  consider  them. 

Respi'ctf 111 ly ,  yours 

M.  II.  IIUEBEKT, 
Drreetor  of  Varnd  I adaxt rtex. 


COl.LEl’TIV  E  EX  1 1  HUTS. 

Space. — The  total  amount  of  the  space  for  this  department  which 
can  be  utilized  for  exhibits  is  about  18,000  square  feet.  This  is  less 
than  one-eighth  of  what  would  be  necessary  if  positions  Avere  assigned 
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to  the  exhibitors  individually.  Moreover,  if  this  small  space  were 
divided  it  would  o-ive  the  impression  that  we  have  in  the  United  States 
in  each  industry  but  four  or  five  manufacturers,  as  that  is  as  man}^  as 
could  be  accomodated  in  the  space  at  command.  This  impressioiij  of 
course,  should  ])e  avoided.  It  has  therefore  l)een  decided  to  assio-n 
one  laro-e  space  to  each  industry  in  the  following  cases:  Stationeiy, 
leather  g-oods,  cutlery,  Avatches  and  clocks,  cheap  jewelry  and  plated 
ware,  stained  glass,  furniture  and  decorations,  heating  and  ventilating 
ap])aratus,  and  india  rub])er. 

Xafiire  ofexJi/hlt. — All  the  manufacturers  in  each  of  these  lines  are 
asked  to  cooperate  in  using  these  seven  spaces,  to  install  one  large 
exhibit  in  each,  making  a  display  so  attractive  that  it  will  be  sure  to 
give  the  desired  impression  of  superiority  over  the  foreign  trade. 
Each  firm  Avill  send  an  exhibit  of  their  line,  and  each  firm  Avill  be  in 
competition  for  medals  and  aAvards.  The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  will 
make  a  complete,  comprehensive  line,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  goods  made  in  each  of  the  nine  industries  mentioned  above  and 
the  name  of  each  manufacturer  will, be  prominentl}^  displaA^ed  with  his 
goods.  The  exhibits  Avould  thus  be  “dead”  ones,  but  it  is  intended  to 
include  in  the  same  spaces  small  kindred  devices  and  automatic  oper¬ 
ations,  because  of  the  interest  Ausitors  ahvays  take  in  them.  This 
would  enhance  the  adA^ertising  value  of  the  exhi])its.  To  large  machin- 
erv  specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  included  in  this 
department  which  require  the  use  of  oil  or  pi*oduce  waste  separate 
spaces  wdll  be  assigned  near  by.  The  selection  of  the  goods  to  be 
exhibited  will  be  made  by  experts  grouped  as  follows:  One  expert  for 
stationery;  one  for  fine  leather  goods,  cutleiw,  watches,  clocks,  cheap 
jeAA^elry,  and  plated  Avare;  one  for  stained  glass;  one  for  furniture  and 
decoration;  one  for  heating  and  A^entilation,  and  one  for  india-rubber 
goods. 

Exploitation. — The  cooperating  manufacturers  Avill  pay  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expense.  This  amount  Avill  be  determined  in  advance  so 
that  a  fixed  sum  per  scpiare  foot  can  be  asked  of  each,  a  square  foot 
of  the  space  occupied  ])y  their  exhibit  being  the  most  practical  uniton 
Avhich  to  base  their  proportion  of  the  expenses.  This  sum  Avill  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  coA^er  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  experts  Avho  Avill 
get  the  collective  exhi))its  together  and  exploit  them  fully  during  the 
entire  Exposition,  and  it  Avill  also  provide  for  the  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  salesmen,  transportation,  installation,  })rinting,  interpre¬ 
ters,  etc.  The  exploiting  can  be  done  on  a  veiy  much  larger  scale  than 
individual  exhibitors  could  afi'ord,  Avhile  the  expense  to  each  Avould  be 
cornparatiA^ely  small.  It  is  intended  that  this  exploiting  shall  include 
among  other  details  a  constant  caiiA^ass  of  all  the  leading  hotels,  to 
come  in  contact  Avith  all  foreign  dealers  Avho  are  interested  in  any  of 
the  above  lines,  the  judicious  distribution  of  printed  matter,  tlie  use 
of  the  correspondents  of  foreign  papei’s  to  secure  publicity  for  the 
United  States  industries,  etc. 
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Iieftult. — 'riu'  plan  luis  in  viow  the  int(*r(‘sts  of  tin'  industries  at  lar^o, 
and  tluMU'  is  no  n*ason  why  a  sliowinj^  of  tin*  various  trades  can  not  Ix^ 
made  that  will  surpass  tin*  corr(*spondin<^  ones  of  each  of  the  otlnu* 
(‘xhil)itin<>^  nations,  provided  the  manufacturers  cooperatt*  (‘arnestly 
with  the  (Commission  and  with  each  other.  The  Exposition  at  Paris 
in  lllOO,  eliminatinj^^  the  educational  influence,  is  an  industrial  struj^t^le 
Ix'tween  the  nations  of  the  world  to  ])rov(^  their  sup(*riority  in  the 
various  hranches  of  tradi*.  We  have  in  the  Tnited  States  the  facili¬ 
ties,  talent,  and  money  to  win,  when  there  is  unlimited  space  to  exhibit 
in,  and  even  with  the  limited' s})ace  assit^ned  to  the  de])artinent  of 
varied  industries  b^’  the  French  authorities  we  can  still  come  ofi'  vic¬ 
torious  if  the  manufacturers  will  set  aside  all  trade  jealousies  and  work 
tojj^ether  as  they  have  done  in  the  ])ast.  We  can  then  make  a  disi)lay 
that  will  prove  conclusively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  excel  in 
these  ^'oods  and  that  they  must  come  to  us  when  they  want  either  the 
cheapest,  the  most  improved,  or  the  best  article  for  their  trade. 

— All  firms  desiring*  to  take  part  in  these  collective 
exhibits  are  asked  to  address  their  recjuests  to  M.  II.  Hulbert,  director 
department  varied  industries,  Aiulitorium  Building,  Chicago,  describ¬ 
ing  their  goods,  and  information  will  be  sent  stating  what  the  cost  to 
them  would  l)e,  when  they  can  then  make  a  binding  application  on  the 
regular  blanks  of  the  Commission. 

Juries, — Exhibits  will  })e  valued  and  judged  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
first  by  a  jury  of  the  class,  whose  lists  will  be  revisvd  by  a  second  jury 
of  group,  and  the  final  superior  jury  will  revise  the  lists  of  the  jury 
of  group,  determining  the  order#of  merit  and  the  list  of  awards. 

Awards. — To  aid  the  work  of  the  jury  of  awards  and  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  public,  exhibitors  are  expressly  invited  to  indicate  the 
selling  price  of  articles  exhibited.  The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  to 
the  collaborators  will  ])e  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas,  signed  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  by  the 
(kmmiissioner-CTeneral.  They  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes:  Diplomas  of  grand  ])rize,  diplomas  of  gold  medal,  diplomas  of 
silver  medal,  diplomas  of  ])ronze  medal,  diplomas  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

The  use  in  common  of  show  cases,  or  other  outfit  of  installation  l)v 
several  exhibitors,  will  hinder  neither  of  them  in  the  competition  for 
award,  provided  each  has  exhibited  in  his  own  personal  and  individual 

Location. — The  location  in  the  Exposition  grounds  of  the  space  to 
be  occui)ied  by  these  industries  is  all  that  could  l)e  desired.  The  main 
(1)  entrance  to  the  grounds,  or  entrance  of  honor,  is  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  To  the  right  and  a  little  way  down  the 
Seine  are  the  large  (8)  and  small  (2)  art  galleries,  which  it  is  naturally 
expected  the  French  will  make  the  finest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To 
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the  left  is  the  great  ])ridge  of  Alexander  III  (7),  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  which  will  ])e  in  itself  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
Exposition.  Tniinediately  beyond  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  will 
sbind  the  first  industrial  building  from  the  main  entrance — the  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  manufactures,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  department  of 
varied  industries  is  to  be  installed  (5),  together  with  those  of  other 
nations  which  exhil)it  the  same  goods,  that  of  German v  on  one  side  of 
our  space  and  that  of  Fingland  on  the  other.  The  ])uilding  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  and  roofed  with  glass.  The  French  exhibits  will 
occiqw  the  entire  left  half  and  the  foreign  nations  the  right.  While 
large  galleries  for  exhibits  extend  around  the  Iniilding  on  both  sides, 
the  space  for  the  United  States  is  on  the  ground  tioor.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  ])uilding  (4)  and  occupying  l)oth  sides  is  one  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  stations  of  the  railroads.  A  short  way  to  tlio  right  of  the  bridge 
will  be  the  United  States  national  l)uilding  (6),  which  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  the  United  States  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
build,  although  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Exposition  that  such  buildings  may 
be  erected  only  by  nations  whose  rulers  are  to  visit  it.  Of  course  our 
President  can  not  fulfill  this  condition,  owing  to  the  well-established 
pi’ecedent  against  a  President  leaving  the  country  during  his  term  of 
office.  Such  a  location  at  once  central  and  in  an  artistic  setting  gives 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  exhibits  will  amply  repa}'  the 
exhibitors. 


Chicago  Offices,  May  10,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  copy  of  an  article  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  you.  .It  explains  the  idea  of  having,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  one  large  collective  exhibit  for  each 
industry  in  the  department  of  varied  industries  instead  of  a  few  small¬ 
spaced  exhibits.  There  will  lie  a  separate  space  for  each  of  the 
following  trades:  India  rubber,  stationery,  brushes,  heating  apparatus, 
ventilating  apparatus,  watches  and  clocks,  cutlery,  leather  goods,  and 
a  space  for  a  suite  of  12  rooms  in  which  the  carpet,  wall  paper,  furni¬ 
ture,  upholsterv  trade,  and  house  furnishing  goods  manufacturers 
will  display  their  waives  Iw  furnishing  the  suite  as  a  typical  American 
apartment. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  cooperation  of  your  organization  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  plan,  in  ;ill  the  industries  above  in  which  you  are 
interested.  1  know  it  to  be  the  only  way,  with  the  limited  space  at 
command,  that  they  can  make  a  display  in  keeping  with  their  impor¬ 
tance.  You  can  hell)  materially  if  3^011  indorse  the  plan  by  advising 
your  memlx'rs  who  are  in  anv  wa}"  interested  that  vou  do  favor  the 
idea. 

Anv  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  or  anv  further  explanations  >"011 
wish  made  1  shall  be  glad  to  consider. 

Verv  respectful  I V,  M.  II.  IIuebert, 

DirecUyr  <{f  \  arled  Jndmtries. 
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CONTRACT  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  EXIIIIUTORs’  SPACES. 


(iroup - .  i r  tntte  for  Hjutrv.  Class 

DKl'AKTMKNT  «)l'  VAKIKD  INDI'STKIKS. 


Name, - . 

Addivss, - -  .  ’ 

Character  of  exliihit, - . 

Floor  space:  Leii<ifth  in  f(‘(‘t, - ;  (U*ptli  in  fe(*t, - . 

Wall  space:  Width  in  feet,  - ;  luM^ht  in  fe(‘t,  - . 

N’alue  of  exhiliit,  - . 

Special  illumination  at  our  (‘X])ensc:  (las,  feet  p(*r  day,  - ;  (‘lec- 

tricity,  c.  p.,  - . 

Motor  i)ower:  Klec'tricity,  h.  ]).,  - . 

Siiecial  needs  and  recpiireiuents  of  each  machine  shown  in  opc'ration: 


Detailed  description  of  exhi])it: - . 

Special  comments: - . 

In  consideration  of  the  Commissioner-Ceneral  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  IDOO  allotting  us  the  above-described  s})ace 
in  which  to  install  the  above-described  exhibit,  we  a^ree  to  accept  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  liy  the  Paris  Exposition  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  United  States  Commission,  provided  that  that  part  of  our 
installation  which  the  French  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  build  for 
all  exhibitors  for  the  sake  of  uniformitv  in  design  and  construction 
(Chapter  V,  article  48,  French  Exposition  Regulations)  does  not  exceed 
20  cents  peu*  square  foot  for  flooring,  20  cents  per  square  foot  for  par¬ 
titions,  and  ^10  per  running  foot  for  the  colonnade  in  front  of  our 
exhiliit,  which  colonnade  forms  a  part  of  our  installation  design.  We 
further  agree  that  we  will  pa}^  within  thirty  days  after  notice  our 
proportion  of  the  charges  for  the  above  work  to  whomever  the 
Commissioner-Ceneral  of  the  United  States  selects,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  Ignited  States  will  super¬ 
vise  the  construction  of  this  work  for  us  in  order  to  facilitate  our 
com])liance  Avith  Chapter  V,  article  48,  of  the  French  regulations,  as 
above  stated. 


Date, 


(Sipiare  feet  floor, 
of  colonnade, - .) 


;  square  feet  })artitions, 


;  running  feet 
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(OKTRACT  FOR  COLLFATIA  F- EXHIBIT  SPACES. 

No.  - . 

Group - .  Orntraet  hi  trij)licate  for  xjkou  .  Class - . 

COLLECTIVK  EXHIBIT  OK  - - . 

Xaino, - . 

Address, - 

Character  of  exliibit, - . 

Floor  space:  Len^dh  i:i  feet, - ;  depth  in  feet, - . 

Wall  space:  Width  in  feet, - ;  height  in  feet, - . 

Value  of  exhibit,  $ - . 

Special  illiuuination  at  our  expense:  Gas,  feet  per  day,  — — ;  elec- 
tricit}^,  c.  p.,  — — . 

Motor  power:  hdectricitv,  h.  p., - 

Special  needs  and  reciuireinents  of  each  machine  shown  in  operation: 


Detailed  description  of  exhibit: - . 

Special  comments: - . 

In  consideration  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  allotting  us  the  aliove-described  space 
in  the  collective  exhibit  of  stationeiy,  in  which  is  to  be  installed  the 
above-described  exhibit,  we  agree  to  accept  all  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  established  by  the  Paris  Exposition  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Commission. 


Date: 


[Circular  re.  general  information  for  exhibitors.] 

Deap.  Sir:  The  following  information  may  be  of  interest  to  3mu: 

Iwura  open. — The  palaces  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  on  which  your  exhibit 
is  located,  will  be  open  nntil  11  or  12.  Any  electric  wiring  yon  have  done  for  show¬ 
cases,  signs,  etc.,  should  comply  with  the  following  rt'gnlations: 

Onlu  I'lO'rent  amilahle. — A.  C.  three  jihase,  50  periods  per  second,  110  to  115  volts. 

J'Jlectric  enndadors. — Installations  will  be  effected  by  means  of  cables  and  covered 
wires  at  the  exclusion  of  naked  (conductors.  They  shall  everywhere  be  rigidly  fixed; 
they  shall  jiossess  a  double  mechanical  and  electric  protection;  the  (me  or  the  (ither 
should  be  imj)ernit*able. 

Their  section  shall  be  of  sneh  a  nature  that  the  accidental  jiassage  of  a  current 
trijile  the  normal  curremt  shall  not  determine  any  dangerous  heating.  The  use  of 
water  or  gas  jiijies  and  of  the  metallic  ])arts  of  frame  work  as  conductors  is  rigorously 
jirohihited. 

Fn.'tes. — A  fusible  or  magnetic  circuit  breaker  shall  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  conductor  from  its  starting  point,  or  from  wherever  it  branches  off.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  current  which  may  circulate  in  a  (conductor  beyond  the  last  circuit  is  fixed 
at  three  amjieres.  Excejit  in  the  case  of  our  ]»lants,  these  ajiiiaratus  should  act 
clearly  for  a  (current  ranging  between  the  double  and  the  triple  of  the  normal  current. 
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Small  implemmitn.— AW  tlu*  Hiiiall  iniploiiuMits,  intcrriii»ltMs,  fiiHcs,  lM)XeH,  vtv.,  hIuiII 
Ik*  (•(mstriictril  of  iiinicomlnistihlo  material  ami  iiKumted  on  a  m)iie<anluetiiiK  l)asiH. 
The  fiisihleHof  the  eirenit  In-eakers  shall  he  (lisposed  in  Hiieh  a  way  that  no  projection 
of  rKpiid  metal  can  How  from  the  apparatus.  These  fnsihles  shall  hee<»mpletely  sepa- 
n^ted  on  all  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  fusion  of  one  of  them  may  not  light  an  arc 
with  the  neighhoring  jxde. 

Arc  lamjts. — .Vre  lamps  shall  he  fnrnishe<l  with  wire-covered  gloU'S  and  asli  pans 
tlisi>osed  in  ord(‘r  that  no  parcel  of  ignite(l  coal  may  escape.  These  lamps  shall  Ik* 
insulated  to  their  links  and  suspended  hy  ineomhu.*<tihle  eahles  independent  of  wire 
conductors. 

They  shall  not  he  placed  less  than  d  meters  helow  tlu!  vt'llums.  Th(M‘ahles  «‘an 
pa.-^s  through  these  openings  so  large  that  any  contact  shall  lu;  inipossihU\ 

The  regnlating  rheostats  shall  he  mounted  upon  noneomhustihle  matter  and  pro¬ 
tected  on  each  side  against  accidental  contact  of  every  nature.  They  shall  he  50 
centimeters  at  least  from  all  hangings  and  isolated  hy  d  centimeters  from  all  coni- 
hu.'^tihle  walls. 

Lamjfi.sln/. — The  use  of  ai)i)aratus  fitted  for  both  gas  and  electricity  is  rigorously 
prohihited.  Apparatus  mounted  on  metallic  framework  shall  he  electrical  insulated. 

Chandeliers  comj)osed  of  a  great  iiund)er  of  lamps  shall  he  subdivided  in  groups 
whose  currents  shall  not  exceed  5  amperes,  and  each  grouj)  shall  he  protected  hy  a 
double-pole  fuse. 

Juxalatioa, — The  insulation  of  each  i)art  of  the  installation  shall  he  such  that  the 
measured  resistance  between  two  conductors,  or  one  conductor  and  the  part,  shall  he 
greater  than  1  megohm.  This  rule  applies  to  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  which  may  he  sei)arated  from  the  ensemble  hy  the  action  of  the  interruider  or 
of  a  fuse. 

Vellalokl  (jlohcx. — It  is  prohihited  to  use  balloons,  flowers,  etc.,  of  celluloid  as  envel¬ 
opes  for  electric  lights  or  other  lighting  apparatus  or  the  interior  decoration  of 
buildings. 

Khalx  (if  illumuiation. — In  accordance  with  article  1 1  of  the  (Hanses  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  on  (‘(Uiccssionaries  by  ministerial  decision  of  the  15th  of  A})ril,  1897, 
the  heating  and  lighting  can  only  he  effected  hy  means  of  gas  or  electricity.  In  order 
to  use  gas,  concessionaries  shall  conform  to  the  police  ordinance  of  October  27,  1855, 
decisions  of  the  prefect  of  the  same,  February  18,  1862,  April  2,  1868,  and  January 
17,  1878. 

SclliiKj  (jijdds. — No  goods  can  he  sold  and  delivered  in  the  Exposition  grounds  from 
a  dead  exhibit.  Sales  can  he  made  when  goods  are  deliver'd  from  a  shjck  carried 
outside  the  grounds.  Ooods  manufactured  entirely  (Ui  the  grounds  can  he  sold  on 
the  grounds,  hut  the  duty  on  all  the  material  used  must  he  paid  upon  entry.  Souve¬ 
nirs  given  away  must  i)ay  the  duty. 

Jiixtallathm. — Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  French  authorities  in  regard 
to  finishing  the  exhibits  .so  that  they  will  look  well  from  the  galleries; 

“At  the  moment  when  the  installations  of  the  various  foreign  sections  in  rnir  ]>al- 
aces  are  l)eing  consideivd  hy  y(mr  (’ommission  and  by  our  administration,  I  believe 
it  my  duty  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  necvs.'^ity  of  taking  into  account  the 
appearances  that  these  installations  will  present  when  viewed  from  the  galleries  of 
the  first  floor. 

“It  is  well  indeed  as  much  for  the  gc^od  appearance  of  your  section  as  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  general  view  of  the  Expedition  that  the  n])per  sides  of  your  various 
showcases,  porticos,  and  special  decorations  do  not  pre.'^ent  crude  portions  who.se 
tone  and  appearance  may  deteriorate  the  general  arrangement  of  the  palaces.  It  will 
be  well,  then,  to  recommend  to  your  exhibitors  to  paint,  hand,  or  decorate  these 
parts  of  their  showca.ses  in  taking  into  account  that  they  will  actually  form  portions 
visible.  They  should  besides  l>e  (*asily  accessible  in  order  that  it  may  be  easy  to 
keep  them  in  perfect  state  of  cleanliness. 
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“  111  the  name  way  the  private  awnings  that  yon  will  eventually  have  to  put  up 
should  he  regularly  rid  of  all  dust  and  dirt  that  can  aeeuinnlate  there.  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  make  the  necessary  recommendation  to  your 
exhibitors.” 

Photographs  are  of  considerable  importance  for  use  with  the  jury  of  awards,  and 
pictures  of  your  factories,  inside  and  outside  of  the  branch  stores,  pictures  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  your  manufacture  which  for  various  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  show,  etc., 
I  believe  you  will  find  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  your  regular  exhibit. 

Labels,  etc. — Information  will  be  sent  you  later  in  regard  to  labels  and  instructions 
for  shipping,  storage  of  goods,  and  the  best  shipping  routes. 

Very  respectfully,  - , 

Director  of  Varied  Industries. 

Approved: 

Fekdinani)  \V.  1’eck, 

( ^omm  issioner-  (general. 


[Circular;  Information  re.  receipt  of  merchandise  on  the  grounds.] 

New  York  Offices,  January  20^  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  advise  me  what  forwarding  agent  in  the  United 
States  3"ou  will  use,  so  that  I  will  know  where  to  look  for  your  goods 
in  France,  to  see  that  they  are  not  delayed  in  being  delivered  on  your 
space. 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  H.  Hulbert, 

JOlrector  of  Varied  Industries. 


[Circular:  Information  re.  shipments.] 

New  York  Offices,  January  20^  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  shipping  with  G.  W. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  No.  12  Broadway,  New  York  City.  They  will  give 
you  all  instructions  at  once  and  attend  to  the  execution  of  all  docu¬ 
ments,  3mu  placing  in  an  envelope  in  each  case  a  certified  invoice  of 
its  contents,  and  nailing  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  a  copy  of  this 
invoice,  and  send  two  copies  of  same  invoice  to  Sheldon  &  Co.,  return¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  blanks,  etc.,  which  the}"  will  fill 
out  and  execute.  You  prepa}"  freight  to  New  York,  and  Sheldon  will 
charge  all  other  expense  to  C.  1.  Drake,  trustee,  as  per  contract  with 
you. 

M.  II.  IIULBERT, 

Director  of  Varied  Industries. 


VeiT  trul}",  3'ours, 
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[Circular:  Information  for  reiK)rt.] 


I  would  thank  you  to  let  me  have  as  soon  as  convenient  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  which  is  to  he  used  in  compiling  necessary  statistics: 

The  nuiniter  of  articles  displayed  in  your  exhibit. 

Tlie  total  exj)ense  incurred  in  your  entire  exhibit;  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  your  traveling 
expenses,  salaries,  incidentals,  etc. 

The  expense  of  getting  up  articles  which  were  specially  prei)ared  for  the  Exjtosition. 

The  general  expense  of  transportation,  installation,  and  the  return  of  exhibits. 
(Please  estimate  what  will  be  your  expense  in  taking  down  and  returning  your 
exhibit,  so  as  to  include  it  in  above.) 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  your  exhibit. 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  II.  IIulrekt, 

Director  of  Varied  Industries. 


[Circular  rc.  taking  iij*  foundations  after  close  of  Exposition.] 

Paris  Offices,  Deceinhtr  27,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  iu  giving  you  below  copy  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  just  received  from  Mr.  Delaunay-Bt'llevillc,  in  regard  to  a  clause 
to  i)e  included  in  the  contracts  for  the  demolitions  at  the  Exposition, 
and  to  which  I  call  your  attention: 

CL.\USE  TO  HE  INCLUDED  IX  THE  CONTK.\(TS  FOR  DE.MOLITIOX. 

The  foundations  to  lie  taken  away  at  a  depth  of  1  meter  oO  for  the  exterior  con¬ 
structions,  and  1  meter  for  the  interior  constructions  in  the  galleries  under  the  actual 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  contractor  will  have  the  faculty  to  till  the  excavations  with  rubbish  of  demoli¬ 
tions,  jiroviiled  he  will  not  use  ashlar,  staff,  nor  other  stuff  or  detritus,  which  may 
cause  afterwards  a  depression  of  the  grounds. 

These  fillings  must  be  j>ut  in  horizontal  layers  and  proi)erly  pounded.  All  other 
material  and  detritus  from  demolition  to  be  taken  away  by  the  contractor. 

The  space  will  so  be  left  free  from  all  material  or  detritus  and  arranged  horizon¬ 
tally.  At  the  Cham])  de  Mars  the  level  must  be  35.60. 

For  the  foot  and  highways  the  parts  destroyed  by  the  demolition  has  to  be  repaired 
at  the  contractor’s  expense,  and  the  latter  has  to  address  himself  for  the  repairing  to 
the  contractor  of  the  city,  who  will  execute  all  repairings  at  the  conditions  of  his 
agreement  with  the  “service  municii)al.” 

Very  truly,  yours,  - . 


t 

i 


VIEW  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  FACADE,  GROUP  III,  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 


ENTRESOL  IN  GROUP  III,  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 
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|{K1‘0]|T  OF  THE  DEI’AIITMENT  OF  DECOKATIONS. 


JOHN  GETZ,  Director. 
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UKI’OitT  OF  TIIK  DFI’AliTMKN'l'  oF  OFCOliATIONS. 


CONTKNTS. 

Visit  to  Paris — Information  H(*cnro<l  in  Paris — Iloadcjiiarttns  in  New  York — CoojK*ra- 
tion  of  decorative  artists  and  architects  Hecnr(*<l — System  adopted  —  Development 
and  ])ro<;ress  of  the  work — Conditions  at  Kxposition;  ])ro^ress  of  decoration 
work — Amounts  allowed  hy  various  exhibit  departments  for  decoration  work — 
Fireproofing  for  facades — Projjress  of  work  in  Paris — C’omi)letion  of  work  in  the 
Tinted  States — Completion  of  facades  in  Paris — Special  decoration  of  exhibit 
departments  and  national  })avilion  diirin*' the  i)eriod  of  the  Exposition — Detailed 
description  of  fa(;ades;  Facade  of  (Jronp  TTI;  facade  of  Croup  I;  facade  of  Croups 
XII  and  X;  facade  of  Croups  IV  and  V;  facade  of  Croups  XII  and  XV;  facade 
of  Crou])  XIII;  facade  of  Croup  XI;  fax/ade  of  Class  .‘13;  minor  facades — Decora¬ 
tion  of  foreign  displays — Decoration  of  United  States  pavilion — (Conclusion. 


Nkw  Frhraanj  1001. 

Sir;  In  acta )rdui ice  with  the  fe(|iiest  ot  your  coniinittee  on  reports, 
dated  Septeinlier  15,  181)8,  I  have  the  honor  to  sidiiiiit  the  subjoined 
carefully  compiled  report  of  the  work  ac.complished  for  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  11)00  under  my  direction 
as  superintendent  of  decoration.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  as  com¬ 
prehensive  and  concise  as  possible.  Bej^inning  with  the  communica¬ 
tion  received  from  you  dated  Chicago,  August  181)8,  in  which  I 
was  requested  to  proceed  to  Paris,  together  with  yourself  and  special 
members  of  your  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  making  prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  at  the 
International  Exposition  to  lu'  held  at  Paris  in  IDOO,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  this  duty  under  you  immediately.  The 
order  was  accompanied  with  the  necessary  credentials  and  instructions, 
and  I  sailed  on  La  Toumlne  Saturday,  September  8,  ISDN,  in  compaiu" 
with  yourself  and  party.  On  my  arrival  in  I’aris  work  was  at  once 
ma})ped  out  for  me  (as  it  was  for  others  of  your  staff)  through  the 
medium  of  daily  meetings,  and,  acting  under  your  instructions,  I 
gained  certain  information  as  to  regulations  and  conditions  which 
guided  me  in  the  successful  termination  of  the  work  coming  under  my 
department. 

It  fell  especially  to  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  special  committee 
oil  decorations,  to  impure  into  the  regulations  governing  heights  for 
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the  construction  of  fiK/iides,  pavilions,  kiosks,  partitions,  show  cases, 
and  other  work  connected  with  proper  installation,  and  written  reports 
were  re(piested  by  you  14)011  these  matters.  Accordinoly  I  had  the 
honor  to  sulimit  such  reports  at  stated  times,  covering'  various  personal 
interviews,  and  giving  the  information  thus  gained. 

These  interviews  were  generally  held  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
official  architects  under  the  Paris  Pkxposition  Administration  (M.  Bon¬ 
nier  or  ]\I.  Masson- Detour  bet),  and  related  to  (piestions  of  rules  that 
should  be  followed  in  our  designing  and  constructions,  which  we  were 
anxious  to  be  accpiainted  with  before  submitting  finished  designs.  I 
submitted  a  report  dated  October  18,  in  which  your  special  committee 
(acting  for  a  general  .committee  of  directors)  was  informed  that  the 
Paris  P^xposition  architects  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  give  any 
definite  answer  as  to  many  of  the  foregoing  queries,  but,  Avith  regard 
to  designs  generally,  they  supposed  that  ain^  exceptional  designs  for 
facades,  pavilions,  or  other  inclosures  Avhich  we  might  submit,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  regulations  governing  dimensions  of  heights  or  otherwise  of  an 
exceptional  order,  should  be  speciall}"  submitted  for  inspection  and 
approval. 

It  was  A^ery  evident  that  many  of  the  vital  queries  or  points  raised 
by  your  committee  Avere  at  that  period  still  a  matter  of  debate  among 
the  1-Cxposition  authorities  themselves,  so  that  your  committee  could 
not  hand  in  a  full  or  complete  report.  The  questions  settled,  hoAV- 
ever,  and  to  Avhich  both  architects  concurred  at  separate  interviews, 
were  that  pavilions,  booths,  kiosks,  partitions,  and  shoAV  cases  should 
not  exceed  a  height  of  4  meters,  plus  pinnacles,  and  that  the  height  of 
shoAv  cases  standing  against  the  Avail  or  partition  should  not  exceed  3 
meters  in  height; 

It  Avas  also  desired  to  allow  1  meter  of  free  partition  space  above  the 
shoAv  cases  as  a  frieze  or  decorative  background,  but  this  Avas  later 
changed  so  that  Ave  could  extend  the  height  of  such  shoAV  cases  against 
partitions  to  the  limit  (4  meters). 

VuvciX  decision  at  that  period  could  only  be  had  Avith  regard  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  cornice  line,  Avhich  Avas  set  accordingly  at  4  meters.  The  Kx])o- 
sition  architects  explained  their  reasons  foi*  such  conclusions  to  be  that 
one  neighboring  countiy  abutting  the  section  of  another  would  affect 
the  light  as  Avell  as  the  desigji  of  the  other  if  allowed  to  go  higher.  In 
some  instances,  hoAvever,  where  our  installation  Avas  entirely  free — that 
is,  bounded  by  aisles  and  not  adjoining  any  other  nation — Ave  could 
exceed  such  height,  but  this  privilege  Avas  specially  pointed  out  as 
applying  to  entrance  arches  or  portals,  and  onh"  to  specijil  situation 
as  outlined.  With  reference  to  arches  the  rules  differed;  in  the  Inva- 
lides  section  of  the  Exposition  Ave  Avere  permitted  to  build  to  a  height 
of  10  meters,  but  this  concession  Avas  granted  after  much  persuasion 
on  our  part.  M.  Masson-Detourbet  Avas  inclined  to  set  8  meters  as 
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tlu‘  limit,  wiiiMViipon  your  committci*  that  it  would  lx*,  dilii- 

cult  to  (‘iTct  au  arch  with  i^ood  ])roportioii  aiul  contour  haviuj^  only  siii 
allowance  in  lu'i^ht  of  S  meters,  where  the  aisles  (being  obligatory) 
were  5  meters  wide.  Subs('(|uently,  as  stated,  the  lO-meter  limit  was 
granted. 

The  tirst  plans,  or  blue  prints,  received  were  of  (iroups  XII  and 
XV,  in  the  Invalides.  It  was  our  intention  to  er(‘ct  faea(h‘s  lu*r(‘,  and 
particularly  to  sj)ring  tall  entrance  arches  over  the  the  central  aisl(‘s, 
which  should  be  sutliciently  imi)ortant  and  dignitied  to  attract  att(‘n- 
tion.  Mr.  Bonnier  conceded  this  ])oint(iuickly  andgraciouslv.  Indeed, 
it  should  be  stated  here  that  we  always  received  most  cordial  and 
friendly  consideration  from  each  of  the  many  ditlerent  gentlemen  with 
whom  we  had  to  do  ;it  the  administration  offices  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  various  i)alaces  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  wei*e  emlu-aced  in  a  series 
of  large,  long  buildings,  constructed  of  steel  and  iron,  with  great 
glass  domes,  each  connected  with  the  other,  without  anv  apparent 
division  on  the  inside,  their  exteriors  differing  in  architecture  and 
ornamentations — eacli  special  ludl  or  palace  having  a  particular  design 
of  its  own.  In  these  great  halls  of  the  Cham})  de  Mars  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  system  of  allotments  would  l)e  parallel  to  the  main  aisles; 
that  France,  or  rather  the  Exposition  administration,  would  construct 
the  series  of  arclies  on  the  aisles;  that  the  expense  of  such  arches 
would  be  divided  ])etween  the  visiting  countries,  each  paAdng  half  of 
the  cost,  the  height  of  the  arches  to  ))e  uniformly  8  meters. 

Your  committee  was  also  informed  that  the  vellums  (temporary 
ceilings)  or  shading  of  the  great  glass  domes  would  be  su])plied  by  the 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  but  visiting  nations 
would  be  charged  a  pro  rata  of  such  cost. 

On  iiKjuirv  as  to  the  partitions  and  flooring,  your  committee  was 
informed  that  the  same  rule  would  apply,  that  bids  would  be  taken 
from  the  various  contractors  in  Paris  and  the  cost  divided  pro  rata 
and  p('r  scpiare  meter  between  the  different  foreign  nations.  All  of 
this  was  according  to  a  reservation  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Exposition  (article  48)  which  provide  that — 

For  the  eonteniimrary  Exposition  the  exhibitors  must  pay  all  expenses  for  packing, 
carriage,  nnj)acking,  storage  of  cases,  installation,  repacking,  and  shi})j)ing. 

The  cost  of  installation  includes  the  laying  of  floors,  excejd  in  ])nhlic  jKussageways, 
furnishing,  setting,  covering,  and  decoration  of  i)artitions  between  exhibits,  porticoes, 
vellnins,  or  false  ceilings,  show  cases  and  Exposition  furniture,  all  of  which  shall 
accord  with  plans  adopted  by  the  department  of  the  Director-General.  As  to  floors, 
partitions,  vellums,  or  false  ceilings,  the  administration  reserves  to  itself,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity  and  economy,  the  right  to  supply  all  or  a  part  of  them  on 
behalf  of  class  committees,  public  administrations,  and  foreign  commissioners,  wlio 
will  be  called  uixm  to  defray  the  expenses  so  incurred. 

You  committee  was  also  specially  to  inquire  with  regard  to  a  po.ssi- 
bility  of  receiving  awards  for  decorative  favades  and  finished  treat- 
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inent  of  jui  installation  in  an}"  single  group  or  groups  made  by  any  1 
tirin  or  individual.  This  (question  was  answered  after  various  inter-  1 
views  in  indefinite  manner,  favora])le  in  so  far  that  the  matter  would  1 
be  dependent  on  tho  jury  in  which  class  the  exhibits  might  belong,  and  ] 
that  the  various  industries  contributing  material,  whether-  marble,  | 
bronze,  or  wood,  to  such  decoration  or  installation,  would  necessarily  1 
have  to  be  considered  in  such  awards  ])y  such  pai*ti(‘ular  juries.  Sub-  I 
secpiently  the  matter  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  the  Director-  I 
General  for  foreign  exhibit,  M.  Delaunay-Belleville,  and  yourself,  .1 
and,  ac(*ordingly,  exhibits  were  considered  and  passed  11^)011  by  the  1 
juries  as  stated.  j 

During  these  vTirious  interviews  with  the  Paris  Exposition  adminis-  J 
tration  at  their  offices  on  Avenue  Rapp,  the  following  groups  were  \ 
taken  up  in  turn:  Group  I,  education;  Groups  IV  and  V,  machinery  ] 
and  electricity;  Groups  VII  and  X,  agriculture;  Group  XI,  mining  1 
and  metallurgy;  Group  XIII,  textiles;  Groups  XII  and  XV,  varied  I 
industries.  These  Avere  all  groups  for  which  at  that  time  facades  or  J 
similar  constructions  of  a  decorative  nature  were  under  consideration..  J 
The  other  groups  were  left  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance,  and  1 
notably  Group  II,  fine  arts,  for  the  reason  that  the  director  of  fine  J 
arts  had  not  been  appointed  l)y  you,  and  the  information  that  Avas  i 
obtainable  Avas  of  no  special  value.  J 

The  preliminary  Avork  in  Paris  connected  with  the  department  of  1 
decoration  l)eing  accomplished  as  far  as  could  be  by  the  end  of  October,  1 
1898,  I  prepared  to  return  home,  and  sailed  on  the  St.  Louis  Novem-  1 
her  8,  1898.  Arriving  in  America,  I  continued  my  AAwk  for  the  1 
department,  giving  daily  attention  as  far  as  I  found  it  necessary  at  I 
that  time  (outside  of  the  time  required  by  my  private  affairs,  as  I  had  J 
been  al)sent  from  my  professional  AVork  and  practice  in  Ncav  York  1 
someAvhat  longer  than  I  had  at  first  anticipated).  On  Novem})er  30  1 
had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  inclosing  my  official  ] 
appointment  Avith  the  title  of  “superintendent  of  decorations,”  j 
together  Avith  further  information  that  my  salary  Avould  begin  from  * 
December  1,  1898.  Before  that  time  I  had  contributed  my  time  and  J 
services  without  remuneration,  receiving,  howcA^er,  a  per  diem  Avhile  1 
abroad,  as  avcH  as  my  traveling  expenses,  Jis  per  agreement. 

IIEADglJARTERS  ESTABLISHED  IN  NEAV  A^ORK — COOPERATION  OF  DEC-  H 
ORATIAE  ARTISTS  AND  ARCHITECTS  SECURED.  .[f 

During  the  month  of  December,  in  compliance  Avith  your  request  ^ 
datc'd  December  (3,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  covering  the  t 
work  under  Avay,  Avith  a  feAV  suggestions  covering  certain  details  of 
the  Avork  Avhich  1  had  been  studying  and  Avhiidi  served  as  a  basis  for 
1‘ecommendation  to  you.  I  also  had  the  honor  to  recommend  at  this 
time  the  employment  of  a  draftsman,  iNIr.  Jacuues  Laferme,  late  of 
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San  Francisco,  for  arcliitcct  and  dosiofiior  in  the  New  York  offices, 
and  to  purchase  drawinj^  tables  and  boards,  as  well  as  other  necessar}^ 
materials.  We  soon  had  a  drafting  room  established  at  120  Broadway 
in  connection  with  the  ollicial  headcpiarters  of  the  (k)mmission  for  the 
current  work  which  was  daiU'  beinof  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
exhibit  departments,  and  meanwhile  aiding  exhibitors  by  jj^ivinj^  them 
such  information  as  they  sought  or  was  necessary  foi*  their  various 
modes  of  installation. 

With  vour  appi’oval,  and  with  the  view  of  employing  American 
designers  and  artists  in  all  of  the  work  of  decoration,  I  visit(‘d  in  per¬ 
son  a  number  of  architects  notc'd  for  their  individuality  and  thorough 
training  to  secure  special  designs,  it  being  felt  that  not  only  could  the 
best  results  be  obtained  by  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  skill  and 
facilities  of  specialists,  but  where  such  specialists  were  connected  with 
architectural  decorative  firms,  low  estimates  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  might  jilso  be  secured.  I  deemed  it  hardly  safe,  in  the  face  of 
experience,  to  intrust  this  important  special  work  to  untried  hands. 
Moreover,  it  was  our  duty  to  secure  representative  work  that  could 
be  called  American,  or  at  least  showing  that  spirit  or  character.  It 
became  my  endeavor,  therefore,  to  draw  out  all  availal)le  special  talent, 
and  to  search  for  it,  in  order  to  vary  such  designs  for  each  group  and 
to  individualize  it  b}"  distinct  handling,  and,  in  several  instances,  where 
1  could,  bv  creating  some  competition  in  designing. 

I  was  not  always  successful  in  securing  the  services  of  the  men 
wanted  or  recommended,  for  it  happened  frequently  that  the}"  were 
too  busily  employed.  Again,  some  of  the  designs  submitted  were 
extreme  in  one  way  or  the  other — often  too  elaborate,  or  with  some 
individual  scheme  which  could  not  be  adopted,  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  established  conditions  and  the  requirements  outlined,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  received  your  appi’oval  or  that  of 
the  directors  of  your  staff. 

Again,  as  in  some  cases,  an  expenditure  of  too  great  a  sum  would 
be  necessary  to  execute  designs  submitted,  and  in  this  way  a  number 
of  clever  sketches  had  to  be  a])andoned.  In  the  meantime  I  was  kept 
busy  calling  upon  such  men  as  were  at  work  in  their  offices  and  stu¬ 
dios,  noting  the  progress  and  assisting  them  in  various  ways  in  the 
completion  of  proper  designs.  It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  shown  by  many  thus  employed. 

SYSTEM  OF  DECOKATION  ADOPTED. 

Much  study  was  given  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  properly 
housing  exhibits,  and  to  the  best  means  of  securing  uniformity  without 
detracting  from  individual  interest,  thus  to  aid,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  presenting  a  good  final  result;  also  to  give  each  American  section  a 
general  homogeneous  character  which  should  be  noticeable  and  distinct 
in  its  way  from  other  countries. 
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The  new  system  of  elassifieation  adopted  b}-  the  Paris  Exposition 
administration  of  11)00  divided  the  exhibits  of  each  countiy  into  maiw 
different  groups  and  scattered  them  over  all  parts  of  the  Exposition 
grounds  and  its  various  sections,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  all 
products  of  one  class  of  a  country  into  close  proximit}"  with  those  of 
other  nations,  so  that  the  visitor  might  take  up  any  line  of  study  and 
be  able  to  compare  any  particular  product  of  one  nation  with  that  of 
another.  This  condition  made  it  necessary  to  devise  a  system  of 
facades  and  separate  individual  installations.  The  American  exhibits 
were  exposed  in  about  thirt3"-ffve  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  which 
included  those  located  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  palaces,  the  Invalides, 
the  “Quinconces”  (of  the  esplanade),  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  Gourde  la 
Reine,  liberal  arts  annex,  forestry  annex,  the  log  cabin  marine  annex, 
national  pavilion,  fine  arts,  agricultural  annex,  the  Vincennes  triangle 
(with  a  large  machinery  building  and  its  forestiy  annex,  as  well  as  the 
other  buildings  put  up  ly  the  American  exhibitors),  the  bicycle  exhibit, 
the  transportation  exhibit,  in  addition  to  which  was  the  Trocadero 
with  a  Cuban  and  Hawaiian  exhibit.  All  of  these  spaces  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  hy  the  department  and  supplied  with  structural  settings 
and  other  decorations,  such  as  fiags,  drapeiy,  etc.  Sixteen  sections  or 
thereabouts  were  inclosed  hy  decorative  facades  and  pavilions  or  other 
structures,  special!}"  designed  under  my  direction  and  constructed  with 
my  personal  superintendence.  In  a  few  cases  I,  myself,  made  the 
original  studies  and  sketches,  but  wishing  to  have  each  group  distinct, 
employed,  therefore,  various  draftsmen  and  architects  of  special  ability. 
The  character  of  the  great  constructions  put  up  by  the  French  Expo¬ 
sition  administration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  more  especially  warranted 
some  effort  on  our  part  to  house  exhibits  of  the  various  groups  in  such 
a  manner  that  would  set  them  off',  making  them  distinctly  American 
and  recognizable  from  others  by  the  multitude  of  visitors.  In  almost 
every  case,  England  being  the  exception,  the  space  allotted  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  palace  or  group  to  a  country  was  inclosed  by  some  form  of 
decorative  fayade  that  faced  the  aisles,  these  fayades  generally  having 
monumental  portals  or  other  openings  for  entrances  upon  which  an 
effort  was  made  to  show  not  only  to  which  country  it  belonged,  but 
also  to  invite  attention  to  the  exhibits  housed.  It  was  doubtless  the 
best  system  that  could  have  been  adopted  or  that  was  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  new  classifications  applied  by  the  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties  at  Paris.  While  it  entailed  some  difficulties  as  well  as  extra 
expense,  the  outhiy  of  money  and  energy  was  doubtless  repaid  by  the 
effects  secured  and  the  high  percentage  of  awards  granted  to  such 
countries.  The  ornamental  separating  and  inclosing  structure  not 
only  impressed  visitors  and  elevated  the  exhibit  to  a  certain  degree  of 
special  interest,  ])ut  it  also  impressed  the  jury  favorably,  Avhich  I 
know  from  experience  as  an  international  juror. 
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DKVKLOl'MKNT  AM)  TKOOUKSS  OF  TIIK  WORK. 

As  iho  plans  worn  roceivod  from  Paris,  a  careful  study  was  made  of 
each  as  far  as  the  then  existin<(  conditions  })(;rmitted.  I'hese  j)lanH 
came  to  us  in  the  form  of  prints  taken  from  scale  drawings,  and  these 
mi'asurements,  hidn^  most  unreliahle,  wen*  eomi)lieat(Kl  fuiTher  from 
the  fact  that  the  original  drawings  were  in  the  metric  system,  which 
poi'initted  of  further  errors  in  fi^urin^  or  rescaling  to  the  inch  sctdi's. 
However,  all  these  conditions  were  taken  into  account  and  everything 
possible  that  could  tend  to  a  pro])er  design  for  iintd  presentation  was 
assimilated.  Each  <(roup,  as  the  prints  came,  was  taken  in  turn  a?Kl 
the  })ossil)ilities  thou<^ht  out.  Studies  were  made  ])y  me  in  every  case 
kdore  ^ivinof  the  same  to  the  draftsman  selected  as  the  one  who  could 
best  till  the  conditions  of  ^'ivin^  a  characteristic  American  desij^n. 
Hesio-ns  were  also  requested  from  several  lirms,  with  an  understandint^ 
in  advance  that  if  their  designs  and  propositions  were  wdthin  ])ounds 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner-General  they  would  receive  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  work,  but  that  such  designs  should  be  made  without  cost 
mdess  accet)ted  for  execution.  It  was  expected  })y  this  means  to  gain 
not  only  good  talent,  appropriate  and  clever  designs,  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  com])etition.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  a  better  plan 
to  go  direct  to  a  designer  or  architect  of  ability  and  pay  him  for  his 
services  on  a  particular  design,  then  hav^ethe  design  so  made  estimated 
in  competition  b\^  the  various  manufacturers.  The  latter  plan  saved 
considerable  expense  in  the  final  work  of  execution,  but  it  also  entailed 
much  more  labor  for  the  department  of  decoration. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  it  must  have  been  evident  to  a 
visitor  at  the  Exposition  of  IhOO  that  where  there  was  a  facade  of  a 
decorative  nature  surrounding  the  American  exhibits,  in  every  instance 
all  idea  or  motive  of  design  so  emploj^ed  differed  in  every  way  from 
those  of  former  exhibitions;  also  that  modern  French  designs  w'ere 
studiously  avoided. 

In  JanuaiT,  1891),  I  received  3'our  instructions,  based  on  estimates 
made  by  a  committee  of  your  staff',  that  J^75,00()  w’ould  be  set  aside  for 
the  work  coming  under  this  department,  wdiich  w^as  to  include  facades 
or  other  decorative  work  that  might  be  recpiired,  and  this  was  to  cover 
all  groups.*  Ilow'ever,  later  it  was  concluded  to  omit  certain  groups 
and  to  modify  the  installation  of  others,  so  that  a  final  allotment  fell 
considerably  below^  this  figure.  . 

On  January  14  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  memorandum  of 
the  possible  cost  of  this  work  to  the  director  in  chief,  based  on  the 
foregoing  allotment,  and  apportioning  the  amount  to  the  various 
groups,  particularizing  each.  For  the  sum  specified,  I  submitted  the 
installation  could  be  aided  and  made  of  interest  b}'  a  fayade  construc¬ 
tion,  all  work  to  be  carefully  studied  and  erected  in  an  artistic  manner 
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])y  contractors  who  Avcrc  to  provide  all  labor  and  material,  including 
the  setting  up  in  Paris.  Accordingly,  specifications  were  drawn  up 
for  the  preliminary  drawings  in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  the  figures 
so  submitted. 

Early  in  March  1  received  instructions  from  the  director  of  affairs 
to  revise  these  figures  and  to  reduce  estimates  for  groups  where  it 
was  possible.  Accordingly,  on  March  11,  1899,  1  had  the  honor  to 
submit  revised  figures  for  facades,  entrance  arches,  colonnades,  and 
such  accessories  to  the  decoration  under  that  heading,  each  group 
being  particularly  itemized,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  estimate 
was  exclusive  of  flooring,  platforms,  rough  partitions,  and  guideposts 
(which  the  French  administration  was  to  supply).  I  had  given  the 
matter  much  study  and  thought  regarding  possible  costs  in  order  that 
I  might  reasonabh"  meet  the  demands  indicated  and  3"et  make  a  proper 
and  artistic  showing.  There  were  serious  problems  which  could  not 
be  taken  lightly  or  offhand  at  the  time.  In  revising  the  estimates  1113^ 
experience  and  knowledge  of  similar  work  coming  under  me  in  the 
past  aided  me  to  arrive  at  figures  in  1113^  own  wa3",  and  each  plan 
made  was  handled  with  the  final  cost  in  view.  It  was  also  necessaiy 
for  me  at  this  period  to  confer  with  the  various  directors  of  exhibit 
departments,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  to  draAV  from  them 
such  views  as  the3^  entertained,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  har- 
moniousl3^  carried  out  and  be  satisfactoiy  to  all.  The  preliminaiy 
designs  and  sketches,  as  was  the  custom,  were  passed  upon  133"  3"our 
staff  at  stated  meetings. 

On  April  3  I  received  3^our  order,  dated  April  1,  1899,  to  establish 
my  headquarters  in  Chicago  on  and  after  April  8,  1113"  presence  being 
required  there  in  order  to  hold  more  regular  conference  with  the 
various  members  of  3^our  staff.  I  brought  with  me  a  number  of  draw¬ 
ings,  sketches,  and  plans.  While  I  was  in  Chicago  a  number  of  prints 
were  received  from  Paris,  and  it  must  be  stated  here  that  almost  each 
forthcoming  print  or  plan  from  Paris  varied  in  the  measui’ements  given 
from  the  former,  which  caused  much  trouble,  sometimes  bv  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  space,  notabh"  in  Group  XI,  which  Avas  increased  two  or  three 
times,  until  it  became  about  double  what  it  Avas  at  the  start.  While 
sizes  that  are  taken  from  small-scaled  prints  are  usuall3\ unreliable, 
Ave  had  no  other  means  of  taking  measures  in  Paris,  for  the  structures 
themselves  Avere  in  process  of  erection  and  the  assignments  not  possible 
on  the  spot. 

During  this  period,  Avith  m3''  headquarters  in  Chicago,  I  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  and  Avas  constantlv  in  communication  Avith  the  designers 
at  work  in  Ncav  York.  1  also  visited  various  architects  and  artists  in 
Chicago  Avho  Ave re  empkyed  in  A^arious  capacities  on  fayades,  as  Aveli 
as  on  show  cases,  and  in  la3dng  out  suitable  installations  for  certain 
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«^r()iij)s.  Aft(‘r  till'  various  skotvhos  and  plans  worn  tinislicd  and  adopt(‘d 
I  ivturnvd  to  Now  York  and  soon  tlienniftiM’  rt‘C(‘iv(*d  ordei's  to  procoed 
to  Parison  hiisinossof  tlio  ( V)nnnission,  with  instructions  totakc  with  me 
personally  such  designs  as  w(‘re  comph‘ti*d,  in  ord(‘r  that  they  ini^ht  he* 
ap})roved  hy  tht‘  Paris  Kxjiosition  administration.  (\)mplyin<^  with 
this  ordc'r,  dated  »Iune  IP,  toj^ether  with  youi’  verbal  instiaictions,  I 
sailed  on  the  St.  I\ihI  within  that  week,  takin^^  with  me  a  complete 
set  of  drawin<»‘s  then  tinished,  showing-  facadesand  <»;round  ])lans,  includ¬ 
ing  ( I  roups  I,  III,  XII  and  XV,  VII  and  X,  XI,  XIII,  classes  71, 
111,  112,  and  38.  lIi)on  my  arrival  in  Paris  th(‘se  were  ])repared  in 
^ood  form  for  presentation,  a  print  in  duplicate  beino-  made  for  each, 
with  the  measurement  oiv'en,  together  with  specitications  brieily  trans¬ 
lated  into  French.  These  designs  were  in  due  course  a])proved.  How¬ 
ever,  moditications  were  suggested.  We  had  to  change  tlu‘>  entrances 
for  (iroups  1  and  III,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  conform 
to  the  center  of  the  axis  of  the  iron  columns  of  their  building,  which 
rule  the  authorities  had  concluded  to  follow  with  all  other  nations 
rather  than  that  of  the  centering  of  s])aces  assigned.  In  these  groiqis 
the  allotments,  for  example,  of  the  United  States  were  on  the  aisle, 
embracing  two  spans  of  arches  and  a  fraction,  and  we  designed  our 
entrances  centering  and  according  to  the  aisle  front.  The  changes 
re([uired  were  easily  eli'ectcd  within  a  few  days  in  l^iris,  so  that  1  was 
prepared  to  return  home  with  a  complete  app’roval  of  the  plans  within 
two  weeks.  One  set  of  plans  was  retained  by  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  architect’s  ottices  of  foreign  sections,  while  the  second  set 
of  i)lans  were  returned  and  marked  ‘Mpproved”  by  the  direction  of 
the  Exposition  administration. 

All  designs  and  plans  made  in  this  department  and  presented  in 
Paris  were  in  conformity  with  recpiirements  and  regulations  and 
approved.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  design  was  sent  from  another 
department  incomplete,  and  therefore  returned  unapproved,  Avhich 
was  unfortunate,  in  view  of  a  perfect  record.  Another  instance  which 
caused  correspondence  was  that  in  measuring  or  scaling  a  plan  one  of 
the  architects  in  the  administration  otHce  (using  a  wrong  scale)  made 
an  error,  making  apologies  for  his  error,  however,  directly.  Through¬ 
out  the  work  the  regulations  governing  heights  or  extensions  were 
insisted  upon  generally.  Also  in  the  treatment  of  a  space,  even  when 
within  the  limitations  of  an  obligatory  aisle,  a  free  space  of  li  meters 
was  to  be  left  from  the  aisle  line  that  would  afford  a  space  opposite 
constructive  columns  which  projected  in'to  the  aisles.  This  break  was 
awkward  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  where  possible  we  provided 
entrances  opposite  such  columns  (supporting  arches  of  construction). 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  receive  accurate  dimensions  of  these 
columns  or  the  accurate  distiince  from  the  axis  of  column  to  rail,  and 
the  scale  plans  submitted  to  us  were  uncertain  to  this  extent. 
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At  tlii.s  period,  while  in  Paris,  T  noted  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
prog'ressino’  in  a  doul)tfnl  manner  as  to  its  completion  for  the  openino*. 
The  French  architects  Avere  busy,  and  particnlarh"  the  architects  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  director  of  foreign  sections,  looking  over  plans  and 
drawings  Avhich  Avere  ])eing  submitted  from  the  A'arious  countries.  1 
am  happy  to  say  that  our  plans  Avere  among  the  first  submitted.  With¬ 
out  making  the  attempt  apparent,  I  Avas  anxious  to  knoAv  the  manner 
of  installations  that  might  be  made  by  the  moi’e  important  nations. 
In  a  general  Avay  I  gathered  that  our  designs  Avere  conforming  Avith 
ideas  generally  introduced,  llie  installations  made,  for  example,  in  the 
Invalides,  all  of  which  Avere  on  the  main  aisle,  shoAved  a  unanimous 
adoption  of  arches  and  fayades,  Avith  the  ditl'erence  that  each  Avas  shoAvn 
Avith  its  OAvn  distinctive  character  of  design.  At  this  period  the  floors 
Avere  not  laid  even  on  the  galleries,  nor  AAas  the  glass  in  the  domes  or 
Avindows,  and  the  A^arious  spaces  assigned  to  the  Ibiited  States  Avere 
simply  holes  or  heaps  of  building  material  and  appeared  only  on  paper, 
and  it  was  impossilde  to  measure  oil'  on  any  particular  sites. 

Eeturning  to  New  York  (leaving  Paris  on  July  18, 1899),  I  proceeded 
on  my  arrival  to  prepare  specifications  and  contracts  for  the  facades,  a 
list  of  Avhich  is  filed  herewith.  I  Avas  careful  to  prepare  specifications 
and  to  receive  bids  in  competition  and  from  A^arious  sections  of  the 
country. 

On  August  23,  or  soon  thereafter,  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  director  of  adairs  specifying  the  allotment  made  to  each  depart¬ 
ment  for  fayade  and  decorations,  Avith  the  point  made  that  in  each  case 
the  director  Avould  determine  the  exact  amount  Avhich  should  be  spent 
out  of  the  amount  allotted. 

Schedule  allotment  Avas  as  follows: 


Machinery  and  electricity .  $10,  000 

Agriculture.  (From  speciaHund. ) 

Forestry  and  fisheries .  2,  500 

Mining  and  metallurgy .  5, 000 

Varied  industries .  10,000 

Textiles .  5,  000 

Transportation., .  5,000 

Idberal  arts  and  chemical  industries .  10,  000 

Education  and  social  economy .  4,000 

Total .  51,500 


Fine  arts  Avere  not  incliuhnl,  nor  were  the  other  sections  Avhich  Avere 
lat(M-  treated  Avith  railings  or  decorated  Avith  flags,  shields,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  groups  several  of  the  directors  decided  to  adopt 
designs  Avhich  Avere  prepared  and  to  divide  the  ditference  of  cost 
betAveen  the  exhibitors  and  the  (rovernment.  That  applied  particularly 
to  Groups  XII  and  XV,  to  Group  XI,  and  to  Group  XIII. 
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KIKKI*K()<)1MN<J  Foil  IWrADKS. 

'I'lu*  ri‘i^iilati()ns  of  (lii‘  Paris  lOxposit  ion  ( 'oinmissioii  jaTtaiiiin^  to 
till'  j)r(‘V(‘iition  of  lii*(‘s  ol)lioat(‘(l  us  to  rciidcu’  all  woodwork,  such  as 
was  uot  covtuH'd  with  at  least  au  inch  of  })last(*r,  tii’(*])roof,  as  wcdl  as 
otluM*  uiat(*rials,  iuchidiu^^  fabrics  that  luiofht  In*  ciu])lov(‘d  for  cover- 
hiji'  up  partitions  or  used  on  tiu'  lining  of  show'  cases.  authorities 

did  uot  indicate  the  procc'sses  to  he  employed  for  this  ])urpos(^  oi*  iudi- 
cat(‘  any  particular  luatiM'ial,  hut  su<;<^('st(Hl  the  cooperation  of  all 
exhibit iu^  countries,  which  wen  t'  solicited  to  foi'ward  such  saiu])l(‘s  of 
materials  as  they  j)ropose  iisiuo*. 

Accordiuo-ly  this  de])artmeut  forwarded  samples  of  materials,  fab¬ 
rics  as  well  as  w’ood,  treati'd  with  au  Amoricaiu  product  known  as 

Fire})rootiue."  The  assistant  commissioner-ofeneral  submitted  to  th(‘ 
French  authorities  the  samples  of  nuiterials  for  testiujjf,  which  proved 
satisfactory,  upon  which  the  director  of  the  municipid  laboi'atorv  of 
Paris  Avrote  asking-  ‘‘as  to  the  composition  of  this  product  and  to  pro- 
cui*e  some  of  it  as  a  sample,’'*  Avhich  recpiest  was  refei*red  to  the  parties 
concerned,  ^\’e  also  submitted  a  sample  of  water  paint  made  in  this 
country  and  know'u  as  ‘‘Acpiarine,’’’  w'hich  we  intended  to  use  for  the 
painting  of  certain  facades  constructed  of  wood — trials  we  had  made 
api)earing  suHiciently  satisfactory.  When  the  sample  Avas  tested  by 
the  Fi-ench,  hoAvever,  they  Avere  less  favorably  impressed. 

The  rule  of  the  French  administration  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
regulations  of  rendering  materials  lireproof  Avas  limited  to  sending 
representatiA'es  to  the  municipal  laboratory  to  investigjite  the  materials 
in  (piestion,  Avhere  the  test  Avas  made  Avith  an  alcohol  lamp  and  in 
various  Ashiys  to  learn  if  the  material  submitted  Avas  really  lireproof. 
If  found  so,  a  stamp  Avas  placed  thereon;  otherAvise  the}"  Avei'e  i-eturned 
for  another  treatment.  This  Avas  the  method  of  procedure  in  Paris, 
and  it  Avas  obligatory  upon  all  alike.  The  French  administration  had 
all  the  partitions  Avhich  the}"  constructed  dividing  countries  so  trejited, 
and  Ave  in  turn  ordered  our  burlaps  in  America  treated  in  accordance 
Avith  the  sample  submitted. 

ToAvard  the  end  of  November  it  Avas  deemed  advisable  for  me  to  go 
to  Paris,  on  account  of  AA'ork  that  Avas  begun  at  that  time  by  some  of 
our  contractors,  and  on  receipt  of  your'  order  dated  NoA  ember  28 
instructing  me  to  proceed  thei-e  on  the  business  of  the  Commission  as 
soon  as  I  found  it  practicable,  there  Avei*e  still  some  matters  in  progress 
untinished  in  NeAV  York  and  1  could  not  sail  before  December  12. 
Arrived  upon  the  Exposition  grounds,  1  found  our  contractors  in  one 
case  delayed  oAving  to  the  condition  of  the  space.  1  refer  particularly 
to  Groups  VI 1  and  X.  Avhich  space  had  been  turned  oA"er  to  us  officially 
and  had  been  staked  oil'  some  little  time  before.  NeA"ertheless,  it  Avas 
noAv  covered  Avith  heavy  timber  used  in  the  erection  of  scaffolding  by 
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the  eontraetor.s  of  the  ''Salle  des  Fete”  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
administration. 

More  ein})arrassino-  than  this,  however,  was  the  faet  that  the  Prairie 
had  on  hoard  all  the  woodwork  neeessaiy  for  the  entresol  construction, 
which  was  needed  tirst  hy  the  Agricidtural  Department  for  purposes 
of  installation.  There  was  no  time  to  ])e  lost.  The  contractors  were 
on  hand  with  men  and  unalde  to  proceed.  The  sculptors  had  engaged 
(piarters  elsewhere  where  the  casting  and  modeling  for  the  facade  was 
proceeding  in  good  shape.  But  it  became  neeessaiy  to  utilize  this 
particidar  space  for  the  storage  of  the  tinished  work,  which  was  at 
that  time  heaped  up,  much  of  it  exposed  to  injury,  not  only  hy  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  French  workmen  l)ut  by  the  heavy  trucking  and  drayage 
of  materials  through  this  section. 

When  finally  the  space  was  cleared  of  the  heav}"  timber  we  proceeded 
to  level  the  ground  along  the  aisle  and  prepared  to  construct  the  favade, 
not  waiting  for  the  flooring.  We  found  when  the  space  was  staked 
off  a  difference  existing  of  1  foot  and  7  inches,  between  the  actual  site 
and  the  plans  forwarded  to  America,  of  the  front  and  rear  aisle,  and  a 
difference  existed  also  between  the  rear  wall  and  the  aisle  of  7  inches. 
Also  the  aisle  line  of  this  space  was  not  parallel  with  the  rear  wall, 
which  threw  us  out  7  inches  over  the  aisle  on  one  end.  This  was  owing 
to  the  manutention  tracks,  which  the  French  administration  would  not 
alter.  .  A  fuidher  difficulty  was  encountered  with  our  projecting 
balcony  (made  here  to  gain  a  little  more  space).  This  rear  mezzanine 
story  had  height  enough  from  the  ground  for  the  cars  to  clear  passing 
under  it,  but  having  brackets  of  an  ornamental  nature  (shown  on  our 
sketch)  Ave  Avere  ol)liged  to  raise  it  10  inches. 

All  these  conditions  arising  in  this  section  were  supplemented  by  the 
great  quantity  of  exhibits  to  l)e  displa3"ed  and  Avith  the  necessary 
erections  of  shoAv  cases  for  them,  eveiything  to  proceed  Avithout  inter¬ 
fering  one  Avith  the  other.  Mr.  Thomas  Eagleson  Avas  constantly  on 
the  site  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  department,  and  had  l)een  there  before 
I  arrived  in  Paris.  As  3'ou  are  aware,  this  section  was  complete  and 
the  director  had  his  exhibits  installed  in  perfect  order  on  the  official 
opening  of  the  Exposition,  Api*il  15. 

In  the  Iinixlides,  Avhere  the  ffoor  Avas  laid,  Ave  were  progressing  more 
favorabh"  in  December  of  1899.  Here  our  contractors  Avere  also  on 
the  spot  personally,  as  Avas  the  case  in  the  agricultural  group,  but  the 
conditions  Avere  better.  Much  of  the  plaster  Avork  had  been  cast  and  a 
great  number  of  columns  and  capitols  Avere  read3^  Before  m3"  return 
to  America  the  setting  up  amis  begun,  Avhicli  progress  I  A\"as  desirous 
of  accomplishing  in  oi’der  to  see  and  stud3"  proportions  and  that  an3^ 
imjArovement  neeessaiy  might  be  introduced  in  time. 

EA"eiything  deA"eloped  satisfactorilA",  all  the  Avork  appearing  in  good 
proportions  Avhen  set,  and  in  scale  Avith  the  building  itself,  Avhich  is 
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not  jilwjiys  tlio  cast*  wIum’o  tho  (losi^^ns  and  dotailin*^  ix'itaininj^  to  work 
for  a  lar^o  i‘xliil)ltion  hall  are  drawn  in  a  .small  drafting  room  so  far 
removed.  It  must  also  l>t‘  noted  that  tin*  modelinj^  of  d(‘tails,  includinj^ 
a  lar^^e  s(‘etion  of  the  eoridee,  seetions  of  the  arches,  various  columns, 
including’  both  round  and  .sijuarc*,  as  well  as  the  cai)s  theieto,  were 
modeled  in  America  and  hrou^^ht  over  by  the  contractor.  Moreover, 
this  was  the  tirst  sijjfii  of  any  work  of  in.stallation  in  the  entin*  .section 
of  the  Invalides,  including  both  the  foreij^n  and  the  French  .spaces. 
As  a  result,  this  work  attracted  much  attention  and  was  comnient(‘d 
iil)on  favorably  by  .sevei’al  of  the  French  new.spai)er.s,  both  as  the  sijrns 
of  pro^^re.ss  evidenced  and  in  compliment  to  the  w^ork  itself.  At  this 
j)eriod  I  also  noted  that  we  were  the  first  generally  in  .sections  of  the 
C’hamp  de  Mars.  However,  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  that  period  was 
hardly  in  a  lit  condition  for  the  commencement  of  any  installation, 
ddie  floors,  without  exception  and  throuohoiit  the  various  palaces,  were 
badly  warped  and  sprung,  like  waves,  upward  and  in  long  ridges, 
owing  to  two  condition.s — the  first,  .severe  storms,  which  injured  the 
glass  of  the  roofs  (in  .some  cases  the  heavy  ril)])('xl  glass  was  blown  in‘ 
making  it  dangerous  to  those  empWed  there);  the  .second  being  the 
use  of  poor  flooring  material,  only  very  poor  inch  boards  being  used, 
laid  on  8  by  0  inch  joi.sts  placed  in  trenches  of  the  wet  soil. 

Besides  this,  the  lights  were  not  in  the  windows,  nor  .sashes,  nor 
fi’ames,  of  the  side  walls.  I  might  state  that  this  was  also  the  ca.se  in 
fhe  Invalides,  Avhere  the  sashes  were  .set  without  glass,  the  result  being 
that  the  material  froze  under  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

The  electric  palace  was  still  far  l)ehind  at  this  time,  the  ironwork 
not  having  been  placed,  .so  that  the  outlook  for  the  completion  of  our 
‘‘hall  of  honor”  was  very  bad.  In  .sections  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
where  the  floor  was  not  laid  promptly  by  the  F rench  Administration 
we  were  obliged  to  lay  it  ourselves.  In  such  instances,  particularly  in 
Croup  XI,  inch  and  a  quarter  boards,  which  made  good  .solid  flooring, 
were  laid,  and  with  care  as  to  the  leveling. 

\Vhen  the  facades  for  the  “hall  of  honor''  pavilion  were  being  con- 
.structed  the  floors  were  ])eginning  to  warp,  although  ju.st  laid,  by  rea- 
.son  of  the  poor  roof  construction  of  the  building  devoted  to  electricity. 
The  flooring  was  laid  in  this  case  (})eing  a  gallery)  on  iron  tru.ss  work 
filled  in  with  .soil  and  ashes.  We  therefore  bored  holes  to  dry  out  the 
wood.  We  also  braced  the  floors  .specially  on  the  line  of  con.struction 
for  faca'des,  rotunda,  and  colonnades.  This  gave  .some  security  to  our 
work,  for  it  not  only  leaked  here  during  the  con.struction  of  the  work 
but  later,  causing  much  trouble  to  all  concerned.  The  defect  was 
only  remedied  bv  the  French  Administration  after  many  complaints  of 
the  director  of  this  groiqi.  The  trouble  was  that  two  roofs  joined  over 
this  space  and  formed  a  sort  of  a  trough,  which  was  finall}"  covered 
over. 
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Concluding  the  work  that  was  most  pressing  in  Paris,  I  returned  to 
New  York  on  the  /St.  Paul  January  h.  In  suinnitting  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Avork,  as  ahoAT'.  outlined,  I  referred  to  the  preparation 
on  the  grounds,  giving  it  as  iny  opinion  that  the  Exposition  buildings 
in  eveiT  ease  could  not  be  tinished  and  the  exhibits  installed  before  the 
day  set  for  the  opening. 

During  my  absence  abroad  I  had  left  Mr.  William  Franklin  Paris, 
who  had  been  appointed  assistant  chief  of  decoration  in  October,  in 
charge  of  certain  work  then  under  Avay  in  NeAV  York,  and  he  also 
assisted  Mr.  ^lillet  in  connection  Avith  the  paAulion  furnishings. 

]\Ir.  Laferme  meanAvhile  attended  to  other  work  then  under  wa}^  for 
the  facade  construction  designed  for  classes  74,  111,  and  112,  so  that 
this  work  could  be  shipped  on  the  Prairie^  as  was  intended. 

On  my  return  to  New  York  business  connected  Avith  the  department 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  Chicago.  After  concluding  certain 
details,  together  Avith  other  matters  of  a  routine  nature  at  the  offices 
there,  I  returned  to  NeAV  York.  The  work  there  shortl}^  being  in 
satisfactory  shape,  I  piepared  to  leaA’^e  for  Paris  for  good  Februaiy  7. 

Arriving  in  Paris  on  February  15,  I  took  matters  in  hand  and 
proceeded  to  Avork  industriously,  so  that  the  fa(;ades  should  not  be 
delayed  and  b}^  such  reason  interfere  Avith  the  installation  of  exhibits. 

Further  difficulties  were  encountered  owing  to  the  incompleteness 
of  the  buildings.  The  floors  that  had  warped  were  only  slowh"  being 
repaired  by  the  French  administration,  while  in  other  cases  Ave  had 
but  the  mere  soil  before  us  as  well  as  open  trenches  wffiich  Avere  only 
then  being  made  for  water  pipes  (as  a  fire  precaution).  It  appeared 
as  if  the  authorities  had  delayed  this  AA^ork  to  the  last  just  in  our 
sections.  In  the  same  AvaA^  the  flooring  of  the  aisles  was  left  open  on 
our  sections  until  the  A^erv  last,  and  in  the  face  of  much  expostulation 
on  our  part,  as  it  interfered  with  our  Avork  in  maiiA^  Ava3"S. 

NotAvithstanding  these  and  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  dela}^  of  the 
cars  Avith  the  fac;ade  constructions,  woodwork,  etc. ,  things  Avere  pro¬ 
gressing  and  in  readiness  so  that  the  regular  Avork  of  setting  up  shoAV 
cases  and  installing  exhibits  Avas  not  materially  dela3"ed.  The  fa^*ades 
and  entresol  galleries,  partition  Avork,  covering  with  burlaps,  and 
painting,  etc.,  were  completed  in  time  in  eAWA"  section  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Avith  but  one  exception,  and  thjit  AA'as  the  hall  of  honor 
of  Groups  IV  and  V.  Although  making  eA^eiw  effort  and  Avorking 
Avith  a  force  of  men  from  da3dight  until  dark  daih^,  it  Avas  impossible 
to  finish  this  structure  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  before  the  da3" 
of  opening.  It  should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  all  other  countries 
in  this  electric  section,  including  France,  Avere  behind  Avith  their  con¬ 
struction,  including  GermaiiA"  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall  of  honor  and 
IIungaiT  facing  the  other. 

A  da3'  or  tAvo  before  the  14th  of  A])ril,  the  da3^  set  for  the  opening 
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of  tlio  Exposition,  w<‘  w(‘r(*  infonnod  to  fleiir  away  scalfoldiii^  fi’oin 
tliis  space  atid  to  cl(‘ai*  it  up  ^(‘iiorally  so  that  the  place  would  *1m‘  i)re- 
sentahh'  on  the  niornin^^  of  the  idth,  as  it  was  concliide(l  that  th(‘ 
inauguration  party  should  pass  through  this  section  aft(‘r  the  ceremony 
of  the  o})(‘ning  in  tin'  Salle  (h‘s  Fetes. 

d'lu'  Fr('nch  exhil)it  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salle  d(;s  Fetes 
wer(‘  all  screeiu'd  off  on  tlu^  aisle  with  v(dv(‘t  hangings  and  thus  the 
entire  line  of  march  was  covered  with  velv(‘t  and  hangings  of  tap<‘stry 
along  which  the  Pri'sident  of  the  Ri'puhlic,  tin*  amhassadois  and  min¬ 
isters  of  othi'i*  count ri('s,  and  the  Exposition  ollicials  would  })rocecd. 
Wo  made  the  national  pavilion  and  the  hall  of  honor  to  look  as  pr(‘sent- 
ahle  on  this  occasion  as  ])ossi))le.  After  clearing  away  all  evidences 
of  material  and  rubbish  the  latter  section  was  decorat(‘d  with  bunting, 
shields,  and  Hags,  including  also  some  French  flags.  All  was  arranged 
in  a  studied  manner  and  gave  the  structure  quite  a  finished  and  gala 
aj)pearance,  suri)rising  the  oflicials  of  the  Exposition  on  that  occasion 
who  came  there  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  ceremonies  at  7  o’clock 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  aisles  on  the  line  of  inai'ch.  This  was 
oidy  accomplished  by  working  the  night  through  with  a  number  of 
decorators  and  by  my  personal  attendance  until  d  o’clock  that  morning. 

The  Ir.dl  of  honor  was  soon  thereafter  completed,  and  paint(‘d  and 
decorated  as  desci-ibed  elsewhere.  ^leanwhile  the  director  and  assist¬ 
ant  director,  with  their  assistants,  were  able  to  lay  carpets,  set  up 
show  cases,  and  install  exhibits. 

With  the  hall  of  honor  the  constructive  feature  of  my  work  was 
completed.  It  remained  now  for  the  departments  to  embellish  the 
various  sections  housing  American  exhibits  with  the  shields  Ix'aring 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States,  which  were  finished  in  gilt  and 
properly  colored.  The  draping  of  fhigs  was  carefully  gone  over,  and 
the  banners  and  panels,  that  were  made  in  a  decorative  form  of 
embroidery  with  the  words  “Ignited  States'’  in  gold  on  a  red  back¬ 
ground  suitably  framed,  were  also  placed  in  desirable  positions  at  the 
various  sections.  In  addition,  framed  diagrams  showing  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds,  on  which  the  American  sections  were  indicated  in  red 
ink,  were  posted  conveniently  on  aisles,  entrances,  etc.,  in  all  of  our 
exhibit  spaces. 

The  American  flag,  which  was  placed  on  all  the  buildings  and  pavil¬ 
ions  in  the  grounds,  were  looked  to  from  time  to  time  and  kept  in 
good  condition.  Renewals  were  made  when  necessarv.  The  French 
Hag  was  also  displayed  in  honor  of  our  hosts,  joined  to  ours  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  and  on  our  pavilion,  in  keeping  with  the  other  pavilions 
of  foreign  nations  in  displaying  a  French  Hag  together  with  their  own. 

All  spaces  having  facades  were  dail}"  inspected,  and  kept  in  proper 
repair  by  ])aint  and  otherwise  during  the  entire  Exposition  period,  two 
men  being  especially  employed  for  this  i)urpose,  so  that  our  fac/ade 
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work  at  the  end  was  almost  like  the  he^inniiig  in  its  preservation  and 
neatness. 

On  the  Fourth  of  ffuh"  special  attentions  were  j^iven  with  regard  to 
l)unting  and  flags  to  all  important  sections,  and  especially  to  the 
national  pavilion,  a  special  efl'ort  ])eing  made  to  give  it  a  festive  and 
holiday  aspect.  Red  velvet  valences  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  were 
placed  at  each  window,  fastened  to  the  sill,  and  carefully  looped. 
Under  the  balcon}^  of  the  terrace,  and  facing  the  Seine,  dii*ectly  under 
the  pedestal  of  the  ecpiestrian  statue  of  Washington  was  placed  a  ban¬ 
ner  in  red  velveteen  with  gold  letters  appli(|ued  “ This  day  we  cele¬ 
brate.”  This,  together  with  the  laurel  festooning  in  green  combined 
with  the  red  color  of  the  velveteen  used  on  the  windows,  gave  an  agree¬ 
able  contrast  Avith  the  white  of  the  building. 

Arrangements  were  made  also,  on  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
for  extra  illumination  of  the  pavilion,  a  feature  of  which  Avas  a  search¬ 
light  located  on  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine 
Avhich  threAv  its  rays  directly  on  its  golden  dome  and  quadriga. 

The  interior  of  the  national  pa\dlion  AA^as  also  treated  on  this  occasion, 
like  on  the  opening  day,  with  great  streamers  of  red,  Avhite,  and  blue 
bunting,  Avhich  extended  from  the  turret  of  the  dome  to  the  four  loAver 
corners,  where  the  end  was  carefully  looped  and  held  under  shields 
and  flags,  each  corner  containing  two  shields  and  supporting  six  large 
American  flags  with  poles  carefully  arranged  in  decoratiA^e  fashion. 

On  our  national  holiday  an  American  flag  JS  feet  long  that  Avas 
specially  proAuded  Avas  placed  on  the  Eifi'el  Tower  main  flag  post,  at 
the  A^ery  top,  by  special  courtesy  of  the  administration.  They  per¬ 
mitted  the  French  flag  on  that  day  to  be  replaced  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  Old  Glory 
greeted  the  Americans  in  Paris  from  the  highest  point  Ausible. 

Another  flag  Avas  also  placed  on  the  second  tier,  and  some  thousands 
'of  small  printed  American  flags  AA^ere  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  sections  and  Avere  Avorn  or  carried  not  only  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  by  Parisians  and  others.  _ 

On  the  fete  day  of  France,  July  11,  our  national  paAulion  was  also 
specially  decorated  in  honor  of  our  hosts.  The  illumination  with 
searchlight  Avas  also  made  on  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  11th,  and 
shoAved  our  ])uilding  to  be,  on  that  occasion,  the  most  conspicuous  on 
the  Rue  des  Nations  Auewed  from  the  opposite  shore  and  bridges. 

Our  national  paAdlion  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ausit  of  the  President 
'  of  the  French  Republic  also  reeeiA^ed  some  attention  by  an  addition  of 
''tine  rugs  (one  being  placed  on  the  stairs  of  the  entrance)  and  an 
arrangement  of  flags,  the  French  a\  ith  the  American  being  placed  in 
the  A^estibule. 

On  the  occasions  of  State  receptions  special  efforts  were  also  made 
in  the  Avay  of  decoration  for  the  national  pavilion,  including,  among 
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otluM’  things,  siirli  :is  additional  Inintin^*  and  ])lants,  lino  old  lai)(‘slri(*s. 
Notaldv  was  this  done'  on  tin*  occasion  of  the  N(‘W  ^  ork  Stat(i  i*cc(‘|)- 
tion,  wlnni  a  s(‘rics  of  four  hcautiful  and  larc  (ioludin  tapcstri(‘s  were 
lent  to  us  hy  an  Ainoiican,  th(‘.  larj/fi'st  one'-  han<j^in<^  fi’oiu  tho  first 
^alloiT,  the  otlnu*  thnu'  Ix'in^  j)laccd  on  the  first  flooi*  in  an  ap|)ro])riat(‘ 
and  effective  way,  ^ivinji^  the  ])avilion  a  finished  and  lich  a])])earance 
and  contrilnitin^^  to  the  hrilliancy  of  the  cvenin^^ 

On  duly  2S  tin'  Paris  Kx])osition  administration  re(piest(*d  our  coop-  * 
enition  in  the  matt('i*  of  arrano;‘in^  for  tlie  procession,  in  wdiich  the 
American  fla<i',  carried  by  our  jifuards,  was  to  take  ])art,  the  occasion 
bt'intr  the  fete  oroanized  foi*  the  distribution  of  awards  in  the  Salle  des 
Fetes. 

Having*  previously  received  the  title  "‘chief  of  decoration,’'  I  resigned 
this  office  on  May  dl  in  order  to  serveas  a  memlierof  the  international 
jury  of  award,  in  Orou})  XV,  class  97,  and  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  international  jury,  on  Au<j^ust  15,  1  was  a^ain  ri'instated  as  ‘‘chief 
of  decoration,”  which  title  was  subsequently  chanired  to  that  of 
“dii'ector  of  decoration." 

One  of  the  duties  comino-  wdthin  my  province  was  to  have  pho- 
tojifraiilis  made  of  all  the  American  sections  for  the  C’ommissioner- 
Oenerars  report,  just  liefore  the  Exposition  closed. 

At  the  close  of  the  PXposition,  after  the  exhibits  were  removed  and 
the  facades  demolished,  I  was  further  charged  wdth  the  disposal  of 
furniture  and  other  property  lielongiug  to  the  Commission,  for  wdiich 
bids  w'ere  secured  and  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  disbursing  ofli- 
cer,  paiticularly  with  matters  and  the  sale  of  the  property  in  the 
national  pavilion. 

Completing  my  labors  in  Paris  in  »Januarv,  1901,  I  returned  to  New' 
York  to  conclude  my  jury  report  and  the  oresent  report  as  director  of 
decoration. 

DESCRIPTION  Of'  FA(;A1)ES — FA^’ADES  OF  GROUP  III. 

In  introducing  contemporary  sta  les  of  design  for  the  facades  and 
pavilions,  nothing  of  a  ])retentious  order  has  been  entertained.  Sim- 
l)licity  and  individuality  were  to  be  sought  as  well  as  approi)riateness 
that  should  conform  w  ith  the  nature  of  exhibits.  Everything  cumber¬ 
some  or  tlorid  was  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Where  it  was  possible,  as  in  the  first  instances,  the  colonial  st3de 
had  been  chosen.  Notably,  I  ma>"- refer  to  Group  111  (liberal  arts). 
Here  the  space  was  inclosed  by  a  fayade  in  Avhich  the  designer  loyalh' 
utilized  his  op]iortunity,  and  it  answered  the  recpiirements  perfectl}". 
The  entrance  ])orticoes,  and  especialh'  the  large  center  one,  with  its 
tine  pediment  and  its  ample  proportion,  gave  much  dignit}"  to  the  ensem- 
hle.  The  spacing  of  the  columns  supporting  the  cornice  w'as  such  as  to 
otier  a  free  view'  of  the  interior  from  any  part  of  the  aisle,  the  fa9ade 
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lendino-  itself  perfectly  to  the  requirements  of  framing’  and  setting  oii 
exhibits,  and  altogether  ])resentiiig  a  most  stately  front,  attractive  in 
every  detail.  It  inust  liave  reminded  tlu'.  American  visitors  of  their 
homes  in  the  East  and  in  the  South,  for  in  the  composition  of  details 
in  this  fayade  features  were  taken  fi’om  notable  old  houses  existing  in  our 
country.  This  spirit  of  the  design  was  also  carried  out  in  the  interior 
work.  The  balcony,  with  its  easy  approach  from  both  ends  and  hand¬ 
some  stairs,  not  oidy  ali'orded  extra  space,  but  added  considerably  to  the 
decorative  effect,  (‘ontributing  not  a  little  to  raise  it  above  ainThmg  of 
the  kind  attempted  before.  The  delicate  hand  rails  of  mahogan}^  on 
the  staircases  and  the  mahogany  furniture,  as  well  as  show  cases,  were 
all  in  the  colonial  design,  and  were  set  off  by  the  white  of  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  fayade  (the  interior  of  which  was  finished  to  correspond 
with  the  exterior),  which,  together  with  the  colonnades  supporting 
the  balcou}^,  gave  this  section  particularly  a  harmonious  appear¬ 
ance,  withal  simple  and  American,  and  well  deserved  the  gold  medals 
awarded  to  them  and  the  designer. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  structure  was  entirely  of  white  wood; 
that  the  principal  ornamentation  was  carved,  but  little  composition  or 
compo  being  used.  It  was  painted  in  a  soft  tone  of  grayish  Avhite, 
the  paint  used  being  partially  fireproof,  known  as  “  acpiarine,”  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mussey  Brothers,  of  New  flerse3\  Its  softness  in  (juality  of 
texture  was  effective,  and,  carefull}^  applied,  was  well  adapted  for  the 
work. 

The  designing  of  this  fayade  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Frank  K.  ^Vallis, 
of  New  York,  aud  the  Avork  of  construction,  together  Avith  its  setting 
up  in  Paris,  was  done  ))y  (jeorge  Mertz  &  Sons,  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
It  Avell  deseiwed  the  gold  medal  aAvarded  to  the  builders  and  designer. 

FAyADE.  CKOUF  I. 

The  fayade  for  the  educational  group  (I),  on  the  galleiy  and  close  to 
the  liberal  arts,  presented  another  a  arietA^  of  architectural  design  that 
nay  be  called  American,  its  plastic  details  contrasting  Avith  the  fore¬ 
going  (lil)eral  arts  fayade)  in  everv  Avay.  It  Avas,  like  other  (‘onstruc- 
tions,  on  the  aisle  line,  and  peculiarly  American  both  as  to  detail  of 
its  ornament  and  form  of  architecture,  and  ansAvered  a  double  purpose 
of  giAung  an  additional  means  of  shoAving  exhibits  in  the  sA^stem 
adopted,  and  for  Avhich  it  afforded  Avail  S])aces,  Avhile  also  providing 
a  comfortable  room  in  Avhich  to  examine  the  numberless  exhibits  por¬ 
traying  our  systems  of  education,  there  in  a  concise,  masterly  manner 
displaved.  The  space  Avas  veiy  small,  ])ut  evervthing  Avas  arranged 
to  meet  this  condition,  so  that  it  reall}’^  supported  a  large  exhihit. 
This  fayade  Avas  designed  to  go  as  high  as  the  conditions  ])ermittcd. 
Two  broad  and  massive  entrance  ])ortals  gave  ample  room  for  entrance 
and  egress,  and  the}^  Avere  here  ])laced  in  conformitA"  Avith  the  centers 
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of  tlit‘  iron  coliiiiins  on  tin*  axis  of  (lie  span.  As  tlio  spaco  allot¬ 

ted  on  the  aisle  eontaiiu'd  two  and  a  half  sj)sins,  tla'refon*  these 
(‘iitranees  wei'e  e(‘ntered  aeeordinj^  to  the  Paris  Exposition  rej^nlations. 
d'his  dillieulty,  howevi*!*,  owin^  to  the*  allotnH‘nt  of  a  fraction  of  the 
third  span  l)(‘twi*en  the  ii’on  eonstiniction  eoliimns,  ehan^<*d  the  syiii- 
nietiT  of  oiir  d(‘sion,  as  may  la*  notict‘d  in  photographs.  The  style, 
in  form  and  ornamentation,  of  this  facade  pr<*s(‘nts  a  [)has(*  of  Ameri¬ 
can  decorative  ai(‘hit(*ctiii'e  known  especially  as  **  Snllivanescpie,’'* 
which  one  s(*(‘s  in  many  of  oiii*  ^V(*st(‘rn  citi(*s  on  mod(*rn  huildinjrs, 
moi'e  esp(*cially  in  (’hica^o.  ^^dlile  this  form  of  architecture  tak(‘S  its 
name  from  the  architi'ct  whose  name  it  sii^^ests,  it  is  also  iis(‘d  arid 
has  received  attention  from  other  American  architects.  Its  unicpie 
character  in  Paris  has  met  the  ‘‘new  art'’  movement  of  the  ‘Min  de 
siecle"  in  an  artistic  and  ])resental)le  manner.  Its  simple  lines  were 
relieved  on  this  favade  ])y  a  runnino-  motif  of  ornamentation,  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  form  of  floral  and  ara])es(tue,  siij^oestin^  a  sort  of 
kaleidosco])ical  rep(‘tition  which,  when  carefully  executed,  becomes 
interesting-  and  ])resental)le.  This  desio-n  was  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Millet,  of  C1iicao-o,  under  whom  the  modeling  of  details  was 
also  made.  The  woi-k  of  casting  and  setting  up  in  Paris  was  intrusted 
to  Klee  Prothers,  of  Ne'w  York.  The  etfectiveness  of  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  was  heightened  by  a  soft  brow  n  tinting  over  an  ivoiy  white  in 
oil,  carefully  rubbed  down  on  the  raised  parts.  It  was  the  only  pre¬ 
sentation  in  which  we  came  in  competition  Avith  the  neAV  movement  in 
decorative  art  so  prevalent  all  over  France,  (Germany,  and  Austria. 

FACADE.  (iKOCPS  VII  AND  X. 

Another  phase  of  American  design  in  architecture,  having  its  own 
decorative  features,  Avas  presented  in  the  agricultural  section,  (rroups 
VII  and  X,  Champ  de  Mars.  Here  the  exhibits  from  the  United 
States  Avere  inclosed  b}'  a  facade  of  considerable  length  as  well  as 
importance — its  type,  more  familiar  to  the  Pacific  coast,  know  n  as  the 
‘‘mission  style.”  This  facade  faced  the  aisle  on  one  side  Avith  a  front¬ 
age  of  some  2(K)  feet  in  length,  aa  ith  a  return  on  one  side.  The  con¬ 
ditions  that  Avere  imposed  by  the  French  Exposition  authorities  estab¬ 
lishing  a  cornice  of  4  meters,  12  feet  b  inches,  Avith  a  length  as  is 
here  presented,  created  a  pro’olem  not  easily  met.  The  choice  of  this 
particular  sUde  of  architecture  for  the  facade,  however,  not  onl}" 
solved  the  problem,  but  presented  an  agreeable  American  j)hase  of 
architecture,  having  its  oavu  peculiar  charm.  The  effect  of  the  Ioav 
adobe  walls,  the  projecting  roof  of  Spanish  tiles,  its  towers,  its  “star 
window”  Avith  spandrels,  and  the  monumental  entrance  of  the  facade 
with  its  bell  toAvers,  Avas  Aery  unicpie  and  quaint,  strongly  suggestive 
of  LoAver  California  and  Xoav  ^Mexico.  Although  derived  originally 
from  Spanish  architecture,  the  mission  style  has  developed  in  America 
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through  the  elforts  and  iidaptation  of  our  eontemporaneous  architects. 
Jts  broad  surfaces,  relieved  ])y  delicate  ornamentation  here  and  there, 
together  with  other  decorative  features,  make  it  veiy  pictures(|ue  and 
attractive.  Especialh"  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  this  fa(;adc  was  the 
portal,  reaching  35  feet  in  height,  bearing  symbols  and  ornamentations 
composed  of  fruit,  wheat,  and  dowers,  with  the  seal  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  States  in  gold  bronze,  all  boldU  and  vigor¬ 
ously  modeled,  and  in  this  particular  contrasting  with  the  United 
States  fai/ade — for  example,  in  the  electric  section,  the  varied  indus¬ 
tries,  and  others.  The  structure  doubtless  gratitied  many  American 
visitors,  especially  those  coming  from  the  Coast,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  pleasing  p])ject  to  the  eye  of  other  visitors.  Its  low  char¬ 
acter  was  relieved  much  by  the  tall  entrance  portals,  particularly  the 
one  in  the  center,  with  its  tall  columns.  Flanking  either  side  of  this 
large  portal,  a  stretch  of  arches  with  tiers  was  relieved  by  smaller 
shields  supporting  a  series  of  statfs  with  ])anners  in  American  colors. 
The  coping,  or  eaves  of  the  roof,  Avas  made  to  resemble  oak,  and  the 
red  tiles  of  the  roof  and  the  corner  towers  Avere  in  the  natural  tone  of 
red  Spanish  tile,  with  here  and  there  moss-green  spots  Avhich  blended 
jind  gave  harmonious  contrast  and  bits  of  color  to  the  light-gray 
Avails  of  the  structure  itself.  This  fayade,  AAdiile  inclosing  the  area 
allotted  to  the  United  States,  did  not  interfere  or  take  aAvay  from  the 
exhibit  space  to  any  extent.  The  openings  of  the  arches  alternately 
contained  shoAv  cases,  with  exhibits,  and  Avere  flush  with  the  Avails  of  the 
facade  itself.  The  intermediate  openings  wei'e  used  as  entrances,  giv¬ 
ing  easy  access  or  egress,  at  the  same  time  aft'ording  an  openness  Avhich 
permitted  a  thorough  view  of  the  interior  from  the  aisle.  Here  the 
visitor  could  quietly  enter  and  study  the  interesting  exhibits  in  the  Avell- 
fllled  shoAV  cases,  AAdiich,  being  in  black  oak,  with  some  slight  gilding, 
particulai’ly  fitted  and  set  ofl'  the  multicolored  contents.  The  large 
eagle  and  the  American  shield  topped  not  only  the  large  arch  but 
also  the  smaller,  and  served  as  a  Avork  of  designation  to  the  section 
in  addition  to  the  features  of  light  decoration.  Running  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  rear  aa^uU  of  the  interior  of  the  space,  a  gallery  was 
constructed  that  had  easA"  and  liroad  staircases  from  both  ends.  This 
mezzanine  story  of  severe  simplicity  Avas  relieved  bv  some  trellis  work. 
On  one  end  of  it  Avere  arranged  vines  in  autumnal  hues,  Avhich  idea,  if 
carried  all  the  AvaA'  across,  Avould  have  giA'en  the  picturesque  as])ect 
Avhich  Avas  the  original  intention  of  the  design,  and  AAdiich  would  luiA^e 
made  a  finish  simulating  an  Italian  loggia.  But  the  object  aimed  at 
Avith  this  galleiT  more  particularly  and  by  its  construction  Avas  to  gain 
additional  exhibit  space  rather  than  to  make  any  special  efforts  of  a 
decorative  feature.  The  color  scheme  of  this  facade  Avas  bright  and 
rather  fresh  and  not  closely  imitative  of  the  old  adobe  eflect.  The 
adoption,  after  careful  study  of  this  design,  Avas  made,  not  only  as  a 
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coinplimoiit  to  tlic  Piiritic  coast,  hut  to  ollt'r  a  |)l(‘asiM^'‘,  contrastini^ 
note,  it’  possible,  to  the  decorative elVects  of  other  nations,  presenting, 
at  tlie  same  time,  a  phase  of  architecture  wliich  lias  develop(‘(l  in 
our  own  country.  Tlie  tinal  plans  and  details  of  oi’iiamentation  were 
(h'si^ned  hy  Mr.  'riiomas  Kaj^h'son,  architect,  lati'of  San  Francisco,  the 
modeling  and  the  execution  of  the  work  in  Paris  beinj(  intrusted  to 
Beil  Mauch,  of  Chicago,  sculptors. 


<:K()UI*S  IV  AND  V. 


In  the  electric  palace  (Champ  di'.  Mars),  not  far  nmioved  from  the 
agricultural  section,  was  the  pavilion  housing  the.  American  exhibits 
and  (lesiDiiated  the  Hall  of  Honor,  which  contained  retrosp(‘ctiv(^ 
exhibits  of  historical  interest  pertaining-  to  electricit\%  machinery,  and 
inventions  of  all  kinds  in  that  line  by  Americans. 

On  approaching  the  gallery  in  this  secti(5n,  either  by  the  aisle  and 
staircase  facing  the  hea\y  electrical  oenerators  and  other  machinery 
used  in  electricit}^,  or  from  the  other  end  and  passing-  the  (lerman 
electrical  pavilion,  the  visitor  was  greeted  in  either  case  b}"  a  fac/ade 


of  striking  contrast  with  all  other  structures  of  that  kind.  An  esthetic 
etfect  was  presented  to  both  points  of  view  of  rather  a  mild  form,  if 
it  ma}"  be  so  termed.  This  by  reason  of  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
detail  in  the  ornamentation  as  well  as  architectural  s^mimetry,  the 
design  upon  the  whole  being  an  original  type,  yet  .with  rather  a  classic 
tendency,  suggested  possibU^  ])y  the  numerous  columns  employed  and 
the  general  proportions.  Each  side  of  the  fayade  had  three  arched 
entrances,  the  center  entrance  leading  to  an  interior  of  circular  form, 
which  may  1)C  termed  a  rotunda.  This  rotunda  was  also  approached 
from  the  opposite  side  as  well  as  from  the  two  parallel  aisles,  and 
formed  an  entrances  to  four  sections  reserved  for  housing  exhibits. 
The  two  aisles  previous!}^  referred  to  were  obligatoiy,  with  arched 
entrances,  constituting  at  the  same  time  an  etfective  colonnade. 

]\Iuch  credit  is  due  to  the  designer  speciallv  emplo3^ed  (Clarence  Luce, 
New  York)  for  working  up  the  details  of  the  plans  submitted  for  the 
structure,  as  well  as  to  the  firm  of  sculptors  (Biel  &  ]\Iauch,  of  Chi¬ 
cago),  which  undertook  to  make  the  necessaiy  models  at  their  studio 
in  America,  casting  the  same  and  setting  up  the  work  complete  in 
Paris. 


The  color  scheme,  although  simple,  gave  the  impression  of  a  tint 
hordering  on  white,  but  on  closer  inspection  revealed  a  nimbus  of  its 
own.  The  modeled  work  was  carefulh^  studied;  besides  the  composi¬ 
tion  eni])odied  an  ornamentation  suggesting  electrical  appliances. 
Everv  detail  was  appropriate  and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Cer¬ 
tain  ornamental  features  were  emphasized  in  a  light  green  that  sug¬ 
gested  the  color  of  bronze,  tipped xvith  a  suggestion  of  gold  bronze. 
The  bit  of  traceiy  ornament  which  bordered  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
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with  its  electric  lights  and  the  tull  tigures  seated  on  dolphins,  holding 
clusters  of  electric  globes,  were  also  treated  in  the  green  bronze  effect. 
The  spandrels  with  relief  figures,  modeled  by  Mr.  II.  McNeil,  showed 
oi-iginality  in  composition  with  suppleness  and  tas.te.  The  figures 
seated  on  dolphins,  modeled  with  Mr.  Max  Mauch,  in  Chicago,  were 
inspired  by  an  antique. 

The  number  of  these  figures  employed,  as  well  as  their  disposition, 
gave  a  unique  appearance  to  the  fayades  as  well  as  to  the  rotunda 
before  described.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  pavilion  could  not  have 
been  seen  lighted,  as,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  figures  and  other 
features,  the  structure  also  contained  a  series  of  small  niches  on  the 
levied  with  the  eye,  in  which  were  placed  figures  modeled  by  Karl 
Bitter,  New  Jersey,  inspired  by  the  classic  and  resembling  a  Tanagra 
figurine  of  perhaps  8  feet  in  height,  holding  a  fanciful  shade  for 
electric  light.  These  niche  figures  were  tinted  in  light  green,  tipped 
with  bronze,  harmonizing  agreeably  with  the  remainder  of  the 
decoration. 

The  ornamentation  surrounding  the  three  entrance  arches  of  the 
fayades  contained,  in  the  motif,  the  American  shield  supported  1)}^ 
nymphs,  finishing  with  graceful  scrolls,  the  American  eagle,  perfecdl}" 
modeled,  surmounting  all.  This  piece  of  ornamantal  work  surmount¬ 
ing  the  entrances  of  these  fayades  was  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
praise  for  originality  as  well  as  for  refinement. 

Another  feature  of  ornamentation  having  originality  was  the  band 
that  girded  the  cornice  and  which  contained  small  disks  covered  with 
aluminum  and  glazed  in  a  manner  to  represent  opalescent  glass,  lit 
from  behind.  The  gold  band  itself  was  })icked  out  in  light  green  and 
slightly  touched  up  in  gold  bronze,  corresponding  with  the  work 
already  referred  to. 

There  were  many  other  details  of  merit,  notice  of  which  space 
forbids. 

When  this  pavilion  was  being  demolished,  the  workmen  sold  frag¬ 
ments  to  many  individuals  (probabl}'  among  them  artists)  who  had 
the  pieces  carefully  carried  away. 

There  was  no  didactic  or  slavish  sentiment  displa^xd,  however,  in 
any  of  the  details  of  the  structure — all  was  modern  and  unpretentious; 
nor  could  it  fail  to  suggest  evidence  eveiywhere  of  the  integrity  of 
the  completed  work.  Its  crispness  of  cast  ornaments  was  especially 
refreshing  after  passing  through  other  sections  and  noting  the  contrast. 

FAyADES  GROUPS  XII  AND  XV. 

In  the  Invalides,  Groups  XII  and  XV,  where  the  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States  were  shown,  we  had  a  fayade  carefully 
designed  and  constructed  to  afford  an  eas}"  division  of  exhibits  as  well 
as  one  which  framed  them  harmoniously.  The  scheme  adopted  com- 
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the  exhibitors  iii  ji  measure  to  maintain  th(‘  conditions  outlined, 
and  as  d(*man(h‘d  l)y  the  Paris  Kxposition  administration.  'Fla*  broad 
main  aish*,  15  feetl>  inches  wide,  divided  the  space  in  the  middle.  Knn- 
nin^^  j)arallel  to  this  aisle  were  two  narrowei’  om‘s,  one  on  each  side, 
while  at  either  end  the  space  was  bounded  betw(‘en  aisl(‘s  rnmnnj^ 
transversely,  which  s(‘parated  the  section  on  one  (‘ud  from  (im'inany,  on 
the  other  end  from  Knj^land.  It  was  on  these  two  aisles  that  o])por- 
timities  ])resented  themselves  to  (create  fa<;ades. 

A  feature  was  made  of  the  arches  ovei’  the  cent(*r  aish‘s,  forming 
entrances  thront^h  this  section  and  ^ivino;  it  its  own  American  charac¬ 
ter,  made  distinct  not  only  by  the  use  of  shields  and  eaj^les,  but  by 
decorative  accessories.  There  were  many  ditliculties  to  overcome  here 
before  the  design  and  i)roblems  were  worked  out,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  allotment  of  expenditure. 
Tendencies  of  the  present  time  were  avoided  in  the  designing;  there 
was  no  intermingling  of  modern  French  in  anv  detail  or  ornament. 
A  sort  of  revised  classic  or  Americanized  Renaissance  was  its  prev'ail- 
ing  character.  There  were  coin))! nations  and  details  created  for  the 
place,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  in  its  every  stage  of  work  all  was 
done  b}"  Americans,  from  the  sketch  to  the  completion  of  the  work  and 
the  setting  up  in  Paris.  The  detailed  drawings  were  made  by  Oscar 
E.  Brandt,  architect,  New'  York,  dacciues  Laferme  assisting  in  the 
design  for  the  rotunda;  the  modeling  and  the  construction  were  by 
Klee  Bi’others,  New'  York,  and  the  painting,  tinting,  and  gilding  b}' 
flohn  Bathauser,  late  of  New'  York.  The  mural  paintings  tilling  the 
transoms  under  the  arches  were  executed  by  two  American  artists — 
the  painting  of  the  arch  facing  Germany  by  Augustus  Koopman,  and 
the  panel  facing  England  by  Albert  Ilerter.  These  artists  selected 
allegorical  figure  subjects  complementary  to  the  exhi])its  of  the  space, 
which  were  most  appropriate  and  added  much  to  the  decorative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  design.  The  two  main  arches  forming  the  entrance  to 
these  groups  reached  a  height  of  35  feet.  Both  were  topped  w  ith 
great  eagles,  finely  modeled  and  representative  of  the  American  bird. 
The  arch  facing  England  had  its  ow  n  particular  ornamentation.  In 
fact,  the  bulk  of  decoration  and  ornament  was  concentrated  on  these 
entrance  arches  of  the  fac/ade.  The  shield  of  the  United  States  was 
here  supported  b}'  two  strongly  modeled  youthful  figiires,  emblematic 
of  the  vigor  of  American  industries  and  arts,  and  theeflect  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  open  silhouette  and  contour. 

The  tw'o  large  decorative  groups  that  flanked  the  entrance  facing 
England  were  modeled  on  the  spot  by  B.  L.  Zimm,  from  the  w  ell-scaled 
model  furnished  by  Karl  Bitter,  of  New'  Jersey  (Mr.  Zimm  being  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Bitter).  One  group  represented  inspiration  "  and  per¬ 
tained  perhaps  more  particularly  to  the  art  of  the  potter;  the  other  illus¬ 
trated  the  art  of  the  metal  w  orker.  These  groups,  together  with  the 
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hiro’c  dnipei'ies  of  the  urelics  and  the  paintino-s  above  alluded  to,  gave 
a  graceful  eHect  and  artistic  finish  to  the  entrances  and  relieved  them 
from  severity.  Each  of  the  curtains  used  was  chosen  to  harmonize 
with  the  particular  decorative  paintings  referred  to,  the  curtains  facing 
England  blending  Avith  Ilerter’s  painting  ([uieth"  and  admirabl}" — the 
color  being  of  soft  old  ivoiy  tone  Avith  })assementerie  trimmings  and 
borders  that  contained  gold — Avhile  the  curtains  of  the  arch  facing 
(iermany  Avere  in  light  toned  green  A^elour,  also  trimmed  and  edged 
with  gold  borders  and  passementerie,  harmonizing  particularh^  Avell 
with  the  mural  painting  of  Koopman. 

The  interior  of  the  space  aa  as  quartered  by  an  aisle  (running  under 
the  gallery)  that  crossed  the  main  aisle,  but  quite  out  of  the  center, 
Avhich  Avas  an  unhappy  condition  in  the  allotment  of  this  space  by 
the  French  administration.  This  crossing  of  aisles  directly  under 
the  gallery,  Avhere  the  light  Avas  at  times  undesirable,  suggested  an 
inclosed  construction,  Avhich  Avas  executed  in  an  octagonal  form  and  in 
Avhich  four  main  panels  Avere  provided  for  exhibits  of  leaded  glass 
AvindoAvs.  The  intersecting  aisles  Avere  arched  by  architectural  and 
decorative  trims  that  gave  the  effect  of  finished  entrances  Avhich  Avere 
draped  Avith  red  A^elour  portieres  trimmed  Avith  passementerie  in  old 
gold  (furnished  by  AhiA^oine  &  Co.,  of  NeAV  York).  These  portieres 
to  the  four  entrances,  Avith  the  ornamental  entrances  and  the  framing 
of  the  leaded  glass,  together  Avith  the  paneled  ceiling  (tinted  in  cream 
Avhite  and  relieved  in  soft  gold),  gave  a  complete  and  sulistantial  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  section.  The  aisles  leading  from  this  rotunda  in  four  direc¬ 
tions  as  Avell  as  the  tAvo  running  parallel  Avith  the  central  aisle  were 
lined  Avith  columns  supporting  a  Avell-proportioned  and  rich  cornice, 
and  this  colonnade  effect  on  the  aisles  gave  uniformitA^  and  aided  in  the 
harmonious  installation  of  exhibits.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  columns  differed  and  Avere  made  alternately,  one  aisle  hav¬ 
ing  the  round  column,  Avith  the  decoration  on  the  shaft  in  spiral  Aunes, 
Avdiile  on  the  other  aisle  the  columns  Avere  square  with  arabesque  details 
on  the  panels.  The  fayade  and  connecting  colonnades  Avere  tinted  in  a 
soft  cream  Avhite,  AA’itli  certain  parts  picked  out  in  gold — the  caps  of 
the  columns  being  solid.  The  finish  of  this  gold  and  bronze  in  its 
matted  color  gaA^e  the  effect  of  the  costly  ‘‘ Poudre  d’Or”  process, 
lieightening  the. effect  and  tending  in  a  degree  to  giAX  a  distinguished 
and  noble  ensemble.  In  making  this  construction  it  Avas  not  deemed 
necessaiy  in  using  plaster  to  falsify  this  material  in  the  final  scheme 
of  decoration  and  coloring,  as  the  material  lent  itself  honestly  to  the 
requirements,  and  was  neutral  and  contrasted  Avell  with  every  kind  of 
Avood  used  ])v  exhibitors.  The  fine  modeling,  as  AA^ell  as  the  sharpness 
of  the  casting,  was  remarked  ])y  many,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  this 
respect  it  Avas  like  some  other  plaster  AA'ork  of  the  United  States 
facades  and  far  exceeded  the  Avork  of  any  nation  installing  at  the 
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Kx|)ositii)ij  of  liM)U.  'riu*  solidity  of  tlio  exociitvd  work,  its  freedom 
from  any  jilleetation  or  theatrical  asptud,  was  t>^(‘nerally  a})|)reciated. 
To  those  who  aided  in  building  up  this  imj)ortant  American  s(*etion — 
audits  realization  was  due  particularly  to  the  eoop(‘rative  ellorts  of 
exhi})itors — a  word  of  eomuamdation  is  h(‘re  recorded. 

FAr.VDK.  (ilUH  l*  XIII. 

The  facade  which  inclosed  (Jroup  XIII,  textile  i‘xhibits  of  the*.  Tnited 
States,  presented  a  thoroughly  American  character.  Its  uni(jue  appli¬ 
cation  of  stull's  apt)ro])riatcly  embroidered  showed  textiles  as  api)lied 
to  fixed  decoration  in  an  interesting*  and  artistic  arrangement.  Vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  materials  wei’e  selected  for  this  ])urpose,  including  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool,  as  Avell  as  leather,  all  of  which  were  em])roidered 
with  ai)i)li(pie  of  liandsome  design  and  harmonious  coloring.  This 
embroidered  work  was  applied  to  the  pilasters  and  columns  of  the 
favade  as  well  as  to  the  panels  of  the  frieze,  the  bulk  of  the  decoration 
being  concentrated  on  three  entrance  arches.  This  facade  was  con¬ 
structed  otherwise  en’tircly  of  wood,  with  some  of  its  ornamentation 
carved  and  others  in  composition.  All  was  painted  in  a  light  green 
that  was  pleasing  in  tone,  with  ornaments  in  matted  gold,  all  harmon¬ 
izing  with  the  golden  tints  of  the  fabrics  employed.  The  panels  of 
the  frieze  and  the  columns  were  covered  in  particular  sections  with 
the  material  that  accorded  with  the  nature  of  the  goods  exhibited  in 
respective  sections.  In  this  wa}^  leather  was  emi)loyed  on  the  columns 
and  frieze  panels  that  connected  with  the  exhibit  of  shoes.  The  facade, 
fronting  two  aisles  with  its  corner  rounded  off,  contained  handsome 
mahogany  show  cases,  designed  specially  and  harmonioushx  These 
show  cases  were  placed  between  the  columns  facing  the  aisles  as  well 
as  on  the  inside,  and  aided  to  give  a  rich  as  well  as  substantial  and 
artistic  framing  to  the  exhibits.  • 

The  detailing  of  the  design,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  work,  was 
intrusted  to  Joseph  II.  Taft,  of  New  York,  whose  men  also  set  up  the 
structure  in  Paris.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  ]\Ir.  Taft  for  this 
work. 

In  the  gallery  of  this  group  the  entire  American  section  was  inclosed 
hy  a  colonnade  in  white  and  gold,  connecting  with  a  central  pavilion 
having  a  large  dome  of  leaded  glass  and  four  corner  cupolas.  The 
design,  being  of  moditied  and  modern  colonial,  was  made  by  William 
A.  Bates,  architect,  Nexv  York.  The  construction  of  the  work  was 
executed  for  the  exhibitors.  I  must  add  in  this  connection  that  other 
countries  erected  similar  structures  in  this  vicinit}"  on  the  galleries, 
but  differing  in  manner  of  treatment  and  in  color,  among  which  (Jer- 
many  was  conspicuous  with  a  structure  of  wood  stained,  representing 
inahogainx 
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ea(;ade.  (jlolt’  xi. 

In  the  pahice  of  iiiinino-  und  inotalliiroy  (Grou})  XI)  the  American 
exhibits  were  inclosed  ])v  an  imposing  facade  wliich  differed  in  ever}^ 
])articular  from  all  others,  not  only  in  our  own  sections,  but  in  those 
of  other  countries,  and  it  was  distinguished  by  its  api)lication  of 
material  and  manner  of  decoration.  This  fayade  ottered  ])y  its  great 
length,  1()2  feet,  opportunities  Avhich  the  designer  readily  grasped,  for 
it  immediatel}^  suggested  ])y  its  composition  and  the  materials 
emi)loyed,  the  nature  of  the  products  housed,  to  which  it  contributed 
its  measure  of  interest  by  inviting  the  attention  of  the  casual  visitor 
as  well  as  of  the  s})ecialist  as  he  a])proachcd  this  group.  There  was 
another  meaning  in  the  design  implied  ])y  the  adoption  of  the  real 
material,  which  was  to  give  prominence  to  products  used  in  an  indus¬ 
try  for  Avhicli  our  country  is  fast  becoming  eminent,  and  I  refer  to 
iron  as  well  as  bronze  applied  to  decoration  in  the  form  of  art  metal 
work.  In  the  design  and  execution  of  this  fayade,  cast-iron  work, 
finished  in  a  thoroughly  American  manner  by  the  ciectro-bronze-plat- 
ing  process  Avas  shown,  artistically  toned,  with  the  Avrought-iron  AV'ork 
in  black,  Avith  Avhich  it  Avas  combined,  the  intermingling  of  the  metals 
and  the  stone  being  notalde. 

The  central  feature  of  this  fayade  Avas  the  imposing  main  entrance, 
portcullis  stAde,  the  gate,  Avhich  arose  betAA^een  two  immense  columns, 
being  of  Avrought  iron  and  containing  the  shield  of  the  United  States. 

There  Avas  also  tAvo  other  entrances,  one  at  either  end,  each  of  Avhich 
led  to  a  distinct  division,  the  one  to  the  right  to  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  to  the  petroleum  exhibit.  The 
high  surbase  of  the  fayade,  Avhich  Avas  cast  iron,  Avas  superbly  finished, 
and  included  in  its  moldings  sharp  members,  especially  the  framing 
of  the  different  marble  panels.  This  iroiiAA^ork  Avas  finished  in  a  fine 
black  color  called  boAver-})arff.”  The  handsome  marble  columns  and 
pilasters  of  ATirious  columns  Avere  (piarried  in  America,  carefully 
selected  and  Avell  polished,  and  gave  an  interesting  combination  of 
color  to  the  structure,  supporting  the  integrity  of  its  material  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  hlany  visitors  to  the  Exi)Osition  Avere 
struck  Avith  its  character,  and  con  Id  hardly  believe  that  the  materials 
Avere  real. 

The  Avork  Avas  designed  as  Avell  as  set  iq)  in  Paris  by  the  WinsloAV 
Profilers  Compaii}",  of  Chicago,  to  Avhom  is  due  the  artistic  realiza¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  the  Avork,  for  Avhich  they  Avere  aAvarded  the 
(irand  Prix.  The  marbles  used  on  the  fayade  were  (piarried  in  differ¬ 
ent  States  of  the  Union,  hy  the  Columbian  Marble  Company,  and  the 
tAvo  large  grantite  columns  on  one  entrance  Averc  furnished  b}"  John 
Pierce,  of  .NeAv  York.  All  the  materials,  as  stated,  Avere  speciall}" 
selected,  and  for  the  size  of  columns,  Avere  of  exceptional  beauty,  and 
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not  only  color  Init  dij^nitv  to  the  desi^ni,  as  wtdl  as  uplioldin^^  tin* 
intc^i  ity  of  niat(‘ rials. 

d'he  inti'rior,  with  its  carefully  i)lanned  divisions,  |)resentcd  in  its 
(Mitiretv  oM(‘  of  tin*,  most  remai’kahle  installations  in  tln^  history  of 
exposition  work.  The  distribution  of  th(‘,  diverse  material  contain(‘d 
in  the  exhibit  was  a  most  stupendous  undertaking,  and  such  as  one  not 
directly  identitied  with  similar  displays  can  hardly  nnilize. 

'I'he  (‘(Miter  of  the  space,  bein^  siiuare  in  shape,  presented  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  show  cas(‘s  which,  for  (h'si^^n  and  adaptability  for  such  exhibits, 
was  particularly  succ('ssful.  No  attempt  was  made  for  ornamentation 
or  supertluous  detail,  the  dijifnity  of  the  exhibit  being  upheld  b}^  the 
substantial  and  simple  form  of  the  show  cases  employed.  A  small 
library  was  also  instalh'd  here  and  tastefully  fitted  up  with  bookcases, 
containing  Avorks  of  interest  to  engineering  and  mining  experts,  which 
afforded  a  convenient  and  (juiet  place  for  reference.  Another  part  of 
the  space  was  occupied  by  a  pagoda-like  pavilion  that  Avas  entirely  of 
metal  and  harmonized  Avith  tluMVork  on  the  fa(;ade.  Another  division 
contained  shoAV  cases  Avith  collections  of  classified  ores  and  minerals. 
Still  anothei*  space  Avas  occupied  Avith  shoAv  cas(\s  containing  fine  lab- 
onitory  Avork  and  semiprecious  stones,  crystals,  etc.,  fi'om  the  United 
States. 

FACADES — CLASS  33. 

In  the  palace  deA’oted  to  iiaAMgation,  class  33,  the  American  section 
Avas  divided  by  tAvo  small  inclosures,  (nich  having  its  OAvn  fa(;ade 
desiofiied  on  similar  lines  architecturalh",  but  difi'erinof  in  color  and 
decorative  treatment.  Both  of  these  fa(*ades  Avere  of  original  design 
and  Avell  adapted  for  the  place,  although  the  composition  of  each  Avas 
simple,  being  of  columns  and  cornice  formed  into  tiA^e  arches,  tAvo  of 
which  served  the  purposes  of  entrance  and  exit,  the  remaining  three 
being  inclosed  by  a  high  paneled  surbase.  The  fa(;a(le  designed  for 
the  yacht-model  exhibit  contained  a  frieze  (formed  by  the  live  arch(^s 
and  the  cornice)  aa  Inch  presented  a  painting  on  caiiA'as  by  Carleton 
('ha])man  representing  a  series  of  AMicht-racing  vieAvs,  in  Avhich  all 
styles  of  yachts  Avere  shoAvn,  including  some  AA^ell-knoAvn  crafts.  Here 
the  AvoodAvork  Avas  painted  in  coral  ivd,  Avith  certain  ornamentation  of 
the  cornice,  including  the  open  border,  Avith  dolphins  picked  out  in  a 
manner  to  represent  anthpie  bronze,  contrasting  agre('ably  Avith  the 
coral  color.  This  treatment  of  bronze  effect  embraced  also  the  caps 
of  columns,  Avhich  in  ornament  Avere  both  novel  and  original  in  their 
Avay,  embodying  dolphins  and  other  marine  motifs.  A  striking  bit  of 
embellishment  croAvned  the  center  of  the  cornice,  original  in  its  design 
as  Avell  as  symbolical,  Avhich  consisted  of  an  American  shield  picked 
out  in  proper  color  and  supported  by  tAAo  mermaids  (in  bronze  color) 
holding  aloft  a  model  of  an  American  yacht  (after  a  sketch  made  by 
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J.  (lotz).  The  o-oiieral  scheme  of  color  and  design  was  carried  out  in 
the  interior  of  the  facade,  a  fi’ieze  molding  (also  in  green-bronze  color) 
surrounding  the  room  and  helping  to  harmonize  it  with  the  exterior. 
This  frieze  was  further  embellished  by  flags  and  yacht  club  ensigns 
and  colors,  among  which  were  dispersed  various  club  seals,  modeled 
in  relief  and  simulating  the  color  of  red  sealing  wax.  The  walls  of 
the  room  were  covered  with  sea-green  material,  which  formed  a  taste¬ 
ful  background  for  yacht  models  and  yachting  pictures,  as  well  as 
contrasting  agreeably  with  the  color  of  the  woodwork.  The  rear 
wall  was  fitted  Avith  two  port  holes  and  presented  prominently  a 
painting  of  a  yachting  scene  b}"  Carleton  Chapman;  ail  of  which  in 
turn  contributed  to  an  interesting  and  tasteful  installation.  Many 
beautiful  models,  loaned  by  various  clubs  and  private  individuals,  were 
shoAvn  in  neat  niahogan}^  shoAv  cases.  The  general  design  and  Avork 
for  this  section  AAas  executed  and  set  up  in  Paris  b}"  Joseph  H.  Taft, 
of  Ncav  York. 

The  facade  opposite  contained  the  exhibit  contributed  b}^  the  Inter¬ 
national  Navigation  Company,  comprising  the  American  Line  and  the 
Red  Star  Line,  shoAving  models  of  their  hne  steamships,  Avith  superb 
setting,  Avdiich  disphiA"  Avas  unsurpassed  b}"  any  similar  exhibit  in  the 
section.  The  interior  of  this  space  Avas  particularh"  attractive,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  company  which  provided 
its  installation.  The  inclosing  Avails  Avere  coA^ered  with  a  fine  green 
material,  including  a  handsome  embroidered  frieze  Avith  applique  work, 
the  motif  being  intermingled  Avith  the  company’s  signals  and  colors. 
Woi’k,  also,  by  Joseph  II.  Taft,  of  NeAV  York. 

Silk  flags  Avere  handsomeh^  draped  OA^er  the  arches  and  interior  of 
this  section,  handsome  A^alances  and  curtains  draping  the  Avindows. 
The  exterior  of  the  fayade  Avas  in  light-gray  tone  (almost  white)  relieved 
Avith  bronze-green  effects,  as  before  outlined.  The  frieze  here,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  containing  a  painting,  held  an  excellent  plastic  relief, 
representing  artistically  and  characteristically  both  the  harl)ors  of  New 
York  and  Southampton,  showing  in  the  foreground  large  steamers  of 
the  American  Line.  Neptune  and  a  mermaid  placed  at  the  ends  com¬ 
pleted  the  composition  of  this  cleverly  modeled  AA^ork,  Avhich  formed  a 
soil  of  spandrel  frieze  that  AAas  finished  elfectively  to  represent  a  bas- 
relief  cast  in  bronze,  and  Avhich,  as  a  Avhole,  constituted  an  agreeable 
and  ])leasing  picture. 

The  ])etroleum  section  Avas  superb  in  its  manner  of  installation,  pre¬ 
senting  a  room  of  most  substantial  character,  artistic  and  costly  in  its 
every  detail.  This  room  Avas  croAvned  Avith  a  AA^ell -designed  dome  and 
a  1‘ich  cornice,  and  contained  a  frieze  painted  on  canA^as  depicting  oil 
regions,  Avharfs,  shipping  tank  boats  Avith  oil  trains,  oil  reseiToirs, 
mountains  of  barrels,  besides  a  maidnc  vieAv  of  a  flotilla  of  steamers 
bearing  oil  to  foreign  shores.  Handsomely  designed  shoAv  cases  Avere- 
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(lis|)osi‘(l  iihoiit  the  room,  luul  tin*  wall  opposite*  the*  ciitraMce*  coiitaim'd 
a  (lecoi’ativo  paiiitiii**’,  having  for  siihje'ct  a  lairiiinj^  rive*!*  of  oil,  with 
Indians  occupying  the  plaeeof  honor,  Ik*Iow  wliieh  was  shown  a  model 
of  a  tjeoloi^ieal  formation  fi’oin  oil  r(‘<^ions. 

On  either  side  of  this  room  were  a  sei  ies  of  ornamental  columns 
tliat  supported  the  architrave  and  dome,  and  fac(*d  a  .s(*ri(*s  of  alcoves 
in  which  were  displayed  the  various  oils.  I'hese  oils  were*  held  in 
crystal  vases  of  classic  form,  ari-an^^ed  on  delicate  shelves  and  aj^ainst 
the  wall,  mirrors  rellectino-  the  oils,  the  whole  presentintr  an  unsur¬ 
passed  displav,  and  constituting^  probably  the  most  uni(pie  exhibit  of 
its  kind  yet  made. 

The  woodwork  was  enameled  in  a  liglit-j^reen  tone  and  e^j^-shell 
t^loss  finish,  with  the  ornamentation  picked  out  in  ^old  leaf,  makint>^  an 
at^^reeable  contrast  with  the  oils  and  the  crystal  vases,  w  hether  the  oils 
WT're  refined  or  crude.  The  design  w  as  supplied  by  a  New’  York  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  work  was  executed  by. the  firm  of  Kneii)p,  of  Baltimore, 
which  set  u])  the  work  in  Paris,  the  decorative  paintino-,  frieze,  and 
panel  by  Lisle  Carr.  The  credit  of  this  fine  instsdlation  is  due  to  Dr. 
Dtivid  T.  Da}^  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  o'allery  space  of  the  o^roup  w'as  decorated,  also,  by  a  special 
smaller  fac/ade,  behind  which  the  exhil)it  of  minor  metallurgy  was 
handsomely  installed.  The  exhibit  w’as  displayed  in  show'  cases  of  uni¬ 
form  design  and  color,  substantial  and  simple  in  form,  w  hich  ])rosent('d 
the  exhibits  in  an  effective  and  artistic  manner. 

MINOR  FAf/ADES. 

The  following  facades  and  inclosures  were  of  less  importance  in 
designing  than  the  jireceding  ones;  the}'  nevertheless  presented  clnir- 
acteristics  of  individuality  and  w'ere  appropriate  for  the  respective 
groups  or  classes. 

In  the  chemical  industries  section.  Group  XIV,  the  space  allotted  to 
the  Ignited  States  w'as  on  the  gallery,  and  on  account  of  the  situation 
it  was  deemed  best  to  provide  no  facade  construction  to  inclose  that 
particular  space,  it  being  nari-ow'  and  between  two  aisles  following  the 
railing.  A  pavilion  was  erected  for  a  collective  exhibit  on  one  end  of 
the  space  facing  the  electric  and  machinery  hall.  It  was  in  a  modern 
and  colonial  style,  w  ith  details  that  were  specially  devised  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  American  shield  was  judiciously  used  in  the  ornament, 
together  with  the  eagle  and  flags,  wdiicli  made  it  noticeable.  The 
structure  was  in  w  hite  and  gold,  and,  although  square,  suggested  an 
octagon  by  its  corners  being  cut  off.  It  w'as  topped  by  a  mar([uise 
covering  or  aw'ning  artistically  held  on  the  corners  and  supported  by 
poles,  w  hich  in  turn  held  American  banners,  designed  by  Edmund  Pdlis, 
of  New' York.  On  the  farther  end  of  the  space  was  a  similar  structure 
abutting  Japan,  Imt  exactly  s([uare,  otherwise  corresponding  in  height 
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and  o-eneral  detail  with  tho  fornior.  It  was  also  in  white  and  gold  and 
was  nijido  to  inclose  certain  oil  products,  which  were  tastefully  arranged. 
The  (‘enter  of  this  space  was  divided  by  a  small  aisle,  over  which 
arches  were  made  on  the  two  sides,  painted  in  white  and  gold,  which 
aided  in  giving  symmetry  to  the  intei’inediate  spaces  of  exhibitors 
having  pavilions  and  other  free  standing  showcases. 

Although  the  American  section  in  the  palace  of  social  economy  and 
congresses  on  the  liaidvs  of  the  Seine  (Cour  de  la  Keine)  was  limited, 
it  was  inclosed  by  an  ornamental  screen  or  fax/ade,  which  gave  extra 
wall  space  as  well  as  security  to  the  exhiliits  here  exposed,  the  space 
being  on  the  aisle  and  (juite  close  to  the  entrance.  The  fayade  was 
tasteful  in  design  and  finely  executed.  It  also  formed  a  sort  of  vesti¬ 
bule  on  the  aisle,  as  the  opposite  spaces  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
were  left  to  us.  The  fayade  was  finished  in  a  light-green  enameling 
relieved  with  bronze,  while  the  entrance  contained  a  superbl}"  designed 
and  carved  transom  treated  in  gold,  ‘‘poudre  d’or”  effect.  The  details 
were  designed  hy  Mr.  Laferme,  of  New  York,  and  the  work  was  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Portchester  b}^  Mertz,and  set  up  in  Paris  by  his  men.  The 
walls  and  panels,  both  interior  and  exterior,  were  covered  with  canvas 
and  burlaps,  giving  a  good  backgi’ound  to  the  exhibits,  framed  charts, 
etc.  The  entrance  contained  articulated  doors  that  folded  in  pockets 
during  the  day,  which  were  done  in  gold  bronze. 

Classes  74,  111,  and  112  w-ere  located  in  the  galleiy  of  the  agricultural 
palace,  not  far  removed  from  the  main  exhibit  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  adjoining  the  agricultural  annex  of  the  United  States. 
Class  74  contained  house-heating  exhibits  of  various  kinds;  class  111 
hygiene,  and  class  112  pulilic  charities.  The}^  came  under  two  different 
directors  of  exhiliit  departments,  who  lietw^een  them  decided  to  accept 
the  design  Avhich  I  had  made,  inclosing  the  tw^o  classes  specified  in  a 
uniform  and  appropriate  manner.  The  design  suggested  not  only 
separations  that  w^ould  give  eacli  distinct  setting,  but  afforded  extra 
w^all  spaces,  so  necessary.  The  situation  Avas  not  a  happA"  one  in  the 
first  instance,  owing  to  the  irregularit}^  of  the  space,  Avhich  Avas  divided 
through  the  center  I)}-  an  obligatoiy  aisle,  thus  forming  one  long 
L-shaped  space  and  another  and  smaller  oblong  one,  Avhich  also  faced 
on  a  small  aisle  parallel  Avith  the  railing.  Later  it  Av^as  decided  to 
make  an  entrance  door  connecting  Avith  the  agricultural  annex,  which 
further  complicated  and  compressed  the  space.  The  design  adopted 
Avas  modern,  and  rather  suggested  the  colonial  style  in  its  character 
than  any  other,  and  Avas  made  b}^  fl.  Laferme,  wdiile  the  Avork  of  the 
construction  Avas  l)y  ^lertz.  The  intersection  of  the  center  aisle  was 
accomplished  by  a  pediment  Avhich  formed  an  arch  over  the  aisle,  Avhich 
was  visible  from  far  olf  to  draAv  attention  to  this  space.  The  panels 
made  in  the  open  frieze  for  various  inscrijitions  Avere  held  ])y  an  orna¬ 
ment  feature,  and  the  panels  formed  beloAV  Avere  coA^ered  w  ith  red  bur- 
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hips  ina(U‘  by  tlio  Kiclitor  Manufacturing^  C’oinpany,  of  New  .l(‘rsey, 
wliih^  tlic  colorinj^^  of  the  woodwork  was  a  ^r(‘cn,  ri‘li(;v(‘(l  with 

«^ol(l  bronze. 

A  small  structure  was  erectial  in  tlu^  cent(‘r  of  the  space  of  (Jroup 
XVII,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  section.  It  was  located  over  th(‘  main 
aisle,  and  with  its  dome  and  p(‘diment  Ix'arin^  suitable  inscri})tions, 
bi'side  the  eai>:le  and  troi)hi(‘s  of  flairs,  was  attractive  and  visible  from 
a  distance,  also  distinct  by  its  treatment  in  a  cop})(‘r-color(*d  bronze 
which  harmonized  with  the  bronze  used  on  tlu'  iron  railings  protecting 
exhibits,  ddie  pediment  was  sin)})ort(‘d  by  four  columns  having  hand¬ 
some  caps,  which  were  also  l)ronzed  in  coi)per  color  and  glazed.  The 
remainder  of  the  decoration  in  this  grou])  consist(‘d  of  an  ample  dis¬ 
play  of  flags,  ensigns,  signals,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  contributed  by 
the  dei)artment  of  transi)ortation  under  which  it  came,  the  navy -yard 
contributing  not  oidy  exhibits,  but  flags. 

A  number  of  groups  did  not  have  any  architectural  construction  or 
facade,  but  received  attention  from  the  department  of  decoration. 
Such  was  Group  VI,  transportation.  Its  strong  brass  railings  on  the 
aisles  were  supplied  by  d.  L.  Nlott  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  loose 
decoration  consisted  of  an  ai’rangement  of  trophies  comi)osed  of  flags 
and  shields,  together  with  eagles,  most  of  which  was  placed  on  the 
open  truss  work  sui)porting  the  galleries  a))ove.  This  section,  like 
others,  also  had  the  great  seal  in  form  of  a  shield  of  the  United  States, 
modeled  in  relief  and  picked  out  in  i)roper  heraldic  colors.  These 
shields  and  eagles  where  empkn^ed  were  modeled  specialh"  under  1113" 
direction  for  the  use  of  the  various  sections,  and  were  placed  in  eveiy 
instance  conspicuoush^  together  with  American  flags,  so  that  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  easiU  distinguishable  b}"  the  multitude  of  visitors.  This 
place  also  contained  sevei’al  small  arches  constructed  for  and  contrib¬ 
uted  b}"  individual  exhibitors,  especiall}"  in  the  automobile  class. 
There  were  also  certain  small  pavilions  put  up  b}"  the  exhibitors,  and, 
finallv,  I  must  mention  the  large  Purd}'  favade  of  terra  cotta. 

The  galleiy  over  this  space  wiis  occupied  b}^  part  of  Grou])  \T,  and 
here  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  inclosed  its  space  bv  a  sub¬ 
stantial  partitioning  of  finelv  finished  oak  that  gave  them  an  interest¬ 
ing  room,  with  wall  surfaces  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  interior. 

In  this  connection  the  work  coming  under  the  dei)artment  of  decora¬ 
tion  consisted  onlv  in  placing  some  American  flags,  panels,  and  shields 
on  the  arches  and  truss  work  over  the  space. 

In  the  horticultural  section.  Group  VIII,  on  the  Cour  de  la  Keine 
side,  the  decorations  were  made  entireh"  bv  the  staff  of  that  particular 
department;  the  department  of  decorations  onh'  supplied  the  flags  that 
were  used  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  as  well  as  some  shields — one  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  other  a  shield  of  the  United 
States,  in  color. 
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The  {igrieiiltunil  annex  to  Groups  VH  and  X  was  also  decorated 
entirely  by  the  stab'  of  that  particular  department,  except  that  the 
shields  were  sui)plied  and  properl \'  displayed. 

On  the  ground  boor  of  Groups  IV  and  V,  containing*  electrical  and 
other  machinery,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  construction  of  ainGvind 
of  architectural  design.  A  few  individual  exhibitors,  however,  erected 
small  pavilions,  or  housing,  for  their  own  exhibits.  The  railing 
throughout  this  large  space,  together  with  the  posts  holding  arc  lamps 
(which  were  made  with  the  details  that  pertained  particularly  to  the 
section),  were  designed  l)y  Malcolmson.  Shields  and  banners,  together 
with  bags,  were  placed  appropriately  at  diberent  parts,  proclaiming  it 
to  be  an  American  exhibit  space,  and  aiding  in  that  way  the  exhibitors. 

Group  IX,  forestry  and  bsheiy,  which  housed  many  collective 
exhibits,  used  show  cases  especiallv  designed  and  made  of  oak  stained 
green  (by  Kneipp,  of  Baltimore).  The  decorative  feiitures  with  bags 
were  in  the  main  provided  and  placed  b}^  the  stab  of  this  group.  The 
colored  transparencies  arranged  to  the  windows  were  most  ebective, 
while  the  antlers  of  moose,  elk,  and  deer,  together  with  bshing  nets, 
etc.,  proclaimed  its  character  and  which,  Avith  other  tasteful  displays, 
gave  an  artistic  bnish.  Some  of  the  show  cases  holding  individual 
exhibits  were  also  noteworthy. 

The  log  cabin,  Avhich  Avas  picturesquely  built  and  installed  as  an 
annex  to  Group  IX,  received  no  special  attention  from  this  depart¬ 
ment,  except  that  it  Avas  supplied  with  a  bag.  An  annex  of  Group  IX, 
at  Vincennes,  and  Group  VI  of  transportation,  at  Vincennes,  received 
some  attention,  especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  exhibits  were  railed 
ob  with  iron  which  was  bronzed  and  displayed,  appropriate!}",  bags 
and  shields,  together  with  bunting.  No  architectural  structure  was 
deemed  advisable,  but  several  individual  exhibitors  housed^their  spaces 
either  Avith -a  pavilion  or  in  other  manner,  ahvays  conforming  to  the 
regulations  governing  heights,  etc. 

•The  press  ))uilding,  situated  on  the  Quinconces  on  the  Esplanades  des 
lineal  ides,  AA^as  entirely  looked  after  for  its  decorative  features  by  the 
stab  of  liberal  arts,  although  this  department  supplied  some  bag  and 
bunting  decoration  to  the  tAvo  kiosks  adjoining. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero,  a  fa(;ade  Avas  constructed  by  the 
Cuban  commission,  conforming  with  the  genei’al  regulations  and  Avith 
the  advice  of  this  department,  Avhich  tastefully  inclosed  their  displays. 
The  construction  Avas  in  the  main  of  plaster  and  the  design  Avas  made 
by  an  American  student  in  Paris.  The  modeling  of  the  bgure  Avork  Avas 
by  Zimmer,  and  the  ornamental  Avork  by  Karl  Beil.  The  composition 
was  both  interesting  and  in  detail,  or  style,  suggested  Spanish  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  commission  of  IlaAvaii  also  constructed  a  facade  of  Avoodworkof 
tasteful  design,  Avhich  Avas  painted  in  Avhite,  for  housing  their  exhibits 
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(MiVc(iv(‘ly.  A  dolicato  ^m‘n  was  used  for  th(‘  hackj^romid  and  for 
lilt*  di*a|)(*rv.  'The  dt'sij^n  and  work  wt*rt‘  (‘X(*cnl(‘d  l)V  Alavoini*  tl'i.  (’o., 
of  N(‘w  York  and  Paris,  and  conforint'd  to  tin*  rej^odations  already  s(‘t 
forth. 

DECORATION  OF  FOREION  DISI’LAVH. 

A  word  as  to  the  decoration  of  other  countries  and  tlieir  sections.  It 
was  somewhat  rcinarkahle  that  tin*  ^reat  nations  all  j)Iann(*d  on  similar 
lines  in  the  housing  of  exhibits  by  setting  iij)  facades  and  k(*e|)in<^  to 
uniform  and  studied  conditions.  The  coincidence  is  to  ])C  trac(*d,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  fact  of  the  Exposition  administrations  having  established 
a  height  line,  which  rciiuired  a  com])arative  uniformity  in  that  essential 
respect.  The  result  was  a  relief  to  the  eye,  and  a  desirable  chanj^e 
from  the  former  wildness  of  pavilions  of  all  heights,  woods,  and  colors, 
(iermany  had  decidedly  the  iin'losed  exhibit  notion,  and  formed  fa(;ades 
for  almost  every  ^ronp,  except  in  the  Invalides  and  electric  machinery 
hall. 

(rennany’s  space  in  the  Invalides  allorded  better  results  without  a 
fa(;ade,  which  fact  their  clever  architect  readih^  comprehended.  The 
sjiace  there  was  more  advanta^’eous  for  ^ood  decorative  effects,  especi¬ 
ally  with  rooms  open i no-  from  spacious  halls.  Not  only  did  it  include 
a  tine  ground  floor  space  at  the  end  of  the  ^reat  building,  but  was 
favored  further  by  a  oalleiy  space  above.  This  ^ave  the  (lerman 
architects  a  double  advantao-e,  and  two  tine  staircases  (exhil)its)  helped 
to  heio-hten  the  favorable  impression  which  their  arrangements  pro¬ 
duced.  Rooms  wei’e  cleverly  devised  and  furnished  to  an  elaborate 
decree  of  richness;  mosaic,  both  of  ^lass  and  marble,  hand-made  tapes¬ 
tries,  embroi(h*ries,  and  woven  textiles,  carved  woodwork,  and  wrouj^ht 
iron  bein^  employed.  hAddence  was  ^iven  on  every  hand  that  (Jer- 
maiy^’s  best  concerns  had  come  forth  under  a  united  impulse  to  foster 
her  diversified  industries  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  honor  upon 
those  employed  and  upon  the  fatherland. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Ital}',  Spain,  and  Belgium  also 
developed  the  facade  system.  England  made  no  special  efforts  in  an}" 
section,  excepting  in  her  pavilion,  which  contained,  besides  man}"  masters 
of  England's  art,  (jharacteristic  woodwork  and  furnishings  of  various 
kinds.  France  herself  adopted  fa(;ades  when  it  suited  the  architects, 
and  notably  in  the  Invalides.  But  everywhere  the  French  showed  their 
products  under  one  combined  system,  viz,  in  uniform  show  cases  for 
each  different  division,  each  section  with  its  own  peculiar  color  and 
details,  whether  in  natural  woods  mounted  with  bronze  (as  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  and  silver  section)  or  painted  wood  and  staff,  as  in  the  textile  and 
perfumery  division. 

In  this  respect  France  vied  only  with  America,  unless  we  except 
(xermany,  for  the  setting  of  each  group  of  our  exhibits  had  its  own 
particular  design,  motif,  and  material. 
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Austria  as  well  as  Hungary  showed  the  same  st3de  and  design  for 
liberal  arts  as  for  varied  industries,  irungary  especiall}'  using  not 
Old}"  the  same  details  of  the  so-called  ‘‘new  art”  everywhere,  but 
cariying  it  into  the  metal  work  used  to  surround  her  products  in  the 
electric  group. 

(rermanv,  while  adopting  “new  art,”  made  each  space  and  group 
either  of  dilferent  material  or  in  different  color.  Tn  the  electric  gal- 
lerv  a  pavilion  all  of  hammered  (‘opper  was  shown,  while  her  pavilion 
for  electric  accessories  was  all  of  staff  gilded  and  silvered,  showing 
great  clusters  of  electric  lights;  all,  however,  was  in  “new  art.” 

(lerman^^s  inclosure  of  miiung  and  metallurgv  was  in  iron  forged, 
as  was  the  space  for  textiles  and  machineiy.  The  gallerv  space  for 
textiles  was  treated  not  unlike  ours,  ])ut  in  dark  mahogany. 

Germany’s  lil)eral  arts  fa^*ade  was  in  stained  woodwork,  and  its 
agricultural  section  represented  a  pavilion  of  terraced  and  latticed 
work,  etc.,  in  wood,  painted  in  white  and  green. 

Spain  showed  a  characteristic  facade  in  the  textile  palace  of  staff, 
richl}^  modeled,  and  1‘ather  of  Byzantine  Romanescpie,  made  to  repi’e- 
sent  stone.  (It  should  ])e  remarked  that  here  the  French  favored  this 
countrv  by  permitting  a  facade  with  a  height  far  exceeding  anv  other.) 
Spain  showed  a  fa^^ade  and  pavilion  in  the  agricultural  section  which 
was  Moorish  in  design  and  looked  somewhat  out  of  place  with  its 
neighbor. 

Ital}"  showed  a  facade  of  light  wrought  iron  of  fanciful  design  in 
the  textile  group. 

Japan  formed  facades  and  inclosures  through  the  uniformitv  of 
showcases,  only  arching  the  entrances  and  circulation  ]iassages,  which 
scheme  was  both  practical  and  effective. 

Russia  did  practical Iv  the  same  in  Group  XITT,  textiles,  onlv  the 
cases  were  pretentious  and  not  well  designed,  nor  were  they  good  in 
color. 

We  might  give  a  resume  of  all  countries,  Init  the  above  is  perhaps 
enough  for  a  general  idea.  To  conclude  with  France,  however,  is 
proper.  France  reserved  for  herself  in  most  palaces  and  galleries 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  exhibiting  space,  which  gave  great 
advantage  to  her  exhibitors  as  well  as  for  decoi-ative  effects.  These 
chances  were  not  alwa3\s  emploAxd,  excepting  in  the  French  section  of 
the  Invalides,  which  was  be^^ond  criti(*ism.  The  section  devoted  to 
chemical  industries  and  the  perfumeiT  division  were  also  especial Iv 
efi'ective,  being  tlioroughl}"  Parisian.  The  leather  exhi])its  of  the 
French  were  clearly  installed  and  exposed  in  artistic  arrangement. 

In  the  textile  and  other  machineiy  divisions  the  French  made  no 
attempt  at  decoration,  not  even  controlling  the  display  of  signs. 

In  the  retrospective  textiles,  as  well  as  in  the  space  assigned  to 
L^^ons,  where  great  space  was  given,  no  special  results  were  obtained. 
LarL>*e  show  cases  of  the  reo’ulation  height  were  used,  coniino*  from  a 
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foriiuM’  (‘xpositioii,  and  tMnlHdlisluMl  by  ncAV  arches  ovt;!’  aisles  and  pas- 
sa«^es  and  draperies.  This  sc'ction  was  one  of  tlu'  most  central  of  the 
palace.  Other  results  could  have  been  ])roduc(‘d;  and  j^oods  shown 
weiv  not  only  rich,  but  W(*re  representinj^^  a  <jfreat  industry  of  France. 

ddie  silks  and  textiles  for  dressmaking  and  upholst(‘rin^  j^oods  were 
shown  in  cases  especially  made  and  ])ractical,  with  lij^lit  iron  frame¬ 
work  su})i)ortin^»‘  the  ^lass.  The  cases  w(‘re  all  unifoi'in,  the  spaces 
for  sions  beino’  below,  and  little,  if  any,  embellishment  was  ])ret(‘nded 
or  made.  One  of  the  most  freciuented  and  effective  displays  here  was 
a  laro-e  inclosed  section  lighted  by  electricity  for  showing  dresses  that 
were  cleverly  arranged  on  lay  lioures. 

Fdectrical  accessories  of  all  kinds  ])roduced  in  France  were  shown  in 
the  ^-alleries.  The  installations  were  ^‘eneralh^  ordinaiy  and  hardly 
up  to  the  re])utation  of  the  P'rench.  A  few  could,  perhaps,  and  should 
be  excepted,  but  one  section  in  j)articular  was  inartistic  and  reminded 
one  of  booths  at  one  of  the  fCdes  around  Paris. 

But  to  i»’o  back  to  the  Invalides,  some  clever  decorative  effects  were 
made  in  the  installation  of  the  retrospective  sections  there,  with  the 
series  of  ])eriod  rooms  introduced.  The  disphu^s  made  by  some  of 
the  Paris  upholstering  and  furnishino-  concerns  Avere  very  charming 
and  complete,  in  some  cases  representing  great  cost  and  much  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

In  the  adjoining  pavilions  (Quinconces)  of  the  Invalides  many 
notable  decorative  exhibits  Avere  made  shoAving  complete  suites  of 
rooms,  but  the  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  DecoratiA^e  Arts  Avas  the  most 
artistic.  It  included  not  only  a  finely  executed  room  or  hall,  the 
carving  in  which  reminded  one  of  the  Avork  produced  years  ago  by 
one  of  the  most  clever  of  our  own  artists,  but  also,  and  curiously 
enough,  a  cal)inet  designed  by  a  French  artist  and  architect  Avho  had 
gained  his  spurs  years  ago  in  America,  and  had  published  Avorks  con¬ 
taining  designs  in  the  spirit  and  doubtless  from  the  seed  gained  in 
America  (in  the  seventies)  Avhich  haA^e  noAV  brought  forth  fruit  in 
Paris. 

In  this  room  were  also  objects  selected  from  artists  and  specialists 
in  Avood,  stone,  pottery,  metal,  or  other  material. 

The  bronze  art  industries,  including  gas  and  electric  fixtures  of  the 
better  kind  made  in  Paris,  Avere  all  capabh^  installed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  jeAveliy.  IIoAvever,  in  the  latter  case,  Avhile  the  show 
cases  used  Avere  uniform  and  practical,  A^et  they  lacked  a  certain  state¬ 
liness  for  the  large  hall  in  Avhich  they  stood. 

DECORATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  PAVILION. 

]Mr.  'William  Franklin  Paris,  assistant  chief  of  decoration,  had  been 
assigned  more  especially  to  work  connected  Avith  the  national  pavilion. 
It  AA'as  deemed  expedient  that  I  should  particularly  occupA^  myself  Avith 
the  many  details  that  pertained  to  the  exhibit  departments,  and  Avith 
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this  work  in  luind  I  hud  ull  that  I  could  possibly  do  to  meet  the 
demands  to  comi)lete  the  fayades  and  the  Avork  connected  with  the 
installation  ot  the  various  groups.  Furthermore,  the  committee 
appointed  b}^  3^011,  consisting  of  the  following  Avell-knoAvn  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Me  Kim,  IVIr.  Howard  Russel 
Butler,  ]Mr.  Charles  Hutchinson,  and  ]\Ir.  Frank  D.  Millet,  Avas  aiding 
in  superintending  this  Avork.  Under  the  direction  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  the  designs  had  been  prepared,  and  later  contracts  Avere  a\A^arded 
for  furnishing,  decorating,  and  otherAvise  completing  the  national 
pavilion. 

Some  features  of  decoration,  hoAVCA^er,  Avere  provided  1)}^  this  depart¬ 
ment,  notahlA^  the  Ameri(;an  shield,  representing  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  Avhich  Avas  placed  on  the  galleiy  rails  as  a  national  embel¬ 
lishment.  Certain  special  furniture  aa  as  also  secured,  nota])lA^  for  the 
room  set  aside  to  be  used  b\Ahe  various  congresses  and  women’s  socie¬ 
ties.  A  handsome  carpet  and  curtains  were  also  placed  in  this  room, 
making  it  agreeable  and  acceptable  for  the  purposes  assigned,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Avhich  I  secured  from  American  artists  (.‘ertain  pictures,  Avdiich 
further  enriched  its  decorations.  Furniture  Avas  also  provided, 
together  Avith  carpets,  for  other  rooms  preAUouslA^  unfurnished,  OAving 
partl3Ho  changes  made  in  their  use  from  the  original  intention.  Sub- 
sequentl}^  at  3"our  request  it  became  1113"  dut3"  to  add  certain  other  AVork 
in  the  way  of  embellishment,  Avhich  comprised  the  large  group  called 
the  ‘‘Stampede,”  showing  American  bronchos,  which  Avas  loaned  1)3^ 
the  sculptor,  j\Ir.  Solon  Berglum.  This  group  AA^as  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  rotunda,  surrounded  1)3"  plants.  An  arrangement  of  sofas 
and  seats  handsomely  covered  in  green  velour  circled  it.  Inlaid 
incrusta,  a  species  of  heav3^  linoleum  resembling  parquet  flooring,  AA^as 
used  to  cover  the  floors  of  the  galleries  and  staircases,  Avhich,  together 
Avitli  some  large  and  handsome  rugs  which  I  secured  in  Paris,  added  ^ 
to  the  completeness  of  the  decoration.  Portieres  were  made  to  the  four 
arched  openings,  with  staircases  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The 
facings  of  the  three  galleries  AAxre  enriched  wdth  bordei's  painted  on 
caiiA^as,  harmonizing  and  cariying  the  color  scheme  of  the  dome 
borders.  The  iron  railings  AAere  also  enriched  1)3^  an  arrangement  of 
lieaAW  gold  cords  and  tassels  in  anti(iue  tones,  blending  Avdth  the  color 
of  the  railing  aiul  the  valances  or  drapings  over  the  railings  of  the  top 
galleiy.  Eight  finel3"  modeled  eagles  AA^ere  also  placed  on  the  spandrels 
of  the  second  floor  and  painted  in  a  gray  stone  color,  matching  Avith 
the  tint  of  walls  and  arches. 

The  four  circular  staircase  AA^alls  Av^ere  also  treated  in  an  interesting 
manner  with  glazing,  giving  the  effect  or  the  surface  of  leather,  and 
through  the  aid  of  American  artists  resident  in  Paris  pictures  were 
distributed  throughout  these  halls  and  rooms,  Avhich  contributed  much 
interest.  The  bust  of  the  President  Avas  placed  over  a  mantle  in  the 
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mrption  room  on  the  lirst  lloor,  which  room  haviiij^  walls  covered 
with  a  handsome  jj^reen  material  made  also  a  j^ood  settinj^  foi-  a  line 
larjifi'  painting  hy  Mr.  Kiijifene  Vail.  Besides  tin*,  bust  Ixd'ore  men¬ 
tioned,  of  the  President,  a  ])ortr.iit  of  the  President  was  placed  in  a 
room  on  the  third  floor,  and  a  second  one  i)aint(‘d  hy  an  American 
art’-5t  (Peixotto),  who  kindly  loaned  it  for  this  purpose,  was  j)lac(‘d  in 
the  hall  over  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

It  must  he  stated  that  the  mantles,  furniture,  irdaid  floors,  and  the 
eharact(‘ristie  American  fixtuies  all  served  nohly  in  sustaininjr  Ameri¬ 
can  individuality  in  the  furnishing.  All  was  simple  and  to  a  degree 
tasti'ful.  Liixuiy  was  not  intended  for  the  settings  to  serve  for  the 
multitude  which  visited  this  pavilion.  The  post-ofHce,  thoroughly 
and  i)ractically  ecpiipped,  attracted  many.  The  rooms  assigned  the 
three  States,  namely.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  (-Vlifornia,  were 
made  comforta))le  hy  the  respective  commissions  of  those  States,  being 
eipiipped  with  large  tables  and  desks,  a  liberal  supply  of  writing 
paper,  magazines,  and  newspai)ers  of  the  various  States,  Jind  attracted 
maiy  visitors.  The  two  Otis  elevators,  running  smoothl}^  wei  c  com¬ 
mended;  and  the  ])ronze  grill  work  on  the  door  and  screens,  being  rich, 
especially  on  the  first  door,  was  admired.  While  the  interiors  gener¬ 
ally  may  have  a})peared  plainly  furnished  as  compared  with  the  elabo¬ 
rations  displayed  in  certain  others,  notabh^  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
the  rooms  were  always  open  and  used  by  everybod\\  No  card  was 
necessaiT,  and  many  visitors  appreciated  this,  for  many  other  pavil¬ 
ions  were  only  made  for  show,  and  contained  exhibits  which  were 
often  covered  and  closed  off. 

The  basement,  to  conclude  with  the  pavilion,  contained  the  restau¬ 
rant,  with  simple  fittings.  No  pretentions  were  made  or  special 
design  for  decoration  carried  out.  The  eipiipment  was  practical  and 
suitable  for  temporary  installation. 


CONCLUSION. 

If  there  was  iiny  sign  tending  toward  an  improvement  in  exposition 
work  in  any  particular  direction  other  than  the  classification  system 
referred  to,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  properly  house  and 
set  oft  a  particular  group  of  exhibits  in  an  appropriate  manner,  that 
was  here  undertaken  for  the  first  time.  In  expositions  to  come, 
boundless  opportunities  may  be  afiorded  to  the  artist  and  designer  to 
take  this  work  up  specially  and  serioushL  The  problem  is  simple 
enough — it  implies  above  all  to  raise  a  class  or  group  of  exhibits,  be  they 
of  one  kind  or  another,  above  the  commonplace.  As  is  usual  in  period¬ 
ical  expositions,  a  simple  repetition  of  goods  always  disphyed  in  more 
or  less  the  same  wav,  no  matter  how  cleverh^  arranged,  and  although  the 
show  cases  may  be — when  they  are  of  irregular  heights — varied  in  orna¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  color,  is  monotonous  and  tires  the  beholder.  If  the 
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exliibits  be  .suiTounded  l)y  some  s3\steiii  of  decorative  inclosure  showing 
study  of  the  general  installation  scheme,  they  are  made  more  inviting 
and  accepta])le,  and  are  elevated,  accordingly,  to  the  individuality 
attained  b}^  a  special,  distinct  form  of  the  installation.  Experiments 
made  in  Paris  have  proven  to  me,  after  close  observation  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  aisles,  that  where  two  exhibits  face  each  other  on  an  aisle  having 
similar  products  and  exhibits  exposed  by  two  diti'erent  countries — one 
being  inclosed  l)y  a  decorative  fac/ade,  the  other  being  a  free  or  open 
installation — in  the  former  case  the  people  passing  through  the  aisle 
are  held  by  the  fayade,  though  their  objective  point  ma}^  be  far  beyond, 
for  such  an  ornamental  partition  is  a  new  sight  to  them.  They  look 
at  the  general  effect  of  the  exhibit,  at  least,  and  are  tempted  in  most 
cases  to  enter.  There  is  a  decided  attraction  in  the  decorative,  indi¬ 
vidual  inclosure,  for  when  visitors  pass  on  after  having  examined  such 
neatly  installed  exhibits  they  have  not  even  given  a  passing  glance  to 
the  other  side  with  its  desultory  array  of  show  cases.  The  multitude 
of  visitors  attending  an  exposition  pass  through  aisles  looking  at 
nothing  in  particular,  but  they  will  be  attracted  as  described,  and 
therefore  a  well-planned  decorative  scheme  for  an  aisle  fayade,  wdth 
ample  entrances  and  with  an  open  construction,  offers  opportunities 
to  both  the  exhibitors  as  a  class  and  the  exposition  as  a  whole.  Such 
work  can  easily  be  overdone,  however,  so  that  tact  is  necessary  for 
what  is  appropriate,  and  overloading  of  florid  or  incongruous  designs 
is  to  l)e  shunned.  It  is  rather  in  simplicity  of  design  and  execution 
that  attraction  lies  to  the  average  person  havbig  taste,  and  it  is  chiefly 
to  such  that  the  exhibits  are  intended  to  appeal.  While  such  fayades 
or  inclosures  are  undesirable  in  certain  groupings  of  exhibits  (having 
in  mind  only  international  expositions)  where  the  countries  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  it  is  better  not  to  use  such  for  large  machinery  or  exhibits  such 
as  are  included  in  the  transportation  departments  that  include  vehicles 
of  every  kind.  Low  guard  rails  of  a  substantial  and  well-designed 
character  are  more  desirable  in  the  above  instances,  and  here  signs 
should  rather  be  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  tablets,  or  on  low 
easels.  Individual  exhibitors  are  tempted  for  the  sake  of  display  to 
erect  arches  of  some  kind  or  other  (that  after  all  are  no  more  than  sign¬ 
boards),  and  three  or  four  such  along  the  aisle  on  a  space  will  be  a 
disturbing  element,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  the  critical  visitor,  but 
screening  exhibits. 

A  practical  and  in  some  instances  desirable  method  was  inaugurated 
in  the  Paris  pjxposition  of  1889,  when  the  show  cases  for  one  class  were 
made  not  only  of  uniform  height,  but  were  designed  and  made  by  one 
person  and  under  one  cornice  line,  in  unit  form,  being  allotted  in  turn 
to  individual  exhibitors,  each  paying  a  pro  rata  of  the  cost  of  such 
installation.  In  the  Exposition  of  1900  not  onh^  the  Paris  exhibitors, 
but  the  exhibitors  from  I^yons  and  other  cities  of  France  used  this 
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sysltMii  oenerjilly,  and  (‘sjM'cially  in  the  textile  oroui).  d'lin  French 
div  ision  of  the  Exposition  was  divided  ii[)  hy  classc's,  each  class  having' 
a  particular  style  of  show  casino-.  In  ()n(‘.  section  the  show  cases  werci 
framed  in  hard  wood  and  either  painted  or  varnished  in  natural  color, 
while  in  anothei’  section  the  franiino-  of  tlu‘  show  cas(‘s  was  of  steel  or 
of  iron.  In  the  lattei'case  the  smaller  framework  o-ave  a  oreater  amount 
of  o-lass  room,  which  result  was  very  etfective.  In  such  instances  a 
cornice  was  made,  often  of  stall'  or  })laster,  to  uniformly  oird  th(‘,  tops 
of  the  entire  liiu'  of  show  cases,  which  cornice  was  painted  and  gilded 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  lower  framino-  and  })ases.  Sij^ns  were  used  in 
some  sections  oidy  on  the  cornice,  each  division  or  unit  for  an  exhibitor 
bearing  his  name;  in  other  sections  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  exhibitors 
were  inscribed  on  tablets  and  placed  on  the  insides  of  the  cases.  This 
system  of  installation  was  adopted  also  in  sevei’al  groups — by  the 
Jai)anese,  by  Russia,  and  Austria,  we  following-  in  somewhat  similar 
lines  in  the  textile  group,  and  more  especial!}'  in  Group  I,  on  the  gal¬ 
lery,  where  the  minor  metallurgy  was  displayed  in  the  manner  already 
described.  However,  this  mode  of  installation  was  better  adapted  for 
the  Frcmch  space  and  classes  by  reason  of  the  large  spaces  reserved, 
for  if  the  exhil)it  section  be  small  and  narrow,  a  lining  of  show  cases 
on  an  aisle  tilled  with  exhibits,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  presents, 
so  to  say,  a  wall — the  interior  of  the  space  being  screened  off — the 
passer-by  only  noticing  such  exhilnts  as  are  on  the  aisle  front,  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  broad  enough  openings  are  left.  Such  openings, 
formed  by  the  cases  themselves,  may  be  improved  by  making  an  arch 
as  we  did  in  Group  XI,  where  there  were  four  entrances,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  galleries,  but  it  is  largely  a  matter  depending  on  conditions; 
and  a  study  of  the  science  of  proper  installation  of  exhibits,  with  its 
possibilities,  should  attract  the  keenest  attention  of  our  architects  and 
decorative  designers,  through  whom  only  successfid  achievements  can 
result. 

All  of  which  is  hurriedly  sul)mitted. 

fJonN  Gktz, 
Director  of  Decoration. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissioner- General  of  the  United  States. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 21 
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HOWARD  J.  KO(TERiS,  Direcfok. 


LETTEll  OF  TRANSMTITAF.. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  ,  Fehrnary  7,  1001. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  receiv^ed  from  vour  committee, 
1  liave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  as  director  of  the 
department  of  education  and  social  economy. 

This  department,  which  was  formally  established  on  ffanuary  18, 
189b,  by  my  a])pointment  as  director,  included  Groups  I  and  XVI. 
Althoug-h  these  groups  were  totally  diverse  in  nature,  they  were  joined 
in  one  department  under  one  general  supervision  in  order  to  conserve 
space  and  avoid  an  undesira])le  multiplication  of  exhibit  departments. 
While  the  director  reserved  to  himself  the  executive  control  of  the 
entire  department,  it  was  necessary  in  the  social  economy  section  to 
call  to  his  aid  experts  conversant  with  the  various  subjects  treated 
therein. 

It  will  therefore  be  found  in  this  report  that,  with  the  exception  of 
tinancial  and  administrative  features,  the  two  groups  are  treated 
separateh%  the  educatioujil  exhibits  being  discussed  bv  the  director 
personally,  while  the  various  technical  exhibits  in  the  social  economy 
section  are  explained  in  detail  hy  experts  familiar  with  the  subjects 
which  were  under  their  special  observation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 

Director.^  Department  of  Education  and  Social  Economy. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Com  niiasio^ier- General  of.  the  United  States 

to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
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agent — Conclusion  and  criticism — Report  on  Negro  exhibit  by  Thomas  J. 
Calloway,  special  agent — Disposition  of  exliibits. 

KEY  AND  TITLES  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  VIEWS. 

A-1.  Fa^^ade  of  educational  section,  gallery.  Champ  de  Mars. 

A-2.  East  aisle  looking  north,  showing  rear  of  facade,  Cham})  de  Mars. 

A-3.  West  aisle  looking  north,  Cham})  de  Mars. 

A-4.  Alcove  installation  of  elementary  education,  Cham})  de  jNIars. 

A-5.  Miscellaneous  alcove,  and  Indian  exhibit,  Cham})  de  Mars. 

.\-6.  Technical  schools  of  installation,  Cham})  de  Mars. 

A-7.  Pure  science  installation,  north  wall,  Cham})  de  JNIars. 

A-8.  Model  of  ward  in  Presbyterian  IIos}ntal,  New  York,  Cham})  de  Mars. 

A-9.  Negro  social  and  industrial  exhibit. 

.\-10.  Fa<;ade  of  social  economy  section.  Group  XVI,  palace  of  sodal  economy. 

A-11.  Installation  of  ma})S  and  charts  showing  distribution  of  industries,  })alace  of 
social  economy. 

A-12.  Exhibit  of  typical  industries,  })alace  of  social  economy. 

A-13.  Tenein6nt-hou.‘^e  models,  })alaceof  social  economy. 

A-14.  Eilucational  installation.  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

A-15.  Facade  of  classes  111,  112,  hygiene  and  charities,  first  floor,  palace  of  agri¬ 
culture. 
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KKY  TO  INSTAI.LATION  KDUCATIONAL  SK(TION. 
[See  plan  of  installation  of  Group  Ii  Champ  de  Mars.] 


1-2.  KiiKlergartona,  ])u])lic  schools,  Boston,  Rochester,  Newark,  N.  J. 

8.  Kindergarten  material,  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Sprinfrtield,  Maas. 
4-5.  Primary  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

(>-7.  Primary  schools.  State  of  Massachusetts,  (‘ollective. 

8.  Primary  schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

9.  Primary  schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

10-12.  Primary  schools.  New  York  City. 

18.  Primary  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14.  Primary  schools,  miscellaneous. 

15-16.  Primary  schools,  Chica^ro,  111. 

17-18.  Primary  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

19-20.  Normal  school,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa.  (Mrs.  L.  L.  AV.  Wilson.) 

21-22.  Grammar  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

28-25.  Grammar  vschools.  State  of  Massachusetts,  collective. 

26.  Grammar  schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

27.  Grammar  schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

28-81.  Grammar  S(!hools,  New  York  City. 

82.  Grammar  schools,  miscellaneous. 

88-84.  Grammar  schools,  Chicago. 

85-86.  Grammar  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

87.  De])artment  jHiblic  instruction.  New  A^ork  State. 

88.  Public  schools,  miscellaneous. 

89.  Evening  industrial  schools  and  high  schools,  city  of  Boston. 

40.  High  schools,  State  of  JMassachusetts,  collective. 

41.  High  schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

42.  High  schools.  New  York  City. 

48.  High  schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

44.  High  schools,  Chicago,  Ill. 

45.  High  schools,  Denver. 

46-47.  High  schools,  miscellaneous. 

48.  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Malden,  Mass. 

49-51.  Public  schools,  Washington,  I).  C. 

52.  Commercial  schools,  collective. 

58-54.  New  York  trade  schools.  New  A"ork  City. 

55.  Columhia  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

56.  Pennsylvania  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

57759.  Indian  Bureau,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

60-61.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

62.  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  I).  C. 

68.  Photographs  of  typical  sports,  American  colleges. 

64.  Colleges,  miscellaneous. 

65.  University  of  Chicago. 

66-67.  University  of  Princeton. 
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68-00.  University  of  Harvard. 

70.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

71.  ITiiiversity  of  California. 

72.  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumn.T. 

78-76.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (lej)artment  of  arclifeology. 

77.  University  of  Chicago,  University  Press. 

78.  AVellesley  College,  i)sychology. 

79.  University  of  Columbia,  library. 

80.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  post-graduate  studies. 

81.  University  of  Wisconsin,  history  and  economics;  Yassar  College,  history. 
82-84.  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge,  IMass. 

S5-87.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  biologi(;al  sciences. 

88.  Yale  University,  department  of  paleontology. 

89.  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 

90.  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 

91.  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

92.  Theology,  collective. 

93.  Law,  collective. 

94-96.  Medicine,  collective. 

97-98.  Cornell  University,  civil  engineering, 

99-101.  IMassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  mechanical  an<l  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architecture,  Boston,  Mass. 

102-103.  University  extension,  summer  schools. 

104.  Cercle  Fraiu^ais  of  Harvard  University, 

105-106.  Normal  schools.  State  of  New  York. 

107.  Normal  schools,  miscellaneous. 

108.  New  York  University,  school  of  pedagogy. 

109-110.  Teachers’  College,  New  York  City. 

111.  University  of  Columbia,  department  of  psychology. 

112.  University  of  Chicago,  j)hysical  apparatus. 

113.  Blaschka  glass,  models  of  flowers. 

114.  Yale  University,  deiwtment  of  paleontology.  « 

115-117.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  architectural  designs,  tilling  panels 

of  fayade  of  section. 

118.  American  Book  Company. 

119.  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

120.  Office  department  of  education  and  social  economy. 

KEY  TO  INSTAI.LATION  SOCIAL  KCONOIMY  SECTION. 

[See  plan  of  installation  of  Gronj)  XVI. — Qnai  Rive  Droite.] 

1.  Apj)renticeship,  class  101,  collective. 

2.  Profit  sharing,  strikes,  etc.,  class  102,  collective. 

3-8.  Typical  industries  of  United  States,  class  103,  collective. 

9.  Insurance  and  banking,  class  109. 

10.  Protection  of  workers  in  factories  and  mines,  regulation  of  work,  class  105, 

collective. 

11.  Cooperation,  class  107,  collective. 

12-13.  I^eague  for  social  servic^e,  class  108,  collective. 

14-15.  ]\Iaj)S,  general  distribution  of  industries,  class  103. 

16-23.  American  Lilirary  Association,  class  3. 

24.  E(]uitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

25-28.  l.eague  for  social  service,  class  110,  colle(*tive. 

29.  ^lutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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2r>-;>(),  Pnidential  liisnraiico  (^anpany. 

81.  National  Society  Danglitcrs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

82-84.  Iji‘apie  for  social  servicte,  class  110,  collective. 

85.  Stereopticon  room. 

8(>-42.  Nej;:ro  exhibit,  social  and  industrial. 

43.  Workmen’s  model  (hvelliiif^s,  class  100,  colletdive. 

44.  Philadelidua  Commercial  iMnseum. 

45.  Tenement  house  committee,  models  of  city  blocks. 

46.  United  States  Ihireau  of  I^abor. 

47.  Philadelphia  Commercial  IMuseum. 

48-49.  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

50-51.  Negro  exhibit,  models  of  dwellings. 

52-53.  Railway  and  fraternal  relief  associations. 

KEY  TO  INSTALLATION  HYGIENE  AND  CHARITIES  SECTION. 

[See  i)laii  of  installiitioii,  classes  111-112 — Champ  de  Mars.] 

1-10.  Hygiene  exhibit,  collective. 

11-12.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instnudion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

18.  Omaha  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

14.  New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

15.  American  Humane  Association,  Chicago. 

16-17.  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  New  York. 

18.  Illinois  Society,  Kindness  to  Animals. 

19-23.  Care  of  the  insane,  collective. 

24-80.  Charities  exhibit,  collective. 

81-82.  Hospitals,  collective. 

33.  St.  Mary’s  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  New  York  City. 

34.  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

85.  Humane  Educational  Association,  Provideiu^e. 

36.  J.  L.  IMott  Iron  AVorks,  New  York  City. 

37.  Kenney  Company. 

38-40.  Hygiene  exhibit. 
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REPORT  OE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OE  EDPOATION  AND  SOCIAL 

ECONOMY. 


(JKNEKAL  INTKODUCTIOX. 

The  departineiit  of  oduciition  and  social  economy  of  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  IVris  Exposition  of  IIMX)  Avas  formally 
esta})lished  Friday,  damiary  18,  by  the  appointment  as  director 

of  Howard  d.  Rog’crs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  de})iity  State  supcrinbmdent 
of  pii})lic  instruction,  State  of  New  York.  There  had  j)reviously  been 
ai)pointed  two  assistants  in  the  department,  Mr.  Richard  Waterman, 
of  Cdiica^x),  111.,  and  Aliss  Alinnie  Bronson,  of  St.  Paul,  Alinn. 

The  object  in  joining  the  two  (iroui)s  I  and  XVI,  education  and 
social  economy,  under  one  supervision  was  to  keep  as  low  as  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  practical  efficiency,  the  number  of  exhibit  depart¬ 
ments.  Education  and  social  economy  are  both  scientific  su))jects  of  a 
scholastic  nature,  and,  although  totally  diverse  in  aims  and  objects 
and  recpiiring  different  training,  were  for  the  reason  named  joined  in 
one  department. 

Eklucation,  however,  was  emphasized  in  the  appointment  of  the 
director,  who  had  long  been  identified  with  school  interests.  It  became 
necessaiT,  therefore,  for  the  director  to  call  to  his  aid  in  the  social 
economy  section  experts  whose  reputation  and  ability  guaranteed  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  various  subjects  included  under  (Iroup 
XVI,  and  to  reserve  for  himself  the  executive  direction  of  the  group. 

On  account  also  of  the  totalh'  different  natures  of  the  groups,  thew 
will  in  this  report,  with  the  exception  of  so  much  as  refers  to  the 
administration,  finances,  installation,  and  maintenance,  be  treated  sepa¬ 
rate 

The  head((uarters  of  the  United  States  Commission  were  in  Chicago 
and  New  Y"ork,  but  upon  application  to  Commissioner-General  Peck 
bv  the  director,  the  department  of  education  and  social  econonn-  was 
established  at  the  Capitol  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y-  The  reasons  for 
this  were,  brietl\':  (1)  The  director  had  at  his  service  the  machineiy 
of  the  great  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New 
Y^ork;  (2)  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  had  made  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  work  could  be  combined;  (3)  ample 
room  in  the  capitol  was  available  for  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit 
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without  expense  to  the  Commission;  (4)  the  proximity  of  the  great 
educational  centers  of  the  East,  such  as  the  large  universities  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  A^hlshington;  (5)  nearness  to  point  of  ship¬ 
ment,  New  York;  all  of  which  saved  much  time  and  mo'ne}^  to  the 
United  States  Commission. 

GROUP  I— EDUCATION. 

The  interest  felt  in  United  States  educational  circles  that  our  coun- 
tiy  should  have  an  adequate  representation  at  Paris  in  1900  was  very 
strong.  This  was  partly  due  to  our  meager  representation  in  1899, 
and  partly  to  the  results  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1898,  where 
many  of  the  foreign  educational  exhibits,  particularly  those  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Erance,  were  very  instructive..  The  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States,  through  its  leaders,  took  early  steps 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  by  its  extended  influence 
and  comprehensive  machinery  insured  the  lo3^al  support  of  the  school¬ 
men  of  the  country.  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  ^Yashington  was 
also  an  active  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  exhibit.  It 
may  be  asked  why  the  Bureau  of  Education,  like  the  Agricultural 
Dejiartment,  did  not  take  steps  to  secure  in  the  original  law  the  con- 
ti’ol  of  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit,  which  it  undoubtedh^  could  have 
done.  The  answer  as  expressed  by  its  chief  is  that  owing  to  our  fed¬ 
eral  svstem  the  work  could  be  better  controlled  In^  an  officer  of  the 
special  Exposition  Commission,  and  further  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
care  to  undertake  the  work,  not  deeming  that  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment  should  take  upon  itself  the  iirbitraiy  power  of  selection,  and 
necessary  discrimination  between  institutions  and  localities,  which  the 
limited  time  and  space  rendered  necessaiy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Juh^,  1898,  a  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee 
of  five  to  recommend  to  Commissioner-General  Peck  such  measures  as 
would  in  their  opinion  best  promote  the  educational  representation  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  committee  consisted 
of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
E.  Oram  E3Te,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association; 
Newton  C.  Doughert3%  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  Ilk,  and 
ex-president  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  Dr.  James  M. 
Green,  Trenton  Normal  School,  and  C.  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  committee  met  in  New  York 
November  25,  1898.  The  following  advisoiy  committee  was  then 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  assist  the  director  of  the  department 
by  counsel  and  influence  whenever  so  requested: 
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Itlrixori/  roinniiiltr  (ffWotlnuat  ICthtcntioiml  AnH(n''iatiini  on  J‘orin  I'lxpoxitlon. 


.STAT E  SU P ER I NT EN DENTS. 

Name. 

Ollieial  ilcsignation. 

I/H‘ation. 

1.  Charles  R.  Skinner . 

‘2.  N.(\SchaelTer . 

3.  T.  B.  StiK'kwell . 

4.  Alfreil  Bayli.ss . 

h.  G.R.  Glenn . 

6.  L.  1).  Harvty . 

7.  T.J.Kirk . 

8.  Ma.son  Stone . 

y.  R.C.  Barrett . 

10.  J.  W.  .Vbercrombic . 

State  siriierinteiident  public  instruction . 

State  superintendent  laiblicr  instructi<ni . 

Commi.ssioner  public  sch«M»ls . 

State  scImm>1  commissioner . 

State  superintendent  imblic  instruction . 

State  sui»erintendent  i>ublic  instruction . 

Superintendent  of  edtication . 

State  superintendent  public  instruction . 

State  superintendent  education . 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Springlield,  Ill. 
.\tlanta,Ga. 

.Madison,  Wis. 
.•Sacramento,  Cal. 
.Montia'lier,  Vt. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
.Montgomery,  Ala. 

CITY  SrPEUINTENDKNTS. 


1.  Anrfm  Gove . 

2.  C.  M.  Jordan . 

3.  L.H.  Jones . 

4.  Edwin  1*.  Seaver . 

5.  F.  IjonisSoldan . 

(i.  William  II.  Maxwell . 

7.  James  M.  Greenwood - 

8.  W.  N.  Ilailmann . 

y.  Warren  Eastman . 

10.  Edward  Brooks . 


Superintendent  city  schools  . .. 
SiipeVintendent  i>nblic  schools. 
Superintendent  iaiblic .schools. 
Superintendent  public sch(M)ls. 
Superintendent  of  instruction  . 
City  superintendent  of  schools. 
Superintendent  of  city  schools. 
Superintendent  of  in.struction  . 
Superintendent  jmhlic  .sch(H)ls. 
Superintendent  i)uhlic  schools. 


I)enver,  (lolo. 
Minneapolis,  .Minn. 
(Meveland,  Ohio. 
Boston,  Mjiss. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,N.  Y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

New  Orleans,  I.41. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


1.  t'harles  Grandgent 

2.  Seth  IjOW . 

3.  D.C.  Gilman . 

4.  James  H.  Canfield  . 

5.  B.  A.  Hinsdale . 

f).  William  R.  Harper. 

7.  Thomas J.  Conaty. . 

8.  Andrew  F.  West  . . . 
y.  Charles  W.  Dabney 

10.  Andrew  Draper  . 


Profes.sor  Harvard  University . 

Pre.sident  Columbia  University . 

President  Johns  Hopkins  University  . . 

President  Ohio  University . 

President  Michigan  University . 

Pre.sident  Chicago  University.'. . 

Rector  Catholic  University  of  Anieric.i 

Profe.s.sor  Princeton  University . 

President  Tenne.ssee  University . 

President  Illinois  University . 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Wa.shington,D.  C. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Kno.wille,  Tenn. 
Champaign,  Ill. 


REPRP:.SENTATIVES  of  private  and  DENO.MINATIONAL  .SCHOOL.'^. 


1.  Brother  Maurelian . 

2.  Rev.  Jas.  C.  MacKenzie _ 

3.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft . 

4.  Rev.J.S.Coit . 

5.  Cha.s.  H.  Thurber . 


Prc.sident  Christian  Brothers’  College . 

Princiiml  Lawrenceville  School . 

Princijial  Phillips  Academy . 

Principal  St.  Paul’s  .School' . 

Principal  Morgan  Park  Academy . 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lawrenceville,  N.  .1 . 
,  Andover,  Ma.s.s. 

■  Concord,  N,  H. 
Morgan  Park,  Ill. 


NORMAL  .SCHOOLS. 


1.  A.  G.  Boyden . 

2.  L.  C.  Lord . 

3.  A.  S.  Downing . 

4.  Charles  DeGarmo . 

5.  G.  Stanlev  Hall . 

Principtil  State  Normal  ScImm)! . 

President  Stiite  Normal  School . 

Principal  Training  Scho(U  for  Teachers . 

Profe.ssor  Cornell  University . 

President  Clark  University . 

Bridgewater.  Ma.ss. 
Charle.ston,  Ill. 

New  York,N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES. 

1.  Herbert  Putnam . 

2.  F.  M.  Crunden . 

Boston  Public  Library . 1  Boston,  Ma.s.s. 

Pnhlir»  T.ibrnrv  _  -  Kt  \in 

3.  Melvil  Dewey . 

state  Library . 

1  Albany,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

4.  C.  W.  Andrew^ . 

John  Crerar  Library . 

5.  W.I.  Fletcher . 

Amherst  College . 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


Name. 

Otticial  designation. 

Location. 

1.  I)r.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet . 

President  Columbia  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3.  Major  R.  H.  I’ratt . 

4.  Frank  W.  Hall . 

5.  Dr.  Jas.  C.  Carson . 

Superintendent  Indian  School . 

Superintendent  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Superintendent  Syracuse  State  Institute  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 

THE  ARTS. 

1.  .Tames  MacAlister . 

2.  Calvin  M.  Woodward . 

3.  Theodore  C.  Search ' . 

President  Drexel  Institute . 

Director  Manual  Training  School,  Washington 
University. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

4.  Charles  R.  Richards . 

5.  Booker  T.  Washington _ 

Director  deptirtment  manual  training,  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

Principal  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute. 

1  Treasurer  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Fourth  street  and  Montgomery  avenue. 


The  advisory  coiiiinittee  held  one  oeiieral  meeting  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  February,  1000,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The 
general  plan  of  the  exhibit  was  presented  by  the  director,  discussed 
thoroughly,  and  approved  by  the  committee.  All  other  action  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  original  committee 
of  live.  Commissioner-General  Feck  gave  evidence  that  he  highh^ 
appreciated  the  help  thus  rendered  one  of  his  departments  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  through  its  committees. 

THEORY  OF  THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  in  material  interests  in  the  last 
decade,  the  marvelous  exhiliit  in  Chicago,  in  181)3,  of  our  nation’s 
resources,  and  the  general  intelligence  and  alertness  of  our  citizens 
had  awakened  in  foreigners  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  educational 
conditions  which  rendered  possible  this  wonderful  development.  It 
was  recognized  that  Americans  were  appUdng  the  results  of  scientific 
training  in  every  held  of  manufacturing  industry  and  accomplishing 
wonderful  feats  of  engineering  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  par- 
ticularU  ho})ed  that  Avhat  America  exhibited  would  be  not  only  a 
demonstration  of  the  liberal  training  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  of 
the  work  of  universities  and  technical  and  engineering  schools,  and  of 
the  application  of  science  to  useful  arts.  The  director  of  primal'}^ 
education  in  France  said; 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  refers 
to  it  as  more  practical  than  any  other  national  system.  AVe  hope  that  you  will  send 
to  Paris  an  exhibit  containing  an  explanation  of  this  word  practical. 
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'I'lu‘  oducjitiomil  ])0()|)U‘  of  tho  riiitcd  States  d(‘sir(‘d  ahovc^  all  idse  to 
demonstrate  to  lMiroi)e  and  tli(‘  rest  of  tin*  world  the,  laMudieial  i-(‘snlts 
of  onr  liberal  and  elastic  systtmi  of  frta*  i)iil)lie  schools,  which  aim  to 
train  all  puj)ils  alike  for  the  duties  of  citi/enshi})  ratlun*  than  to  train 
for  special  crafts  and  })rofessions.  It  is  the  ])ositive  oi)inion  of  our 
p(‘ople  that  this  liberal  training  is  the  mainsi)rin^»‘ of  the  ‘‘  })racticality  ” 
referred  to  by  the  Fnmch  director,  and  that  the  craft”  or  ‘‘  profes¬ 
sion”  t^rafts  better  in  later  years  from  a  well- nourished  and  well- 
cultured  triudv  than  when  trained  from  the  beginning-  for  a  special 
purpose. 

ddie  exhibit  was  planned  fi’oni  an  absoluteh^  national  point  of  vi(iw. 
It  was  impossible  to  recognize  States  or  any  parts  thereof  as  units.  All 
were  treated  as  contributors  to  the  exhibit  of  the  nation.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  of  little  consecpieuce  to  the  forei^mer  whether  one  of  our  States 
has  a  better  or  worse  educational  system  than  another.  He  looks  upon 
the  Hinted  States  as  a  nation,  and  our  federal  union  is  so  contraiy  to 
his  ideas  of  government  that  he  docs  not  appreciati',  the  powers  exercised 
by  the  ditierent  States  and  their  alisolute  independence  within  certain 
prescribed  s])heres.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessaiy ,  i  n  order  to  present 
an  intelligible  exhibit  to  a  foreign  audience,  to  present  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  a  summary  of  the  best  educational  methods  in  our 
country,  irrespective  of  locality. 

Logically  also  there  was  no  necessity  of  multiplying  localities  ad 
intinitum.’  A  few  judiciousl}"  selected  from  various  sections  could 
demonstrate  our  system  and  methods  as  well  as  inan3\  To  have  had 
more,  would  have  led  to  tiresome  repetition,  destro3XHl  the  perspective, 
and  confused  the  visitor.  IIai)i)ilv  the  spirit  of  loyalt}'  and  mutual 
interest  was  so  strong  in  the  citv  and  State  superintendents  and  heads 
of  institutions  that  a  representative  selection  was  rendered  easv  and 
was  made  without  engendering  friction  or  exciting  envy.  The  exhibits 
both  of  cities  and  institutions  were  separated,  as  seemed  to  be  necessaiy 
to  conform  to  the  plan  of  arrangement,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  scheme  of  showing  step  b}'  step  the  development  of 
our  educational  s\'stem,  from  the  lowest  kindergarten  grade  to  the 
universit}’. 

The  lovalty  and  willing  sacrifice  of  local  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  demands  special  mention  in  this  report.  It  is  no  small  mat¬ 
ter  to  make  only  a  partial  or  incomplete  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  a 
universitv  or  the  eipiipment  of  a  school  system,  even  though  it  be  to 
bring  toward  perfection  the  exhibit  of  a  nation. 

LIMITATIONS. 

Three  things  mav  restrict  the  proper  preparation  of  anv  exhibit,  viz, 
time,  space,  monev.  All  of  these  limitations  had  to  be  met  in  the 
preparation  of  the  United  States  educational  exhibit.  The  department 
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was  created  in  January,  1899.  But  little  over  a  year  remained  before 
the  shipment  of  the  exhibit  to  Paris  was  necessary.  In  this  time  plans 
were  to  be  made,  interest  awakened  in  them,  work  distributed,  and 
material  collected.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  work  was  begun  after 
the  middle  of  the  school  year.  The  complete  work  of  a  class  could 
not  therefore  be  prepared  for  a  year  unless  a  portion  was  done  in  the 
following  autumn.  This  would  necessarily  require  the  work  of  a 
grade  to  be  demonstrated  ])y  two  classes,  and  the  long  break  of  the 
summer  vacation,  with  the  confusion  attendant  upon  graduation  in 
June  and  the  delay  of  reorganization  in  September  would  tend  to  hin¬ 
der  the  preparation  and  cool  the  enthusiasm.  A  full  scholastic  3^ear 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  attempting  to  secure  an  exhibit 
of  school  work  for  an  international  exposition. 

The  onlv  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  the  French,  and  in  the 
Exposition  of  1900  thev  were  two  vears  and  more  in  preparing  mate¬ 
rial.  Their  ‘‘  cahier,”  or  cop3^-book  s3\stem,  renders  it  possible  to  show 
the  work  of  pupils  for  their  full  course  in  the  public  schools,  if  desired, 
and  in  some  instances  this  was  done  in  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

The  limitation  of  space  was  a  more  grievous  burden.  The  United 
States  Avas  so  late  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  French  that  space 
had  been  assigned  all  other  nations,  and  onh^  the  courtes3^of  the  French 
in  reserving  space  in  the  hope  of  our  final  participation  enabled  us  to 
exhiliit  at  all.  There  was,  therefore,  no  opportunit3^  to  agitate  for 
increased  space  until  it  was  so  late  tlait  it  Avoidd  have  beeii  Avell-nigh 
impossible  for  the  French  to  have  granted  it  had  they  been  so  dis¬ 
posed.  Again,  the  French  had  united  in  their  assignments  to  foreign 
nations  space  for  Groups  I  and  III — education  and  liberal  arts — although 
the3^  Avere  totall3"  distinct  in  eveiy  other  feature.  The  space  for  both 
groups  Avas  inadequate,  and  the  pressure  from  commercial  houses  for 
space  in  Group  III  Avas  intense,  and  at  times  menaced  the  prospects  of 
Group  I.  A  satisfactory  adjustment  Avas  final I3"  made  Avhereb3^  Group 
1  took  all  the  gallery  space  in  the  Palace  of  the  Education  and  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  an  additional  space  for  school  books 
and  school  furniture  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

A  careful  estimate  made  1)3"  the  director  in  Januaiy,  1899,  placed 
the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the  department  for  tAVo  3"ears  at  $41,000. 
This  estimate  Avas  thoroughl3"  re\"ised  1)3"  the  director  in  chief  of 
exhibit  departments  and  director  of  affairs  and  placed  at  $42,000. 
AfterAA-ards,  in  the  final  assignments  to  departments,  the  amount  was 
arbitrarih"  placed  at  $35,000.  This  Avas  too  small  an  amount  to  make 
the  best  possil)le  shoAA'ing,  and  Avhen  in  considering  the  plans  for 
installation  it  Avas  decided  to  use  oak  throughout,  the  additional  outlay 
Avas  ap})roved  and  practicalh"  raised  the  appropriation  to  $40,000.  In 
the  last  Congressional  appropriation  the  sum  of  $15,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  necessaiy,  Avas  specialh"  Aoted  fora  negro  exhibit. 
The  sum  total  Avould  undoubted^"  haA  e  been  sufficient  had  there  been 
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iiioiT  time  ill  which  to  organize  the  work  of  th(‘.  depiirtinont,  hut  the 
scant  time  made  larger  exiienditiires  necessary  in  many  cases  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  which  could  have  lieen  done  for  less  money  in  longer 
time.  As  conditions  existed,  at  least  $5,000  more  was  nec(‘ssary  to 
have  properly  ])repared  tlie  exhiliit,  taking  into  account  also  that  the 
State  of  New  York  would  have  assumed  the  cost  of  tin*,  series  of  mono- 
^n-aphs,  as  it  did  in  the  actual  exhiliit. 

In  addition  to  the  (lovernment  funds  the  State  of  New  York  appro¬ 
priated  $10,000  for  the  educational  exhibit  by  chapter  558,  laws  of 
181>0;  and  under  the  supply  bill  of  1000,  $0,555,  or  $10,555  in  all. 
The  State  of  INIassachusetts  from  her  special  State  commission  funds 
appropriated  $7,751.10  for  various  })urposes  connected  with  the  exhibit 
of  the  department  of  education  and  social  economy.  The  California 
commission  also  paid  for  the  preparation  of  much  material,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Group  XVI,  amounting-  in  all  to  about  $500.  Many  of  the 
different  cities  also  appropriated  laro-e  amounts  for  the  preparation  of 
exhibits.  New  York,  for  example,  $10,000;  IViston,  $5,000;  Chicago, 
$5,000;  Albany,  $500,  and  lesser  amounts  in  many  places.  From 
available  information,  it  appears  that  not  less  than  $00,000  was 
expended  on  the  preparation  of  material  outside  of  the  Government 
appropriations. 

FRENCH  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  French  classification  in  Group  I  corresponded  closely,  with  one 
exception,  to  the  accepted  division  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  was  readily  adaptable  thereto.  .  This  exception  was  in  class  2 
where  the  secondaiy  education  of  the  French  did  not  all  correspond 
to  the  American  idea  cooitained  in  that  term.  By  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  France  is  meant  a  course  of  study  from  the  earliest  j^ears 
until  the  university  is  reached,  which  includes  the  classics  and  human¬ 
ities  and  trains  therefor.  The}"  have  a  curriculum  and  administration 
different  from  the  primary  schools,  although  the  ages  of  the  children 
are  parallel.  A  small  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  all  secondary  schools. 
In  the  United  States  by  ‘‘secondary  education”  is  meant  the  four 
years  of  high  school  work,  supplementing  that  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  being  a  continuation  of  the  study  and  discipline  thereof. 

Nevertheless  the  division  called  for  in  the  French  classiffcation  was 
followed,  but  the  distinctive  differences  in  the  national  systems  were 
carefully  pointed  out  and  demonstrated.  The  official  classification  was 
as  follows: 

Group  I. — Education  and  instruction. 

Class  1, — Education  of  the  child — Elementary  instruction — histruction  of  adults. 

Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models, 
arrangement,  and  fittings.  School  furniture.  Educational  appliances  and  books. 
Organizing,  renewing,  and  perfecting  the  teaching  staff.  Management  of  schools: 
Curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  daily  programmes,  etc.  Results  obtained. 
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Class  2. — Secondctrn  education. 

[Secondary  education  of  boys;  classical  education;  modern  education;  education  of  girls.] 

Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models, 
arrangement,  and  fittings.  School  furniture.  Educational  appliances  and  books. 
Organizing,  renewing,  and  perfecting  the  teaching  staff.  Management  of  schools: 
Curricnlnms,  regulations,  methods,  daily  programmes,  S[)ecial  instruction  in  singing, 
gymnastics,  fencing,  and  school  games.  Results  obtained. 

Class  3. — Higher  education. 

Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics  of  higher  education.  Institutions 
for  higher  education.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models,  arrangement,  and  fittings.  Fur¬ 
niture.  Educational  appliances.  Organization  and  renewal  of  the  teaching  staff. 
IManagement  of  colleges.  Universities,  etc.;  curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  etc. 
Results  obtained. 

Scient ijic  i nstitutions. 

Learned  societies.  Investigations  and  publications.  Scientific  expeditions. 

C’lass  4. — Speci(d  education  in  fine  arts.^ 

[Institutions  for  teaching  drawing  and  music.] 

Legi.slation,  organization,  and  general  statistics.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models, 
arrangement,  and  fittings.  Furniture.  Educational  appliances.  Teaching  staff. 
Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  and  methods.  Results  obtained. 

Class  5. — Special  education  in  agricxdture.'^ 

[Higher  or  scientific  education  in  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  and  forestry;  instruction  in  which 
theory  takes  precedence  over  practice;  instruction  in  which  practice  takes  precedence  over  theory; 
practical  instruction  in  apprentice  schools;  special  schools  for  technical  instruction  in  industries 
related  to  farming;  special  agricultural  education  in  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
colleges,  in  schools,  and  in  primary  schools;  instruction  by  consulting  or  A'isiting  professors; 
practical  instruction.] 

Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models, 
arrangement,  and  fittings.  School  furniture.  Educational  appliances.  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  renewal  of  administrative  and  teaching  staff.  Management  of  schools: 
Plans  of  studies,  regulations,  curriculums,  methods,  and  arrangement  of  hours  of 
tvork  (theoretical  course,  exercises,  and  practical  work).  Results  obtained. 

Class  fi. — Special  industrial  and  commercud  education. 

Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics.  Buildings:  Plans  and  models, 
arrangement,  and  fittings.  Furniture.  Educational  appliances.  Teaching  staff. 
Management  of  schools:  Curriculums,  regulations,  methods,  and  arrangement  of 
hours  of  work.  Results  obtained. 

Ill  classes  1,  2,  and  3  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  condition  of  American  education.  In  classes  4,  5,  and  fi, 
however,  the  cramped  space  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  to  give 
a  satisfactory  exhibition.  In  class  4  education  in  tine  arts,  hanging 
space  was  almost  a  necessity.  Portfolios  and  wall  cabinets  were  excel¬ 
lent,  but  larger  pieces  and  all  modeling  were  necessarily  barred.  It  is 


X  Ill  the  distribution  of  exhibits  special  teaching  in  art  Avill  be  placed  next  to  the  group  of  works  of 
art  of  which  it  will  form  the  vestibule. 

2  In  the  distribution  of  exhibits  agricultural  education  may  form  part  of  the  group  of  agriculture. 
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SO  foreign  to  sin  art  jury  to  judofo  of  jinytliinj^  not  spread  liroadly  on 
the  wall  that  it  is  hard  to  convince  them  that  paucity  of  space  does 
not  aroue  paucity  of  material.  Only  three  exhibits  were  entered  in 
class  4,  each  receivino*a  j>()ld  medal. 

Had  the  French  authorities  adhered  to  their  first  determination  as 
published  in  the  classification,  viz,  ^‘In  the  distribution  of  exhibits 
special  teaching-  in  art  Avill  be  placed  next  the  group  of  works  of  art 
of  which  it  will  form  the  vestibule,”  ample  space  woidd  have  been 
available  in  the  Beaux  Arts  building  for  accommodations  for  our  half- 
dozen  leading  schools  of  design  and  art  instruction. 

In  class  5,  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations,  much  was 
expected  of  the  United  States,  and  much  might  have  been  shown,  but 
there  was  the  same  handicap  of  lack  of  space.  It  was  determined  after 
a  conference  between  the  directors  of  agriculture  and  of  education,  to 
leave  the  demonstration  of  special  education  in  agriculture  to  the 
experiment  station  work  as  carried  on  in  the  various  States,  as  this 
must  involve,  if  properl v  graded,  a  resume  of  agricultural  schools 
proper.  There  Avas  ample  space  in  the  agicultural  department  for  the 
installation  of  this  work.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
director  of  agriculture  to  prepare  the  exhibit  and  enlist  the  suppoi*t  of 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Avork  of  this  committee  was  in  nowise  adequate  to  the  responsi- 
bilit}^  placed  upon  them,  and  that  dissensions  and  jealousies  should 
have  been  alloAved  to  jeopardize  a  Avork  of  national  import.  A  mono¬ 
graph,  Avritten  for  the  educational  series  by  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of 
Tennessee,  giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  Avork  of  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  stations,  redeemed  the  class  from  absolute  misrepresentation 
and  placed  our  agricultural  teaching  in  a  proper  light  before  students, 
at  least. 

In  class  6,  commercial  and  special  industrial  teaching  could  only  be 
demonstrated  b}^  a  large  amount  of  space.  We  were  obliged  to  select 
one  institution  as  a  t3q3e  and  shoAV  on  paper  the  organization,  deA^elop- 
ment,  and  scope  of  the  institution.  This  was  unsatisfactory,  but 
imposed  by  the  conditions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sa}"  that  if  ample 
space  had  been  aA^ailable  for  classes  4,  5,  and  6  at  least  six  more  grand 
prizes  could  have  been  obtained  for  Group  I  in  the  United  States 
section. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPACE. 

As  indicated  preAuousl}",  the  assignment  of  space  in  Group  I  was 
arbitraiy  and  made  from  the  AueAvpoint  onl}^  of  securing  the  fullest 
possible  exploitation  of  our  school  and  university  systems,  and  AAuth- 
out  an^^  reference  to  individualities.  At  the  same  time  equity  was 
observed  in  all  assignments,  and  in  nearU  all  cases  those  localities  and 
institutions  which  had  expressed  a  desire  to  exhibit  were  the  ones  to 
which  space  was  assigned  to  represent  some  portion  of  the  exhibit. 
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In  order  to  present  the  most  material  in  the  least  space  the  device 
known  as  the  wing  frame  or  wall  cabinet  was  adopted.  The  style 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  School-Church  Furniture  Company,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  cabinets  were 
of  quartered  oak.  Their  dimensions  were:  Width,  2  feet  9  inches; 
height,  2  feet  11  inches;  depth,  7f  inches.  Each  cabinet  carried 
fifteen  swinging  frames,  in  each  of  which  two  cardboards  22  by  28 
inches  in  size  could  be  placed  back  to  back.  The  28-inch  dimension 
was  the  vertical.  By  utilizing  also  the  back  of  the  case  for  one  card¬ 
board,  and  the  swinging  door  of  the  case  for  two  others,  each  case 
could  be  made  to  cany  88  cardboards  of  the  size  mentioned.  This 
multiplied  the  available  space  by  88  and  in  effect  saved  the  exhibit,  as 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  presented  the  necessary 
material  in  an  attractive  form  by  any  other  method  in  the  space  assigned. 
As  there  was  in  each  cardboard  4.29  square  feet  of  surface,  each  cabi¬ 
net  represented  141.57  square  feet  of  space,  which  was  equivalent  to 
that  much  wall  area.  Again,  the  advantage  of  the  cabinet  was  demon¬ 
strated,  as  all  the  material  was  on  the  ‘‘e3^e  line,”  and  much  more 
readily  observed  than  if  spread  over  the  same  amount  of  fiat  wall. 
A  further  advantage  was  that  a  system  of  drawing,  language  study, 
nature  work,  etc.,  could  be  developed  continuous!}^  in  one  or  more  of 
these  cabinets,  thus  avoiding  both  the  tiresome  method  of  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book,  or  the  exhaustive  process  of  tracing  it  along 
an  extended  wall.  These  cabinets  became  very  popular  among  the 
Exposition  exhibitors,  and  the  “Yankee  device”  was  the  recipient  of 
much  admiration. 

Still  further  to  economize  space,  the  wall  cabinet  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  “unit  of  installation.”  In  other  words,  all  divisions  by  alcoves 
and  the  space  assigned  exhibitors  was  a  multiple  of  the  width  of  the 
wall  cabinet.  All  the  interior  partitions  in  a  section  were  by  the  French 
regulations  limited  to  8  meters  in  height.  The  cabinets  were  2  feet  9 
inches  wide  by  2  feet  11  inches  high.  Their  base  was  placed  3  feet 
from  the  floor,  leaving  8  feet  1  inch  above  the  cabinet  to  the  top  of 
the  partition.  This  space,  9  feet  high  and  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  was 
termed  a  “unit  of  installation.”  The  wall  space  above  the  cabinet, 
3  feet  1  inch  by  2  feet  9  inches,  gave  room  for  some  typical  chart  or 
photograph;  the  wall  cal)inet,  2  feet  11  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches,  with 
its  88  cards,  has  been  sufficiently  described;  6  inches  below  the  cabinet 
was  a  tal)le  top  2  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches,  which  could  be  util¬ 
ized  for  examining  books  or  portfolios,  but  in  some  instances  a  small 
show  case  was  i)laced  in  this  space.  Below  the  table  top  were  three 
l)ookshelves  for  volumes  and  portfolios.  In  several  units  cupboard 
doors  were  fitted  to  this  bookshelf  space  either  for  the  protection  of 
the  better  bound  books,  or  for  the  protection  of  material  stored  therein. 

The  installation  was  of  quartered  oak  throughout,  highly  finished. 
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and  the  lianjjfin^'’  surface  was  covered  with  ^reen  baize.  It  ])rcsented 
ac()ini)act,  rich,  and  dijifnihed  treatment,  which  was  very  much  admired. 
*rhe  ])()undarv  partitions  erect(‘d  l)y  the  Exposition  authorities  were 
5  meters  in  lieit^ht,  and  the  han^inj^  surface  was  corresponding!}' 
increased  on  those  sides.  'Fhe  division  of  the  availa])le  s})ac(‘  so  that 
each  branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  should  have  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  called  for  much  considei’ation.  It  was  held  to  Ik*  ])ai‘amount 
that  our  ])ublic  school  system  should  lx*  thoroiit^hly  exploited,  while 
the  excellent  work  of  our  universities,  professional,  and  t(*chnical 
schools  could  not  at  all  be  sliohtcd.  Inasmuch  as  class  5  was  supj)os(‘d 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Agricultural  buildino-,  class  4  and  class  b 
were  the  only  ones  which  would  sidi'er  materially  under  this  an-anj^e- 
ment.  In  no  way  could  a  division  of  the  space  have  ])een  made  so  as 
to  ^ive  to  those  classes  the  amount  they  could  have  used  to  advanta<^e, 
and  as  they  were  sure  to  sutler  most  seriously  in  any  event  it  was 
deemed  best,  as  already  stated,  to  limit  the  exhibits  in  these  classes  to 
a  few  uidts  of  installation;  enough  merely  to  summarize  or  typify  the 
progress  of  such  schools  in  the  Dnited  States. 

l"pon  the  advice  of  the  advisory  committee  it  was  decided  to  devote 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  available  space  to  the  public  schools,  which 
would  include  classes  1  and  2,  and  50  per  cent  to  higher  education, 
or  class  3.  This  proportion  was,  of  course,  flexible,  and  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  situation  of  the  gallery 
space  the  division  by  departments  was  made  as  follows  (see  floor  plan 
of  Clrou])  1):  For  elementary  education,  class  1,  1,104  scpiare  feet 
(including  1(S0  S(piare  feet  on  Esplanade  des  Tnvalides),  containing 
44  units  of  installation;  for  secondary  education,  class  2,  455  square 
feet  (including  180  sipiare  feet  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides),  con¬ 
taining  13  units  of  installation;  for  higher  education,  class  3,  1,240 
square  feet  (including  180  square  feet  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
and  70  sciuare  feet  in  the  social  economy  building),  containing  43  units 
of  installation;  for  class  4,  education  in  fine  arts,  88  square  feet,  con¬ 
taining  3  units  of  installation;  for  class  0,  commercial  and  industrial 
edu(‘ation,  127  scpiare  feet,  containing  8  units  of  installation.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  assignment  of  space  by  classes: 

Gkoup  1. 


Number 

exhibitors. 

^Square  feet. 

Units  of  in¬ 
stallation. 

Class  1 . 

G8 

1,104 

44 

Class  2 . 

40 

466 

13 

Class  3 . 

55 

1,240 

43 

Class  4  . 

9 

88 

3 

Class  5 . 

4 

Class  6 . 

30 

127 

8 

Total . 

206 

3,025 

111 
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1‘REPARATION  AND  SOURCE  OF  IMATERIAL. 

The  preliminaiy  circulars,  outlining  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit,  the 
limitations  imposed,  and  the  material  desired,  were  sent  out  shortl}^ 
after  the  formation  of  the  department.  (For  full  text  of  all  circulars 
and  circular  letters,  see  appendix  to  report  of  the  director  in  chief  of 
exhibit  departments.)  Circular  No.  1,  containing  the  classification,  the 
g-eneral  of  the  United  States  exhibit,  and  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  could  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  general  invitation  to 
participate,  was  sent  to  all  State  and  city  superintendents  of  schools 
and  to  all  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  and  technical  schools. 
Tlie  invitation  was  sent  forth  thus  generally  so  that  none  might  deem 
themselves  slighted.  As  was  expected,  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
replied  to  the  invitation,  and  of  this  num])er  comparatively  few  even- 
tuall}^  decided  to  exhibit.  It  was  a  natural  process  of  elimination, 
most  acceptable  under  the  limitations.  As  soon  as  the  circulars  had 
been  fairly  sent  forth  the  real  work  began  of  procuring  a  favorable 
response  from  those  institutions  and  localities  whose  excellence  and 
reputation  necessitated  their  representation  in  the  exhibit.  This 
proved  to  be  an  easier  task  than  Avas  at  first  anticipated,  chief!}"  because 
most  of  the  school  superintendents  and  presidents  of  universities 
involved  were  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  consequently 
knew  something  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  exhibit.  The  theory  of 
the  exhibit,  as  preyiousl}"  set  forth,  Avas  accepted  by  all  before  Avhom 
it  was  laid,  and  Avithout  exception  the  ]*esources  of  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  Avere  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  director,  to  be  called  upon  as 
best  suited  his  plans.  It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that,  Avith  such 
unity,  loyalty,  and  willingness  as  was  displayed  by  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  United  States  toAvard  the  Paris  Exposition,  more  space 
could  not  have  been  granted  for  the  exhibit.  Had  this  been  aAiiilable, 
nothing  could  haA"e  preA"ented  an  almost  perfect  epitome  of  the  nation’s 
ed  uca ti o n  al  r eso ur ces. 

When  an  exhibit  was  being  prepared  b}-  a  uniA^ersit}"  or  b}"  a  large 
city,  under  the  super\dsion  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  careful 
directions  Avere  given  as  to  the  form  of  the  material,  the  space  it  Avas 
to  occupy,  the  manner  of  labeling,  shipping,  etc.,  so  that  the  material 
was  sent  directly  to  the  port  of  shipment.  All  other  material  Avas  sent 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  department,  at  the  capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
to  be  Avorked  over  and  conformed  to  the  general  plan  of  the  exhibit. 
Thanks  are  due  tlie  superintendent  of  the  capitol,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bender, 
for  his  courtes}"  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  all  the 
room  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  AA  ork.  From  April,  1899,  to 
January  1,  1900,  a  large  special  force  of  chart  makers,  letterers,  and 
photograph  mounters  AA^as  employed.  This  class  of  work  Avas  placed 
under  the  specific  direction  of  T.  C.  Hailes,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
performed  in  an  artistic  and  tasteful  manner. 
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The  corrospondciuM*  and  hiisinoss  details  were  v(*rv  In^avy  diirinj^  all 
of  the  year  and  iniieh  of  the  eorrespondenee  was  k(*j)t  up  until 

after  the  close  of  the  Kxposition.  'Phe  nuinl)(‘rof  lett^u-s  dictnted  and 
sent  out  during  ISiM)  was  5,750;  durinj^  p,)00,  1,775;  total,  7,525.  This 
does  not  include  the  sendinjj^  out  of  12,000  circulars  and  1,000  circular 
letters.  The  first  lar«>^e  shipment  of  material  from  Albany  took  })lace 
in  November,  ISJIO,  and  the  second  in  January,  10()0;  both  were  for¬ 
warded  by  the  United  Sbites  steamship  (u  uiser  Pralru'. 

PERSONNEL  OF  F0KC;E. 

Durinpf  the  preparatory  })eriod  the  following  foi’ce  was  retrularly 
employed  in  the  Albany  ottices:  Kichard  Wat(‘rman,  jr.,  Minnie  Bron¬ 
son,  and  Ralph  U.  I )out,dierty,  assistants;  Mabel  Martin,  stenoj^rapher, 
and  Dr.  Edward  I).  Jones,  expiud.  In  addition  there  was  the  special 
force  of  chart  makers  and  letterers  already  mentioned,  which  varied 
ac(*ordin^  to  exigencies  from  seven  to  twelve  pc'ople.  In  ()cto})er, 
1SJ>0,  Mr.  Waterman  resij^ned.  The  duties  assigned  to  Miss  Bronson 
were  to  look  after  the  tinancial  affairs  of  the  department  and  to  record 
and  file  all  letters  and  documents.  This  work  she  performed  in  an 
able  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  her  long  experience  in  the  schools 
of  8t.  Paul  rendered  her  a  valuable  adviser  on  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  exhibit  arrangement.  To  Mr.  Dougherty  were  assigned  all 
details  of  shipment,  transportation,  and  installation.  These  duties 
became  very  complex  and  arduous,  especiall}"  after  reaching  France, 
calling  for  much  hard  work,  patience,  and,  good  judgment.  The\" 
were  performed  cheerfully  and  abh\ 

On  Januaiw  25,  11)00,  the  director  established  the  headquarters  of 
the  department  in  the  ofHces  of  the  Commission,  20  Avenue  Rapp, 
Paris,  and  by  the  15th  of  February  all  business  was  carried  on  from 
there.  The  inevitable  addenda  of  l)usiness  which  hung  on  at  Albany, 
and  which  included  the  shipment  of  much  printed  and  miscellaneous 
material,  was  most  ably  looked  after  by  Clark  W.  llallida}’,  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  State  of  New  York,  who  represented 
the  director  in  the  United  States  during  all  of  the  Exposition  period. 

The  force  employed  by  the  department  of  education  and  social  econ¬ 
omy  during  the  Exposition  at  Paris  was  as  follows:  Kalph  L.  Dough¬ 
erty,  promoted  June  15,  11)00,  to  be  assistant  director  of  education  and 
social  economy;  Miss  Bronson,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  as  in 
the  previous  year  and  in  addition  was  of  great  service  as  an  expert  in 
explaining  to  foreign  students  the  intricacies  of  our  educational  s^’s- 
tem;  ^Marion  A.  Silvernail,  expert  assistant  and  confidential  secrebiiw 
to  the  director;  Jeannette  Motiet,  in  charge  of  the  social  economy 
section;  Richard  V.  Keith,  of  Paris,  interpreter  and  general  assistant, 
to  whose  knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  German,  and  to  whose 
skill  in  framing  appeals,  letters,  and  briefs  much  of  the  success  of  the 
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department  before  the  juries  was  due;  Grooms  Bread}-,  j’anitor,  and 
Joseph  Syoren,  night  guard.  I  take  great  pleasure  also  in  highly 
commending  Allan  Hopkins,  of  the  American  guard  force,  who  was 
detailed  for  service  in  Group  I  during  the  summer,  and  who,  by  his 
interest  in  the  exhibit  and  by  the  conscientious  and  courteous  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties,  did  much  to  make  the  exhibit  attractive  and 
instructive. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibits  there  were  also  a  number  of  persons 
sent  l)y  the  exhibitors  to  represent  them.  The  board  of  education  of 
New  York  City  sent  Associate  Superintendent  Schauffler  from  April 
to  July  and  Associate  Superintendent  Haaren  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  through  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  Paris  Exposition  managers,  was  represented  by  Supt.  George  E. 
Gay,  of  Malden,  Mass.,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Denver  was  represented  a  portion  of  each  day  by  Miss  Emeroy 
Havens,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Denver  public  schools;  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  during  July  and  August,  l)y  Prof.  R.  H.  Milliken,  of  the 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory;  the  American  Library  Association  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Harrison,  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Exposition,  and  by  Miss  Plummer,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  the  second  half.  The  negro  exhibit,  of 
which  a  special  report  will  be  made,  was  in  charge  of  T.  J.  Calloway, 
special  agent. 

This  large  staff  of  the  Commission,  with  other  representatives,  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Erench  and  other  nationalities  and  favorably 
commented  on  in  the  public  press  and  private  circles.  To  quote  the 
language  of  the  Revue  Pedagogique  on  the  point: 

An  exhibit,  above  all  a  foreign  exhibit,  when  it  is  rich  and  coinj)rehensive,  has 
great  need  of  attendants  to  explain  it,  to  present  it  to  the  visitors  by  directing  their 
observations  and  by  aiding  them  to  observe  among  the  myriad  of  objects  everything 
new  to  them.  In  this  respect  also  the  Americans  excelled.  One  did  not  enter  their 
home  as  in  a  mill.  Persons  are  found  there  to  whom  to  speak;  obliging  attendants, 
some  of  whom  speak  French  as  readily  as  English,  both  men  and  women,  who 
do  graciously  the  honors  of  the  house. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  home  very  tastily  installed  in  five  or  six  spacious  salons.  Along  the  front 
of  the  gallery  where  it  is  situated  is  a  fayade  light  and  graceful,  the  beautiful  work 
of  an  American  architect.  f)n  the  outside  panels  of  this  fayade  are  placed  drawings 
from  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  It  is  a  veritable  palace,  a  marvel,  which, 
with  its  foyers  and  its  rich  decorations,  has  the  air  of  a  theater,  an  opera.  *  *  * 

INSTALLATION  AND  FAgADES. 

Having  determined  upon  the  form  of  installation  as  indicated  on 
page  — ,  the  material  and  construction  Avere  next  to  be  considered. 
Nothing  less  than  a  rich,  dignitied  treatinent  Avas  in  keeping  with  the 
subject.  The  best  Avood  for  this  purpose  was  quartered  oak,  and  of 
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this  the  units  of  instalhition  were  inade.  Th(‘  harit^inj^  surface*  of  the 
partitions  was  constructed  of  pine  covered  l)y  a  f^reen  })urlap  of  fine 
quality.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  linoleum  of  a  very  dark  j^reen 
shade,  and  the  whole  effect  was  artistic,  (piiet  and  rich.  A  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Duryea  Pott<*r,  of  Nc'w  York  C/ity,  under 
which  they  furnished  all  the  oak  work  and  j)artitionin<(,  irjcludin^  hur- 
laps  and  wall  cabinets  (purchased  from  the  New  Jersey  School-CJiurch 
Furniture  Company),  set  up  complete  in  Paris  for  the  sum  of 
'File  woodwork  was  carried  from  New  York  to  Havre  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  cruiser  free  of  charge.  This  contract  insured  pronn)t  delivery 
of  the  material  and  its  proper  construction  before  the  Exposition 
bewail,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  depending  on  foreign  workmen 
and  contractors.  The  fac/ade  of  the  educational  section  was  very 
beautiful  and  striking,  and  was  designed  by  Louis  Millet,  of  Chicago. 
The  treatment  was  of  the  new  art,  and  many  Sullivanesque  touches 
were  observable  throughout.  The  facade  was  constructed  of  sbiff  and 
porous  tile,  painted  a  rich  old  ivory  color.  Six  lai*ge  panels  on  the 
front  were  occupied  by  six  frames  of  architectural  drawings  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  com])ining  a  most  beautiful 
effect  Avith  exhibit  utility. 

SHIPITN(}  AND  INSTALLATION. 

The  first  shipment  of  goods  for  the  Department  Avas  on  the  United 
States  cruiser  Prairie  December  2,  1899.  It  consisted  of  all  Avood- 
work  and  installation  material  under  the  Duryea  Potter  contract  and 
21  cases  of  exhilnts,  or  145  cases  in  all. 

The  second  shipment  Avas  made  on  the  second  trip  of  the  Prairie^  in 
JanuaiT,  11U)(),  and  consisted  entirely  of  exhibit  material,  aggregating 
232  cases.  Notice  had  been  given  to  exhibitors  that  all  exhibits  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  NeAv  York  Avarehouse  prior  to  the  second  sailing  of  the 
Prairie  Avould  be  transported  at  (government  expense.  The  remain¬ 
ing  shipments,  after  the  second  sailing  of  the  Prairie^  Avere  of  printed 
material  and  delayed  exhibits.  The  total  tonnage  is  set  forth  in  the 


appended  table: 

Xiinil)er  packajjes  shipped  by  Prairie .  377 

Number  packages  shipped  by  other  A^essels .  382 

Total .  759 

Weight  of  material  shipped  l)y  Prairie . jxumds. .  51, 195 

Weight  of  material  shipi>ed  by  other  A’essels . do _  58,415 

Total  tonnage . do _ 109,610 

(Or  54.8  tons.) 


All  shipments  made  subsequently  to  the  sailing  of  the  Prairie  in 
January  Avere  much  delaA^ed,  first  on  account  of  the  congestion  of 
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material  in  New  York,  goods  often  having  to  lie  over  one  or  two  sail¬ 
ings  before  room  could  be  found  for  them,  and,  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  total  inabilit}^  of  the  French  sailing  companies  to  meet  the 
transportation  problem  from  the  seaboard  to  Paris.  The  distance 
was  not  over  150  miles,  yet  trains  were  broken  at  three  different 
points,  cars  sidetracked  and  neglected,  and  it  was  only  by  maintaining 
a  system  of  inspection  at  all  the  chief  points  on  the  road  that  we  were 
able  to  keep  a  recoixl  of  our  (jases  and  to  push  forward  the  shipments. 
Once  within  the  grounds,  the  delay  was  fully  as  exasperating,  and  the 
work  of  unloading  cars  and  delivering  goods  on  space  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory.  Many  cars  were  unloaded  by  our  own  guards  rather 
than  to  await  the  dilatoiy  action  of  the  manutention  service  provided 
by  the  Exposition  authorities. 

Six  weeks  was  an  average  time  elapsing  between  the  sending  of  a 
shipment  from  New  York  and  its  receipt  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
The  congestion  of  freight  and  express  traffic  continued  till  well  into  the 
summer.  All  of  these  hindrances  militated  against  the  entire  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  installation  and  placing  of  exhibits  by  April  15,  the  opening 
day.  In  this,  however,  every  nation  was  our  companion,  and  France, 
the  home  nation,  was  one  of  the  most  backward  in  the  tinal  preparation 
of  the  space  in  her  own  section. 

The  space  assigned  the  United  States  in  classes  111  and  112,  hygiene 
and  charities,  was  not  surrendered  to  us  for  occupation  until  about 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  opening,  and  as  a  consequence  little 
more  than  the  installation  could  be  erected.  It  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  rely  on  American  workmen  to  do  the  required  work,  or  we 
should  have  been  hopelessly  behind.  No  other  workmen  could  be 
trusted  to  do  a  full  day’s  work,  to  work  faithful  1}^  if  left  fora  moment 
without  supervision,  and  no  other  workmen  could  be  persuaded  to 
work  overtime  in  an  emergency. 

The  entire  woodwork  of  Group  T,  Group  XVI,  and  Classes  111-112 
was  erected  b}^  Duryea  &  Potter,  New  York  City,  who  sent  their  own 
workmen  for  the  purpose.  The  facade  of  Group  I  was  erected  by 
John  Klee  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  facades  of  Group  XVI  and  Classes 
111-112  were  erected  by  Mertz  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  educational  exhibit.  Group  I,  was  read}’  for  inspection  on  April 
15,  although  much  material  was  rearranged  and  put  in  place  after¬ 
ward.  The  social  economy  section.  Group  XVI,  and  hygiene  and 
charities.  Classes  111-112,  were  ready  by  May  1. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EXIIIRITS. 

in  order  to  secure  coherence  and  a  perfect  gradation  through  the 
exhibit  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  eight  cities  were 
specially  invited  to  prepare  material  which  should  illustrate  their 
course  of  study  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  through  the 
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eiyfht  3'OJirs  of  |)i  iin}iiT  and  ^raininar  soIjooI  work  mid  tlio  four  yoars 
of  liit^^h-Hchool  work,  d'luvso  cities  w(*re  Boston,  Ni‘W  ^  ork,  Cliicat^o, 
and  St.  Louis  of  the.  lar^iu*  class;  and  Alhan\’,  N(‘wark,  Oiualia,  and 
Denver  of  tlie  smaller  class.  4'he  work  was  divided  into  four-year 
periods.  All  of  the  tirst  four  years’  work,  or  the  primary  schools, 
was  placed  in  alcove  1;  all  of  the  second  four  years’ work,  or  j^rammar 
grades,  in  alcove  2;  and  the  third  four  years’  work,  or  high-school 
grades,  in  alcove  3.  B3'  this  means  tlie  identity  of  a  city’s  exhibit  was 

more  nearly  preserved,  although  this  was  a  minor  consideration,  and 
it  was  rendered  easier  fctl*  the  student  to  trace  the  development  oif  a 
suliject  through  the  grades.  It  was  found  with  the  space  at  hand  that 
division  by  3'ears,  as  would  theoretically  have  Ikhmi  correct,  or  in  other 
words,  division  into  twelve  sections  each  containing  one  year’s  work, 
instc'ad  of  three  sections  each  containing  four  }"ear’s  work,  would  have 
given  too  much  of  a  piecemeal  character  to  the  exhibit  and  endangered 
its  continuity  and  interest.  With  more  space  at  one’s  disposal,  how¬ 
ever,  this  could  be  done,  as  there  Avould  be  room  enough  to  give  to 
each  3^ear’s  work  a  distinct  character. 

The  exhibit  prepared  liy  each  of  the  eight  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  Omaha,  which  confined  itself  to  the  exhaustive  presentation  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  geograph}^  illustrated  the  w  ork  of  a  class  in  each 
subject  in  each  year  of  the  course.  Au  outline  of  the  w  ork  was  given 
in  the  wall  cabinets — enough  to  satisf}"  the  average  visitor — and  in  the 
volumes  and  portfolios  it  w^as  [iresented  exhaustivel3\ 

The  exhibits  of  other  localities  were  arranged  in  the  proper  alcove 
in  accordance  w  ith  the  nature  of  the  material  presented.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  exhibit  occupied  the  first  three  units  of  installation  in  the 
primarv  alcove,  and  was  made  1)3^  Boston,  Newark,  and  Rochester, 
w  ith  the  practical  appliances  of  a  kindergarten  furnished  b3"  the  Mil- 
ton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  nature  of  the  exhibits  made  by  the  eight  cities  was  similar,  but 
man3^  ingenious  and  attractive  W'a3's  were  found  in  presenting  the 
material,  w  hich  wxnt  far  to  relieve  the  disphu^  of  the  monotoin'  often 
characterizing  like  exhibitions. 

Besides  the  eight  cities  mentioned,  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  made  special  exhibits,  as  provided  1)3^  special  legislative 
approjiriations.  The  Paris  Exposition  commission  for  Massachusetts 
secured  Supt.  George  Pk  Ga3%  of  ]\Ialden,  Mass.,  to  prepare  the 
exhibit.  Seven  units  of  space  were  assigned  that  State  in  the  ele- 
inentaiy  and  secondarv  alcoves,  and  the  material  contributed  b3" 
Springfield,  AVest  Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Somerville, 
and  Malden  was  among  the  finest  in  the  department.  The  New  York 
State  appropriation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  this 
department.  The  greater  portion  was  used  for  the  publication  of  the 
series  of  monographs  hereinafter  described. 
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Three  speeial  features  in  classes  1  and  2  demand  notice.  The  first  was 
the  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  illustrating  methods  of 
nature  study.  This  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  and 
through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  that 
department  in  the  normal  school,  and  attracted  wide  attention  by  the 
originalit}"  of  the  inductive  methods  employed  and  the  practical  nature 
of  the  experimental  and  laboratory  work.  This  exhibit  was  particu¬ 
larly  requested  by  the  French  ministry  of  public  instruction  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition; 

The  second  was  the  series  of  photographs  prepared  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Powell,  of  AVashington,  D.  C.,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
illustrate  by  means  of  photographs  the  actual  working  of  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools.  Three  units  were  occupied  by  the  exhibit,  one  each 
for  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments.  The  result 
was  a  remarkable  success,  astonishing  even  to  Americans  and  almost 
incomprehensible  to  foreigners.  The  class-room  scenes,  laboratory 
exercises,  nature  and  art  study  in  fields  and  museums  were  all  repro¬ 
duced  so  vividly  and  clearly  that  the  exhibit  was  one  of  the  finest 
demonstrations  conceivable  of  the  possibilities  of  our  school  system. 

The  third  was  the  projectoscope  exhibition  of  New  York  City,  illus¬ 
trating  school  activities,  such  as  fire  drills,  morning  assemblies,  dis¬ 
missals,  gymnastics,  playground  sports,  laboratory  work,  kindergarten 
games,  etc.  There  were  sixteen  moving  pictures  in  all,  each  lasting 
about  three  minutes.  This  work  was  done  at  the  P]dison  laboratory. 
The  development  of  the  idea  and  the  successful  securing  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  various  schools  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  asso¬ 
ciate  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  boroughs.  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  Schaufller.  The  exhibitions  were  given  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  palace  of  social  economy,  where  electric  connections  were  avail¬ 
able.  Each  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a  phonograph  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  choruses  actually  sung  by  the  pupils,  or  the  music  played 
by  instruments,  whenever  the  exercise  or  drill  was  accompanied  by 
music.  At  the  first  exhibition  a  formal  reception  was  given,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  international  jury  and  the  officials  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  were  invited.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  success  and  was  very 
highly  commended  by  the  “Revue  Pedagogique.”  Dr.  Schauffler  was 
succeeded  in  July  by  Associate  Superintendent  Haaren,  of  Brooklyn, 
under  whom  the  exhibitions  were  given  till  September  1.  After  this 
date  they  were  discontinued,  as  the  New  York  schools  opened  at  that 
time  and  no  one  could  be  delegated  to  continue  the  work.  It  was  a 
most  commendable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  City  school 
authorities,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  their  energy  and  patriotism. 
It  was  a  splendid  object  lesson  to  present  to  Europe  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  our  schools,  and,  above  all,  the  intelligent,  independent,  and  manly 
bearing  and  appearance  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  schools’^  of  this 
country. 
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IIIOIIER  EI)L(’ATION. 

In  tli(‘  jirnui^i‘iii(*nt  of  tho  exhibits  in  class  a  still  iiiori*  radical 
step  was  taken.  Tin'  I'xhihit  was  divi(h‘d  into  (U'partinents,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (Jeneral  coui‘s(*s — })hilosopliy,  socioloj^y  and  history,  lanj^naj^e 
and  lit(*ratiir(‘,  pure  scicniee,  tiin*.  arts;  sjH'cial  and  tt'chnical  courses — 
education,  law,  medicine,  theolot»-y,  en<^irje(‘rin^,  arcdiitectun*,  a<^ri- 
eulture,  and  other  speeial  hranclu's.  The  mor(‘  promihiMit  universities 
were  invited  to  eontrihut(‘  to  one  or  more  dei)artm(Mits  as  they  mi^ht 
choose,  preference  heinji^  ^iven  perhaps  to  those  in  which  th(‘y  deemed 
themselv’es  particularly  strong  or  well  lifted  to  hrin^  out  sonn*  sp(‘cial 
and  salient  feature.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  universiti(‘s  pre¬ 
pared  special  work  at  the  recpiest  of  the'  diix'ctor,  in  ord(u*  to  round  out 
certain  departments  and  to  preserve*-  the  symmetry  of  the  exhibit. 
The  innovation  proved  a  success,  and,  curiously  enouo’h,  did  not  seem 
to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  institutions,  although  their  exhibits, 
as  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  might  be  scattered  through  live  departments. 
The  advantage  lav  iu  the  fact  that  a  foreigner,  wishing  to  know  what 
was  being  done  in  any  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  a  special 
study  or  field,  could  find  in  one  place  all  the  availa])le  data  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  there  were  illustrated  the  most  advanced 
work  and  processes  in  all  the  great  faculties  or  departments  in  our 
American  universities,  and  all  combined  gave  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  field  occupied  and  the  work  carried  on  ])y  any  one  of  these  great 
institutions.  Brevity  and  comprehensiveness  were  both  subserved. 
It  is  (piite  possible  that  in  a  national  exposition  this  scheme  might  not 
be  advisable,  but  for  an  international  exposition,  where  we  are  a  visit¬ 
ing  nation,  1  am  tirml}"  of  the  opiidon  after  the  experience  of  Paris, 
190b,  that  it  is  the  only  logical  and  scientitic  method  of  presenting 
education  from  a  national  standpoint  to  a  foreign  audience. 

In  correspondence  with  the  various  universities  the  following  out¬ 
line  for  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  Avork  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  uid versify  Avas  sent  out: 

MATERIAL  WHICH  MAY  RE  PREPARED  FOR  UNIVER.SITV  DEPARTMENT  EXHIBITS. 

1.  Cluirt.s  showiiif^  in  full  the  courses  of  study,  equipment,  etc. 

2.  (Graphics  showing  growth  of  department  or  other  interesting  facts  germane  to 
the  subject. 

3.  Photographs  of  interior  views  of  libraries,  consultation  rooms,  class  rooms,  lab¬ 
oratories,  faculty  rooms,  etc. 

4.  Publications  of  faculty  connected  Avith  department. 

5.  Publications  of  university. 

6.  Theses  of  students,  graduates,  or  undergraduates. 

7.  Description  of  special  methods  of  instruction  (charts,  and  typcAvritten  or  printed 
monographs). 

8.  Records  or  results  of  special  investigations  made  under  auspices  of  department. 

9.  Catalogues,  year  books,  etc. 
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The  j)riiicipal  participants  in  the  higher  education  section  were  as 
follows:  In  philosophy,  Wellesley  College  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  latter  exhibit  was  devoted  particularly  to  archaeology, 
under  the  a])le  supervision  of  Prof.  Stewart  Culin.  The  exhibit 
occupied  four  units  of  installation.  In  sociology  and  history,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ATisconsin  and  Bryn  Mawr.  In  language  and  literature, 
Wellesley,  Chicago,  and  Columbia.  Wellesle}^  gave  in  full  the  work 
of  the  English  literature  department,  Chicago  the  works  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  and  Columbia  the  work  of  its  library  and  its  interrela¬ 
tion  to  all  the  faculties.  In  pure  science,  Harvard  took  the  subject  of 
astrononi}",  and  the  exhi])it  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  occup3dng 
three  units  of  installation,  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  C.  Pickering,  was  the  most  scientific  and  complete  presentation  of 
any  subject  in  the  exhibit.  Johns  Hopkins  UniversiW  took  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  geology,  the  biological  sciences  in  relation  to  medicine,  and 
physics.  Yale  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)  demonstrated  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Edward  C.  Beecher  the  work  of  its  paleontological 
department.  Chicago  University  exhibited  several  pieces  of  ph^^sical 
apparatus  invented  by  Professor  Michelson,  notably  the  harmonic 
analyzer  and  the  interferometer.  The  University  of  AYisconsin  sent 
work  in  chemistry.  In  fine  arts,  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New 
York  City,  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  the  Boston  Normal  Art 
School  each  filled  one  unit  of  installation.  Their  work  compelled  the 
admiration  of  the  art  juiy,  which  particularly  commented  on  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  the  drawing  and  designing.  In  law,  the  charts  and 
publications  of  the  Harvard  and  Columbia  law  schools  formed  the  main 
portion  of  the  exhibit,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  series  of  general 
charts  prepared  b}"  the  department.  In  theology  w  as  shown  a  series  of 
charts  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  together  with  general  charts 
and  publications  prepared  and  collected  hj  the  department.  In  medi¬ 
cine  there  was  unfortunately  a  break  in  the  continuity.  B^^  a  misunder¬ 
standing  it  was  supposed  that  a  prominent  universit}"  w  as  preparing  a 
systematic  exhibit  in  some  branches  of  medicine,  and  not  until  near  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remed^^  the  matter, 
was  it  found  otherwise.  By  the  aid  of  the  newl^^-published  work, 
“Professional  Education  in  the  United  States,”  prepared  b}^  James 
Russell  Parsons,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  enough 
data  w'as  at  hand  to  make  a  respectable  chart  exhibit;  and  this,  with 
the  special  monograiJis  furnished  ])y  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinaiy  surgery, 
saved  the  da3\  In  engineering  and  architecture,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Cornell  University  prepared  splendid 
exhibits,  occiqying  five  units  of  installation.  In  the  science  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  State  normal  schools  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City,  the  School  of  Pedagog}^ 
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of  New  York  rnivt*rsitv,  the.  'reaeliers’  College,  New  York  (Jity,  and 
the  psyeholo^^ical  faculty  of  Coliiinhia  I’niversity,  contril)iit(‘(l  cai'efiilly 
prepared  exhibits,  occupying  in  all  seven  units  of  installation.  This 
portion  of  the  exhibit  was  particularly  instructive  to  foreij^^n  t(‘achers, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  frecpiented  places  in  the  scadion. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  university  section  wliicii  atti*act(‘d  wide* 
attention  was  the  physical  ai)i)aratus  exhibit(‘d  by  Professor  Rowlands, 
ofdohns  Hoi)kins  rniversity,  and  Ibofessor  Michelson,  of  the  Kyer- 
son  laboratory,  Chicago  University.  Yhe  former  exhibited  his  well- 
known  ditlraction  oratin^s  and  a  series  of  fourteen  photoj^raphs 
representing^  the  entire  solar  spectrum.  The  jury  granted  a  special 
j^rand  [)rize  to  Professor  Rowlands,  although  one  had  already  been 
given  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Among  the  instruments  exhibited  by 
Ryerson  laboratory  were  the  harmonic  analyzer  and  the  interferometer. 

l)ei)utations  from  the  scientific  congresses,  which  were  held  during 
the  month  of  August  at  the  Sorbonne,  visited  the  exhibit  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  examining  and  reporting  ui)on  these  instruments.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Milliken,  of  the  Ryerson  laboratory,  was  in  attendance  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  by  his  explanations  did  much  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  exhibit,  not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  scientist. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  made  by  Harvard  University  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  there  were  sent  1)}^  the  Agassiz  ^luseum  sixteen 
specimens  of  the  Blaschka  glass  models  of  flowers  taken  from  the  Ware 
collection.  They  made  a  most  attractive  display  and  were  the  objects 
of  much  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  The  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  flowers  is  a  secret  one,  and  their  absolute  likeness  to  the  natural 
flower  is  marvelous.  No  special  award  was  conferred  on  this  collection 
and  its  recognition  formed  a  part  of  the  general  award  to  Harvard 
University.  The  exhibit  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  was  so  com})lete 
and  scientific  in  its  character,  illustrating  as  it  did  the  most  advanced 
work  in  astronomic  research  carried  on  in  this  country,  that  the  supe¬ 
rior  jury,  ui)on  a})plication,  separated  it  from  the  University  exhibit 
and  awarded  it  a  distinctive  grand  prix. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEIIE. 

Connecting  the  secondaiy  school  exhibit  with  the  university  exhibit 
was  an  alcove  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  typical  American 
college.  Our  college  work  lies  entirely  without  the  line  of  education 
as  understood  in  Europe.  The  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
France  covers  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  in  America,  plus  the 
freshmen  and  a  part  of  the  sophomore  years  of  our  college  curriculuins. 
There  is  no  intermediate  step  between  the  secondaiy  school  work  of 
France  and  the  university.  With  us  there  are  at  least  two  years  of 
intermediate  work,  liberal  and  liroadening  in  its  character,  covering 
the  junior  and  senior  years  of  our  college  courses.  In  the  opinion  of 
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American  educators  this  liberal  training  before  the  special  Avork  in 
the  university  is  begun  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  student.  Natu¬ 
rally,  hoAveyer,  the  Avork  of  our  college  is  not  Avell  understood,  except 
by  those  Europeans  AA'ho  have  given  our  system  of  education  careful 
study.  The  chief  exhibitors  in  this  college  alcove  Avere  Princeton, 
Lehigh,  and  the  arts  departments  of  Harvard  and  California.  The 
SocietA^  of  Collegiate  Ahumue  also  prepared  an  exhibit  occupying  one 
unit  of  installation,  an  Inch  coAxred  the  Avork  of  Avomen’s  colleges  in 
America.  All  of  the  colleges  represented  by  the  society  contributed 
material  for  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit.  The  chairman  of  the 
Exposition  committee  of  the  Societ}^  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  Avas  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  IIoAve,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Avhose  discrimination  and 
good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  material  Ave  Avere  much  indebted. 
The  only  other  exhibit  in  the  college  alcove  Avas  a  senes  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  occupying  one  unit  of  installation,  and  illustrating  the  athletic 
games  and  sports  practiced  in  American  colleges.  This  proA^ed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  sections  of  the  exhibit,  and  Avas  not  only  an 
attractiAX  feature  but  instructive  as  Avell  to  European  educators.  The 
director  Avas  enabled  to  make  this  exhibit  through  the  courtesy  of 
J.  L.  Hemment,  of  NeAV  York  City,  Avhose  success  Avith  instantaneous 
photographs  of  college  sports  is  Avell  knoAv  n.  Ba-  means  of  the  great 
number  of  negatiA^es  in  his  possession,  taken  during  the  last  ten  years, 
it  Avas  possible  to  give  a  series  of  photographs  covering  A^ery  com¬ 
pletely  the  progress  of  the  games  of  baseball  and  football  or  of  a  boat 
race  or  track  athletics.  The  overAvhelming  victories  Avon  by  the 
American  athletes  at  the  Olympic  games  held  in  Paris  during  the 
Exposition  demonstrated  clearly  the  spirit  and  training  of  American 
athletics  and  gave  to  our  exhibit  a  peculiar  interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ALCOVE. 

One  other  alcove  remains,  Avhich  contained  in  part  the  exhibits  of 
class  6,  commercial  and  industrial  schools.  In  addition  to  these  exhib¬ 
its,  for  Avhich  only  typical  schools  could  be  selected,  there  Avas  placed 
in  this  alcove  the  exhibit  of  the  Columbian  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  AVashington,  D.  C.,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  Overbrook, 
Pa.  The  French  system  of  classification  placed  the  instruction  for 
defectiA^es  in  class  112,  charities,  but  on  application  to  the  French 
authorities  these  schools  AA^ere  transferred  to  Group  I,  so  far  as 
the  actual  location  of  the  exhibit  Avas  concerned,  in  the  United  States 
section,  on  the  ground  that  Ave  consider  the  education  of  defective  chil¬ 
dren  a  State  duty  and  a  State  charge,  Avhich  in  no  Avise  comes  under  | 
the  head  of  charities.  The  overffoAV  exhibit  of  these  schools,  consist¬ 
ing  of  contributions  from  the  Omaha  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  ImproA^ed  ' 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Avas  placed  in  class  112, 
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In  tho  inisfi'lhiiu'oiis  alcove  was  also  exhibited  the  work  of  the  Indian 
schools  of  this  country,  as  prepared  hy  the  Indian  Hur(‘au  at  Wash- 
in^^ton.  This  occu})ied  three  units  of  installation  and  pres(‘nt(‘d  in  a 
compact  form  the  efforts  of  the  (Jovernment  to  educate  its  Indian 
wards.  'Hie  remainder  of  the  alcove  was  ^iven  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Kducation  and  to  the  Con^a-essional  Library.  The  former 
exhibit  consisted  of  a  complete  set  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  last  ten  years.  The  latter  exhibit  consisted  of  photo^rajdis  of  the 
Conj^ressional  Library,  comprising  the  reading  rooms,  wall  decorations, 
etc.  This  was  also  supplemented  b}^  a  portfolio  of  administrative 
blanks,  showing  the  working  of  the  library. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Space  was  not  available  in  the  educational  section,  Group  I,  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  American  Library  Association,  which  fell  under  class  8. 
By  consent  of  the  French  authorities  this  exhibit  Avas  transferred  to 
the  social  economy  building,  where  it  occupied  an  alcove  containing 
seven  units  of  installation.  In  this  alcove  Avas  presented  a  very  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  illustrating  the  most  improA^ed  methods  of  American 
libraiy  management  and  library  economics.  The  exhibit  Avas  planned 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Library  x4ssociation,  of  which 
Mr.  AndreAvs,  of  the  John  Crerar  Libraiy,  of  Chicago,  Avas  chairman. 
The  exhibit,  hoAvever,  was  prepared  under  arrangement  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  NeAv  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  actual 
preparation  of  the  exhibit  AV'as  supervised  ])y  Miss  Florence  AVood- 
Avorth,of  the  NeAV  York  State  Library  statf.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  AndreAV  Carnegie,  a  representative  of  the  library  association 
Avas  kept  in  Paris  throughout  the  Exposition  period.  For  the  first 
three  months  this  representative  Avas  Mr.  ,J.  L.  Harrison,  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  and  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
Exposition  Miss  4Iai-v  Plummer,  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  EXHIBIT. 

One  unit  of  installation  in  the  educational  section,  Grou])  I,  was 
occupied  b}'  the  Cercle  Franyais  of  IlarAard  University.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  society  to  promote  the  knoAvledge  of  French  among  its 
members  by  debates  held  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  language  and  letters  b}- 
presenting  every  year  a  number  of  French  plays  in  the  original.  In  the 
exhibit  was  illustrated  the  organization  and  motives  of  the  society,  and 
the  SA’stem  of  annual  lectures  by  some  noted  Frenchman  in  the  chief 
university  centers  of  the  country.  Photographs  and  illustrative  scenes 
of  the  French  plays  by  the  Haiward  association  Avere  also  a  feature  of 
the  exhibit.  This  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed  through  the 
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ertorts  and  liberality  of  flames  Hazen  Hyde,  of  New  York  City,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  societ}".  It  is  owing  to  his  etforts  that  the 
students  at  Harvard,  and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  have  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  such  men  of  the  French  world  of  letters 
as  MM.  Doumic,  Rod,  and  de  Kegnier. 

nOOK-PUHLISlIIN(}  CXIMI’ANIES. 

It  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  commercial  side  of  education  in 
the  si)a(*e  assigned  in  Group  I.  It  was  absolutel}^  necessaiy  to  use 
eveiy  foot  of  this  available  space  to  show  the  development  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions.  After  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  various  plans  and  spaces  there  was  finally  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  educational  section  540  square  feet  in  the  United  States  section 
in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  Of  this  space,  300  square  feet,  20  by 
15,  was  given  to  the  American  School  Furniture  Company  for  the 
exhibit  of  desks,  chairs,  and  other  school  furniture.  The  remaining 
240  feet  available  was  not  contiguous  to  the  300  feet  granted  the 
furniture  company,  but  was  in  a  more  desirable  situation  upon  the 
main  aisles  of  the  building.  Here  were  placed  the  exhibits  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. ,  of  New  York  City;  the  Prang  Educational  Compan}^  of 
New  York  and  Boston;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Denton 
Brothers,  of  Wellesle}^  and  the  Foote  Mineral  Compan}-,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  All  of  these  firms  made  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits  and 
received  high  recognition  from  the  international  juries. 

This  section  of  the  educational  exhibit  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Skinner,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  department  during  the  period  of  preparation,  but  who  was 
employed  during  the  Exposition  period  by  the  book  companies  above 
mentioned. 

The  American  Book  Coinpaii}^,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  only 
other  concern  that  exhibited  in  this  line,  had  its  cases  placed  lengthwise 
in  the  main  aisle  of  the  educational  section.  Group  I.  This  exhibit  Avas 
very  complete,  comprising  over  600  volumes  of  school  publications, 
and  the  entire  exhibit  Avas  presented  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  to 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  France. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  educational  section  Avas  a  series  of 
tAventy  graphic  charts,  each  26  by  40  inches  in  size.  The  data  for 
these  charts  Avas  furnished  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  arrangement  in  graphic  form  and 
the  execution  of  the  Avork  Avere  supervised  by  Dr.  Davis  DeAA^ey,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv.  The  charts  Avere  arranged 
along  the  top  of  the  boundary  partitions,  and  the  lettering  Avas  of 
dimensions  Avhich  enabled  them  to  be  easil}"  read  from  the  floor. 
These  charts  Avere  ly  far  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  of  aii}^  chart 
AVork  in  the  Exposition,  and  the  great  amount  of  educational  statistics 
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placed  llicreoii  was  a  niattiM-  of  imicli  coinincFit  and  adiniralioii  hy  tlic 
pid)lic.  d'hc  data  contained  on  the,  charts  covered  tln^  entii’e 
tield  of  cdiicatiofial  (dfort  in  tliis  country. 

EDI  a ’ ATI ( )N  A  L  M ( )N( )( J  RA  PUS. 

Sui)i)leinentai  v  to  the  exliihit  in  (‘acli  class  of  (iron})  I  was  a  series  of 
Mionoc’raphs,  nin('t(‘en  in  niinilx'r,  cov(‘rin<^  all  phases  of  (‘ducjition  in 
the  United  States.  Kaeh  one  of  this  series  of  inono^i’aphs  was  writU'u 
by  a  specialist,  and  tlie  entire  sei’ies  was  carefully  ('dited  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  ^lurray  Butler,  of  C.'oluiubia  University.  Five  thousand 
co})ies  of  each  niono^raph  were  printed  for  free  distribution  durinj^ 
the  Ex])osition.  Each  iuonoo*raph  was  placed  with  the  class  of  exhibits 
which  it  particularly  illustrated,  and  was  consideivd  a  ])ortion  of  the 
entire  j)resentation  of  that  phase  of  educjition.  The  monographs 
formed  a  connecting  line  running  through  the  exhibit,  explaining  and 
interpreting  tlie  mateinal  shown  and  about  which  the  exhibits  could  be 
successfully  grouped.  No  portion  of  the  work  of  this  department 
w'as  more  highly  appreciated  or  received  such  high  commendation  as 
the  preparation  of  tliis  special  series  of  pamphlets.  Concerning  it 
the  Kevue  Pedagogicpie  of  France  spoke  as  follow's: 

We  can  not  thank  too  iniieh  the  rejn’esentativeH  of  Aineri(“an  education  for  liaving 
taken  tlie  jiains  to  jinhlinh,  especially  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  a  detailed  study, 
exhaustive  and  full  of  information,  on  each  jihase  of  their  system  of  instruction,  or 
education  as  they  term  it — monographs  in  truth,  which  leave  nothing  in  the  dark 
concerning  their  admirable  educational  establishments,  public  or  private.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  important  jnihlication,  which  com¬ 
prises  two  volumes  in  all,  of  about  500  jiages  each.  *  *  *  They  have  been 

intnLsted  to  the  editing  of  competent  writers  and  distingnishe<l  specialists;  some  are 
signed  by  such  eminent  names  in  American  jiedagogy  as  W.  Harris  and  AE.  Draper, 
for  examjde. 

Dr.  Nicholas  ^Murray  Pmtler,  professor  of  philosojiby  in  Columbia  University,  and 
editor  of  the  Ediurational  Peview,  has  introduced  them  in  a  valuable  jindace  in 
which  is  a  resume  on  broad  lines  of  the  situation  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  some  of  them  do  not  concern  elementary  education,  which  is  the  special 
oliject  of  this  article,  we  licdieve  it  useful  to  give  the  complete  set.  *  *  *  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that  this  valuable  collection  be  translated  into  French.  From 
whom  can  we  better  obtain  information  of  American  educational  institutions  than 
from  the  Americans  themselves?  Would  it  l)e  other  than  a  courtesy  well  placed, 
and  worthy  of  the  traditional  liospitality  of  France,  to  translate  them  into  oiir  own 
tongue  in  order  to  j^lace  at  the  doors  of  all  the  friends  of  education,  where  Ave  can 
take  Avith  full  hands  from  the  original  sources,  thej^e  trea.‘Jiires  of  information  Avhich 
have  been  ])rei)ared  Avith  so  much  care  purposely  for  ns,  and  of  Avhich  the  i)rinting 
must  have  Ix^en  costly,  as  5,000  cojaes  of  each  Avere  struck  off  for  free  distribution  in 
France? 

The  entire  .‘series  of  luonogniphs,  Avith  their  titlo.s  and  autliors,  is  as 
follows: 

1.  F>ducational  Organization  and  Administration.  .Andrew  Sloan  DrajxM*,  president 
of  the  UniA'ersity  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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2.  Kindergiirtoii  Education.  Susan  E,  IRow,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 

8.  Eleinontaiy  Education.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Washington,  I).  C. 

4.  Secondary  Education.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  ]wofessor  of  education  in  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

5.  The  American  College.  Andrew  Eleming  West,  ]>rofessor  of  Latin  in  Prim^eton 
University,  Princeton,  X,  J. 

■().  The  American  T'niversity.  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Jay  })rofessor  of  Creek  in 
C'olumbia  University,  New  York. 

7.  Education  of  Women.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  j)resident  of  Bryn  !Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

8.  Training  of  Teachers.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  jirofessor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

9.  School  Architecture  and ‘Hygiene.  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  ju  incipalof  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  ]Vlo. 

10.  Professional  Education.  James  Russell  Parsons,  jr.,  director  of  the  college 
and  high  school  departments  and  secretary  of  the  TTniversity  of  the  State  of  New 
A"ork,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

11.  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Engineering  Education.  T.  C.  ^lendenhall,  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  Technological  Institute,  AVorcester,  jMass. 

12.  Agricultural  Education.  Charles  AV.  Dabney,  ])resident  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

18.  Commercial  Education.  Edmund  J.  James,  })rofessor  of  publi(r  administration 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

14.  Art  and  Industrial  Education.  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  I),  C. 

15.  Education  of  Defectives.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Ifi.  Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  professor  of 
American  and  institutional  history  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

17.  Scientific  Societies  and  Associations.  James  McKeen  Cattell,  professor  of 
psychology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18.  Education  of  the  Negro.  Booker  T.  AVashington,  princijial  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

19.  Edu(*ation  of  the  Indian.  AVilliam  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  siJiools, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  iirintiiig-  and  distribution  of  the  monographs  was  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  l)y  the  action  of  the  New  York  State  legislature  in  appropriating 
to  be  expended  l^y  the  director  of  the  department  of  education 
and  socitd  econoni}^  for  educational  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  series 
of  5,(^<>0  (a)pies  each,  there  was  printed  and  bound  a  special  edition 
of  500  copies,  Avhich  were  distributed  to  the  principal  libraries  of 
America  and  Europe  and  to  the  educational  officials  and  representatives 
at  the  Exposition. 

MANUAL  TRATNINO  — DRAWING. 

Space  was  so  limited  that  little  in  the  Avay  of  manual-training  prod¬ 
ucts  could  be  exhibit(‘d.  Nearl}-  every  city  gave  in  full  its  courses  of 
study  and  ])hotographs  of  the  objects  made  and  of  the  working  labora¬ 
tories.  Earticularh"  was  this  true  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
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and  Ooiivor.  d'ho  inanujil-tniiiiin^  doj)artni(Mit  of  the  Washington 
Tnivorsity  propaml  a  very  syst(‘inatic  and  (•()inj)r(*li(*nsive  nxhihit, 
under  the  diroetion  of  Prof.  Cl  M.  Woodward.  TIk'sc  were  placed 
al)ove  the  partitions  on  the  western  wall  of  the  building.  From  Bos¬ 
ton  was  also  sent  an  intere.stin<»‘  series  of  models  illustrating^  the  sloyd 
system  in  use  in  eeiTain  .schools  in  that  city.  It  was  ])repai*ed  and 
exhibited  by  (iustav  Lar.ssen. 

'Phe  Denver  public  .schools,  under  the  su})ervision  of  Superinbuident 
Aaron  (iove,  .sent  a  carefully  .selected  series  of  ])hono^raph  cylinders 
illustratinjif  the  work  in  music  in  the  j)ublic  schools  of  that  city.  This 
exhibit  included  not  oidy  son^s  and  choru.ses,  but  a  carefulh"  graded 
set  of  teaching*  exerci.ses  in  all  years  of  elementary  .school  work. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  i)u])lic-.school  work  which  jittracted  the 
wide.st  attention  was  the  .system  of  drawino-  u.scd  in  the  .schools  of  the 
Fnited  States.  Drawing  from  the  object  from  the  earliest  years, 
the  development  of  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  free 
exerci.se  of  his  originative  and  creative  faculties  were  the  subjects  of 
much  di.scussion  and  careful  examination,  not  onl}"  on  the  part  of  the 
jurors,  but  of  special  experts  and  delegations  .sent  to  the  exhibit  from 
various  countries  for  this  express  purpo.se.  The  continuous  develo})- 
ment  of  this  method  of  drawing  was,  of  cour.se,  dependent  upon  the 
exhibit  of  the  cities  referred  to  in  the  earl}^  part  of  the  report,  viz, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Newark,  and  Albany. 
The  State  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts  also  presented  a  complete  illustration  of  its 
State  .SA'stem  of  drawing,  as  arranged  ])y  Supervi.sor  IleniT  T.  Bailey. 

All  of  the  drawing  in  the  educational  .section  formed  component 
parts  of  the  various  city  and  village  exhibits,  and  was  thus  recognized 
in  the  awards,  including  said  cities  and  villages.  It  was  voted  b}-  the 
jury  of  cla.ss  1,  upon  the  motion  of  M.  Ferdinand  Bui.sson,  to  grant  a 
special  grand  prize  to  the  United  States  upon  its  .system  of  drawing  as 
exemplified  in  the  entire  educational  section.  This  was  a  very  unex¬ 
pected,  but  none  the  le.ss  acceptable,  compliment  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of  our  public  schools  in  this  subject.  Inasmuch  as  the 
department  of  education  for  the  United  States  Commi.ssion  to  the  Baris 
Exposition  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  had  both 
received  grand  prizes  in  this  cla.ss,  and  as  the  rules  of  the  French  juiy 
prevented  more  than  one  award  to  the  .same  exhibitor  in  a  cla.ss,  it  was 
neces.sary  to  find  some  source  to  which  this  special  grand  prize  could 
be  awarded.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  it  be  given  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  of  the  National  h^ducational  A.s.sociation,  as  by  .so  doing  it 
would  be  entirely  national  and  at  the  .same  time  be  a  recognition  of 
the  work  which  this  department  has  done  to  promote  uniformity  in 
art  instruction  in  the  jiublic  .schools  of  our  various  States. 
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JURY  WORK. 

Scarcely  had  the  final  touches  been  put  upon  the  exhibit  when  the 
juries  of  award  were  formed  and  the  work  of  examination  b}^  the  class 
juries  was  ])egun.  The  jury  of  class  1,  elementary  education,-  was  the 
first  to  organize  and  begin  work.  Their  preliminary  examinations 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  other  juries  began  work  shortl\’ 
after,  and  from  this  date  till  the  first  of  September  the  work  of  the 
juries  demanded  constant  and  vigilant  attention.  Upon  each  director 
of  a  department  fell  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  decisions  of  the 
international  juiy.  Recognizing  that  the  opinion  of  the  jury  was  the 
seal  of  success  or  failure  for  each  director’s  work,  Commissioner- 
General  Peck  announced  very  early  in  the  work  that  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  no  one  to  the  French  Exposition  authorities  for  appointment  as 
juror  unless  such  person  was  favorabU  recommended  to  him  the 
director  of  the  department  in  question.  This  was  a  wise  and  gener¬ 
ous  decision,  as  by  this  means  each  director  was  sure  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  juiT  in  harmony  with  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
exhibit,  and  one  who  would  loyally  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  director  therefor.  This  plan 
was  adhered  to  in  every  case  in  the  department  of  education  and  social 
econoiu}".  The  first  dut}"  of  the  director  was  to  instruct  each  class 
juror  representing  the  United  States  in  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
the  exhil)it,  so  that  the  proper  emphasis  might  be  laid  upon  the  right 
articles.  The  second  duty,  and  one  which  required  the  expenditure  of 
much  time,  was  the  compilation  of  data  on  each  exhibit  for  the  use  of 
the  jury  and  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  appeals  for  arguments  and 
decisions.  It  may  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  future  expositions  that 
the  essential  data  were:  Date  of  estaldishment  or  foundation,  material 
equipment,  annual  budget,  attendance,  graduates,  and  degrees  granted. 
In  the  case  of  mercantile  firms,  the  last  three  items  may  be  replaced 
b}^  number  of  emplo3^ees,  monthly  pa}^  roll,  and  value  of  annual  output. 

It  was  also  necessarv  to  keep  in  dailv  touch,  through  the  jurors  rep¬ 
resenting  one’s  department,  with  the  action  of  the  jui*}'  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  things  and  to  know  when  it  was  poli¬ 
tic  to  vield  or  to  insist  upon  certain  recognition  for  an  exhibit  or  on  a 
particular  line  of  policy  for  the  department.  It  was  onlv  by  constant 
attention  to  all  these  details  that  a  director  could  hope  to  secure  the 
most  satisfactorv  results  for  his  exhibitors.  After  the  action  of  each 
juiy  each  director  was  instructed  to  report  the  results  of  his  work  to 
the  juror  in  chief,  bv  whom  the  data  from  all  departments  was  com¬ 
piled  and  laid  before  the  Commissioner-General. 

In  the  department  of  education  and  social  economy  there  were  eigh¬ 
teen  (‘lasses,  and  the  United  States  was  allowed  twelve  jurors — four 
in  education,  and  seven,  with  one  alternate,  in  social  econoni}".  In 
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(iroiip  I  tlio  jurors  wi*ro  as  follows:  (’lass  1,  Aiuih'  'I'oliiian  Smith,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Kdueation,  Washiuj^tou,  D.  C. ;  class  li,  N.  1*.  (lihuan, 
Meailville,  Pa.;  class  .S,  Dr.  Ileiirv  L.  daylor,  University  Stat(‘ of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  V.;  class  (>,  Hon.  Somerville  P.  Tuck,  New  York.  In 
class  I,  elcmenbiry  education,  APiss  Smith  did  particularly  line  work, 
and  was  well  C(iuii)ped  for  the  position  b}'  her  ex})('ri(‘nce  as  exp(*rt  on 
foreign  .systems  of  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Kdueation  at  Washinj^- 
ton.  'riie  placinnf  of  women  on  the  jury  stall’  was  somewhat  of  an 
innovation  in  foreign  expositions,  but  Miss  Smith  cain-ied  all  before 
her  by  her  modesty,  ([uiet  tact,  and  thorouj^h  knowh'dge  of  the  Fi-ench 
.system  of  education. 

In  class  2^  .secondaiy  education,  flames  Y.  Norton,  principal  of  one 
of  the  hi^h  .schools  of  Chica<>fo,  was  originally  a})pointed.  On  the  voy- 
aii^e  to  Europe  he  contnicted  pneumonia,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Southampton  he  died.  His  death  was  a  ^reat  loss,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  bright,  progre.ssive  3"oung  .schoolmen  of  the  country.  Dr.  N.  P. 
(iilman,  the  well-known  writer  on  economics,  kindlv  con.sented  to  act 
in  his  place. 

In  class  3,  higher  education,  Dr.  Henry  L.  TaAdor,  of  Alban}',  did 
splendid  work,  for  which  he  was  well  equipped  by  virtue  of  his  special 
study  of  professional  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Dr.  Taylor  was  elected  rapporteur  of  his  class  and  in  conse- 
(pience  was  a  member  of  the  group  jury  and  protected  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  all  six  cla.s.ses  of  (xroup  I  in  its  deliberations. 

In  class  6,  commercial  and  technical  education,  Hon.  Somerville  P. 
Tuck,  judge  of  the  mixed  court  of  Cairo,  P]gypt,  was  appointed, 
fludge  Tuck  was  a.ssistant  commi.ssioner-general  for  the  United  States 
to  the  Paris  P^xposition  of  1889  and  thi.s,  together  with  his  perfect 
command  of  the  PN*ench  language,  made  him  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  jury  staff.  By  special  decree  he  was  honored  with  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  superior  jury.  (Proup  1  had,  therefore,  a  United  States 
representative  in  each  of  the  three  juries. 

In  classes  4  and  5  where  no  juror  was  allowed  the  United  States  the 
director  of  the  department  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  jury  in  its 
examinations  and  act  as  advocate.  The  examinations  made  by  the 
cla.'^s  juries  were  very  thorough  and  there  was  an  evident  intention  to 
give  every  award  upon  the  merits  of  exhibits.  Precedent,  however, 
had  much  to  do  with  decisions  in  certain  cases,  and  if  an  exhibit  had 
received  a  certain  award  in  the  exposition  of  1889  or  1878  it  was 
impo.ssible  for  them  to  .secure  a  lesser  award  in  this  P^xposition. 

The  appeals  to  the  group  jury  were  ably  managed  by  Dr.  Taylor; 
and  the  appeals  to  the  superior  jury  were  advocated  by  Assishint 
Commissioner-Cxeneral  Woodward. 

The  two  chief  les.sons  drawn  from  our  experience  was  that  a  juror 
was  valuable  only  when  he  had  a  working  knowledge  of  the  P^rench 
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jind  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  win  a  grand  prize  if  per¬ 
sistent  and  taetful. 

The  following  table  suniinarizes  the  awards  in  (xroup  I: 


Group  I,  mcludlng  (iv'ordx  to  ((  collective  exhibit,  but  not  including  the  exhibitors  forming 

the  collectiritg. 


Class. 

Number 
exhibit¬ 
ors  not 
including 
colle(‘tive 
exhibits. 

Grand 

prizes. 

Gold 

medals. 

Silver 

medals. 

Bronze 

medals. 

Honor¬ 
able  men¬ 
tions. 

Tobil 

awards. 

Number 

collective 

exhibits. 

Number 
exhibit¬ 
ors  ill  col¬ 
lective 
exhibits. 

1 . 

72 

12 

28 

10 

8 

2 

00 

10 

45 

2 . 

40 

9 

7 

7 

2 

25 

2 

6 

3 . 

55 

13 

14 

12 

5 

44 

1 

5 

4 . 

9 

4 

1 

5 

5 . 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

() . 

30 

6 

11 

9 

3 

2 

31 

Total . 

210 

41 

05 

41 

10 

i  ^ 

109 

13 

55 

Three  <>rol(l  medals  to  collaborators,  two  silver  medals  to  (collaborators,  one  gold 
medal  to  (*ollaborator. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXHIBITS. 


There  was  manifested  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  education,  both  of  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  to 
secure  from  the  public-school  exhibit  of  the  United  States  specimens 
and  material  for  pedagogical  and  department  museums.  The  director 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  exhibitors  from  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result  over  50  per  cent  of  the  exhibits  in  classes  1  and  2  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  gifts  to  foreign  nations.  In  accordance 
with  the  permission  thus  given  the  director  distributed  a  portion  of 
the  exhibits  as  follows: 

To  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  France  was  givxn  2  wall 
cabinets,  kindergarten  material;  4  wall  cabinets  from  the  elementaiy 
schools,  State  of  Massachusetts;  4  wall  caliinets  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  York  City;  1  wall  cabinet  from  the  secondaiy  school 
work.  New  York  City;  3  wall  cabinets  from  AVashington,  1).  C. ; 
entire  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  (nature  stud}"  work); 
exhibit  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Company;  exhibit  of  the  Art  Students’ 
League;  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Institute  of  Technolog}-;  the 
American  Hook  Company’s  exhibit;  exhibit  of  the  city  of  Newark;  27 
volumes  and  albums  from  the  Chicago  public  schools;  28  albums  from 
the  New  York  City  public  schools;  20  bound  volumes  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  public  schools. 

To  the  city  of  Paris  was  given  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  citv  of  St. 
Louis  in  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades. 

To  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  was 
given  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  city  of  Albany,  including  3  wall  cabi¬ 
nets  of  material  and  52  bound  volumes;  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  17 
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voluiiK's  of  inati'i’ijil;  from  tlic'  city  of  I)(Miv(‘r,  10  voIuiik's;  from  tlic 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  1(1  l)oimd  volumes  of  mat(*rial;  from  th(‘ citv 
of  New  York,  80  albums.  In  addition,  sonn*  misccllaiK'ous  i*e(iii(‘sts 
for  volumes  of  albums  were  jifranted.  Yli(‘.  mat(‘rial  ^iv(*n  the  min¬ 
istry  of  })u))lic  instruction  of  France  and  the  ministry  of  i)ublic 
instruction  of  Russia  is  destiiu'd  for  the  pc'daj^’ojj^ical  mus(*ums  which 
are  to  be  established  undei-  the  dii-ection  of  those  ministi-i(‘s. 

Tlie  school  authoriti(‘s  of  the  city  of  Manchest(‘r,  upon  tin'  i'(‘com- 
mendation  of  Mr.  John  II.  Reynolds,  })rincipal  of  the  municii)al  tech¬ 
nical  school  of  that  city,  made  a  ])roposition  to  the  Fnit(‘d  States 
Ctfmmission  to  ])urchase  the  entire  installation  of  the  educational  sec¬ 
tion;  to  pack  all  exhibits  contained  therein;  transport  the  same  with 
the  installation  furniture  to  Manchester,  England;  reinstall  it  for 
exhibition  for  two  months  and  to  return  the  exhibits  to  America  at 
their  own  cost  on  March  1,  Ihdl.,  This  was  a  high  com})liment  to  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibit,  and  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibitors  to  allow  the  exhil)it  to  remain  in  ^Manchester  that  lengtfi 
of  time,  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  price  paid  for  the  oak  furniture 
and  instillation  was  ^{^1,075.  The  material  destined  for  Russia,  France, 
and  othci-  foreign  countries  was  sent  to  Manchester  with  the  rest  of 
the  educational  material,  so  that  it  might  be  set  up  absolutely  comph'tc 
and  the  symmetry  lie  preserved.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in 
Manchester  it  was  forwarded  to  its  respective  destinations. 

From  a  circular  published  ])y  the  technical  instruction  (*ommitt(‘e  of 
the  city  of  Manchester,  relative  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibit,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  may  be  (j noted: 

The  technical  instruction  connnittee  of  the  city  council  of  ^ranchestcr  having 
rec(‘ive(l  from  its  chairman  and  director  highly  favorable  reports  of  the  great 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States,  and  being  })ersuad(Ml 
that  its  disjday  in  this  district  would  i)rove  of  the  greatest  interest  and  stimulus  to 
the  intelligent  public,  and  especially  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  publicly  or  privately,  of  whatever  grade,  either  as  administrators  or  as  teachers, 
entere<l  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States  Commission  to  Paris  with  a  view  to 
obtain  its  sanction  for  the  removal  of  the  exhibit  for  a  limited  time  to  Manchester. 

The  application  of  the  committee  was  most  cordially  entertained,  and  the  various 
contributors  gladly  gave  their  permission  for  their  respective  exhibits  to  be  included 
in  the  display. 

It  may  be  stated  without  iiividiousness  that  no  nation  other  than  France  herself 
made  so  tine  a  display  as  did  that  of  the  T'nited  States.  The  space  occiijned  by  the 
United  States  was  about  3,100  scpiare  feet,  but  this  limitation,  narrow  as  it  M  as,  M  as 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  efficiency  of  the  display,  since,  having  regard  to  the 
vast  area  of  the  country  and  its  diverse  conditions  of  climate,  i>eoi)le,  industry,  and 
social  needs,  the  advisory  committee  Mas  obliged  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  securing  au  exhibit  M  hich  should  adecpuitely  reflect  the  state  of  education 
in  all  its  grades  and  variety. 

The  comparatively  small  space  assigned  to  so  large  a  territory  as  the  United  States, 
M'ith  its  complex  educational  problems  and  novel  educational  experiments,  and  M'ith 
its  numerous  institutions  munificently  founded  and  supported  by  ])rivate  and  public 
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endownients,  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  clearly  defined  if  limited  schenu'.  There 
was  no  space  for  rei)etitions  and  none  for  a  retrospective  display. 

The  exhibit  is  therefore  of  education  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day.  It  is, 
moreover,  distinctly  national,  and  individual  States  find  no  recognition  as  such.  Its 
jairpose  is  to  represent  the  best  work  and  the  ripest  methods,  no  matter  wheiute  their 
source,  within  the  limit  of  the  United  States. 

(OMl’ARTSONS. 

It  is  soincwhnt  difficult  to  draw  a  just  comparison  between  the  exhibit 
of  tlie  department  of  education  and  social  economy  at  Paris  in  1900  and 
that  of  the  United  States  at  any  other  Exposition.  AtChicag’o  there 
was  an  amplitude  of  space — it  was  in  the  hohie  country — and  the  exhibit 
was  made  l)y  States  and  institutions.  There  is  manifestly  no  basis  of 
comparison. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1S80  our  educational  exhi])it  was  desul¬ 
tory  and  V)adh'  placed;  there  was  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  space. 
Concerning  the  two  exhi])its,  it  is  ))est  ])erhaps  to  quote  an  unbiased 
authority,  the  ‘‘Revue  Pedagogique,”  of  France: 

The  Revue  Pedagogique  deplored  during  the  Exposition  of  1889  that  the  United 
States  had  not  profited  by  the  occasion  to  bring  out  in  relief  their  fine  system  of 
education.  It  is  a  fact  that  eleven  years  ago  the  few  exhibits  shown  in  the  name  of 
the  schools  of  America,  relegated  to  the  corner  of  a  gallery,  together  with  the  i)hoto- 
graphs  of  the  industrial  section,  did  not  cut  a  figure  worthy  of  so  great  a  nation. 
This  time  the  United  States  will  have  taken  their  revenge.  Absolutely  nothing  in 
effec^t  has  been  neglected  which  would  tend  to  give  to  their  educational  exhibit  of 
1900  a  legitimate  eclat. 

There  has  never  before  been  in  the  department  of  social  economy 
an  exhi])it  from  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  exposition.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  record  made  in  both  Group  I,  education,  and  Group  XVT, 
social  econoni}^,  must  stand  alone  as  the  ])est  record  of  the  United 
States  at  a  foreign  exposition  until  some  future  effort  surpasses  it. 

GENKKAT.  COMMENTS. 

Tdie  scope  of  the  director's  reports  does  not  warrant  an  extended 
account  or  criticism  of  the  exhibits  of  foreign  nations  other  than  ours 
at  the  Exposition.  These  will  presumabU  be  covered  by  the  jurors' 
reports  of  the  respective  classes.  A  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
underlying  ])rinciples  Avhich  distinguish  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  Sfjites  from  foreign  nations  may,  however,  be  in  place. 

For  a  corr(‘ct  appreciation  of  the  education  of  a  country  the  history 
of  the  country  and  the  antecedents  of  the  people  must  be  carefully 
studied.  No  adecpiate  idea  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  could 
be  obtained  unless  we  knew  the  characteristics  of  the, Greek  nation, 
their  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  their  passion  for  ph3^sical  ])eauty. 
and  development,  d'he  literature’of  the  Renaissance  would  be  misun¬ 
derstood  were  it  not  for  its  historical  environment.  So  with  the  edu- 
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cjitioiml  systiMii  of  any  country.  W v.  niiist  look  to  tin*,  traditions  of 
the  p(‘o|)lc,  their  histoi'ical  he^in ninths,  and  the  s])irit  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  Ainei’ica  lias  been  particularly  fortunati*  in  this  respia-t.  We 
had  no  lej^acv  of  ij^nonince  and  stolidity  h(*(nu*athed  to  us  from  the 
Middle  A^^es.  While  W(‘  inav  not  have  shared  in  sonn*  of  th(‘.  henetits 
of  feudalism,  we  have  at  least  esca|)ed  the  curses  entaihul  hy  a  systimi 
both  of  church  and  state  which  of  imrpose  kept  the  lower  strata  of 
the  population  in  dense  ijjfnorance.  ddiere  are  some  advanta^(‘s  in 
lieino  a  ^aiunji^  nation;  you  can  cut  your  cloth  rej^ardless  of  the  patt(*rn 
and  the  hackings  of  your  ancestors. 

From  the  first  it  was  considered  the  function  of  j^overnment  to 
encourage  schools.  This  was  done  by  authorizing  townships  and  vil¬ 
lages  to  use  excise  moneys,  to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  free  common  schools,  and  by  making  large  grants  of  lands  to 
States  for  educational  purposes.  By  successive  steps  the  following 
positions  were  firmly  taken:  To  reejuire  townships  to  maintain  free 
public  schools;  to  maintain  the  principle  that  every  child  is  of  right 
entitled  to  at  least  an  elementary  education,  and  that  this  is  as  much 
conducive  to  the  safeW  of  the  State  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  child; 
to  tax  all  property  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public  school 
system;  to  provide  free  secondary  instruction  for  all  children;  to 
organize  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  at  public  cost. 

In  the  course  of  the  century  a  great  system  of  free  i)ul)lic  schools 
has  covered  the  land.  As  the  great  areas  of  the  West  were  settled  and 
developed  the  schoolhouse  and  church  were  always  the  first  buildings 
erected.  The  system  is  free  and  flexible  and  adapted  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  Above  all  other  American  institutions,  it  has  been  the  one  most 
expressive  of  the  popular  will.  It  has  alwa3's  been  held  in  the  control 
of  the  ))eople,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  governed  l)y  local  assemblages. 
With  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  States  comes  the  idea  of  centraliza¬ 
tion,  but  even  in  the  States  where  the  central  power  is  most  highly 
developed  it  is  never  removed  far  from  the  control  of  the  people. 

This  theory  which  underlies  our  school  development  accounts  for 
the  radical  differences  existent  between-  American  and  European 
schools.  There  is  a  predominant  tendenc}'  in  the  latter  toward  man¬ 
ual  training.  They  specialize  from  the  earliest  grades,  whereas  we 
educate  all  i)upils  alike  till  they  leave  the  secondary  schools. 

This  difference  is  fundamental,  and  is  incident  to  the  different  theo¬ 
ries  which  underlie  the  spirit  of  popular  education  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  It  is  impossible  with  us  to  assign  to  a  child  1:^  or  l-I 
years  of  age  his  future  occupation.  There  is  no  perpetual  or  heredi- 
taiy  working  class,  no  families  identified  with  certain  occupations. 
Such  conditions  can  only  exist  in  an  old  and  thoroughly  settled  civili¬ 
zation,  where  all  chances  of  sudden  wealth  and  preferment  have  been 
exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  masses  but  the  highest  possible 
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industrial  devndopinent  in  the  arts  and  trades.  It  can  not  apply  to  a 
country  full  of  undiscovered  possibilities,  and  where  a  man  nia}^  camp 
by  a  runnino-  stream  in  the  evening  and  wake  in  the  morning  to  find 
that  he  has  slept  upon  a  gold  mine.  A  freedom  and  elasticity  is 
demanded  in  the  educational  system  to  correspond  to  the  possibilities 
existent  in  our  material  development. 

These  conditions  in  the  United  States  do  not  require,  nor  do  our 
peoi)lc  demand,  that  there  should  be  in  our  courses  of  stud}’  a  dom¬ 
inant  tendency  toward  any  particular  })hasc  of  material  development. 
AVe  have  noted  the  opposite  in  the  exhibit  of  every  other  nation  at 
Paris  this  summer.  This  tendency  has  only  to  be  judged  from  two 
standpoints:  First,  its- intrinsic  excellence;  second,  its  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  nation.  The  first  does  not  admit  of  argument. 
The  system  of  manual  instruction  employed  in  the  schools  of  France 
is  beyond  doubt  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  exhibits  from  the  ecoles  primaires  superieures, 
both  in  the  special  section  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  in  the  Ville  de 
Paris  building,  were  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  work  of  master 
workmen.  The  only  (piestion  is,  whether  the  needs  of  a  nation  justify 
this  excessive  specializing  in  the  schools  supported  by  public  money. 
We  are  (piite  positive  that  our  own  social  conditions  do  not  demand  it. 
We  have  our  manual-training  high  schools  and  a  system  of  manual 
training  in  many  of  our  elementary 'schools,  but  its  olq'ect  is  to  train 
the  senses  in  conjunction  with  the  mind,  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  humanities.  Our  industrial  drawing  is  developed  from  an  original 
system  of  elementary  drawing,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  making 
designers  or  artists,  though  Ave  are  ])leased  if  this  may  be  the  result. 
We  aim  to  develop  the  imagination,  to  train  the  poAvers  of  accurate 
observation,  and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  represent  his  conclusion  both 
graphically  and  in  Avcll-chosen  language. 

Ihidical  differences  in  the  theories  underlying  public  education  cer¬ 
tainly  exist.  Which  Avill  subsei’A’e  better  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
only  cx})erience  can  determine.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  too 
self-satisfied  if  I  say  that  American  educators  aAvait  Avith  equanimity 
the  result.  It  is  possible  that  both  continents  have  the  system  Avhich 
their  oAvn  civilization  and  industrial  de\’elopment  most  require.  The 
needs  of  the  United  States  certaiidy  do  not  Avarrant  at  present  a  higher 
specialized  form  of  technical  education.  We  prefer  to  train  the  citi-’ 
zen,  not  the  artisan;  to  broaden  the  mental  horizon  of  the  pupil  and 
permit  him  to  make  his  own  choice  of  A’oeation.  It  is  a  common  saying 
in  our  country  that  every  boy  betAveen  the  ages  of  5  and  18  is  off'ered 
an  education  Avhich  may  lit  him  to  be  the  Pi’esident  of  the  Republic. 
We  belicA’e  in  giving  the  broadest  possible  training  and  trusting  the 
judgment  thus  develoi)ed,  not  only  to  select  Avisely  the  occupation  of 
life,  but  to  attain  the  highest  excellence  therein. 
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It  is  j)artu*iilarly  pertinent,  in  elosinjr,  to  (jiiote  on  this  point  the 
remarks  of  the  distin^iiisln'd  rector  of  tin*,  loiivi*rsity  of  Lyons,  M. 
(ia])riel  Com})ayre,  who  has  been  diseussinj^  in  an  artich*.  ])ublished 
during  the  Kxposition  tin*,  educational  exldhit  of  the  Tnited  SUites 
and  the  system  of  schools  whicli  it  illustrated: 

*  *  *  From  all  this  come.s  an  admirable  HVHtem  of  (Mlucalion,  free,  flexible,  and 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  eaeh  town,  (*aeh  community,  a  system  which  of  all  American 
institutions  expresses  in  the  best  and  hi<;hest  form  thei>opular  will  ami  (jf  which  the 
President  of  the  Thiited  Stat(‘s,  Mr.  M(d<inley,  had  ^ood  caus(^  to  say,  “The  pu])lic 
schools  of  America,  with  their  4(H),()0()  teachers,  and  their  15,000,000  ])npils — are 
they  not  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  pillar  of  support  for  the  Kei)u))lic?’’ 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXHIBITOKS  IN  THE  DEl’AKTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

CHOC  I’  1,  liV  ChASSKS. 

The  exhibit  in  education  and  social  economy  was  almost  j)urely  eclectic 
in  its  nature.  The  problem  was  to  present  within  a  ^iven  limited  space 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  in  a  ^iven  su})ject.  For  this  I'eason 
the  solace  was  ar})itraril3"  assij^ned  to  invited  exhibitors,  with  the  view 
of  symmetrically  develoi)in^  the  exhibit.  The  risk  coidd  not  l)e  taken 
of  awaiting  chance  applications  of  exhibitors  moved  by  self-interest. 
For  that  reason  the  “assignments,  acceptances, and  occupation”  in  the 
subjoined  table  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  amount. 


Cla-ss  No. 

.\pplications. 

As.signments.  | 

Accei)tances.  j 

Occupation. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

-Vrea.  j 

No. 

Area. 

1 . 

105 

li 

72 

U,104 

72 

1, 104 

72 

1, 104 

•> 

(■)3 

40 

a  466 

40 

55 

466 

40 

466 

.s . 

71 

15 

4,220 

1,200 

55 

2  1,240 
88 

1 , 240 

55 

1,240 

88 

4 . . 

9 

9 

88 

9 

5  ‘ . 

1 

52 

4 

4 

4 

0 . 

3,100 

30 

127  1 

30 

127 

30 

127 

Total . 

310 

16, 020 

210 

<3,025 

210 

3, 025 

210 

3,025 

'  Incliulcs  180  sqiiaro  feet  in  Esphinade  «les  Invalides. 

-  Includes  180  wjnare  feet  in  Esnlanade  des  Invalides  and  70  square  feet  in  social  economy  bnihling. 
“  Installed  in  ajtricnltnral  Imihnng. 

<  Includes  5-10  siiuare  feet  in  Esplanade  des  Invalides  and  70  square  feet  in  social  economy  building. 
List  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits,  drotip  /,  education,  noth  awards  received. 
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No. 

Name  and  de.scriidion  of  exhibit. 

.^ward. 

.Vmerican  Book  Companv,  New  York . 

SchcHil  publications  and  text-lx)oks,  conUiining  over  (HX)  volumes 
and  tilling  two  large  l)ookca.ses.  This  exhibit  was  j»re.sentefl  to  the 
ministre  de  I’instruction  publique,  F'ranee,  at  the  close  of  the  Expo- 
.sition. 

Grand  i»rix. 

1 

2 

.Vmerican  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wi.s . 

Publication.  Monthly  Magazine,  2  vohime.s. 

Bronze  medal. 

1 

3 

-Vmerican  School  Furniture  Company,  New  York . 

School  furniture  and  appliances.  This  exhibit  was  installed  in  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

'  Gold  medal. 

4 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  Svracuse,  N.  Y . ' 

School  publications  and  te.\t-lx)oks.  This  exhibit  of  alK)Ut  250  vol¬ 
umes  and  many  school  appliances  was  installed  in  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  | 

'  Do. 

1 
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Lid  of  exldbitors  and  exhibits,  (iroup  I,  education,  irith  awards  received — Continued. 

CLASS  1.— ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— ContiimtMl. 


No. 


5 


Gla 


7 

I 

i 


9 


10 

11 

I 

14a 


35a 


12 


13a 


13 


14  i 
Gib 

15 
IG 
17 


13b 

18 


Name  and  description  of  exhibti. 


.Vward. 


Blow,  Snsivn  E.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 

MonoKraph  on  the  kindergarten. 

Board  of  education,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Photographs,  reports,  pupils’  work,  G8  cards  of  i)hotographs,  occupy¬ 
ing  2  units  of  installation;  45  bound  volumes  of  reports  and  schocd 
work;  1  show  case  of  clay  Avork.  Albany  was  one  of  8  cities  to 
prepare  a  complete  line  of  work  in  all  grades.  This  exhibit  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ministry  of  public  instniction,  Russia. 

Board  of  education,  Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Photographs.  Canls  of  photographs  of  pupils’  work.  Collectivity 
under  State  of  New  York. 

Board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’ work.  132  cards  occupying  4 
units  of  installation.  G2  portfolios;  51  bound  volumes;  4  show  cases, 
manual  training;  3  Aviug  frames,  manual  training.  Boston  was  one 
of  the  8  cities  to  prepare  a  complete  line  of  work  in  all  grades. 

Board  of  education,  California  State,  Sacramento . 

I’hotographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  IG  cards.  1  report. 

Board  of  education,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Examination  of  teachers;  courses  of  study,  pupils’  work,  reports, 
blanks.  Child  study,  ijhysical  measurements.  Photographs.  134 
cards,  occupying  4  units  of  installation,  44  bound  volumes.  2  cases 
manual  training,  1  portfolio.  Chicago  was  one  of  the  8  cities  to 
prepare  a  complete  line  of  work  in  all  grades.  Portions  of  the  exhibit 
went  to  the  French  and  Russian  ministries  of  public  instruction. 

Board  of  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks.  1  volume  administration  blanks. 

4  cards  of  photographs. 

Board  of  education,  Denver,  Colo . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  jmpils’  work.  132  cards  22  bound 
volumes.  2  portfolios  of  sloyd  work,  cylinders.  Denver  was  one  of  the 
8  cities  to  prepare  complete  line  of  work  in  all  grades.  Much  of  the 
exhibit  was  sent  to  Ru.ssia  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Board  of  education,  Erie.  Pa . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks.  2  volumes  reports.  Collectivity  with 
Harrisburg  and  Wilkesbarre. 

Board  of  education,  Galesbiirg,  Ill . 

Report.  History  of  the  high  school.  Collectivity  under  State  of 
Illinois. 

Board  of  education,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Reports  and  photographs.  2  cards. 

Board  of  education,  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  1  card.  Collectivity 
under  State  of  California. 

Board  of  education,  Malden,  Mass . 

Public-school  work.  Included  in  State  exhibit.  Collectivity  under 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Board  of  education,  Massachusetts  State,  Boston . 

Annual  report;  school  reports  of  the  353  towns  and  cities  of  the  State; 
monographs,  catalogues,  office  blanks.  1G5  cards,  occupying  5  units 
of  installation.  26  portfolios.  105  bound  volumes;  4  show  cases;  G 
framed  photographs;  87  volumes  Ma.ssachusetts  State  report-^.  The 
Mas.sachusetts  State  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  of  Paris  Expo.sition  managers  of  that  State  and  came  from  G  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State  outside  of  Boston.  It  was  a  very  complete 
and  scientific  exhibit  illustrating  work  in  all  grades. 

Erie,  Harrisburg,  and  Wilkesbarre  (collectivity) . 

Pupil.s’  work;  reports. 

Board  of  education,  Middletown,  N.  Y . 

Photograph  of  buildings,  pupils’ work.  1  card.  Collectivity  under 
State  of  New  York. 

Board  of  education,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Photographs,  reports.  1  report;  5  photographs. 

Board  of  education,  Nashua,  N.  H . 

Photographs,  pupils’  work.  4  cards.  1  volume  reports. 

Board  of  education,  Newark,  N.J . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  ])Upils’ Avork.  GO  cards,  occupying  2 
units  of  installation.  31  bound  A'olumes.  3  framed  photograi)hs. 
NcAvark  Avas  one  of  the  8  cities  .selected  to  prepare  Avork  in  all  grades. 
Exhibit  presented  to  French  ministre  de  I’in.struction  publique. 

Board  of  education,  Ncav  Bedford,  Ma.ss . 

Public  school  AA’ork.  Collectivity  under  State  of  Mas.sachusetts. 

Board  of  education,  Ncav  York  City . 

Organization,  management,  equipment  of  public  school  .sy.stem,  re¬ 
sults.  231  cards  occupying  7  units  of  installation;  211  bound  A'olumes; 

4  .shoAV  cases;  3  framed  photographs.  One  of  the  8  cities  to  pre|)are 
Avork  in  all  grades.  In  addition  the  projectoscope  exhibition  of 
school  activities  displayed  throughout  the  summer  in  the  Palace  of 
Social  Economy  Avas  jtrepared  ami  installed  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
At  the  cio.se  of  the  Exposition  about  50  per  cent  of  the  exhibit  Avas 
eiven  to  the  French  and  Russian  ministries  of  public  instruction.  , 


Gold  medal. 
Do. 


Grand  prix. 


Gold  medal. 
Grand  prix. 


Sih'er  medal. 
Gold  medal. 


Do. 


Grand  prix. 


Gold  medal. 


Do. 

Collective  aAvard 
Grand  prix. 
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of  t'xhihllors  (intl  r.rliihitM,  (Innij)  /,  ethirntUnt,  irllli  airiirdu  rrreimt — ( 'ontimu'd. 
CLASS  1.— KLKMKNTAliY  KDl'CATK )N— (’nutimu-il. 


N«*. 


Nanu*  and  (Uscriptioii 


fxhibit. 


Award. 


ly 

•21) 


•21 


Nib 

•>2 


('>1« 

I 

61d 

13c 

13d 


•23 


•24 


•2ii 


•2S 


56a 


31 

61e 

3-2 

13c 


61f 

14b 

13  f 


14c 


33 


Hoard  of  cdiicatioii,  Omaha,  Ncbr . . ; 

I’hotourajdis,  n'ltorl.**,  blanks  iisc«l,  pupils’  work.  8  i)ortfolios;  1 
hound  voluuu‘. 

Hoanl  of  education,  l’atci*sou,  N.,F . 

I’hotofjraphs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  5  cards;  ‘2  boninl 
volumes. 

Hoard  of  e<lncation,  I’ensacola,  F'la . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  5  cards;  1)  hound 
vedumes.  i 

Hoard  of  »*ducation,  Peoria.  Ill . j 

PhotoKraphs.  (\)llectively  under  State  of  Illinois. 

Hoard  of  education,  Rhode  I.sland  State.  Providence,  R.  I . 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  18  curds;  1  volume  reports;  1  i 
volume  blanks,  etc. 

Hoard  of  education,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Photographs  of  kindergarten.  15  cards  of  kindergarten,  f’ollee-  j 
tively  under  New  York.  _  j 

Board  of  education,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. . 

Drawing  work.  2  portfolios.  Collectively  under  State  of  New  1 

York.  i 

Board  of  education,  Somerville,  Mass . 

Public-school  work.  Included  in  State  exhibit.  Collectively  un¬ 
der  State  of  Ma.s.sjichusetts. 

Hoard  of  education.  Springfield,  Mass . 

Publie-.sehool  work.  Included  in  State  exhibit.  (V)llectively  under 
State  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts. 

Normal-school  .system,  State  of  New  A*ork  ( 12  schools) . 

Collective  exhibit  to  which  the  principal  contributors  were  Oswego, 
Potsdam,  and  Kredonia;  occupied  2  units  of  installation  and  illus¬ 
trated  methods  of  training  i)upils  for  teaching,  equipment  of  .schools; 
specimen  work  of  pupils  and  publications  of  faculty;  monograph  of 
normal  school  idea. 

Normal-school  sy.stem.  State  of  Massachu.setts  (10  schools) . 

Collective  exhibit;  illustrating  plant  and  e(iuipment,  and  special 
developmentof  certain  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  occupied  1  unit  of 
installation. 

Normai-sch(K)l  system,  Westchester,  Pa . 

Photographs,  pupils’  work. 

Wilson,  .Mrs.  L.  L.  W.,  normal  school,  Philadelphia . 

Occupied  2  units  of  installation;  illustrated  most  improved  methods 
of  teaching  nature  study  in  ])ractice  and  normal  departments.  i 

Training  .school  for  teachers,  New  York  City . ' 

One  large  case  of  material  illustrating  the  teaching  of  nature  study, 
and  particularly  the  products  of  a  farm.  | 

Hoard  of  education',  St.  I.iouis.  Mo . I 

Photographs,  pupils’  work.  37  cards;  2  volumes;  8  portfolios;  one 
of  the  8  cities  to  prepare  work  in  all  grades.  Presented  at  close  of 
Exposition  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

Hoard  of  education,  Tacoma.  Wash . 

Photograi)hs,  reports,  blanks.  2  cards. 

Hoard  of  education.  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Historical  sketch;  administrative  forms;  photographs.  3  cards.  3 
bound  volumes.  Collectively,  State  of  Indiana. 

Hoard  of  education,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  i)Ui)ils’  work.  5  cards;  1  report. 

Board  of  education,  Utica,  N.  A" . ' 

Photograi)hs.  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  3  cards.  Collectively, 
State  of  New  A'ork. 

Hoard  of  education,  Wa.shington,  D.C . 

Photographs,  pupils’  work.  99  cards.  A  series  of  600  splendid  pho-  I 
tograph.s  illustrating  all  j)hases  of  school  life  under  a  city  .system. 
Pre.sented  to  ministry  of  public  instruction.  France.  '  i 

Board  of  t*ducation.  West  Springfield,  Mass . 

Public  school  work;  photographs,  report.s,  blanks.  Included  in 
State  exhibit  of  Ma.ssjichusetts.  Collectivity,  State  of  Mas.sixehusetts.  \ 

Board  of  education.  Whitehall.  N.  A’ . . j 

Manual-training  nvork  of  high  school  i)Ui)ils.  1  portfolio.  Collec-  i 
tively.  State  of  New  A'drk. 

Board  of  education,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa . 

Portfolio  of  drawings.  1  portfolio,  drawings.  Collectivity,  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  education.  Worcester,  Ma.ss . 

Public-school  work.  Included  in  State  exhibit  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
Collectivity,  State  of  Ma.ssjichusetts. 

Board  of  school  directors.  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Photographs  of  buildings;  rei>orts,  regulations.  5  photographs;  1 
bound  volume.  Collective. 

Bureau  of  Education,  U.  S.  .A.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C . 

Charts,  statistics,  publications.  KW  volumes  of  publications  of  the 
Bureau.  ‘20  charts,  showing  growth  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years. 


(fold  medal. 
Hrou/.e  medal. 

Collective  award. 
Silver  medal. 

Collective  award. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Grand  prix. 

Collective  award. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Collective  award. 
Do. 

Gold  medal. 
Collective  award. 
Gold  medal. 
Grand  prix. 
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Ijixt  of  ('.rJiiliilors  oiid  e.rJiihifx,  (Iroiip  7,  (’ducodou,  irUJi  (nrard.s  recclrcd — Continued. 

CLASS  1.— KLEM  ENTAKY  EDUC  \TI()N— Coiitinui'd. 


No. ' 


Nunie  juul  (ioscriptioii  of  exliiJ)it. 


Award. 


3t  !  (’(')itral  School  Supply  House,  Atlas  Block,  Chicago . 

!  Belief  map  of  the  United  States. 

3.')  !  Denton  Brothers,  Wellesley,  Mass . 

I .  Natural-hi.story  collections  for  school  u.se.  Improved  method  of 
I  mounting  butterflies  for  museum  purposes.  Exhibit  installed  in 
Esplanade  des  Invalides.  i 

30  Department  of  education,  United  States  Commission  to  Baris .  Cold  medal. 

Administrative  and  organization  blanks  of  public-.school  systems,  i 
19monographson  education  in  the  United  States.  Graphic  charts  illus¬ 
trating  educational  development  in  the  United  States.  Photographs,  | 
publications,  and  results  obtained.  Included  all  material  prepared  ' 
under  auspices  of  the  Commis.sion. 

37  Hawaii,  department  public  instruction,  Honohdu .  Do. 

Installed  in  Hawaiian  exhibit,  Trocadero.  Pupils’  work,  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  ‘  | 

33  Kamehameha  Institute,  Hawaii .  (iold  medal. 

Installed  in  Hawaiian  exhibit, Trocadero  section.  Pupil.s’  work. 

39  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign . 

Monograph  on  educational  org-inization  and  administration. 

40  Ilducational  Review,  New  York  City . . . 

Publications,monthly  magazine.  2  bound  volumes;  8 copies  monthly. 

41  Harris,  William  T.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Monograph  on  elementary  education. 

42  Ilin.sdale,  B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor . 

Monograph  on  training  of  teachers. 

43  Howell,  Edwin  E.,  Washington,  D.  C . 

5  relief  maps  of  the  continents  and  adjacent  ocean  bottoms. 

4 !  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Did . 

School  and  college  text-books. 

45  .lournal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass . 

Publications,  weekly  paper.  2  volumes. 

46  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass . •. . . 

Materials  and  appliances  for  kindergartens.  33  cards;  8  volumes; 

9  boxes  appliances.  Occupied  1  unit  of  installation. 

47  Morrison,  Gilbert  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Monograph  on  school  architeidure  and  hygiene. 

48  Mott,  .John  M.,  6106  Woodlawn  avenue,  Chicago . 

Phonetic  alphabet  with  spellings  in  .5  languages.  1  volume. 

49  National  German-American  Teachers’  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Herbarium  of  the  fiora  of  the  United  States.  30  portfolios. 

.5:5a  New  York  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Publications,  monthly  magazine.  2  volumes.  Collectivity,  peda¬ 
gogic  pre.ss. 

50  Normal  In.structor,  Dansville,  N.  Y . 

Publication,  The  Normal  Instructor.  2  volumes. 

531)  Pennsylvania  SchoolJournal,  Harri.sburg,  Pa . 

Publications,  monthly  magazine.  Collectivity,  i)edagogic  press. 

51  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Malden,  Mass . 

Photographs.  Reproductions  of  works  of  art  in  cheap  form  for 
school  purposes.  33  cards,  2  portfolios. 

52  Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York  City . 

Educational  publications,  illustrating ‘.system  of  drawing  through 
8  years  of  elementary  .school  work.  Installed  in  Esplanade  des 
Invalides. 

5:5  Presse  Pedagogique . 

School  Bulletin. 

New  York  Education. 

Pennsylvania  School  .Tournal. 

Western  School  .Tournal. 

Collective  exhibit  of  journals  published  for  educational  laiblic; 
includes  all  journals  not  otherwise  catalogued. 

SI  Public  instruction,  Colorado  State  department  of,  Denver,  Colo . 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  5  cards,  2  volumes  reports. 

55  Public  instruction,  Illinois  State  department  of,  Springfield,  Ill . 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  6  cards,  1  volume  report. 

56  Public  instruction,  Indiana  State  department  of,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  1  card,  2  volumes  rej)orts. 

57  Public  instruction,  Iowa  State  department  of,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blanks.  9  cards,  1  volume  report. 

58  Public  instruction,  Maryland  State  department  of,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  etc.  2  volumes  report.s. 

59  Public  instruction,  Montana  State  department  of,  Helena,  Mont . 

Pamj)hlets.  1  volume  report. 

60  Public  instruction,  Nebraska  State  dejiartment  of,  Lincoln,  Nchr . 

Reports,  laws,  blanks.  4  cards,  1  volume  report. 

61  i  Public  instruction.  New  York  State  department  of,  Albany,  N.Y .  (irand  ])rix. 

Reports,  blanks,  jiublications.  :53  cards:  16  volumes  reports;  2  port¬ 
folios;  occupied  1  unit  of  installation.  Plxhibitiirepared  from  a.sj)ecial 
fund  voted  by  New  York  legislature.  6  cities  and  townsof  the  Stjite 
:  furnished  most  of  the  material.  The  chief  point  of  the  exhibit  was 

the  .series  of  19  monographs  on  educational  toi)ics  provided  for  by  this 
1  fund. 


Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Grand  prix. 

Silver  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Silver  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 

Collective  award. 

'  Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

.Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 
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J/txt  of'  f.rhihilnrs  ami  I’.rhihUx,  (ironji  /,  rtlarafloii,  irlth  atranlx  rrcrirrtl — ('oiitiiiiKMl. 

Cl.ASS  1.— KLKMKNTAKY  KDl’CATK )N— <’«>nliniu«l. 


No. 

Name  and  <les4'ription  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

G2 

Public  instruction,  North  Carolina  State  department  of,  Kaleigh,  .N.  ( ' . 

Ue|M)rts,  blanks,  laws.  2  V4)lume.s  reiM)rts, 

Public  instruction,  Penn.sylvania  State  department  of,  Harrisburg,  I’a . 

Ue|Mirt.s,  l>lanks. 

1  iold  )ll4-dMl. 

(d 

Publi(;  instruction.  South  Dakota  State  department  of,  Pierre,  S.  Dak . 

Photograjdi.s,  n*|M»rts,  law.s,  blanks.  2  cards,  1  volume  n'port. 

Public  instruction,  Wisconsin  State  de|»artment  of,  .Ma<li.son,  Wis . 

Photograph.s,  reports,  law.s,  blanks.  4  cards,  2  volumes  reports. 

School  Bulletin,  Svracu.se,  N,  Y . 

I’ublications,  monthly  paper.  j 

tV) 

Do. 

5;k' 

Collective  Jiwanl. 

CiG 

School  Journal,  New  York . 

Publications,  weekly  jiaper.  i 

Bronze  medal. 

<17 

silver  Hiird*Ut.  A'  t’n  Rtmtoii  and  New  York" 

E4lucational  publications,  numbering  2(K)  v<»lumes.  In.stalksl  in 
Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

Stern’s  .SeluK)!  of  I.jingnages,  New  York  Citv . 

MethcKl  of  in.struction  in  French  and  German.  1  case  of  book.s. 

tiS 

Bronze  medal. 

6341 

We.stern  School  Journal.  Topeka,  Kans . 

Publication,  monthly  magazine.  2  volumes. 

(Collective  award. 

GU 

i 

New  York  Teachers’  Magazine . 

Publication. 

Bronze  medal. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston . 

Publication. 

Do. 

71 

Public  School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111 . 

Publication. 

Do. 

72 

j  School  and  Home  Education,  Bloomington,  Ill . 

1  Publication. 

Ix.. 

1 

(') 

1  National  Educational  As.sociation,  Dei)artment  of  .\rt . 

1 

^  Grand  j)rix. 

CLASS  2.— SKCONDAKY  EDUCATION. 


1 


I 


3 


4 


5 


.0 

11  j 

12  , 


13u, 

I 

i:’>  ’ 


II 


1C. 


Albany  Female  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

1  framed  chart,  with  photographs,  showing  foundation  and  growth 
of  earliest  institution  for  higher  instruction  of  women. 

American  B(M)k  Company,  New  York . ' . 

Educational  i.uhlications.  (See  al.so  Class  ].) 

.Vmcrican  School  Board  Journal,  Mihvaukee,  Wis . . 

1‘uhlications,  monthly  magazine.  2  volumes. 

.\merican  Sc1kk)1  Furniture  Company,  New  York . 

Schof)l  furniture  and  appliances.  Installed  in  Esplanade  <les  lu- 
valides. 

Bardeen,  C.\V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Ediicational  publications.  (See  als(j  Class  1.) 

Board  of  education,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  Occuj.ying  1  unit  of 
installation.  (See  also  Cla.ss  1.) 

Board  of  education,  Boston,  Ma,ss . 

Photograph.s,  reports,  blanks,  pupil.s’  work.  Occupying  1  \uiit  of 
installation.  (See  also  Class  1.) 

Bt)ard  of  education,  California  State,  Sacramento,  Cal . . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks. 

Board  of  education,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Courses  of  study  and  pupils’  work  in  high  .schools.  Photographs  of 
buildings,  laboratories,  gymnasiums;  physical  measurements.  Occu- 
j.ving  1  unit  of  installation.  (See  also  Class  1.) 

Board  of  education,  (develand,  Ohio . . 

Photographs,  reports,  blank.s,  drawing  work. 

.\merican  Mu-seum  Natural  History,  New  York . . 

Pamphlets  showing  outline  of  free  lectures  given  before  scIuhiIs; 
s»imi.le  .sets  of  lantern  slides  for  illustrating  lectures. 

Board  oi  education,  Denvei,  Colo . . 

Photograph.s,  remirts,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  Occupying  1  unit  of  in¬ 
stallation.  (See  also  Cla.ss  1.) 

Board  of  education,  Malden,  Ma.ss . 

Public-school  work.  Collectivity,  State  of  Ma.s.sachu.sett.s. 

Board  of  Ma.ssachusett.s  State,  Boston . . 

Annual  reports;  school  reports  of  the  3o:?  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State;  monographs,  catalogues.  Otlice  blanks.  Occupying  1  unit  of 
installation.  (See  also  Cla.ss  1.) 

Board  of  education,  Minneapolis.  Minn . 

Photographs,  reports  (public  sch(X)ls). 

Board  of  education,  Newark.  N.  J . . 

Photographs,  reports,  blanks,  pupils’  work.  Oceupving  1  unit  of 
in.stallation.  (See  also  Cla.ss  1.) 

Board  of  education.  New  York  City . . 

Organization,  management,  etjuipment  of  high-sch(K)l  system;  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  Occupying  1  unit  of  in.stallation.  (See  als«')  Class  1.) 


Honorable  mention. 
Orand  prix. 


(.s;ee  (dass  1.) 

(lobl  me<lal. 
Do. 

Orand  prix. 


Do. 


Silver  medal. 
Cold  medal. 

Do. 

(’ollective  award. 
Orand  jirix. 


Silver  medal. 
Grand  prix. 


’  Special. 
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7v/.s<  of  exh  ibitors  (oid  exhibits,  (houp  T,  education,  with  awards  received — Continued. 

CLASS  2.— SECONDARY  EDUCATION— Continued. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

17 

Roard  of  education,  Omaha,  Nebr . 

13b 

Rhotograplis,  reports,  blanks  used,  pupils’  work. 

Collective  award. 

13e 

Public-school  work.  Collectivity  under  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Do. 

18 

Public-school  work.  Collectivity  under  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Roard  of  education,  St.  Louis,  Mo . ! . 

(Hand  prix. 

19 

Photographs,  pupils’  work. 

Roard  of  education,  Vermont  State,  Montpelier,  Vt . 

20 

Photographs,  reports,  laws,  blank.s.  13  cards;  1  report. 

Roard  of  education,  Washington,  D.C . 

Silver  medal. 

13d 

Photographs,  pupils’  w^rk. 

Roard  of  education,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Collective  award. 

21 

Public-.school  work.  Collectivity  under  State  of  Massachu-setts. 

Silver  medal. 

22 

Monograph  on  secondary  education. 

Denton  Rrothers,  Wellesley,  Ma.ss . 

Do. 

23 

Natural-history  collections  for  schools.  (See  also  Class  1.) 

Rureau  of  Education,  United  State.s.,  Washington,  D.C . . 

Grand  prix. 

Gold  medal. 

24 

Collective  exhibit  of  photographs,  publications,  and  re.sults  obtained 
in  high-school  work.  Administrative  blanks,  etc. 

Educational  Review,  New  York . 

2.5 

Publications.  (See  also  Class  1.) 

Foote  Mineral  Companv,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Silver  medal. 

20 

Collections  of*  minerals  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Hinsdale,  R.  A.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor . 

See  class  1. 

27 

28 

29 

Monograph  on  training  of  teachers. 

.lonrnal  of  Education,  The,  Roston,  Mass . 

Publications.  (See  also  Class  1. ) 

Morrison,  Gilbert  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 

School  architecture  and  hygiene. 

1 

i  Do. 

1 

Silver  medal. 

30 

Publications  and  photographs,  reproductions  of  art.  (See  also 
Cla.ss  1.) 

Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York  City . 

See  class  I. 

31 

Educational  publications.  Installed  in  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 
(See  also  class  1.) 

Public  instruction,  Colorado  State  department  of,  Denver,  Colo . 

32 

Pliotographs, reports,  laws,  blanks.  (See  also  class  1.) 

Public  in.struction.  New  York  State  department  of.  New  York . 

Grand  prix. 

33 

Statistics,  courses  of  instruction  for  secondary  schools,  photographs. 
(See  also  cla.ss  1.) 

School  Journal,  New  York . 

34 

Publications.  Weekly  paper. 

School  Review,  Chicago . 

Gold  medal. 

35 

Publications.  Monthly  magazine  devoted  to  secondary  schools. 

,  2  volumes. 

Troy  Female  Seminary . 

36 

“  Emma  Williard  and  her  pupils.”  Publication.  1  volume. 

Silver,  Rurdett  &  Co.,  Roston  and  New  York . 

Grand  prix. 

Honorable  mention. 

37 

Educational  publications.  Secondary  education.  (See  also  class  1.) 
Society,  Reck  Literary,  Albany  Academy,  Albany . 

38 

1  framed  chart  and  photographs  showing  organization  of  typical 
students’  debating  society. 

Thiry,J.  H..  Long  Island  City,N.Y . 

39 

40 

Statistics  and  reports  relating  to  school  .savings  banks.  1  framed 
i  chart. 

Velasco  School  of  Languages,  The,  283  Schermerhorn  street,  Rrooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

1  Portfolios  of  written  work. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Gold  medal. 

1  Manual-training  department.  0  frames  of  manual-training  work; 

1  i)ortfolio. 

CLASS  3.— HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1 

Adams,  Herbert  R.,  Raltimore,  Md . 

Silver  medal. 

2 

Monograph  on  summer  schools  and  university  extension. 

American  Rook  Company,  New  York . 

Do. 

3 

4 

Publications  for  superior  education. 

'  American  Librarv  A.s.sociation,  Albanv,  N.  Y . 

Statistics,  publications,  library  ai)pliances.  10  small  boxes  of  appli¬ 
ances;  7  wing  frames  complete;  2  traveling  libraries;  460  books;  25 
portfolios,  etc.  10  framed  jmotographs;  occupying  1  alcove  of  7  units 

1  of  installation,  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Library  for  the 

American  Library  As.sociation. 

1  American  School  Furniture  Comi)anv,  New  York  Citv . 

Grand  prix. 

1  School  furniture  and  appliances. 

Ia 

No. 

5 

G 

7 

8 

12ii 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12h 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

12c 

20 

21 

22 

12d 

23 

24 
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CLASS  3.— IIKJUKK  KDIJCATION— CoiitiiiiUMl. 


Numu  aiul  «li*.scriiition  of  exhibit. 


A  wanl. 


.\ssoc-iution  of  t^ollcKinte  Aliiiniia',  18;i  Delaware!  avenue,  HulTalo,  N.  Y . 

Cimrts,  photograph.s,  inetlKMls  specially  applied  to  superior  edneation 
of  women.  3;t  cards;  7  portfolio.s  Sarfjent’s  ]>liotoKraphs;  oecnpyiiiK  1 
unit  of  installation.  Exhibit  j)rei>ared  by  special  eonimittee,  and  cov¬ 
ering  work  of  all  institutions  for  iiiKber  education  of  women. 

Bardeen,  C.  \V,,  Syracu.se.  N.  Y . 

rublications  and  educational  b(M)ks. 

.Vmerican  Numismatic  and  Arclncoloffical  Society,  New  York . 

Specimens  of  coins,  pamphlets,  and  data  (;onc!erning  coinage.  In¬ 
stalled  in  (.Jroup  III. 

Kunz,  George  S.,New  York . 

“  Folklore,”  a  publication.  Installed  in  Group  III. 

Brown,  Herald,  Providence,  R.  I . 

Publication  of  students.  1  volume.  Collectivity  of  college  pre.ss. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Brvn  Mawr,  Pa . 

Photographs,  pub'lieations,  charts,  special  work,  illnstrating  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  the  college.  29  cards;  2  frames  of  pamphlets;  30  jiubli- 
cations  of  students;  6  publications  faculty. 

Cattell,  James  McKeen,  Columbia  University,  New  York . 

Monograph  on  .scientific  .societies  and'as.sociations. 

Cercle  Francais,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bv  James  Hazen 
Hyde. 

Photographs,  programmes,  publications,  charts  of  methods  of  the 
society,  statistics. 

(’ollege  press . 

Columbia  Spectator,  New  York  City . 

Publication.  Collectivity  of  college  pres.s. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City . 

University  fniblications,  library,  education,  psychology  and  law.  66 
cards;  2  framed  photographs;  81  volumes;  2  portfolios,  occupying  2 
units  of  installation,  giving  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  decorations 
and  working  equipment  of  the  building.  This  exhibit  illustrated 
particularly  the  department  of  language,  and  especially  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  library  and  other  faculties. 

Congre.ssional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Photographs,  publications,  administrative  forms  and  blanks.  1 
fmmed  photograph;  portfolio;  33  cards  occupying  1  unit  of  installation, 
giving  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  decorations  and  working  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  building. 

Cornell  Universitv,  Ithaca,  N.  Y" . 

Charts,  publications,  photographs  of  appliances  of  the  university, 
and  of  engineering  and  i>enagogical  sections.  65  cards;  1  framed 
photograph;  59  volumes.  This  exhibit  was  designed  to  illustrate 
advance  work  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Dana  Natural  History  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Publications.  1  volume. 

Department  of  Education,  United  States  Commission  to  Paris . 

Collective  exhibit  of  material  illustrating  phases  of  college  work; 
series  of  graphic  charts  illustrative  of  educational  development  in  the 
United  States;  student  publications  in  American  colleges;  theolog¬ 
ical  schools;  typical  college  games  and  sports.  16  charts. 

Educational  Review,  New  York . 

Publication,  monthly  magazine.  2  volumes. 

Foote  Mineral  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Collections  or  minerals  for  schools  and  colleges.  Installed  in  E.s- 
planade  des  Invalide.s.  (See  also  cla.ss  1.) 

Harvard  Crimson,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss . 

Publication  of  students.  Collectivity  of  college  press. 

Harvard  University,  Astronomical  Observatory',  Cambridge,  Ma.ss . 

Charts,  astronomical  photographs,  illuminated  photographs.  99 
cards  occupying  3  units  of  installation;  18  photographic  plates  illumi¬ 
nated  by  electricity.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  scientific  exhibits 
in  the  section. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss . 

Photographs,  charts,  maps,  publications.  Peabody  Museum:  Gla.s.s 
models  of  flowers;  1  map.  66  cards  occupying  2  units  of  installa¬ 
tion.  23  volumes;  18  framed  picture.s.  This  exhibit  illnstrated  sys¬ 
tem  of  endowments.  The  law  and  theological  departments. 

Hemment,  J.  C.,108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City . 

Photographs  of  sports  and  games  in  American  college.s.  1  framed 
photograph.  33  cards  occupying  1  unit  of  in.stallation;  2  portfolios.  i 

mini.  The,  Cnampaign,  Ill . 

Publication  of  students.  1  volume.  Collectivity  of  college  press.  | 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md . 

-  Scientific  publications;  maps  of  solar  spectrum;  work  in  biology, 
pathology',  geology,  and  climatology.  99  cards  occupying  3  units  of  ! 
installation;  133  volumes  diffraction  gratings;  8  books  Hebrew  bible  ' 
.spectrum;  14  frames.  j 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa . . 

Photographs,  publications,  statistical  charts.  9  cards;  2  framed  pho¬ 
tographs.  I 


! 

Gold  medal. 

j 

Silver  medal. 
Bronze  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

i 

,  Silver  medal. 
Do. 

Gold  medal. 


Grand  prix. 


Gold  medal. 


Bronze  medal. 
Grand  prix. 


Gold  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


Grand  prix. 


Do. 


Bronze  medal. 


Grand  prix. 
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Lint  of  exliihitorn  and  exhihUn,  Group  /,  eduadion,  wiOi  awardn  received — (  continued. 

CLASS  :L— HIGHER  EDUCATION— Contiimcd. 


No. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibits. 


Award. 


25 


2(i 


27 


29 


30 


31 

32 

33 

34 
12e 
S5 


86 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44  i 


45 


40  I 

I 

47 : 

I 

i 

48 

49 


50 

51 


I 

52  ; 


53 


MaeFarlane,  Alexander,  South  Bethlehem,  I’a . 

Treatise  upon  geometry  in  space.  ) 

Ma.ssachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass . ' 

Charts,  statistics,  publications,  photograi)hs,  i)rogrammes,  and  work  j 
illustrating  particularly  the  engineering  departments.  99  cardsoccu-  j 
I)ying  3  units  of  installation;  13  portfolios  specimen  of  work;  G  framed 
architectural  plans. 

Mendenhall,  T.  C.,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Monograph  on  scientific  technical  and  engineering  education. 

Michelson,  A.  A.,Chicago,  Ill . 

Physical  apparatus.  Harmonic  analyzer  with  descriptive  pamphlets; 
interferometer. 

Row'lands,  H.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Diffraction  gratings.  ' 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mount  Holyoke,  Mass . 

Map,  monographs. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio . ‘ . 

Photographs,  statistical  charts.  3  cards  ! 

Parsons,  James  Russell,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y . 
Monograph  on  professional  education. 

Perry,  Edward  Delavan,  Columbia  University,  New  York . 

Monograph  on  the  American  university. 

Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York  City . 

Educational  publications.  Installed  in  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

Princetonian,  Princeton,  N.  J . 

Publication.  1  copy.  Collectivity  of  college  press. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York . 

Charts,  plans  and  investigations  in  the  pedagogic  department.  16 
cards;  5  portfolios;  7  brochures. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

Photographs,  charts,  statistics.  1  portfolio. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  A"ork . 

School  publications  and  text-books.  Installed  in  Esplanade  des 
Invalides. 

Smith,  Harlan  J.,  New  York . 

An  archeological  study  of  Lytton,  Briti.sh  Columbia;  pamphlet. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

Photographs,  publications.  6  cards;  photographs. 

Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City . 

Organization,  equipment,  results  obtained  in  training  of  teachers. 

2  framed  photographs;  66  cards  occupying  2  units  of  installation;  1 
long  show  case  of  pupils’  w'ork  and  scientific  instruments. 

Thomas,  M.  Carey,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa . 

Monograph  on  education  of  women. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal . 

Architects’  plans  of  buildings  and  grounds.  33  cards  occupying 
1  unit  of  installation.  Architectural  plans;  5  portfolios. 

ITniversity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Physical  apparatus,  astronomy,  photographs:  University  Press  ex¬ 
hibit.  University  extension  division;  charts,  publications.  33  cards;  1  1 
case  of  books  University  Press;  84  other  volumes;  physical  appara-  j 
tus  from  Ryerson  laboratory.  j 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo . 

Photographs,  charts,  statistics,  1  portfolio.  Thesis  of  C.  S.  Brown.  3 
cards. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  special  imblications.  3  framed  photo¬ 
graphs. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil-adelphia,  Pa . 

Charts,  graphics,  and  i)hotographs  illustrative  of  the  department. 
133  cards,  archaeology,  occupying  4  units  of  installation;  33  cards, 
general;  11  volumes;  1  framed  photograph;  4  show  cases. 

University  of  Princeton,  Princeton,  N.  J . 

Photographs,  publications,  statistical  charts.  66  cards;  1  framed 
picture;  1  show  case;  53  bound  volumes;  coat  of  arms,  etc.,  illustrating 
charts  on  nonprofessional  post-graduate  work. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Methods  of  education  by  means  of  reading  and  circulating  libraries. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  museum  department,  Albany,  N.  Y. . . 
Publications  pertaining  to  paleontology.  28  volumes. 

I’niversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madi.son,  Wis . 

Collection  of  charts,  graphics,  photographs,  special  methods  and 
investigations.  16  charts;  6  volumes;  1  show  case  Siimples  chemistry. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

Special  work  in  history  and  sociology.  7  cards. 

Wake,  C.  S.,  Field  Columbian  Mu.'^eum,  Chicago . 

Publication;  i)hilo.sophical  diagrams.  1  volume.  i 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass . I 

Publications;  work  of  the  college  in  philosophy  and  English  litera-  1 
ture.  26  cards.  • 


(Jold  medal. 


Silver  medal. 
Grand  pri.x. 


Silver  medal. 
Do. 


Do. 


Bronze  medal. 


Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 
Gold  medal. 

Do. 


Grand  prix. 

Gold  medal. 

Grand  prix. 
Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 
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Lii<t  of  (‘.Lliil/Uorx  and  I'xhilntu,  (iroujt  /,  vdnralioiif  trifli  atnirdx  rrreiird — 
CLASS  3.— HICHKIl  KDCC’ATION— Coiitlmied. 


No. 


Name  aiul  of  f.xhlhlt. 


.Vwiinl. 


&1 

5.') 


Wu.st,  .\inlre\v  Fleming,  rriiicctou  University,  I’riiieetoii,  N..J .  Silver  nie<lu]. 

.MonoK'nipli  on  tlie  American  colIeKC. 

Yale  Universltv,  New  Haven,  Conn .  ine<lal. 

Kxliibit  i'roni  Sliellield  ScIkk)!;  exliiiiit  relating  to  i)uleont<iloK.v.  1 
framed  j)hotoKrapli  (Kcolofty).  cards  occupy im,' <)ne  unit  of  instal-  | 

lation;  1  show  case,  models;  1  east.^ijnit  aithropo<l.  i 


CLASS  1.— SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  FINE  ARTS. 


1 


I 

3  I 
-1  ' 

I 

5 

0 

7  , 
S  I 
1) 

I 


American  B(K)k  Company,  New  York . 

Sch(H)l  publications  and  text-b«K)ks, 

Art  Students’  League  of  New  York,  21")  West  Fifty-seventh  .street.  New 
York  City. 

Students’  work,  in  all  departments.  33  cards,  occupying  1  unit  of 
installation:  1  plaster  east. 

Bailey,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass . . 

Monograph  on  the  history  of  art  education  in  Massachusetts. 

Clarke,  I.sjiae  Edwards,  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  1).  C . . 

Monograph  on  artistic  ami  industrial  eduOation. 

Art  Institute  ot  Chicago,  Chicago . 

Illustrative  courses  of  in.struction;  statistics,  publications,  work  of 
students.  1  framed  photograph:  33  cards,  occupying  1  unit  of  instal¬ 
lation;  5  portfolios;  2  pictures. 

Normal  .\rt  Scliool,  Boston,  Mass . 

Illustrative  work  of  .school.  33  cards,  occupying  1  unit  of  installa 
tion:  1  framed  photograph. 

Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York . 

Educational  publications. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York . . 

Seh<M)l  publications  and  text-books. 

Massjiehusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass . 

Work  from  architectural  department. 


Gold  medal. 


Silver  medal. 
Gold  me«lal. 


Do. 


Do. 


CLASS  5.— SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING. 

[Higher  or  scientific  education  in  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  and  forestry;  instruction  in  which 
theorv  takes  precedence  over  practice;  instruction  in  which  i)ractice  takes  precedence  over  theory; 
practical  in.struction  in  apiirentice  schools;  .special  scliools  for  technical  in.struction  in  indastries 
related  to  farming;  special  agricultural  education  in  normal  schcads  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
colleges,  in  .schools,  and  in  primary  schools;  instruction  by  consulting  or  visiting  profes.sors;  i>rac- 
tical  instruction.] 


1 

American  Book  Companv,  New  York  City . 

Sch(H»I  publication.s  and  text-books. 

[  Silver  medal. 

•J 

Dabnev,  Charles  W.,  University  of  Tenne.s.see,  Knoxville . 

Monograph  on  agricultural  education. 

Gold  medal. 

3 

Department  of  Education,  United  States  Commis.sion  to  Paris . 

Collective  exhibit  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  e.xperiment  station.s. 
Installetl  in  Agricultural  Department. 

Grand  prix. 

1 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J . 

Silver  medal. 

CLA.SS  6.— SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


1 

Albanv  Business  College,  Albany  N.  Y . 

Students’  work,  statistics,  ptrblieations.  33  cards,  8  volumes.  I 

Gold  medal. 

2 

American  Book  Company,  New  York  Citv . . 

School  publications  and  text-b<x>ks. 

Do. 

3 

Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Ma.ss . 

Evening  industrial  dniwing  .schools.  33  cards,  3  portfolios. 

Do. 

4 

Bureau  of  Education,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  1).  C . 

Charts,  statistics,  publications  bearing  on  commercial  and  industrial 
education. 

Grand  i)rix. 

•  5 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  A.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C . 

Collective  exhibit  of  Indian  education.  33  cards;  1  fnime  sewing; 

1  canoe;  1  crayon  head;  2  ssiddle  blankets:  1  frame  of  lace;  1  show 
case  of  work;  3  baskets;  1  elk  skin;  1.3  volumes;  4  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  exhibit  occupied  3  units  of  installation. 

Carlisle  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa . 

Photographs,  charts,  statt^tics.  pupils’  work. 

Do. 

6 

Gold  medal. 

7 

Colored  Industrial  Institute,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

Literary  work;  map  and  free-hand  drawing.  Herbarium.  5  vol-  | 
umes;  installed  with  negro  exhibit  in  Social  Economy  building.  | 

Bronze  medal. 

i 
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List  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits,  Group  I,  education,  vMh  awards  received — Continued. 

CLASS  G.— SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION— Continued. 


Award. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


29 


30 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York . 

Nineteen  monograph.s  on  education  in  the  United  States,  edited  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Hailman,  William  N.,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Monograph  on  education  of  the  Indian. 

Haines  Industrial  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga . 

Sewing  done  by  young  colored  girls.  10  cards.  In-stalled  with  negro 
exhibit  in  social  economy  section. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va . 

Photographs,  charts,  statistics,  pupils’  work.  33  cards,  installed  with 
negro  exhibit.  Social  Economy  building. 

Heald’s  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Students’  work.  4  volumes.  1  portfolio. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Charts  and  photograplis  illustrating  methods  of  teaching  among  the 
colored  people.  8  cards.  Installed  with  negro  exhibit. 

James,  Edmund  J.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago . 

Monograph  on  commercial  education. 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago . 

Students’  work.  Photographs.  5  volumes. 

New  York  Trade  School,  East  Sixty-seventh  street,  New  York . 

Photographs,  charts,  statistics,  pupils’  work.  66  cards,  occupying  2  | 
units  of  installation.  2  framed  pictures. 

Packard’s  Business  College,  New  York  City . 

Students’  work,  statistics,  publications.  8  volumes. 

Pierce  Business  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa, . 

Students’  work,  statistics,  publications.  2  portfolios;  2  volumes. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston . 

Higher  industrial  and  technical  work  in  shops  and  laboratories.- 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Photographs  and  catalogue.  1  card.  Installed  with  negro  exhibit. 

Soul6  Commercial  College  and  Literary  Institute,  New  Orleans,  La . 

Students’  work.  1  portfolio.  I  album;  2  volumes. 

Spencerian  Commercial  School,  422  Superior  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Students’  work.  4  volumes. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala . 

Exhibit  of  28  industries  connected  with  the  school.  5  cards;  15 
swinging  frames;  1  framed  picture.  Installed  with  negro  exhibit. 
Social  Economy  building. 

University  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Charts  showing  the  development  of  people  of  color  in  the  United 
States.  32  cards  installed  with  negro  exhibit.  Social  Economy  build¬ 
ing. 

University  Fisk,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Written  work  by  colored  students;  photographs.  15  volumes  writ¬ 
ten  work.  6  cards.  Installed  with  negro  exhibit.  Social  Economy 
building. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Tuskegee  In.stitute,  Tuskegee . 

Monograph  on  education  of  the  negro. 

Clafflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

Publications,  photographs,  and  students’  work.  Installed  with  negro 
exhibit. 

Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics  Institute,  Greensboro,  N.  C . 

Publications,  photographs,  student’s  work.  Installed  with  negro 
exhibit. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Publications,  photographs,  students’  work.  Installed  with  negro 
exhibit. 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky . 

Publications,  photographs,  students’  work.  Installed  with  negro 
exhibit. 


Grand  prix. 

Silver  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 

Grand  prix. 

Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Grand  prix 

Gold  medal 
Do. 

Grand  prix. 

Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Silver  medal. 


Do. 

Honorable  mention. 
Silver  medal. 
Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


COLLABORATORS. 

Gold  medals. — Class  1:  George  E.  Gay,  Malden,  Mass.;  Will  S. 
Monroe,  Westfield,  Mass.;  J.  B.  Poncher,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  class  6: 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York. 

Silver  medals. — Glass  1:  A.  J.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  S.  P. 
Moulthrop,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GROUP  XVI.— SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

'I'lic  ti'cliiiiciil  })art  of  tho  r(‘})()rt  of  tll(^  social  <‘coiioiny  s(‘ction  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoujifhhy,  expert  in  tln^  Bureau  of  Labor, 
NN’ashinjrton,  D.  C.  1 1  is  lon^  experience;  in  most  of  the  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  tlie  classilication,  his  work  as  s})ecial  aj^ent  in  pre})arin<^  a 
portion  of  the  exhibit,  and  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  class,  <(roup, 
and  superior  juries  rendered  him  esi)ecially  well  litted  to  und(‘rtake 
this  task. 

As  the  two  <rrouj)s,  education  and  social  economy,  were  unchu*  one 
director,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  what  has  been  said  of 
(iroui)  I  in  rej^ard  to  the  formation  of  the  depai-tment,  limitations  of 
time,  s])ace,  and  money,  preparation  of  material,  shi})pin<^,  and  instal¬ 
lation  is  api)licable  to  (L-oiip  XVI.  A  brief  resume',  therefore,  from 
an  admiidstrative  point  of  view,  of  some  of  the  conditions  pc'culiar  to 
this  ^roup  will  form  a  sulticient  preface  to  the  main  report  ])y  Mr. 
Willoughby. 

'File  subjects  embraced  in  (Iroup  XVI  were  of  such  a  varied  nature 
that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  experts  as  special  agents  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  supervise  the  preparation  and  (‘ollection  of  material. 

In  classes  101,  102,  105,  106,  and  100,  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughb}',  of  the 
Bureau  cd’  La])or,  was  appointed  special  a<^ent;  in  classes  103  and  104, 
Dr.  Edward  D.  »lones,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  in  classes  108 
and  110,  the  League  for  Social  Service  of  New  York  Cit}",  acting 
through  its  president.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and  its  secretaiw.  Dr.  W.  II. 
Tolman;  in  class  111,  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott,  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
Boston;  in  class  112,  Homer  Folks  and  PM  ward  T.  Devine,  of  New 
York  City,  for  charities  and  hospibds,  and  T.  E.  ]McGarr,  secretaiy  of 
the  Ne\v  York  State  lunacy  commission,  Albaiy^,  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  work  done  by  this  staff  was  remarkabh" 
brilliant,  considering  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  the  subjects 
were  to  be  systematized,  and  not  in  a  single  instince  was  there  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  present  a  substantial  and  creditable  synopsis  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Commission  is  greatly  indebted  to  these  gentle¬ 
men  for  their  painstaking  work,  undertaken  for  the  most  part  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  compensation  and  out  of  genuine  love  for  the  subject. 
For  details  of  these  various  exhibits  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
special  reports  hereinafter  presented.  The  success  of  the  charities 
exhibit  was  due  to  the  special  fund  raiscnl  by  several  gentlemen  in 
New  York  City,  and  of  which  special  notice  is  in  another  section  of 
this  report. 

Mr.  Walter  8.  Allen,  secretaiy  of  the  ^Massachusetts  board  of  man¬ 
agers  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his 
active  interest  in  many  of  the  topics  embraced  in  this  group,  and  for 
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hi8  untiring  energy  in  seeuring  ii  iiiagnitieent  re])resentation  from  the 
State  of  Massaehusetts  in  nearh^  all  the  elasses  of  the  group. 

The  Freneh  elassitieation,  in  some  instances,  did  not  apply  to  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions;  particularly  was  this  so  in  classes  102,  lOd,  and  107, 
and  th(^  exhibits  were  therefore  meager  in  those  classes.  In  the  other 
classes,  however,  the  analogy  of  existing  conditions  was  sufficiently 
close  to  warrant  proceeding  upon  the  lines  of  the  official  classitication. 
The  complete  })lan  of  preparation  is  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  cir¬ 
culars  published  ])y  this  department,  copies  of  Avhich  n'lay  be  found  in 
the  ai)pendix. 

The  space  assigned  to  Group  XVI  was  in  two  parts  of  the  grounds. 
Classes  101  to  110,  inclusive,  Avere  installed  in  the  palace  of  social  econ¬ 
omy,  at  the  entrance  on  the  Place  de  TAlma,  and  Classes  111  and  112 
in  the  west  gallery  of  the  agricultural  building.  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
total  area  in  the  palace  of  social  economy,  of  Avhich  the  term  ‘Airoup 
XVI”  Avas  the  popular  designation,  was  080  square  feet.  Of  this 
amount  1-10  scpiare  feet  Avere  reserved  for  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  exhibit,  transferred  from  Group  I.  In  Classes  111  and  112  the 
United  States  had  1,112  square  feet,  divided  about  equally  betAveen 
the  two  classes. 

Exactly  the  same  method  of  installation  was  adopted  in  these  spaces 
as  in  Group  1,  and  the  same  unit  of  installation  Avas  used.  The  only 
exceptions  were  in  a  small  alcove  granted  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  and  in  the  model  bath  room  in  class  111.  The  material 
■for  Group  XVI,  Avith  the  exception  of  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  department,  at  the  capitol,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Avhere  it  Avas  put  into  exhibit  form  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
EdAvard  D.  Jones,  avIio  worked  actiA^ely  Avith  the  department  from 
June,  1890,  to  Ma}^,  1900. 

The  number  of  cases  and  Aveight  of  material  shipped  to  the  Group 


XVI  section  Avas  as  folloAvs: 

Nuni))er  of  packages  })y  U.  8.  cruiser  Prairie .  12(i 

Number  of  packages  by  other  vessels .  157 

Total .  283 

Weight  of  goods  forwarded  by  Prairie . pounds. .  17,  265 

Weight  of  goods  forwarded  by  other  vessels . do _  24,271 

Total . 41,536 


.7 U KIES  IN  (JROUr  XA"I. 

There  AA'ere  assigned  to  the  United  States  in  Groiq)  XVI  seven  jurors 
and  one  tdternate.  The  ])ersons  recommended  to  and  appointed  b}"  the 
Commissioner-General  Avere  as  folloAvs:  In  class  103,  Dr.  EdAvard  D. 
Jones,  Madison,  Wis, ;  in  class  105,- W.  F.  IVilloughb^q  Washington, 
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D.  in  class  lo7,  Artliiir  C’oll)y,  Philadcdpliiji;  in  class  lOS, 

,lano  Addains,  (’liicaj^o;  in  class  lOP,  M.  IVrcy  Pcixotto,  Paris;  in 
class  111,  Dr.  Sanimd  Lcddy,  Pliiladidphia;  in  class  112,  Dr.  W.  II. 
'rolinan,  New  York,  with  Joseph  McKeehan,  of  Dickinson  (\)lle<^(i. 
Pa.,  as  alternate.  Of  these  jurors,  M(‘ssrs.  Jones,  Willoiij^hhy,  and 
'rohnan  were  sj)ecial  a-i^^nits  of  the  departni(*nt  and  kin^w  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  sco})e  of  the  exhibit.  J'lui  others  w(‘re  s])(‘cialists  in 
their  ies])ective  classes.  That  the  (*ntire  stall  of  jurors  did  faithful 
and  thorough  work  was  evident  from  tin'  awards  obtaitied.  Miss 
Addains  was  vice-president  of  class  lUS.  By  virtue  of  this  ])osition 
she  became  a  member  of  the  ^roup  juiy.  Mr.  Mdllou^hb\"  also  was 
ai)j)ointed  vice-})resident  of  the  trroup  jury  and  a  member  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  jury.  Both  (iroups  I  and  XVI  of  our  deiiartment  had  therefore 
United  States  jurors  on  the  ^roup  and  suiierior  juries,  a  circumstance 
somewlijit  uni(pie  and  oUei’in^  extremely  ^ood  evidence  of  tlie  caliber 
of  our  stall  of  jurors.  The  followin^f  table  summarizes  tin'  awards 
o))tained  in  (iroiq)  XVI: 

(iKOl'l*  XVI. 


Cla.ss. 

Number  , 
e.xhibit- 
ors  not 

lectivc 
exhibit.  ' 

Cold 

medals. 

i 

Silver 

medals. 

Bronze 

medals. 

Honora-  , 

Number 

collective 

e.xhibits. 

Nnml>er 
exhibit¬ 
ors  in 
collective 
exhibit. 

101 . 

4  . 

2 

1 

5 

1 . 

I 

lOi . 

4  . 

.  i 

io:i . 

no  3 

18  . 

i2 

1 

1  7 

1 

24  1  51 

1  3 

. 

101 . 

1 

58  0.  I*. 

in.T  _ 

27  2 

10  2 

11  . 

7  1 
3 

2 

8 
14 

I  20 

1  26 

.  9 

100  ‘ 
107 

1 

. y 

1  9 

4  6 

1  •>.> 

lOK 

26  3 

46  6 

.>4  6 

101  1 

120  7 

11 

11 

26 

47 

23 

1002 

1103 

111.. 

6 

.  37 

.  39 

1 

16  0.  r. 

8 

17 

9  a5 

6  79 

112* 

1 

23  G.  1’. 

Total . 

5:32  30 

95 

132 

41 

45  343 

3 

97 

Including  collab¬ 

' 

orators  . 

.  31 

105 

134 

41 

45  :354 

>  Three  gold  medals  to  collaborators. 

2  One  grand  prize,  one  gold  medal,  and  two  silver  medals  to  collal«>ralors. 

^Two  gold  medals  to  collal>orators. 

•*  Two  gold  medals  to  collalx)rators. 

ECONOMIC  MONOCKAPIIS. 

(xroup  XVI  was  also  supplemented  by  a  series  of  monoi^raphs,  21 
in  number,  coverino-  the  entire  Held  very  completely  and  formin<r  a 
coherent,  graduated  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  review,  from  which 
the  exhibit  could  be  analyzed  and  studied.  Unfortunately,  funds  were 
not  as  available  for  the  printino*  of  this  series  as  in  the  educational 
series.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  throuc^h  the  board  of  Paris  expo¬ 
sition  managers,  printed  ten  of  the  series;  the  State  of  New  York 
printed  four;  one  was  printed  by  the  charities  fund,  two  by  the  League 
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for  Social  Service,  and  one  b}'  the  Salvation  Army,  while  three  of  the 
contemplated  series,  Nos.  13,  15,  and  18,  Avere  not  printed  at  all. 
This  series  was  in  great  demand  and  the  supply  was  exhausted  before 
the  close  of  the  Exposition,  although  great  care  Avas  taken  to  give 
copies  only  to  those  Avho  eAunced  a  special  iiiterest  in  the  exhibit.  The 
list  of  monographs,  Avith  authors,  is  as  folloAvs: 

I.  The  Social  Economy  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  Richard  Water¬ 
man,  jr.,  of  the  department  of  education  and  social  economy  for  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

II.  The  Country  and  The  People.  Edward  D.  Jones,  instructor  in  economics  and 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

III.  Resources  and  Industries.  Edward  I).  Jones,  instructor  in  economics  and 
statistics  in  the  Ihiiversity  of- Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

IV.  Commercial  Institutions.  Wilfred  L.  Schoff,  chief  of  the  foreign  department 
in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V.  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  William  Franklin  AVilloughby,  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VI.  Employment  Bureaus.  William  Franklin  AVilloughby,  expert  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

YIL  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Workshops.  William  Franklin  Willoughby, 
expert  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VIII.  Inspection  of  Mines.  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  expert  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IX.  Regulation  of  the  SAveating  System.  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  expert 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

X.  Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  expert 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

XL  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  expert  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

XII.  Cooperation  and  Profit  Sharing.  N.  P.  Gilman,  INIeadville,  Pa. 

XIII.  The  Housing  Problem.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  tenement  house 
committee.  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York  City.  (Not  printed.) 

XIV.  Religious  IMovements  and  Social  Progress.  Josiah  Strong,  president  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service,  New  York  City. 

XV.  Municipal  MoA^ements  and  Social  Progress.  Frederick  W.  Speirs,  instructor 
in  history  and  economics  in  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  (Not  printed.) 

XVI.  Industrial  Betterment.  William  Howe  Tolman,  secretary  of  the  League  for 
Social  Service,  New  York  City. 

XVII.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  H.  S.  Ninde,  secretary  of  the  inter¬ 
national  committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  Ncav  York  City. 

XVIH.  Trend  of  Social  Economic  Legislation.  Robert  11.  Whitten,  sociology 
librarian  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Not  printed.) 

XIX.  The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine  in 
the  United  States.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of 
health,  Boston,  Mass. 

XX.  Social  Relief  Work  of  the  Sah’ation  Army.  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 

XXL  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children.  Homer  Folks, 

secretary  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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NE(}R()  KXIIIHIT. 

Tlio  F rench  cliissiticatioii  in  chiss  1  lO  ])r(\sont(‘d  an  oxcolh'nt  opportu¬ 
nity  for  (IcMiionstratinj^  tho  ollorts  wliicli  have  l)(*(*n  inado  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try  toward  improving  the  condition  of  tin*  nej^ro  i’ac(‘.  Such  oinincnt 
loaders  as  Booker  T.  \\’ashintrt()n  and  Brofessor  Du  Bois  took  warm 
int(‘rest  in  tliis  matter  and  ivcpiested  the  (\)mmission(‘r-(ieneral  to 
arran^^e  foi*  a  sejiarate  exhibition  foi*  this  ])uri)os(‘,  liowever  small 
the  space  mijrht  be.  The  justice  of  the  reijuest  was  readily  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  many  prominent  Con<^ressmen 
and  leaders  of  his  own  race,  Mr.  T.  J.  Calloway,  of  Washinj^ton,  I).  C., 
was  appointed  special  a«^ent  in  charge  of  the  ne^ro  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  exhibit.  Thi*ou^h  Mr.  Calloway's  efforts  a  special  approjiriation 
of  ^15,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mi^ht  be  necessary,  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  this  purpose,  tlie  balance  to  be  ap})li- 
cable  to  the  oeneral  fund  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Callowa}’  was 
appointed  late  in  the  year  181)b,  but  had  the  plan  of  the  enterprise 
so  well  fixed  in  his  mind  and  was  able  to  secure  such  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  schools,  churches,  and  social  institutions  of  his  race  that 
by  March,  1900,  he  had  secured  a  most  creditable  and  representative 
exhibit.  It  presented  in  a  very  compact  space  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  development  and  rise  of  the  negro,  educationall}'  and  indus¬ 
trially,  during  the  last  thirty-tive  3"ears.  He  deserves  high  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  work.  (See  special  report  of 
Mr.  Callowav.) 

Group  A'TY,  />//  rhtssrs. 


Class  number. 

1 

Applications. 

.Assignments. 

Acceptances. 

OccJipation. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No.  , 

Area. 

1 

101-107  . 

205 

Sej./t. 

9, 210 

182 

Sf/.  ft. 
264 

182 

Sfj./t. 

264 

182 

Sq.ft. 

264 

lOH . 

2,020 

26 

204 

26 

204 

26 

204 

109 . 

2,175 

46 

170 

46 

170 

46 

170 

110 . 

GG 

1,800 

54 

202 

54 

202 

54 

202 

Ill . 

115 

3,206 

104 

576 

104 

576 

104 

576 

112 . 

126 

2,110 

120 

536 

120 

1  536 

120 

536 

Total . 

616 

20, 521 

532 

1,952 

532 

I  1,952 

532 

1,952 

SUMMARY. 

Gross  space  for  groups: 


Group  I . square  feet..  2,  725 

Group  XVI . do _  1,952 

-  4, 677 


Xuml^er  of  packages  forwarded  by  Prairie: 


Group  I .  251 

Group  XVI .  126 
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Niinil)er  of  j)ackafrea  forwarded  l)y  other  vessels: 

Group  T .  225 

Group  XVI .  157 

-  .  382 


Total .  759 


Weight  of  ])ackages  forwarded  hy  Prairie: 

Grouj)  I  . ]K)UiidH..  33,930 

Group  XVI . do - 17,265 

- -  51,195 

Weight  of  j)aekageH  forwarded  by  other  vessels: 

Group  I . do _ 34,144 

Grou])  XVI . do _  24,271 

- 58, 415 


Total .  109,610 

Or .  . tons-.  54.,  8 


SPECIAL  wmm  ()\  SOdAL  economy,  iivciene,  and  dcblic 

ASSISTAN('E. 


Wasiiin(;t()N,  D.  (\,  FrhrudV!/.  1901. 
Sik:  I  liiivo  the  honor  to  suhinit  lierewith  iny  report  ns  sp(‘cial  5i<if(*nt 
of  tlie  (lei)artnient  of  education  and  sociiil  economy,  coverinjr  (Jroup 
X\’I,  social  economy,  hyt>fiene,  and  public  assistance. 

Respectfully. 

William  Fiianklix  \\dLL()L(iiiHY, 

I  ntffd  Sfdfcx  I h'pd ri dd'di  df  hdlfdr. 

Air.  Howard  Roijers, 

Dhudior  Dejxdidddif  of  Kdacdtlon  and  Soci(d 

K(‘<m()di[i  f(yr  the  United  HUdex  ConnitU.^dm 

to  the  Udvlii  Kupimton  of  1900. 


The  ^roup  of  social  e(*ononyv,  hyo-icne,  and  pulilic  assistance  had  as 
its  pur[)ose  to  show  the  positive  efforts  put  forth  in  eacli  country  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  as  distinct  from  the  betterment  of  appli¬ 
ances  and  commodities.  Viewed  in  its  broadest  lij»'ht,  therefore,  this 
section  represented  the  final  summing  up  and  jud<rment  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  achii'ved  in  all  fields.  Its  purpose  was  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  i)eo})le  have  actually  profited  by  the  pro<»‘ress  shown  in  the 
other  sections.  It  is  both  as  a  measure  of  results  achieved  in  a 
distinct  field  of  effort  and  as  an  interpretation  of  the  other  exhibits 
that  the  material  brought  together  in  this  oroup  is  of  interest. 

To  Al.  Frederic  Le  Play,  the  economist  to  whom  social  science  is 
indebted  for  more  than  one  feilile  su<>;gestion,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  seen  the  desirability  of  exhibiting  at  international  exposi¬ 
tions  material  of  this  character.  Without  it,  he  claimed,  the  record 
of  progress  was  incomplete.  AI.  Le  Play  was  Commissioner-Cfeneral 
of  both  the  former  I’aris  Fxiiositions  of  l8o5  and  1807.  At  the  first 
he  was  able  to  give  but  a  slight  development  to  his  idea.  In  his  official 
classification  provision  was  made  for  those  articles  specially  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  awards  were  based  upon 
the  extent  to  which  these  intentions  had  been  carried  out. 
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It  Wits  not  until  the  Exposition  of  1867,  however,  that  social  econon  ^ 
took  its  leo’itiniate,  thouo’h  then  modest,  place  in  the  regular  official 
classification.  INI.  Le  Elay,  the  Commissioner-General,  gave  a  larger 
place  to  ‘‘exhibits  of  articles  having  for  their  purpose  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  ])hysical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,”  and  created 
his  famous  new  order  of  awards  for  “  localities  oi- establishments  which 
have  brought  about  hai’inonious  relations  fx'tween  persons  cooperating 
in  the  same  woi-k,  and  have  assured  to  workingmen  a  greater  degree 
of  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being.”  Jn  response  to  this 
special  invitation  there  was  shown  the  work  undertaken  b}^  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  employers  who  were  doing  the  most  in  the  way  of  providing 
institutions  for  the  benetit  of  the  working’  classes.  A  special  inter¬ 
national  jury  was  organized  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  these  exhibits, 
and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  awarding  of  13  prizes 
and  24  honorable  mentions.  Of  these  all  but  4  of  the  prizes  and 
10  of  tlie  honorable  mentions  went  to  countries  other  than  France. 
The  Fnited  States  received  one  prize  and  one  honorable  mention. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1878,  while  provision  was  made  for  exhibits  in 
social  econom}^  they  were  not  grouped  in  a  separate  classification,  but 
were  distributed  among  the  other  sections,  the  idea  being  that  they 
should  serve  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  social  significance  of  the 
exhibits  to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  cited  more  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  the  historical  development  of  the  idea  of  social  econoiii}^  exposition 
than  of  indicating  that  the  results  attained  were  of  great  value.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  International  Exposition  of  1889  that 
social  economy  made  good  its  claim  of  being  entitled  to  equal  and 
coordinate  rank  in  the  general  scheme  of  exhibits  to  be  shown.  For 
the  first  time  a  separate  room  was  then  set  aside  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  display  of  exhibits  in  this  field.  Social  economy  was  made  to 
constitute  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which  all  exhibits  were  classi¬ 
fied,  and  in  eveiy  respect,  including  that  of  awards,  exhibits  in  this 
group  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  other  departments. 

Great  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  French  to  make  the  work  of  this 
group  successful.  For  several  years  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition,  commissions  and  committees  were  at  work  securing  and 
preparing  the  necessary  material  for  exhibition.  The  success  attained 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Exposition  opened  there  were 
1,171  separate  exhibits,  representing  all  that  was  best  in  the  way  of 
social  improvement  in  France,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  countries. 
The  internation  jury,  which  was  organized  to  examine  these  exhibits, 
was  presided  over  by  Leon  Say,  and  included  among  its  members 
those  most  distinguished  in  Europe  for  their  work  in  the  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  econor.dcs.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  awards  were  given, 
of  which  45  were  grand  prizes,  259  gold  medals,  365  silver  medals, 
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142  l)r()Mzc  nicdiiLs,  and  78  lK)noral)lo  mentions.  Awards  were  also 
to  eollal)orators  in  recognition  of  their  p(*rsonal  ell’orts  in  con¬ 
nection  witli  the  works  rewarded. 

Special  attention  has  been  j^iven  to  the  exhibit  of  188b,  as  it  is  I’eco^- 
nized  that  the  brinj^in^  toyfcther  of  that  material  marked  a  distinct  era 
in  the  progress  of  social  reform  in  France.  Much  of  the  best  work 
now  bein^  done  in  that  country  owes  its  existence  to  the  direct 
ntluence  of  that  Exposition  and  the  social  congresses  which  were 
organized  for  its  interpretation.  To  this  influence  are  due  the  creation 
of  the  P'rench  Society  for  Cheai)  Homes,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  throughout 
France;  the  International  Congress  in  Relation  to  Accidents  to  Ljibor 
and  Workingmen’s  Insurance,  which,  with  its  permanent  committee 
and  regular  publications,  has  served  as  the  central  body  in  Europe  for 
the  study  of  the  important  questions  falling  within  its  scope;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  Musee  Social,  now  the  center  of  practical  etlorts 
for  economic  reform  in  all  lines  and  for  most  purposes  a  true  inter¬ 
national  bureau  of  economic  research.  Finally,  any  account  of  the 
results  of  that  Exposition  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of 
the  valuable  series  of  reports  made  by  the  reporters  of  the  sixteen  sec¬ 
tions,  in  which  are  summarized  and  digested  the  important  features  of 
all  the  exhibits  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Covering  as  they  do  the 
whole  field  of  economic  reform,  they  furnish  an  encyclopedic  survey 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time  which  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

It  is  certain  that  the  significance  of  an  exhibit  in  social  economy  was 
not  fully  appreciated  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
Though  provision  was  made  for  such  exhibits,  no  special  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  make  the  display  complete,  and  consequently  the  showing 
was  far  from  adequate. 

It  is  to  the  Exposition  of  1900  in  Paris  that  one  must  turn  to  find 
the  idea  of  an  exhibit  of  social  economy  carried  to  its  fullest  realiza¬ 
tion.  No  pains  were  spared  by  the  French  to  make  this  exhibit  a 
worthy  summing  up  of  the  progress  achieved  in  all  lines  of  social 
reform  during  the  century  then  closing,  and  in  this  they  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  heartily  assisted  by  the  other  nations.  While  in  1889 
social  economy  had  a  special  room  for  the  display  of  its  exhibits, 
in  1900  it  had  its  own  palace,  a  spacious  building  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  which  was  shared  oidv  with  the  international  congresses  holding 
their  reunions  there  during  the  exposition  year. 

This  building  was  thoroughh^  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  space  between  France  and  the  visiting  nations,  however,  was 
such  that,  while  the  former  country  had  more  than  it  could  well  utilize, 
a  number  of  other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  were  much 
restricted  in  their  exhibits  In-  the  smallness  of  the  space  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  This  disadvantiige,  as  will  be  shown,  was  to  a  large  extent 
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overcome  by  the  United  States  ))y  the  use  of  its  ingenious  s3"stem  of 
cases  of  wing  frames,  the  same  s}  stem  of  installation,  by  the  wa}",  that 
was  used  in  the  educational  exhibit. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Provision  having  been  made  for  the  housing  of  the  exhihits,  the 
next  problem  ])eforc  the  director  of  the  groii])  of  social  economy  was 
that  of  classitication.  Owing  to  the  great  diversit}^  of  subjects  coming 
under  this  group  the  (question  was  one  of  peculiar  difficult}^  and  at  the 
same  time  of  fundamental  importance.  The  system  linall}^  adopted  is 
here  subjoined.  It  comprehended  the  division  of  exhibits  into  twelve 
classes,  numbered  from'  101  to  112,  inclusive: 

(iRoup  XVI. — Social  Economy,  Hygiene,  Public  Charities. 

Apprenticeshi}) — Protection  of  child  labor. 

Apprenticeship  in  tlie  workshop;  regulations,  contracts,  relation  between  master 
and  apprentice,  systems  of  apprenticeship,  results.  Free  technical  instruction  given 
to  children  in  schools  founded  by  employers  or  by  workmen.  Training  in  industrial 
or  agricultural  orphanages,  in  workrooms,  in  training  schools  for  domestics,  and  in 
similar  establishments.  Protection  of  child  labor;  legislation  as  to  work  of  children; 
societies. 


Class  102. —  Wages — Industrial  remuneration — Profit  sharing. 

Hiring  of  workmen  or  farm  laborers.  Method  of  determining  the  rate  of  wages; 
work  by  the  day;  work  by  the  job  or  the  piece;  contract  work.  Bonuses  and  added 
rates;  payment  in  kind.  System  of  work.  Inducements  to  work  and  continue  long 
in  service.  Payment  of  wages.  Disputes  as  to  the  scale  of  wages.  Relation  between 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  Profit  sharing;  methods  of  sharing;  proportion  and 
principle  of  allotment  of  profits  to  employees  or  workmen;  powers  of  the  employer 
as  to  the  management  of  his  business  and  the  employment  or  dismissal  of  employees; 
auditing  of  accounts;  methods  of  applying  the  share  of  the  profits;  material  and 
moral  results.  Tenant  farming. 

Cl.\ss  108. — Large  or  smcdl  industries — Cooperative  associations  for  production  or  for 
obtaining  credit — Trade  unions. 

Statistics  and  documents  relative  to  the  concentration  of  industries  in  large  estab¬ 
lishments;  small  factories;  home  industries.  Results  considered  when  industries  are 
closed.  Alliance  between  industrial  and  agricultural  work.  Mode  of  living  and 
expenses  of  workmen’s  families.  Workmen’s  cooperative  associations  for  produc¬ 
tion;  formation  of  capital;  constitution  of  the  managing  body;  sharing  of  profits; 
payment  for  outside  assistance;  advantages  accruing  to  the  State,  the  county,  or  the 
parish.  Cooperative  associations  for  credit;  objects  and  form  of  association;  forma¬ 
tion  of  capital;  number  and  status  of  members;  extent  of  their  liability;  manage¬ 
ment;  operations;  accounts;  sharing  of  profits;  relations  with  other  credit  associations; 
State  assistance;  material  and  moral  results.  People’s  banks.  Trade  unions;  unions 
of  emi)loyers,  of  workmen,  and  mixed  unions;  legislation;  organization  and  functions 
of  these  unions;  relations  between  unions  of  workmen  and  of  employers,  and  between 
unions  of  employers  and  nonunion  workmen.  Strikes;  their  causes,  their  effects. 
Arbitration;  compulsory  or  optional. 
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(’lass  104. — Fanulmj  on  tt  large  ar  tonall  eeale — Agrirultartil  and  hanke. 

DiviHion  of  propfi'ty  ami  working;  of  tin*  laml.  I>jiiul  traiinfiTH.  Lawn  affecting 
tla*  (listribiitioM,  (li.‘<i)o.‘<ition,  or  traiiHinisHion  of  land.  I  Kdalln  cHtabliHluMl  by  cu.'^toins 
afftH’tin^  tin*  c)wm‘rsbip  or  of  land,  (’omlitioii  of  tbc  porsoiiH  omployccl  on  alarm* 
scale,  a  inodiuin  scale,  or  a  small  scale;  condition  of  the  tenant  fanner,  condition  of 
the  farm  laborer.  Mode  of  living?  and  expen.'^(*s  of  laboring  men’s  families.  Move¬ 
ment  of  rural  populations  to  towns  and  to  fori'i^oi  lands.  Agricultural  unions;  serv¬ 
ices  rendernl  by  these  unions  in  buying;  farm  implements,  fertilizers,  s(*ed.s,  livestock, 
in  popularizinj»  metluMls  of  cultivation,  in  the  sale  of  products,  etc.  A^^ricul- 

tiind  cre<lit;  mortmiges;  credit  upon  j>ledm‘‘‘'>  upon  harvests  store<l  in  war(*bouses; 
on  personal  security.  Hanks  of  landed  and  a^jricultural  credit,  mutual  loan  as.«o- 
ciations,  etc. 

(’l.A.ss  lOo. — ProtectUni  of  workers  in  farfories — Hegnlation  of  V'ork. 

Risks  attending  various  trades.  Statistics  of  accidents.  Liability  of  the  employer 
in  case  of  acci<lent.  Individual  or  mutual  accident  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  work¬ 
men;  premiums;  compulsory  deductions  from  wages  for  the  })aynient  of  such  pre¬ 
miums;  assignments  made  for  the  same  jmrpose  under  the  head  f)f  general  exju^nses, 
or  from  profits;  adjustment  of  claims  for  accidents.  Comj)ulsory  or  voluntary  insur¬ 
ance.  National  banks.  Insurance  companies.  Insurance  of  employers  to  cover 
their  liabilities  in  case  of  accidents.  Legislation  affecting  the  hours  of  work.  Laws 
and  regulations  as  to  hygiene  and  the  safety  of  workmen  in  industrial  establishments. 
The  influence  of  such  laws  and  regulations  upon  the  health  and  safety  of  workmen, 
upon  their  wages,  on  the  condition  of  their  families,  and  upon  the  co.*<t  of  j)roduction 
of  manufactured  goods.  Inspection  of  works  in  manufactories  and  workshops. 

Class  lOh. —  Workmen' a  direlli)i(j.s. 

Plans  and  specimens  of  healthful  and  cheap  dwellings.  Single  houses  built  by 
employers,  by  building  or  j)hilanthroi)ic  societies,  or  ])y  workmen.  Free  rents, 
reduced  rents;  rent  with  agreement  to  transfer  ownership  after  a  certain  time;  loans 
to  workmen  who  construct  their  own  houses,  etc.  Tenement  houses.  Furnished 
lodgings  for  unmarried  workmen.  Aid  from  the  State,  the  parish,  savings  banks,  etc. 
Material  and  moral  results. 


Class  107. — Cooperative  stores. 

Cooperative  stores  for  the  sale  of  commodities,  especially  provisions  (bread  shops, 
meat  shops,  restaurants,  soup  kitchens,  etc.);  origin,  object,  and  form  of  such 
societies;  raising  of  c-apital;  number  and  status  of  members;  management;  i)urchas- 
ing;  manufacturing;  selling  to  members  only,  or  to  the  public;  selling  at  cost,  at 
current  wholesale  jwices,  at  current  retail  jmces,  or  at  prices  intermediate  between 
them;  conditions  of  payment,  storehouses,  accounts,  sharing  of  profits;  results, 
material  and  moral.  Managers  appointed  by  stockholdei*s.  Regulation  of  cooi>era- 
tive  stores  and  their  stewards  as  to  taxation.  Particular  cases  of  associations  and 
stewardships  formed  hy  railroad  men  or  for  their  l)enefit.  Competition  with  local 
trade;  its  effects. 

Class  108. — lustitntions  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  irorkingmen. 

Educational  institutions  established  by  employers  for  their  workmen.  I^ectures. 
Societies  for  mutual  improvement.  Libraries.  ^lu.'^eums,  collections.  Working¬ 
men’s  chiles;  staff,  management;  financial  regulation;  refreshments  and  games; 
admission  of  members’  families  and  of  the  public.  ^Musical  societies,  shooting  and 
athletic  clubs,  founded  by  the  employers  or  bv  the  workmen.  Various  institutions 
for  recreation. 
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Claks  109. — Provident  institutions. 

Savings;  savings  banks,  national,  postal,  school,  etc.;  savings  banks  under  State 
supervision;  savings  societies  for  the  purchase  in  coninion  of  lottery  tickets;  various 
systems  for  encouragement  in  saving;  systems  for  the  deposit  or  investment  of  the 
individual  or  collective  savings  of  workmen  or  employees;  provision  for  the  family 
of  the  workman  during  his  residence  at  the  works.  Societies  for  mutual  aid;  legisla¬ 
tion;  advantages  accruing  to  societies  according  to  their  legal  status;  formation, 
organization,  and  management;  relations  to  other  institutions;  aid  in  case  of  sickness, 
care  and  medicine;  aid  while  out  of  employment;  aid  to  the  aged,  pensions  and 
annuities;  aid  in  case  of  death;  admission  of  women,  aid  to  women  in  childbirth; 
receipts  and  expenses.  Statistical  tables  of  diseases.  Pensions;  pension  funds  from 
the  State,  from  counties,  from  cities,  etc.  Pension  funds  established  by  employers; 
pension  funds  established  by  workmen  or  employees.  Payments,  obligatory  or  vol¬ 
untary,  by  employers,  workmen,  or  employees;  deductions  from  wages.  Conditions 
affecting  the  enjoyment  and  rate  of  pensions.  Eeversions  to  widows  and  children. 
Life  insurance — paid  at  death,  at  a  fixed  period,  mixed,  deferred,  by  the  State,  or 
by  insurance  societies  or  companies.  Payment  of  premiums  by  employers,  by  work¬ 
men,  or  by  societies  organized  for  the  purpose.  Tables  of  mortality.  Various 
provident  institutions.  Aid  given  by  employers  in  case  of  sickness  or  lack  of 
employment. 

Class  110. — Public  or  private  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Laws  concerning  so-called  moral  obligations  (compulsory  insurance,  compulsory 
pensions  for  old  age,  weekly  rest,  etc.).  Laws  or  regulations  enacted  by  public 
bodies,  or  by  institutions  founded  or  supported  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  complet¬ 
ing,  regulating,  or  superseding  work  begun  by  private  enterprise;  intervention  of 
these  bodies  in  contracts  of  exchange  or  labor  contracts;  State  socialism;  municipal 
socialism;  regulation  of  work  and  of  wages;  advances  and  subsidies  to  workmen  or 
associations  of  workmen;  cheap  dwellings  built  by  municipalities,  or  by  their  assist¬ 
ance;  intervention  in  conflicts  between  employers  and  workmen;  subsidies  to 
strikers;  national  workshops;  construction  and  management  of  roads  and  highways; 
distribution  of  water  and  of  light;  taxation  of  bread  and  meat;  shops  for  the  supply 
of  bread,  meat,  and  like  commodities,  established  and  controlled  by  local  authorities; 
steps  taken  to  encourage  or  to  check  emigration  and  immigration.  Employment 
offices,  their  objects  and  results.  Museums  of  social  economy.  Labor  bureaus. 
Employing  agencies,  with  or  without  monopolies,  labor  exchanges.  The  compara¬ 
tive  social  conditions  of  nations. 


Class  111. — Hygiene. 

1 .  Science  of  hygiene.  Historical  sketch.  Statement  of  progress.  Application  of 
the  discoveries  of  iM.  Pasteur  to  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases.  Laboratories; 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  applied  to  hygiene.  Researches  upon  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases.  Methods  and  apparatus  for  disinfection.  Methods  of  obtaining 
and  conveying  drinking  water  with  a  view  to  prevent  contamination. 

2.  Personal  hygiene  and  hygiene  in  dwellings.  ]Measures  of  precaution  against 
contagious  diseases.  Immunity,  inoculations  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox,  rabies, 
etc.  Application  of  hygienic  laws  to  the  selection  of  building  materials  and  to  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  airing,  lighting,  and  illuminating  dwellings.  Use  of  water.  Bath¬ 
ing  and  hydrojiathic  apparatus.  Disposal  of  sewage. 

3.  Hygiene  of  public  buildings  and  buildings  of  many  apartments.  Schools, 
factories  and  workshops,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  public  halls,  theaters,  etc. 

4.  Hygiene  of  villages.  Conditions  indispensable  to  the  healthfulness  of  rural 
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(Iwellinjrs.  Municipal  sanitary  rc>;nlations.  Regulation  of  hit'll  ways;  (IcjHjHit, 
removal,  transport,  and  ntili/ation  of  manures,  Prote<  tion  of  drinking  water. 

r>.  1  ly^dene  ami  sanitation  of  towns.  Highways;  eleanline.ss  of  piihlit*  ways,  drain¬ 
age,  sweeping;  dimensions  of  houses  (height.  nnnd)er  and  heijrht  of  stories,  <Iimen- 
sions  and  ventilation  of  livinjr  rooms,  size  of  courts  and  yanls);  clearinj;of  cesHpo<jIs, 
works  for  snj>plyin^^  towns  with  water,  metlaxls  of  liltration  and  sterilization,  •lisposal 
of  refii.se,  disinfection  of  .sewa^^e,  sewage  farms,  utilization  of  the  sewa^re  and  garbage 
«»f  towns.  Municipal  sanitary  service;  hnreans  of  hy^iem*,  methods  of  organized 
defense  ay:ainst  inf(‘ctions  di.sea.ses,  removal  and  i.solation  of  patients  havinj' contagions 
disea.ses;  disinfection  of  inft*cted  clothing  and  apartimmts,  insj)ection  of  food,  regula¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  slaughterhouses,  municipal  laboratories,  cemeteries,  <-n*ma- 
tories. 

().  Protection  of  frontiers  a^ain.st  ])e.stilential  disea.ses.  Approaches  by  land;  medi¬ 
cal  insjiection  at  the  frontier,  inlirmaries  and  disinfection  at  frontier  railway  stations. 
Approaches  by  .sea;  sanitation  of  ports,  sanitary  regulations  in  jKjrts,  old  lazarettos, 
quarantine  stations,  medical  regulations,  and  di.sinfection  on  board  shijis. 

7.  Food  stuffs  and  other  commodities.  Inspection  of  foods,  inspection  for  adultera¬ 
tion,  methods  of  j)re.serving  foods,  inspection  of  natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters. 
Other  commodities;  jirogress  realized  from  a  hygienic  jioint  of  view. 

8.  Medicinal  waters  and  sanitariums.  Analysis  of  mineral  waters;  methods  of 
finding  and  of  controlling  mineral  springs.  Therapeutic  use  of  mineral  waters,  and 
apparatus  for  their  application,  baths,  rooms  for  inhalation,  massage,  etc.  Sanita¬ 
riums;  hot  si)rings,  general  arrangement  of  premises,  aspect,  covered  walks.  Thermal 
establishments;  dressing  rooms,  baths,  shower  baths,  antiseptic  precautions,  i)articu- 
larly  in  stations  frequented  by  consumptive  })atients;  methods  of  bottling  and  pre¬ 
serving  mineral  waters. 

9.  Sanitary  stati.stics  and  legislation.  Stillborn  children;  certificates  of  cause  of 
death;  mortality  due  to  epidemics.  Sanitary  k'gislation. 

Class  112. — Public  churitlcs. 

1.  General  di.scussion.  Historical  documents;  legislation,  practical  organization, 
etc.  ^lethods  of  relief  in  actual  operation ;  by  the  State,  by  districts,  provinc-es,  depart¬ 
ments,  counties,  etc. ;  l)y  parishes,  by  townships,  by  private  organizations.  Legisla¬ 
tion.  Ways  and  means.  Financial  arrangements, 

2.  Protection  and  aid  to  children.  General  organization  for  the  protection  and  aid 
of  children.  Protection  and  aid  of  the  child  before  birth  (through  protection  of  the 
mother) ;  workhouses,  mothers’  mutual  aid  societies,  private  lying-in  ho.«pitals,  ordi¬ 
nary  lying-in  hospitals,  convalescent  homes.  Protection  and  aid  of  the  child  after 
birth;  creches,  institutions  for  infants,  foundlings,  destitute  children,  children  mor¬ 
ally  abandoned,  orphans.  Relief  for  sick  or  crippled  children;  dispensaries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  almhouses,  etc. 

3.  Relief  for  adults,  Relieffor  those  in  health;  mutual  aid,  bureaus  of  charity,  relief 
by  providing  work,  night  shelters,  poorhouses.  Relief  for  the  sick;  relief  at  home, 
free  medicine,  hospitals  (legislation,  practical  organization,  medical  service,  surgical 
service,  special  service  for  contagious  diseases).  Relief  for  the  aged;  aid  to  families, 
workhouses  and  farms,  hospitals, 

4.  Institutions  for  the  insane.  Asylums,  public  or  private;  departments  of  hospi¬ 
tals,  j)rivate  insane  asylums.  Relief  in  farming  districts.  Special  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children.  Means  of  education. 

5.  In.stitutions  for  the  blind.  Schools.  Workshops. 

6.  In.stitutions  for  deaf-mutes.  Schools.  Workshops. 

7.  Pawnshops.  lA^gislation  and  practical  organization. 

8.  Staff  of  charitable  institutions.  Schools  for  male  and  female  nurses. 
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Tlio  importance  of  understanding  and  following  this  classification 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  exhibit  had  to  compete  for  an  award  in  its 
own  particular  class.  The  assignment  of  an  exhibit  to  an  improper 
class  thus  I’esulted  in  great  danger  of  its  being  overlooked,  and  its 
consequent  failure  to  receive  the  recognition  to  which  it  might  be 
entitled.  (Considerable  trouble,  it  may  be  said,  was  experienced  by 
almost  all  of  the  nations  in  this  respect. 

INSTALLATION  DEVICES. 

One  of  the  difSculties  involved  in  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  of 
social  economy  is  the  prolilem  of  devising  the  means  by  which  the 
work  can  be  most  effectively  shown.  In  seeking  for  a  solution  to  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  twofold  function 
of  an  exposition;  as,  first,  a  spectacle  for  the  entertainment  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  visitors;  and,  second,  a  record  of  the  state  of  each 
science  or  art  and  the  progress  accomplished,  that  shall  be  of  interest 
to  the  specialist.  In  the  case  of  social  economy,  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  emphasis  should  at  all  times  be  laid  on  the  scientific  value  of 
the  material  presented,  it  was  likewise  held  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  make  the  exhibit  one  of  interest  to  the  general  visitors. 

From  the  purely  technical  standpoint  of  exposition  methods,  it  is  of 
interest  to  mention,  at  least  briefly,  the  different  devices  adopted  both 
by  the  United  States  and  by  other  countries  for  the  installation  and  dis¬ 
play  of  material.  Unless  this  is  done  the  valuable  experience  gained 
at  this  Exposition  will  be  to  a  large  extent  lost  to  those  having  charge 
of  similar  work  in  connection  with  future  expositions. 

First  and  most  important  among  the  means  for  exhibiting  social 
institutions  at  work  must  be  mentioned  that  of  printed  matter.  In 
most  cases  where  an  exhibit  was  made  by  a  society  or  institution  the 
essential  part  of  its  exhibit  consisted  of  copies  of  its  constitution, 
annual  or  other  reports,  and  general  printed  material  descriptive  of  its 
organization  and  work.  This  furnished  the  basis  of  the  exhibit  and 
in  some  instances  nothing  further  was  shown.  It  is  too  much,  how¬ 
ever,  to  expect  that  visitors  will  examine  these  documents  at  any 
length.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  material  should 
be  interpreted  in  some  way.  This  could  best  be  done  by  including  in 
the  exhi})it  a  specially  prepared  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  histoiy  and 
most  important  features  of  the  Avork  to  which  it  related.  If  possible, 
these  pamphlets  should  lie  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  permit  of 
their  gratuitous  distrilnition.  In  a  number  of  cases,  as  will  be  noted 
in  the  description  of  the  more  important  exhibits,  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  A^ahiable  special  pamphlets  of  this  character  Avere  prepared. 

A  second  device  used  Avas  that  of  statistical  charts  and  diagrams. 
These  constituted  by  far  the  most  effective  means  available  for  show¬ 
ing  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  Avork — such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
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tlu‘  ^'Towth  of  deposits  in  a  saviii^rs  })aiik,  receipts  and  (‘xj)enditun‘s, 
etc.  liy  the  use  of  various  colors  ditl'erent  (‘hniKMits  in  the  sani(‘  show- 
in^^  could  he  clearly  indicated  in  such  a  way  as  to  hrinj^  out  their  r(‘la- 
tions.  In  this  connection  spi'cial  iiaMition  should  he  made  of  thes(‘ri(*s 
of  charts  prepaivd  hy  the  Prud(‘ntial  Insurance*  (’ompany,  of  N(‘wark, 
N.  ,1.  'Fhey  were  far  suin'rior  in  point  of  t(‘clinical  (*xcelh‘ne(‘  to  any 
charts  displayed  in  the  whole  (‘Xi)osition  of  social  economy.  In  th(*se 
charts  a  very  etfective  use  was  made  of  colon'd  j)ap(*rs  past(‘d  on  card- 
lM)ard,  instt'ad  of  em})lovin^  colore'd  inks  or  watei*  colors.  Iti^(‘nious 
devices  of  various  descri])tions  were  used  in  connection  with  ])artieular 
exhibits  in  order  to  make  them  strikinj^  in  effect. 

Analoofous  to  the  use  of  charts  wjis  that  of  mai)s.  This  device  is 
partieularly  api)licahle  w  hen  it  is  desired  to  show  tin*  location  of  (‘stah- 
lishments  oi*  institutions,  or  to  compare  one  locality  with  another. 
The  rnit(‘d  States  exhibit  tlius  included  a  notable  collection  of  maps 
prepared  ))y  Dr.  E  I),  dones,  special  ag-ent  of  the  section  of  education 
and  social  economy,  showing  the  resources  of  the  country  or  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  establishments  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  geographical 
concentration  of  industries  in  the  Ignited  States.  There  was  also  dis- 
plaved  a  series  of  maps  prepared  bv  the  present  w  riter,  show'ing  the 
extent  to  which  various  States  had  enacted  certain  classes  of  social 
legislation.  This  was  done  b}'  shading  the  States  having  passed  law's 
of  the  character  to  which  the  maps  related.  In  this  way  was  indicated 
the  States  w  hich  have  created  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  factory 
inspection  dei)artments,  boards  of  arbitration,  etc.  Among  foreign 
exhibits  were  several  interesting  maps  in  which  use  was  made  of  pins 
w'ith  colored  heads  to  mark  the  location  and  concentration  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  development  of  the  art  of  ])hotograph3'  has  made  the  use  of 
photogra])hs  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  illustrating  social  con¬ 
ditions.  To  the  casual  visitor  such  })hotographs  undoubtedl}'  consti¬ 
tuted  the  feature  of  greatest  interest.  Photographs  w'ere  especialh' 
useful  in  show  ing  examples  of  homes  erected  for  the  working  classes, 
eating  rooms,  clubhouses,  plav'grounds,  etc. 

To  a  more  limited  extent  use  was  made  of  lantern  slides,  so  hung  in 
reference  to  the  light  that  their  pictures  could  be  easih'  seen.  From 
this  experiment  it  would  seem  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  and  that  a  far  greater  use  might  be  made  of  them  than  was 
the  case  in  this  exhibit. 

When  susceptible  of  use,  models  undoubtedly  constitute  most  etfective 
exposition  devices.  The  onW  objection  to  their  use  is  the  large  amount 
of  space  recpiired  for  their  displa}'.  ^luch  the  most  important  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  use  in  the  Exposition  just  closed  was  that  of  plans  of  cot- 
tiiges  erected  in  different  countries  for  the  working  classes.  These 
wore  show'll  full  size  in  the  annex  at  Vincennes  and  in  small  reproduc- 
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tions  ill  the  social  economy  biiildiiio*.  Another  important  example  of 
their  use  was  that  of  models  of  ajipliances  for  preventing  accidents  in 
factories  and  mines  and  of  sanitary  appliances. 

COI.LECTION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXHIBIT. 

In  gathering  material  for  exhiliits  in  the  grouj)  of  social  economy  it 
was  evident  that  ({iiite  a  di  tie  rent  method  would  have  to  be  pursued 
from  that  which  was  followed  in  respect  to  other  groups.  In  others, 
self-interest  could  largely  be  depended  upon  to  induce  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  establishments  to  send  exhibits,  and  the  chief  prolilem  was  often 
one  of  selecting  from  the  material  ottered.  In  social  economy  the 
initiative  had  to  be  taken  by  the  director  and  an  earnest  solicitation 
made  of  individuals  and  institutions  to  cooperate  in  the  work. 

The  Hrst  step,  therefore,  was  necessarily  that  of  securing  information 
concerning  those  establishments  and  institutions  whose  participation  it 
was  desirable  to  have,  and  the  second  step  was  to  open  correspondence 
and,  if  possible,  secure  their  cooperation.  These  negotiations  called 
for  a  careful  explanation  in  each  case  of  the  purposes  of  an  exhibit  in 
social  econonn^,  the  idea  being  to  most  a  novel  one,  and  also  for  a  gen- 
ei  al  description  of  the  character  of  the  material  sought.  Finalh",  it  was 
necessaiT  that  the  section  of  education  and  social  economy  itself  should 
in  most  cases  undertake  to  assist  in  preparing  the  raw  material  for 
exhibitors,  transport  it  to  Paris,  and  properly  install  it. 

To  perform  all  this  preparatory  work  in  the  short  time  available  the 
assistance  of  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  social  economy  was 
obtained.  In  some  cases  these  specialists  were  not  onl\^  acquainted 
with  the  persons  and  institutions  from  whom  exhibits  Avere  sought, 
but  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  such  exhibits.  Thus,  to  mention  only 
those  whose  ett'orts  were  of  large  import  and  considerable  duration, 
the  League  of  Social  Service,  of  Avhich  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is  president, 
and  Dr.  AT.  H.  Tolman,  secretary,  Avas  given  the  task  of  securing  and 
mounting  photographs  shoAving  the  equipment  and  operations  of  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Avorking  classes  and  for  the  improvement 
of  municipal  conditions.  ^Ir.  AV.  F.  AA^illoughby,  expert  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Lalior,  was  delegated  to  the  work  of  obtaining 
exhibits  from  such  institutions  as  State  bureaus  of  labor,  factory  and 
mine  inspection  departments,  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
building  and  loan  associations,  fraternal  benefit  societies,  etc.  In  this 
work  he  had  the  hearty  assistance  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  AA^right,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  To  Dr.  Edward  D.  Jones,  instructor  in 
economics  and  statistics  in  the  UniA^ersity  of  AAfisconsin,  Avas  intrusted 
the  inqiortant  plan  for  preparing  maps  and  collecting  material  show¬ 
ing  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country.  Dr.  S.  AA^.  Abbott, 
secretary  of  the  ^lassachusetts  State  board  of  health,  took  charge  of 
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the  colW'ctioM  of  exhibits  in  tlic*  tinld  of  Mr.  Ljiwr(*nn‘  Voil- 

Um*,  s(‘cri*tiirv  of  tlin  t(‘nnint*n(-lious(*  committee'  of  tlic  ( 'liarity  ( )r»^ani- 
zation  Society  of  N(*w  York  (’ity,  orc‘aniz(‘(l  tln^  exhibit  of  movements 
for  the  improvi'inent  of  tln‘  bousing  conditions  of  tin*  ])(‘oj)l(*.  Mr. 
'rbomas  fl.  ( 'alloway  and  Mr.  \\'.  S.  H.  DiiHois  bi’oujrbt  toe-e'tliei- tin* 
<‘xbibits  sliowintj^  tin*  (‘conomie  and  e'dneational  ])roe‘i*(*ss  of  the  eoloivd 
|M‘0|)b‘  in  tin*  Ynit(*d  States. 

Finally,  as  a  very  Important  paid  of  the  <((*neral  sebenn*  to  illustrate 
American  social  institutions,  should  In*  mention(*d  tin*  s(*ri(*s  of  mono- 
^n’apbs  on  American  social  economics,  prepared  under  tin*  (*ditorsbip 
of  Prof.  II.  H.  Adams,  of  the  flobns  lloiikins  Pniversity.  These  mon- 
o^n*apbs  served  as  a  most  useful  ouide  to  and  explanation  of  the  entire 
display,  tbou^di,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  bad  to  be  prepai-ed  Ix'fore 
the  collection  was  brought  together,  the}'  bad  no  dii-ect  relation  to  the 
exhibits  themselves.  The  monographs  were  in  all  cases  prei)ar(*d  I)}" 
specialists  without  ex])ense  to  the  commissioner,  the  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  being  borne  ])artly  b}'  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
partly  by  that  of  New  York.  The  complete  list  of  these  monogra])hs 
is  published  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  report  of  this  department. 

In  its  scheme  of  installation  the  United  States  made  use  of  all  the 
exhibition  devices  that  have  been  described,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
carried  them  to  a  point  of  excellence  not  reached  b}^  any  other  nation. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  Ignited  States  for  the  exhibit  in  social  econ¬ 
omy  AN  as  extremely  limited,  and  the  problem  Avas  to  utilize  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Partitions  Avere  erected  so  as  to  furnish  additional  Avail 
space.  Around  the  Avails  Avere  then  constructed  cases  about  -t  feet 
high  and  2^  feet  deep.  These  cases  Avere  for  use  as  shelving  and  for 
the  display  on  the  top  thereof  of  documents  and  models  to  Avhich  it 
Avas  desired  to  give  especial  prominence. 

Above  the  4-foot  cases  Avere  hung  cases  of  Aving  frames,  or  shallow 
cabinets,  each  holding  swinging  frames  for  the  display  of  photographs 
and  charts.  These  Aving  frames  Avere  the  same  in  style  and  design  as 
those  used  in  the  education  section.  The}"  c.onstituted  by  far  the  best 
device  in  the  Avhole  social-economy  exposition  for  shoAving  in  a  com¬ 
pact  and  yet  effective  Avay  this  class  of  material.  They  receiN'ed  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  praise  from  visitors. 

Above  the  Aving  frame  the  Avail  space  Avas  utilized  for  the  display  of 
large  maps,  charts,  and  photographs.  The  lai-ge  mai)s  illustrating  the 
resources  of  the  country  Avere  prepared  by  Dr.  Jones  and  compacth^ 
shoAvn  in  a  special  cabinet,  Avhere  each  map  Avas  upon  a  spring  roller 
and  could  be  rolled  and  unrolled  at  Avill  by  those  consulting  it.  The 
center  of  the  room  Avas  occupied  by  large  models  shoAving  tenement- 
house  conditions  in  New  York  City  and  of  neAv  model  tenement  houses 
being  erected  for  the  improAxment  of  such  conditions,  together  Avith  a 
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case  containing’  the  collective  exhi})its  of  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
and  State  ])ureaiis  of  la))or. 

Altoo’ether,  in  point  of  technical  excellence  and  in  care  shown  in 
installing  the  material,  as  well  as  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  exhibits. themselves,  there  can  ])e  no  doubt  that  the  complete  dis¬ 
play  of  the  United  States  in  this  group  Avas  one  of  the  most  excellent 
shown  by  any  visiting  nation  in  the  social  econoni}^  building. 

The  tirst  section  of  the  American  exhibit  in  social  economy  was 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  United 
Stab's  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  stage  of  advancement  reached 
by  our  industries,  the  proportion  in  Avhich  the  various  industries  are 
develo})ed  and  their  location,  the  equipment  and  processes  employed, 
and  the  typical  conditions  surrounding  operations  while  at  Avork.  The 
purpose  of  this  comprchensiA^e  survey  was  to  giA^e  a  cross-section  view 
of  the  productiA^e  organization  and  sense  as  a  foundation  or  point  of 
reference  for  those  Avho  Avould  understand  moA^ements  inaugurated  for 
altering  the  Avorking  of  this  organism  in  faA^or  of  the  wage-earning 
class  or  any  other  social  class. 

In  order  to  bring  clearly  and  strikingly  before  the  Exposition  vis¬ 
itor  so  large  a  sul)ject,  various  forms  of  exhibit  AA^ere  used.  For  those 
Avhose  interest  AA^as  slight  or  Avhose  time  AA’as  short,  there  was  provided 
a  collection  of  photographs,  the  most  complete,  it  is  belieA^ed,  ever 
brought  together  illustrating  our  industries.  These  showed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  buildings  and  equipments  of  American  farms,  the  large  fields, 
the  machinerv,  and  the  farm  organization  prevailing  in  A^arious  parts 
of  our  country.  There  Avere  views  showing  American  forests,  the 
lumber  camps,  log  jams,  rafting,  and  the  operation  of  sawmills  in 
American  lumbering.  Similarh^,  the  mineral  industries  were  repre¬ 
sented.  A  striking  (*ollection  of  photographs  presented  to  the  Auewer 
the  operations  of  our  great  manufacturing  establishments,  such  as 
those  of  the  Singer  SeAving  Machine  Company,  the  Remington  T3q3e- 
Avriter  CompaiiA^  the  McCormick  Reaper  Companv,  and  the  Illinois 
Steel  CompanA^  Other  vicAA-s  shoAAed  the  Avonderful  equipment  of 
plants  engaged  in  electrical  manufacture,  the  ingenuit}"  of  canning 
factories,  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  clothing  factories,  the  labor- 
saving  devices,  for  Avhich  Ave  are  noted  among  the  nations  of  the 
Avorld. 

For  those  Avho  Avere  Avilling  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  the  study, 
there  Avere  provided  charts  showing  the  groAvth  of  various  industries 
and,  tinallv,  a  set  of  eighty  large  maps  planned  Avith  great  care  to  pre¬ 
sent  complete! V  the  commercial  geograph a"  of  the  United  States,  one 
map  being  devoted  to  each  of  our  great  industries. 

A  third  form  of  exhibit  emploA^ed  in  this  section  embraced  a  libraiy 
of  literature  on  American  industries,  including  copies  of  the  chief 
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tru(lt‘  pjqM'rs,  ji  collect  ion  of  (rjidt*  din^ctorios,  and  ^rinTal  dnscriptivo 
works.  'I'his  rtd'ercMici*  litcraturi'  was  provided  for  such  as  desired  to 
make  detailed  studies,  d'wo  luouo^iaphs  ndatin^  to  this  portion  of 
the  social  economy  e.\hil)it  were  j)ul)lish(‘d  hy  tin*  C'oinmission  for  free 
distrihution.  They  were  entith'd,  resi)(‘ctiv(*ly :  ‘"The  country  and  the 
|M*ople  of  the  rnit(‘d  Stat(*s'’ and  “The  resoui-ees  and  Industrie's  of 
the  r idled  State's/''  and  we'iH*  written  hy  Kdward  D.  ,fe)ne*s,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Tniversity  eif  \Vise*onsin,  win)  was  also  the  expe'rt  in  eharj^e*  e)f  the 
eolleetion  and  inter})re'tation  e)f  this  section  of  the  e'xhihit. 

ddiese  various  forms  e)f  exhibit  su})plemented  e)ne  anothe'i-.  'Fhe 
photoorai)hs  tixod  the  attentiein  and  conveyed  a  vivid  and  detailed 
ide'a  of  the  me'anin^  eif  “industry”  in  America.  The  charts  and  maps 
conveyeel  rap  Ideal  amd  statistical  information.  The  reference 
works  triive  opportunity  for  special  studie?s,  while  the  monographs 
served  as  brief  truides  to  the  subjects. 

d'aken  hy  itself  this  ])ortion  of  the  social  econonn"  exhibit  i)resented 
an  oi)portunit3'  to  the  Exposition  visitor  to  see  systematically  presented 
in  one  place  the  condition  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  exhibit  was  made  in  a  foreign  countiy,  man}"  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  knew  little  about  our  economic  development,  this  section 
rend(*red  most  useful  service  in  conveving  correct  general  ideas. 

In  relation  to  other  portions  of  the  social  economv  exhibit,  which 
were  devoted  to  various  movements  aiming  to  improve  our  social  and 
industrial  practice,  the  section  under  consideration  served  likewise  an 
indispensable  purpose.  Had  a  showing  of  reform  movements  alone 
been  attempted  in  a  foreign  countrv,  it  is  obvious  that,  through  the  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  our  prevailing  conditions,  the  exact  bearing 
and  sigidticance  of  these  movements  could  not  have  been  appreciated. 
An  intelligent  account  of  what  exists  had  to  be  conveyed  before  an 
explanation  of  what  is  desired  and  striven  for  could  be  made  compre¬ 
hensible.  In  reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  social  economv 
exhibit  the  first  section  stood  as  a  necessaiy  introduction — a  point  of 
reference  or  departure  in  guaging  all  classes  of  betterment  movements. 
The  first  might  be  called  a  static  studv  of  American  industrv;  the 
second  a  studv  of  certain  dvnamic  forces. 

l)ES(’RIl‘TIOX  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Aiy  thing  like  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  exhibits  made  in 
the  twelve  classes  of  social  econoni}"  is  manifestlv  impracticable  within 
the  space  that  can  be  given  to  this  report.  The  exhibits  numbered 
thousands.  It  is  not  desirable,  even  had  it  been  jiracticable,  to  attempt 
to  mention  all  of  them.  The  greater  number  were  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  or  duplicated  other  exhibits.  The  important  point  is  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  It 
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is  believed  that  this  can  best  l)e  rained  b}"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  really  important  and  representative  facts  and  features  shown  in 
each  of  the  many  fields  of  social  economv. 

While  the  classification  adopted  I)}"  the  Exposition  authorities  was 
proba])lv  the  best  that  could  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  grouping 
exhibits  into  classes  as  competitors  for  awards,  it  does  not  lend  itself 
well  to  descriptive  purposes.  It  has  seemed  preferable,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  exhibits  more  topically,  ])eginning  with  the  most  import¬ 
ant  kinds  of  material  shown,  regardless  of  the  particular  class  into 
which  the}^  fell.  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  lay  emphasis  on 
those  exhibits  meriting  first  attention  and  to  bring  out  the  features 
which  were  of  most  value  in  the  Exposition. 

BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

Certainly  first  in  importance  among  all  the  exhibits  in  social  economy 
were  those  showing  the  organization  and  work  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus  which  have  been  created  by  the  different  governments  for  the 
special  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  on  the  conditons  of 
labor  and  social  problems.  Covering,  as  the  reports  of  these  offices 
do,  so  many  branches  of  practical  economics,  they  also  constitute  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  in  that  field  of  economics  having  to  do  with 
labor  problems. 

To  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  lielongs  the  honor  of  having 
first  created  an  official  bureau  for  the  special  purpose  of  collecting  and 
publishing  statistical  information  in  relation  to  labor.  This  step  was 
taken  b}"  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  established  its 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  by  act  of  June  22,  1809. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts,  which  thus  led  the  way,  was  followed 
in  1872  by  Pennsylvania  and  in  1878  by  Connecticut.  Since  then  the 
number  of  States  maintaining  such  bureaus  has  constantly  increased 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  twent3^-nine  States  with  such  offices. 
In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  States  have  (;reated  bureaus,  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  creating 
them,  is  apparently"  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor.  As  they  have, 
however,  as  y-et  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  way"  of  publishing  labor 
statistics,  they"  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  number.  Two  States, 
South  Dakotii  and  Utah,  have  also  created  bureaus  of  la])or,  but  have 
since  a])olished  them.  In  1884  the  United  States  created  a  bureau  of 
labor  under  the  Interior  Department,  which  in  1888  was  transformed 
into  the  existing  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  following  statement  is  given  a  list  of  the  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  existing  in  the  United  States  and  the  y^ears  in  which  they" 
were  established.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  bureaus  were  not  organ¬ 
ized  for  work  until  the  y"ear  following  that  in  which  they^  were  created. 
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No. 


StuU*. 

( Ulicial  name  of  otllee. 

New  Jersey . 

Hnrcan  of  statistics  of  labor  and  indnstrit*s . 

1  Illinois . 

1  Wi.s(*onsin . 

Bureau  of  labor  ami  industrial  statistics . 

'  New  York . 

Bnri‘an  of  labor  statistics . 

Michigan . ; 

Bureau  of  labor  and  iudnstrial  statistics . 

Maryland . 

Bureau  of  industrial  statistics  information . 

Iowa . 1 

Bureau  of  labor  sbitistics . 

United  States . 

Department  of  Labor . . . 

Kan.sjis . ' 

State  bureau  of  labor  and  industry . 

North  Carolina . 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics . 

1  Maine . i 

Bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics . 

Minnesota . ^ 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics . 

1  Colorado . 

. do . 

Rhode  Island . i 

Bureau  of  industrial  statistics . 

i  Nebraska . ! 

Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  sbitistics . 

1  West  Virginia . 

Bureau  of  labor . 

'  North  Dakota . i 

Department  of  labor  and  statistics . 

i  Tennessee . ' 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  mines . 

Kentucky  . 

Bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  statistics . 

Montana . ■ 

Bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry . 

New  Hampshire . 

Bureau  of  labor . 

i  Washington . i 

Bureau  of  .statistics,  labor, agriculture, and  immigration... 

'  Virginia..  .. 

Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  sfatistirrs . 

Year 


is<;y 
1872 
>  1873 

1877 

1878 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 
188:1 

1883 

1884 
1884 

2  1884 
8  188.'> 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
<1889 
1889 
1891 
6  1892 
1893 
1893 
1895 


1  Aboli.shed  in  1875;  ree.stabli.shed  1885. 

2  Created  a.s  a  bureau  under  tlic  Interior  Department  in  188-1;  established  as  a  Department  in  1888. 

2  Reorganized  by  law  January  11, 1899. 

<  First  report  published  in  1894. 

*  First  established  March  20,  1876,  as  bureau  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  statistics.  It  wa.s 
ret)rganized,  had  its  duties  enlarged,  and  was  given  its  pre.sent  title  April  2,1892. 


The  organization  and  work  of  all  these  bureaus  was  shown  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  complete  collection  of  their  reports.  These  reports 
made  a  magnificent  collection  of  nearly  4(i0  volumes,  which  were 
uniformh’  bound  in  different  colors  and  displayed  in  a  special!}'  pre¬ 
pared  case  occup3'ing  the  center  of  the  room  which  contained  the 
American  exhibit.  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  bureaus  prepared 
special  pamphlets,  charts,  etc.,  descriptive  of  their  organization  and 
work. 

Though  these  Inireaus  in  some  instances  perform  other  duties,  their 
primaiy  function  in  all  cases  is  the  publication  of  material  showing 
labor  conditions.  Thus  the  act  creating  the  Massachusetts  bureau, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  acts  of  the  other  States,  sa3's  that 
the  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
present  in  annual  reports  *  *  *  statistical  details  relating  to  all 

departments  of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  its  relations 
to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
productive  industiy  of  the  Commonwealth.'’ 

The  law  creating  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  gives  the 
new  Department,  if  possible,  even  liroader  powers  to  investigate  an}' 
subject  at  all  concerning  the  economic  or  industrial  condition  of  the 
country.  Section  1  of  the  law  reads  as  follows:  ‘‘There  shall  be  at 
the  seat  of  government  a  Department  of  Labor,  the  general  design  and 
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duties  of  v’hieh  sluill  ])e  to  {lecjuire  {ind  diffuse  uiiiong  the  people  of  the 
^Jiiited  Shites  useful  inforiniition  on  suhjeets  eonneeted  with  hibor  in 
the  most  <>-enerid  iind  comprehensive  sense  of  thiit  Avord,  and  especially 
upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  la])or,  the  earnings  of  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  Avomen,  and  the  means  of  pi'omoting  their  material,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity.-’ 

Regarding  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  State  labor  bureaus, 
the  appropriations  for  their  support  are  often  small  in  amount,  being 
but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner 
and  his  assistants.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  possesses  an  effective  organization.  At  its  head  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  Under  him  the  force  consists  of  a  chief  clerk, 
a  disl)ursing  clerk,  4  statistical  experts,  51  clerks,  messengers,  and 
laborers,  and  20  special  agents.  In  addition,  from  20  to  30  experts 
are  carried  on  the  temporary  pay  roll,  their  salaries  being  paid  from 
a  special  appropriation  for  the  paATiient  of  the  expenses  of  agents  in 
the  field  and  the  employment  of  extra  experts  as  required  by  the  Avork 
of  the  Department.  The  total  force  of  the  Department  thus  Agarics 
from  110  to  115.  The  work  of  the  Department  is  clearly  divided  into 
field  and  office  Avork.  The  20  special  agents  constitute  the. field  force 
and,  except  in  rare  cases,  are  continuously  in  the  field  collecting  the 
information  desired  by  the  Department.  When  necessary,  they  are 
assisted  by  members  of  the  office  force  temporarily  detailed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  regular  appropriation  for  the  Department  for  the  coming  year, 
1899-1900,  is  $172,980.  This  does  not  include  $8,000  appropriated  to 
defray  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  required  by  the  Department  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  AA^ork,  nor  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  the 
regular  reports  and  l)ulletins  of  the  Department. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  give  an}"  statement  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  the  reports  issued  by  the  various  bureaus.  They  relate  to 
almost  every  problem  connected  Avith  industry  and  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  list,  hoAveAxr,  gives  the  pid)lications  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Labor,  the  AA"ork  of  Avhich  is,  of  course,  much  the 
most  hnportant  of  any  of  the  ])ureaus: 


ANNUAL. 


A'ea  r. 

Number  of  report. 

Subjeet. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
i  pages. 

IRSf) 

First, 

Indnstrinl  depressions  . 

496 

1886 . 

Seeoiid _ ' . 

('onvicT  labor . 

612 

1887 

Third 

Strikes  and  lookouts  (Jan.  1, 1881,  to  Dee.  31, 1886) . 

1,172 

1888 

Fourf  li 

AVorking  women  in  large  cities . 

631 

1889 

Fifth  .  .  . 

Railroad  labor . 

888 

1890  .  . 

Sixth . 

('ost  of  produetion:  Iron,  steel,  eoal,  etc . 

1,404 

1891 . 

Seventh  . 

Cost  of  production:  The  textiles  and  glass  (2  vols.) . 

2,048 

1892 

KiglUh . 

Industrial  edu(‘atiou . j 

1  707 

1898 

Nintli . 

Building  and  loan  a.ssociations .  i 

719 

1891 . 

Tenth  . 

Strikes  and  lockouts  (Jan.  1, 1887,  to  June  30, 1894;  2  vols.) . 

1,909 

1895-96. 

Flf'Vf'iil  h 

AVork  and  wages  of  men  women,  and  children . 

671 

1897 

Twelfth 

Kconomic  as{)ects  of  the  licjuor  j)robleni . 

275 

1898 

Thirtr'enth 

Hand  and  machine  labor  (2  vols.) . 

1,604 
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SI'KCIAL. 


Year. 

Nimihi-r  of  rt‘iH)rt. 

Subject.  1 

Num- 
Ikt  of 

IHS'.t . 

Firsi . 

1 

MarriuRc  and  divorce . | 

paKcts. 

1,074 

istn; . 

Second  . 

Uilair  laws  of  the  l’nitc<l  Statc.s  (second  cditi«>n,  revised  Ihim;)., 

1 , 

Third . 

Analysi.s  and  index  of  all  reiK)rl.s  issiu‘d  by  hnreans  of  labor  i 
statistics  in  the  Cnited  StaU's  prior  to  Nov.  1,  isyj  (out  of  j 

(k)inpnl.sorv  insurance  in  (lerinanv, etc . ; 

:j7t) 

.... 

Fourth . 

:.T„ 

1S98 . 

Sixth  . 

The  phosphate  industry  of  the  I'nited  States  (with  maps  and 

115 

1S*)t 

SevtMitli . 

illustrations). 

The  slums  of  Baltimore,  rhieaK‘>,  Nvw  York,  and  I’liiladelphia. 
Tlie  honsitiK  of  the  working  people  (with  plans  and  illustra¬ 
tions). 

The  Italians  in  Chieaffo . 

(ViO 

iHa'> 

KiKhth . 

ltd 

1KQ7 

Xinth 

109 

In  addition  to  the  ai)ove,  tlie  Department  be^an  in  181L5  the  i)ii))lica- 
tion  of  a  l)iinonthly  bulletin.  This  journal  has  constantly  develop(*d 
in  scope  and  importance  until  now  it  constitutes  the  most  imi)ortant 
publication  of  the  Department.  Each  number  embraces  from  150  to 
300  pages,  and  contains  the  results  of  original  investigations,  summa¬ 
ries  of  domestic  and  foreign  olhcial  reports  in  relation  to  labor,  copies 
of  all  laws  passed  by  the  States  in  respect  to  labor,  and  statements  of 
the  most  important  judicial  decisions. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  bureaus,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  colhs^- 
tion  and  publication  of  information  in  relation  to  labor  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  generally.  In  addition  to  this  duty,  however,  the}-  have  in  a 
number  of  cases  been  intrusted  with  other  duties.  A  brief  mention 
should  be  made  of  these,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  activities  of  these  bureaus. 

At  least  two  of  the  States — Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island — pro¬ 
vide  that  the  State  census  shall  be  taken  by  these  offices.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  commissioner  of  labor  has  been  intrusted  with  the  duties 
of  factory  inspection  and  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  of  the 
State.  This  is  true  of  the  States  of  Maine,  Michigan,  ^linnesota,  ^lis- 
souri,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  two  of 
these  States — Missouri  and  Tennessee — the  commissioner  of  lal)or  is 
also  required  to  act  as  the  inspector  of  mines.  In  ]\Iaine  there  is  a 
special  inspector  of  factories,  but  he  is  required  to  report  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  labor,  and  his  reports  are  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  latter. 

In  North  Dakota  and  ^Missouri  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  directed 
to  intervene  in  labor  disputes  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  their 
mediation  or  arbitration,  and  by  the  recent  act  of  June  1,  1898,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  directed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Intersbite  Commerce  Commission,  to  act  in  much 
the  same  wa}’  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  affecting  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic. 

AVithin  recent  years  a  very  important  movement  has  developed  for 
the  creation  of  free  public  employment  ))ureaus.  Such  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  States  of  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  California, 
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tind  Maryland,  and  in  all  eases  these  offices  are  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  or  direct  nianao-einent  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor.  In  the 
three  States  first  named  elaborate  systems  have  been  created,  and 
their  work  thus  constitutes  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  services  of 
the  bureaus  of  labor  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  received  a  grand  prize,  and 
the  other  bureaus  were  rewarded  with  either  a  gold  or  silver  medal. 

Turning  now  to  foreign  countries,  it  is  to  he  noted  that  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria  have  created  bureaus  of  labor  after 
the  American  model,  while  Germany  has  a  permanent  labor  commis¬ 
sion  doing  somewhat  analogous  work.  The  Swiss  Workmen’s  Secreta¬ 
riat,  which  publishes  annual  reports  concerning  labor  conditions,  is 
parti}"  supported  by  the  Government,  and  may  therefore  be  included 
in  the  class  of  official  labor  bureaus.  These  offices  made  exhibits  sim¬ 
ilar  in  general  character  to  that  of  the  American  bureaus,  though  only 
in  the  cases  of  France  and  Great  Britain  was  much  of  an  attempt  made 
to  interpret  the  results  of  investigation  by  means  of  charts  and  dia¬ 
grams.  The  notes  which  follow  will  give  a  general  account  of  the 
history,  organization,  and  work  of  these  offices. 

In  France  the  first  effort  toward  the  creation  of  a  labor  bureau  was 
made  in  1891  by  M.  Jules  Roche,  then  minister  of  commerce  and 
industry,  by  the  appointment  of  a  superior  council  of  labor,  with  the 
duty  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  any  measure  relating  to  the 
interests  of  labor  that  might  be  referred  to  it.  Its  character  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  superior  council  of  statistics  created  in  1885, 
which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  improving  and  unifying  the  statis¬ 
tical  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  The  labor 
council  consists  of  50  members,  partly  representative  workingmen, 
employers  of  labor,  and  members  of  Parliament  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  commerce,  and  partly  members  ex  officio,  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  and  officers  of  organizations  having  to  do  with  the  economic 
interests  of  the  country. 

This  council  has  been  very  effective  in  promoting  and  elaborating 
the  labor  legislation  of  recent  years.  Almost  its  first  service  was  to 
recommend  and  secure  the  creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  of  labor 
investigation  in  the  existing  Office  du  Travail,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  strictly  similar  to  that  of  our  own  Department  of  Labor.  The  law 
creating  this  bureau  is  dated  duly  20,  1891,  and  the  decree  determin¬ 
ing  the  details  of  its  organization  August  19,  1891.  Subsequent 
decrees  have  changed  its  nature  and  scope  to  some  extent. 

The  French  labor  department  has  done  exceptionally  good  work 
among  labor  bureaus.  Its  publications  now  number  57  or  more  vol¬ 
umes,  in  addition  to  a  monthly  bulletin  which  has  been  issued  since 
1894,  and  constitute  the  most  valuable  collection  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  labor  conditions  in  France  now  in  existence.  Its  annual 
reports  concerning  labor  disturbances  show  the  number,  character. 
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and  results  of  strike's  (‘ucIj  y(*ar  since*  iSlUhinel  the*  re'siiltsof  tin*  ()[)era- 
tie)n  of  the  arl)itratie)n  law  sine*e  its  e‘njie*tme*nt.  in  Its  sj)e*e*ial 

rej)e)rts  ce)ne*ernin‘^  the*  hy^ie'iie^  anel  se'e'iirity  of  inelustrial  woi  keTs  and 
the  arhitratie)!!  e)f  lal)e)r  elispiite's,  I)e)tli  in  Fi'ane*e‘and  fore'ij^n  e’oiiiitrie's, 
are  the  ine)st  eaanplete  conipilatie)fis  upon  these*  suhje*e*ts  in  e*xiste*ne*e. 
Its  seides  of  re*pe)rts  upe)n  the  (rennan  and  Austrian  syste*ms  of  work- 
in^inen's  insurance  ])re*se*nts  \  alual)le  analyse*s  of  the*  statistical  re*turns 
e)f  these  instltutie)ns,  and  its  report  ui)on  wage's  and  lioui’s  eef  lahoi*  in 
France  furnish  ahne)st  the  oid}'  e)llicial  data  e*oncernine^  those  j)oints 
that  can  he  e)I)taineel. 

As  oriej^inally  ce)nstitute*el,  the  work  of  the*  Oflie-e*  elu  dhavail  was 
limited  strictly  te)  the  e*e)lle*e‘tie)n  e)f  labe)r  statistie*s.  Its  facilities  in 
this  partie'ular  line,  he)weve‘r,  se)e)n  led  te)  the  transfe'r  to  it  of  othe'r 
statistie*al  we)rk.  Thus  it  now  publishes  the  results  e)f  the  periodie*al 
censuses,  the  annual  statistical  abstrae*t  (Annuaire*  SUitistiejue*),  the 
8tatistie{ue  Annuelle*  e)r  annual  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages,  which  were  formerly  prepared  ])y  the  independent  Bureau  de 
la  Statistiepie  Crenerale,  and  the  trade  unions"  annual  (Annuaire  des 
Syndicats  Brofessionnels).  The  labor  bureau  has,  therefore,  ])ecome 
the  central  or  general  statistical  ofHce  of  France. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  service  for  the  collection  of  labor  statis¬ 
tics  in  Belgium  dates  from  November  12,  18h4,  when  a  bureau  of  this 
character  was  established  under  the  department  of  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  public  works.  In  1895  this  de})artment  was  divided  into 
two  departments,  known  as  the  department  of  agriculture  and  public 
works  and  the  department  of  industry  and  labor.  The  latter  depart¬ 
ment  embraces  all  the  services  of  the  Government  having  to  do  with 
industry  and  labor.  Under  it,  therefore,  comes  the  administration  of 
the  mines,  factory  inspection,  the  control  of  technical  and  trade  edu¬ 
cation,  and  finally  the  labor  bureau.  This  bureau,  unlike  the  French 
office,  has  as  its  function  not  oid}"  the  investigation  and  report  of  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  but  also  the  management  of  the  factory- 
inspection  service,  the  control  of  provident  institutions,  and  the  taking 
of  the  elaborate  industrial  census. 

The  publications  of  the  Belgian  bureau  have  had  more  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  i)roposed  measures  of  lalior  legislation  than  has  been  the  case 
in  France  or  the  United  States.  The  liureau  has  issued  in  all  28  volumes 
of  reports.  In  addition  it  has  pu))lished  since  189(5  a  monthly  review 
(La  Revue  du  Travail),  which  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  French 
Bulletin.  All  of  these  reports  were  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  and 
in  addition  there  was  shown  a  large  number  of  other  reports  relating  to 
conditions  of  labor  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium 
that  had  been  collected  by  the  bureau.  The  Belgian  bureau  received 
a  grand  prize. 

Austria  is  the  latest  among  European  nations  to  create  a  special 
S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 2(3 
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bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Its  office  was  created  ])y  order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Juh"  21,  1898,  and  is  a  ])ureau  under  the  ministry  of  commerce. 
An  important  feature  of  the  system  created  by  this  order  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  permanent  labor  council,  consisting  partly  of  Government 
officials  and  parti of  employers  and  employees,  the  duty  of  which  is 
to  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  labor  l)ureau  and  especially  to  pro¬ 
mote  harmonious  relations  between  the  bureau  and  the  manufacturers, 
or  other  persons  with  whom  the  former  comes  in  contact  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  its  work. 

It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  date  the  collection  of  labor  statis¬ 
tics  in  Austria  from  the  creation  of  the  labor  bureau  in  1898.  Prior 
to  its  formal  establishment  the  ministry  had  been  doing  more  or  less 
in  this  direction,  particularly  in  the  way  of  publishing  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Great  attention  has  for  many  years  been  paid  by  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  matter  of  collecting  information  concerning  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  obtain  data  upon  which  to  base  social  legislation.  It 
was  not  until  1886,  however,  that  a  definite  service  for  this  purpose 
was  provided.  In  March  of  that  year  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  “in  the  opinion  of  this  House  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  in 
this  country  the  full  and  accurate  collection  and  publication  of  labor, 
statistics.”  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  collection  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  statistics  relating  to  questions  afi'ecting  labor  were  under¬ 
taken  by  the  board  of  trade,  a  special  officer  being  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  labor  correspondent,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  under  the 
commercial  department. 

In  1893  a  separate  labor  department  was  created  b}"  the  board  of 
trade  to  continue  and  extend  the  work  which  until  then  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  labor  correspondent.  This  department  forms  one  of 
the  three  departments — the  commercial,  the  labor,  and  statistical — all 
under  the  supervision  of  a  comptroller-general.  The  labor  department 
itself  is  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner.  He  is  aided  by  an 
assistant  commissioner,  a  chief  labor  correspondent,  a  large  number 
of  local  correspondents,  besides  other  officers  and  an  adequate  staff  of 
clerks. 

If  we  except  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  industrial-conciliation  act  of 
1896,  the  work  of  this  department  is  confined  stricth"  to  the  collection 
and  publication  of  information  in  relation  to  labor.  The  department 
has  issued  in  all  over  50  volumes  of  reports.  These  reports  fall  into 
a  number  of  distinct  classes.  There  are,  first,  the  annual  abstracts  of 
labor  statistics,  home  and  foreign,  which  give  in  a  compact  form  the 
most  valuable  summaries  of  labor  statistics;  second,  the  annual  reports 
on  particular  subjects,  trade  unions,  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  strikes  and  lockouts;  third,  the  annual  reports  on  the  opera- 
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tion  of  tho  conciliation  act  of  ISiHI,  and,  finally,  the  special  reiM)rts  on 
particular  ((iH'stions.  Bejjfinninj^  with  May,  the  department  has 

also  published  a  monthly  journal  (4'he  Labor  (iaz(*tte),  partakinj^  of 
the  i^oneral  character  of  the  monthlies  issiu'd  by  the  Kuropean  lal)or 
tnireaus. 

THE  Ml'SEE  SOCIAL  OF  PARIS. 

Amontj  institutions  other  than  ollicial  })ur(‘aus.  having  for  their 
purpose  the  investi<)fation  of  social  prolilems,  which  exhi))it(‘d  in  tin* 
section  of  social  economy,  the  Musee  Social  of  Paris  (‘asil}'  occuiiied 
the  first  jilace.  d'here  is  nothing  (piite  like  this  institution  in  any 
other  country.  Endowed  with  adecpiate  funds,  it  is  devoted  solely  to 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  labor  problems  and  the  advancement  of 
concrete  measures  of  labor  reform.  As  regards  its  organization  and 
purpose,  it  exemplifies  in  the  field  of  economic  research  very  much 
what  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  does  in  the  domain  of 
scientific  investigation.  Both  were  founded  by  private  individuals 
“for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  mankind.”  Both  are  non¬ 
scholastic  in  the  sense  of  having  no  regular  classes  of  students,  and 
both  maintain  a  corps  of  experts  devoted  to  original  research  and  to 
the  aid  of  those  making  similar  impiiries. 

The  Musee  Social,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  important 
organizations  for  the  study  of  labor  problems,  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  success  achieved  l)v  the  section  of  social  econoni}^  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  section  there  was 
assembled  a  vast  quantity  of  documents  of  a  uniipie  value  relating  to 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  workingmen’s  institutions,  which  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  have  dispersed. 

Impressed  b}'  this  fact  and  also,  with  remarkable  foresight,  realizing 
the  great  good  that  could  lie  accomplished  if  the  exhibit  and  work  of 
the  social  economy  section  were  made  ptM-manent  and  constantly  added 
to,  the  Comte  de  Chambrun,  by  a  generous  donation,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  increased  until  the  total  amount  given  exceeds  2,()00,0()0  francs, 
created  the  Musee  Social.  Though  the  creation  of  the  Musee  was 
finally  determined  upon  and  announced  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  it  was  not  formally  inaugurated  until  March  25,  1895.  In 
the  meantime  the  plans  for  it  constantly  developed  until,  as  now 
organized,  the  Musee  constitutes  a  veritable  .laboi  atory  for  economic 
research  in  all  fields  as  far  as  they  relate  to  concrete  labor  iiroblems. 
In  the  language  of  its  constitution,  its  object  is  “to  place  gratuitously 
at  the  disposition  of  the  public  documents  with  collateral  informa¬ 
tion,  constitutions  and  models  of  institutions,  and  undertakings  having 
for  their  aim  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  material  situation  of 
the  laboring  classes.” 

To  carry  out  this  aim  the  Musee  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
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in  the  organization  of  every  possible  means  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  lal)or  and  labor  conditions  in  all  lands  and  in  facilitating 
its  use  by  all  those  interested  in  matters  of  social  reform.  It  is  mag¬ 
nificently  installed  in  a  building  owned  b}"  it  at  5  Rue  Las  Cases, 
wdiere  it  has  lecture  rooms,  meeting  rooms  for  the  economic  and  reform 
societies  of  Paris,  exhibition  rooms  for  the  display  of  plans,  models, 
and  accident-preventing  appliances  and,  most  important  of  all,  its 
carefully  selected  library.  The  latter  now  includes  over  15,000  vol¬ 
umes  exclusively  devoted  to  labor  and  consisting  largeh^  of  original 
sources  of  information,  reports,  and  proceedings  of  societies  and  social 
undertakings  which  are  not  to  lie  found  in  ordinary  libraries.  Its  files 
include  I’ecoi’ds  and  copies  of  labor  legislation  in  all  countries  or  of 
other  important  labor  ev^ents,  catalogued  and  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  librarians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  investigators  desiring  to 
make  use  of  such  material. 

The  Musee,  however,  is  not  content  with  bringing  together  the 
results  of  others’  efforts.  Each  year  it  sends  one  or  more  commis¬ 
sions  to  investigate  particular  features  of  the  labor  problem  in  foreign 
countries.  It  has  thus  made  detailed  investigations  of  trade  unions  in 
Great  Britain,  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States,  cooperative 
and  credit  institutions  in  Italy,  and  the  agrarian  question  in  Germany 
by  special  delegates  sent  to  those  countries.  In  addition  to  making 
these  special  inquiries  it  maintains  in  foreign  countries  special  corre¬ 
spondents,  whose  duties  are  to  suppU  the  Musee  with  copies  of  all 
bills,  reports,  or  laws  concerning  labor  matters  presented  in  their 
respective  countries  or  of  privately  published  works  concerning  labor, 
to  furnish  information  as  called  for,  and  to  transmit  annual  reports 
giving  a  resume,  with  documents,  of  the  labor  events,  legislation,  and 
judicial  decisions  relating  to  labor  during  the  3^ear. 

In  Paris  an  important  branch  of  its  work  is  in  its  service  for  con¬ 
sultation.  If  a  bod\"  of  workingmen  wish  to  form  a  trade  union,  a 
cooperative  socieU?  or  an  organization  of  any  kind;  if  an  emplo^^er 
desires  to  create  an  old-age  pension  or  accident  insurance  fund  or  to 
introduce  a  system  of  profit  sharing;  if  it  is  a  question  of  organizing 
a  company  for  the  construction  of  woi’kingmeir  s  homes,  or  if  any 
social  work  is  projected,  the  Musee  Social,  wdienever  so  requested, 
lends  its  cooperation  in  eveiy  possible  wa}^  Model  constitutions  are 
prepared,  the  necessary  actuarial  calculations  made,  plans  of  houses 
furnished,  and  expert  criticism  and  advice  given  regarding  aiy  points 
submitted  to  it.  Many  avail  themselves  of  this  gi'atuitous  expert 
service.  The  Musee  reports  that  during  the  six  months  ending  April 
1,  181)8,  such  assistance  'svas  rendered  in  547  cases,  of  w'hich  240  were 
Avritten  communications  and  307  oral. 

Finally,  by  means  of  special  donations  from  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
brun,  the  Musee  otfers  each  ^^ear  a  prize  of  25,000  francs  for  the  best 
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W()i*k  sul)initt(‘(l  upon  an  assi^in'd  subject  r(*latin<^  to  labor.  tii’st 

competition,  that  of  ISbT,  was  on  tin*  subj(‘ct  of  ])i*olit  sinning,  tin* 
})rizc  b(‘int^  (livi(U*(l  ainon^  thn*c  competitors,  wlio  r(*e(‘ive(l  12,0<Mb 
S,000,  and  5,000  francs,  rcsp(‘etiv(‘ly.  Tlio  second  competition,  for 
1S08,  on  the  sul)jectof  workinoincids  and  employers''  associations,  was 
divided  amonjj:  three  contestants.  The  siibj(*ct  for  the  competition  foi* 
1800  was  workinjifmen’s  insurance. 

Thou<rh  the  ])ublication  of  material  is  not  one  of  tlie  chief  objects 
of  the  Musee,  its  work  in  this  dii*(*ction  is  of  constantly  incr(*asin^ 
importance. 

It  would  take  a  lonjif  list  to  give  the  titles  of  the  })ooks  issued  under 
its  auspices.  The  larg(‘r  works  and  the  results  of  the  foreign  investi¬ 
gations  are  published  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Bibliothe(pie  du 
Musee  Social,'’  in  which  twenty-four  or  more  volumes  Inive  already 
appeared.  The  regular  organ  of  the  Musee  is  a  monthly  ''circulaire,’’ 
which  contains  shorter  studies,  reports  of  foreign  correspondents,  book 
reviews,  })roceedings  of  labor  congresses,  reports  of  lectures,  etc. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  summarize  in  a  few^  words  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  of  an  institution  the  activities  of  which  are  so  mul¬ 
tifarious  and  far-reaching.  The  Musee  has  as  yet  barely  entered  upon 
its  Avork.  It  has  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  drawing  to  it,  either  as 
othcers  or  members  of  its  consulting  staff,  all  those  most  prominent  in 
matters  of  social  reform.  Its  rooms  are  the  headquarters  of  many 
of  the  most  imp(U‘tant  organizations  for  the  improvement  of  labor 
conditions,  and  thus  it  has  become  the  center  for  the  study  of  labor 
problems  and  of  active  work  for  their  solution  in  France. 

The  officers  of  the  ^lusee  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  exhibit  in  social  economy  at  the  Exposition.  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  was  intrusted  to  them.  The 
director  in  chief  of  social  economy  and  president  of  the  group  jury, 
M.  Jules  Siegfried,  was  the  president  of  the  Musee  Social.  The 
director  of  the  ]Musee,  M.  Leopold  ]\Iabilleau,  and  other  officers  were 
members  of  the  group  and  class  juries. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  ]Musee  were  full}"  shown  at  the 
Exposition.  An  exceedingl}"  interesting  feature  of  its  exhibit  was  a 
chart  showing  the  detailed  classification  of  the  libraiy  of  the  Musee 
1)}^  subject-matter  prepared  by  the  librarian,  M.  Martin  St.  Leon.  It 
gave  probably  the  best  classification  of  methods  of  social  reform  ever 
attempted.  The  Musee,  it  is  hardl}^  necessary  to  add,  was  rewarded 
with  a  grand  prize. 

THE  LEAGUE  FOR  SOCIAL'  SERVICE,  NEW  YORK. 

Almost  identical  in  purpose  with  the  Musee  Social  of  Paris  is  the 
League  for  Social  Service  of  New  York  City.  ^lention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  to  this  institution  was  intrusted  the  care  of 
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collecting  material  in  an  important  branch  of  social  economy  for  the 
American  exhibit.  The  league  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1898 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  who  are  now  its 
president  and  secretary,  respectively.  Its  purpose  may  be  out¬ 
lined  in  a  few  words.  As  an  institution  it  aims  on  the  one  hand  to 
centralize  the  data  and  information  which  are  rapidly  accumulating  as 
the  result  of  the  studies  of  specialists  and  on  the  other  to  interpret 
these  studies  so  that  the  practical  business  man  or  man  of  affairs  can 
profit  b}^  them.  The  latter  is  its  most  important  function.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  act  as  counselor  to  employers  of  labor  and  others  who  desire 
to  enter  upon  social  work,  but  who  have  not  the  time  to  make  the 
investigations  or  studies  which  should  precede  such  action. 

The  league  thus  devotes  special  attention  to  all  movements  for  social 
betterment,  so  that  in  giving  advice  it  can  refer  to  all  the  leading 
precedents  where  action  has  been  taken  along  the  proposed  or  cognate 
lines.  The  league  is  thus  organized  into  a  number  of  services,  which 
are  called,  respectively:  (1)  Service  of  consultation  and  investigation; 
(2)  library  and  archives;  (3)  service  of  propagandism  and  practical 
demonstration;  (4)  service  of  publication;  (5)  service  of  informa¬ 
tion;  and  (6)  institute  of  social  service.  The  official  periodical  or 
bulletin  of  the  league  is  a  monthly  publication  entitled  Social  Service. 

Like  the  Musee  Social,  the  league  has  recognized  the  necessity  of 
following  social  movements  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  America, 
and  it  has  therefore  secured  the  services  of  special  correspondents  in 
all  the  more  important  countries.  In  concluding  this  necessarily  brief 
account  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  unique  collection  of 
lantern  slides  which  has  been  brought  together  by  the  league.  These 
slides,  which  now  number  several  thousand,  illustrate  the  important 
types  of  social  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The  league  is  thus 
always  in  a  position  to  respond  to  any  call  for  information  by  furnish¬ 
ing  an  expert  lecturer  with  the  necessary  slides  to  give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  is  being  done  in  any  particular  field. 

As  the  league  has  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
Comte  de  Chambrun  to  furnish  it  with  an  adequate  endowment,  it  is 
forced  to  depend  upon  the  dues  received  from  members,  subscriptions 
to  its  bulletin,  and  compensation  given  for  information  furnished  upon 
special  request. 

The  object  of  the  exhibit  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  League 
for  Social  Service  was  the  collection  of  such  material  as  would  show 
the  various  movements  for  improving  industrial  conditions  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  for  the  employed,  religious  movements  for  social 
betterment,  and  the  work  of  cities  for  the  improvement  of  municipal 
conditions. 

A  great  part  of  this  material  already  existed  in  the  files  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  League  for  Social  Service.  It  was  not  practical,  however. 
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to  iimke  oxliJiiistivo  colloctioiis  in  i-o^anl  to  those  various  luoveiuents, 
owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  Coininissioii  could  j^rant  no  aid  other  than 
the  frankint^  privilege.  4'he  ellort  was  therefore  oidy  made  to  secure 
typical  exhibits,  which  wm-c^  ohtaiiu'd  })>'  ])ersonal  visits  to  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  ([uest  ion  for  the  sake  of  studying  at  orij^inal  sources  inove- 
uuMits  inaugurated  for  improving  the>  condition  of  enn)!oyees.  Idie 
work  of  the  chui-clavs  was  collect(‘d  hy  means  of  correspondence;  hut 
as  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  leadinjif  exam})les  of  the  j^reat  institutional 
church  movement  were  in  New  York.  In  this  case  also  the  move¬ 
ment  in  ((uestion  was  studied  at  orij^inal  souires. 

All  the  exhibits  were  prepared  in  the  shai)e  of  photographs,  mounted 
on  win^^  frames.  The  lettei'intr  was  done  by  expert  draftsimm,  with 
all  ox])huiations  in  French  as  well  as  in  English,  a  point  which  was  of 
great  value  in  interpreting  this  exhi])it  at  the  Exposition. 

By  way  of  further  illumination,  the  League  for  Social  Service  inter- 
pret(‘d  the  general  subject  in  three  printed  monographs,  entitled,  ‘‘  Reli¬ 
gious  movements  for  so(*ial  betterment,”  Industrial  betterment,” 
‘“‘Social  relief  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Fnited  States,”  and 
“Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North  America.”  “Indus¬ 
trial  betterment”  was  })ublished  also  in  French. 

The  points  of  interest  which  were  especially  brought  out  were  the 
various  movements  for  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories 
and  workshops,  the  decoration  of  factory  buildings  and  premises  b}^ 
means  of  vines  and  llowers,  educational  work  of  all  kinds,  schemes  for 
recreation,  improved  cottages,  and  divers  plans  and  suggestions  for 
enabling  the  emplo3'ee  to  be  of  better  service  to  himself,  to  his 
employer,  and  to  the  communit}". 

Under  the  study  of  religious  movements  attention  was  directed  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  religious  activities,  from  the 
individualistic  to  the  social  h^pe,  emphasizing  the  point  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science  was  revealing  the  interdependence  of  bod}"  and  mind. 
The  result  of  these  religious  changes  indicated  a  new"  church  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  application  of  religion  to  everyday  life,  a  strengthened 
hold  of  the  churches  on  the  masses,  the  drawing  together  of  all  the 
churches  in  closer  relations,  and  their  general  benehcent  influence  on 
civilization.  The  various  organized  undenominational  efforts  for 
social  betterment  w"ere  described,  including,  of  course,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Commander  Booth  Tucker,  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  a  splendid  exhibit  was  sent  of  the  social  work  of  the  army, 
illustrating  its  lodging  houses  for  men  and  women,  its  missing  friends 
department,  its  wood  yards,  workingmen’s  dwellings,  rescue  missions, 
and  slum  stations. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  occupied  almost  a  class  by 
itself  at  the  Exposition.  When  first  created  it  was  an  institute  sui 
generis,  and  to-day,  though  institutions  analogous  to  it  have  been 
started  or  projected  in  various  foreign  countries,  it  has  no  equal  in  its 
particular  line  of  work.  Its  interesting  exhibit,  consisting  of  copies 
of  its  various  publications,  cases  showing  its  admirable  card  system  for 
reference  to  addresses  and  items  of  information,  and  other  material, 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  it  failed  of  a  grand  prize  only  because 
of  the  short  time  the  museum  had  been  in  operation. 

The  museum  is  a  public  institution  devoted  to  the  general  extension 
of  international  commerce.  Though  located  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  not 
local  in  its  aims,  but  works  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  Its  advice 
is  always  impartial  and  absolutely  without  self-interest.  It  has  no 
sources  of  revenue  upon  which  profits  may  accrue,  and  all  service 
rendered  to  individuals  is  recompensed  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost. 
In  its  aim  to  foster  international  trade  it  has  established  relations  and 
is  in  constant  communication  with  over  20,000  foreign  correspondents, 
and  in  incidental  communication  with  65,000.  This  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  is  carried  on  in  more  than  a  dozen  different  languages. 
The  trade  literature  of  the  world  is  gathered  into  a  special  library, 
together  with  shipping  and  market  reports,  statistical  publications  of 
foreign  governments,  etc.  All  of  its  archives  are  catalogued  or  listed 
upon  the  card  index  system,  so  that  any  information  desired  can  be 
immediately  furnished  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  effort.  It  has 
a  similar  card  catalogue  of  foreign  buyers.  Its  publications  give  the 
latest  and  best  information,  maps,  etc.,  concerning  foreign  countries, 
their  resources  and  openings  for  trade.  Its  museum  includes  trade 
samples  of  all  descriptions.  Finally,  it  has  a  corps  of  expert  assist¬ 
ants  whose  duties  are  to  render  all  this  material  available,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  independent  and  original  investigations  as  occasion  arises.  A 
noteworthy  achievement  of  the  museum  was  the  summoning  and 
management  of  the  International  Commercial  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
in  1899. 

THE  NEGRO  EXHIBIT. 

Certainly  the  most  unique  exhibit  in  the  American  section,  if  not  in 
the  whole  exposition  of  social  economy,  was  that  showing  the  economic 
and  social  progress  accomplished  by  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States 
since  its  emancipation.  The  credit  for  this  exhibit  belongs  to  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Calloway,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  work,  and  Prof. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  who  made  most  of  the  special  studies  required. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  scholarl}"  and  intelligent  representatives 
of  the  race  the  work  of  Avhich  they  were  exhibiting. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  exhibit  in  a  few  lines  of  descrip- 
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tiv(*  nmttor.  'riio  niatc'i  ial  pivscMitcd  was  not  only  of  scinnlilic 

valiu‘,  l)nt  was  shown  in  tlio  most  <^ra])l)ic,  way.  4'li(‘r(*  was  no  l)ett(*r 
(‘xain})ln  at  tin'  Kx|)osition  v)f  tin*  appm-iation  of  the  Kx[)osition  idoa 
tliat  (‘xhil)its  must  ho  niad(‘  atti  activc*.  and  intniTstinj^^.  The  followino- 
ai*e  oidy  a  few  of  the  more  important  IVatiirt's  of  tli(‘  (‘xird)it.  There 
was  iirst  an  exee(‘din<rly  inti*restin^  eolh'ction  of  hooks  which  had  been 
written  by  memlu'rs  of  tln^  n(‘<rro  rjiee.  'I'lioiij^h  lu'cc'ssarily  incom- 
plet(‘,  it  made  ali  imi)osin^'  apix'arjinee.  Adjoinino-  it  w(‘r(‘  4  hand¬ 
somely  bound  volumes  containing  the  otlicial  ])at(mt  sheets  issued  to 
nearly  400  neoro  patentees.  In  cases  of  win^^  frames  were  shown 
})h()to^^raphs  of  the  important  negro  sc'holastic  institutions,  such  as 
llampton  Institute,  Atlanta  Ibdversity,  and  Fisk  ITdversity.  Above 
these  ^yovi^  IT  swinging  cases,  containing  samples  of  sho})  and  farm 
w'ork  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  American 
section  was  displayed  a  series  of  models  showing  graphical!}"  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  negro  race  from  ])rimitive  conditions,  where  a  hut  w'as 
both  the  home  and  the  schoolhouse,  to  modern  conditions,  w^hcre  the 
better  class  of  negroes  have  comfortable  cottages  and  instruction  is 
given  in  imposing  buildings  comparingin  e(pu})ment  to  those  furnished 
for  the  w  hite  race.  Another  model  was  a  reproduction  of  the  statue 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  which  stands  in  the  principal  scpiare  of 
•  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Finally,  should  ])e  mentioned  the  results  of  the  special  studies  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Professor  DuBois.  These  consisted  of  a  series  of  charts 
showdng  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
This  State  was  selected  as  being  the  one  with  the  largest  negro  popu¬ 
lation.  These  charts  show^ed  first  the  general  distribution  of  the  negro 
race  in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld,  then  the  distribution  in  the  Ignited  States 
by  States,  and  tinally  conditions  in  Georgia  in  great  detail.  These  lat¬ 
ter  charts  indicat'd  the  growTh  of  the  negro  population  in  the  Shite  by 
decades;  its  relative  increase  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  white 
race;  migration  to  and  fi-om  the  State;  the  distribution  of  the  negroes 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  conjugal  condition;  the  occupations  of  the 
negroes;  the  number  w  ho  could  read  and  w  rite;  the  value  of  property 
ow’ned  by  negroes;  the  number  of  acres  ow  ned  liy  them  or  ])eing  culti¬ 
vated  by  them  as  ow"ners  or  temints;  the  value  of  the  farm  implements, 
horses,  and  stock  ow’ned,  etc.  Altogether  the  exhibit  was  one  w  hich 
did  credit  not  only  to  the  persons  responsible  for  the  display,  Imt  also 
to  the  race  to  w"hich  it  related.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  exhi])it  w"ill  probably  be  kept  intact  foi’  future  expositions  or  dis¬ 
play  in  Washington. 

FACTORY-INSPECTION  SERVICES. 

It  is  now"  generally  accepted  that  the  State  has  a  part  to  play  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  conditions  under  whiidi  labor  must  he  performed.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  recognition  there  has  developed  during  recent  years 
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in  practically  all  industrial  nations  a  body  of  legislation  having  for  its 
special  purpose  the  regidation  of  lal)or.  These  laws  in  Europe  are 
generally  styled  protective  labor  laws  and  in  this  country  factory  and 
mine  laws. 

Unlike  many  kinds  of  legislation,  these  laws  require,  in  order  that 
they  may  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  organization  bv  the  State  of  a 
special  service  of  inspection  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  laws  are 
enforced.  The  laws  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  give  discretionary 
powers  to  these  officers  in  determining  the  exact  measures  that  must 
be  observed. 

The  organization  and  application  of  these  services  in  the  different 
countries  were  elucidated  by  means  of  the  exhibit  of  their  reports, 
forms  of  instruction,  and  statistical  charts  showing  conditions  in  indus¬ 
trial  establishments,  the  number  of  inspections  made,  orders  given,  etc. 
To  the  specialist  they  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  for  contrasting  the 
different  methods  of  procedure  and  the  policies  pursued  by  the  several 
nations  in  regulating  factory  work. 

In  this  exhibit  the  United  States  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Fac¬ 
tory  inspection  in  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  Though  Massachusetts,  the  first  State  to  take  steps  in  this 
direction,  enacted  its  initial  law  for  the  inspection  of  factories  in  1877, 
it  was  not  until  six  3^ears  later,  or  in  1883,  that  its  example  was  fol-, 
lowed  Iw  another  State — New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  in  the  same  year 
provided  for  inspection  through  its  bureau  of  labor.  Ohio  followed 
in  the  succeeding  year,  1884.  The  movement  once  fairly  started,  how¬ 
ever,  has  spread  with  increasing  rapidity.  In  1886  New  York  provided 
for  factory  inspection.  In  1887  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  and  Maine  did 
likewise.  They  were  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  West 
Virginia  in  1889,  Wisconsin  and  Tennessee  in  1891,  Illinois  and  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1893,  Rhode  Island  in  1894,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and 
Washington  in  1897,  and  Kansas  in  1899.  There  are,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  21  States  that  have  made  some  provision  for  factory 
inspection. 

Twenty-one  out  of  45  States  is  of  course  a  small  proportion,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States  without 
factory  inspection  manufacturing  has  as  yet  received  but  little  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  also  to  recognize  that  the  growth  of  factory 
inspection  lies  not  only  in  the  fostering  of  new  developments,  but  also 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  and  the  broadening  of' the  scope  of 
the  work  of  inspection  services  after  they  have  been  initiated. 

The  work  of  these  inspection  departments  was  shown  in  Paris  b}^  a 
monograph  prepared  by  the  present  writer  on  the  “Inspection  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops  in  the  United  States”  and  by  reports  and  charts 
exhibited  by  the  individual  inspection  services.  The  following  chart, 
taken  from  the  monograph  just  referred  to,  which  was  also  exhibited 
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on  a  larjifor  scalo  as  a  wall  chart,  is  here  inserted  to  i)resent  in  a  brief 
compass  a  comprtdu'nsive  i(l(‘a  of  th(‘.  scope*  of  the  duties  of  the*  insp(‘c- 
tion  departniiMits  of  the  di  lie  rent  States,  d'he  Stat(‘s  contaiidng  in 
their  laws  provisions  conceu’nin*^  the*-  duti<‘s  mentioned  in  the  first 
column  are  indicated  by  a  cross: 


Dut'u’K  of  mxpi’i'lorx  In  the  United  Slates. 


Duty  i»f  insptM'tors  to  eiiforco  laws 
concorninK — 

Maine. 

3 

J3 

o 

1 

1  Rhode  Island.  | 

Connecticut.  | 

New  York.  | 

1  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

1  Ohio. 

Indiana. 

1  IllinoLs. 

j  Michigan. 

Wisconsin.  j 

1  Minnesota.  I 

'5 

1 

1  Nebraska. 

i 

1 

o 

o 

c-l 

1  . 

' 

i 

Kansas.  1 

Kuiploymeiit  of  children . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

Kmi>loyment  of  women . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I’avment  of  wafres . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lunch  hour,  women  and  children. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Scats  for  females . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Separate  toilet  facilities  for  the 

two  sexes . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Guarding  machinery . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cleaning  machinery  in  motion 

bv  children  and  women . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mechanical  belt  and  gearing 

shifters . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Communication  with  engineer’s 

room . 

X 

• 

X 

Guarding  vats  containing  molten 

metal  or  hot  liquids . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Railings  on  stairways . 

X 

X 

X 

i  X 

Regulation  of  dangerous  or  in¬ 

1 

jurious  occupations . 

X 

X 

Use  of  exulosive  or  inflammable 

material . 

X 

X 

Exhaust  fans,  blowers,  etc.,  for 

removal  of  dust,  etc . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Guarding  elevator  and  hoistway 

openings . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fire  escapes . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Doors  to  swing  outward;  to  be 

unlocked . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sanitarv  condition . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ventilation . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lighting . , . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Heating . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Overcrowding . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lime  washing  or  painting  walls.. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Reporting  accidents . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Regulation  of  sweating  system. . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Inspection  of  mercantile  estab¬ 

lishments  . 

X 

X 

X 

Inspection  of  mines . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers . 

X 

X 

Insi»ection  of  sch<.)olhou.ses,  thea¬ 

ters,  etc . 

X 

X 

Regulation  of  bakeries . 

X 

X 

X  ! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Approval  of  plans  for  factories  ... 

X 

1 

The  efficiency  of  a  service  is,  of  course,  largeh"  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  inspectors  provided  for.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  1 
chief  and  26  assistant  inspectors  and  4  inspectors  of  boilers;  in  New 
Jersey,  1  chief  and  d  deput}"  inspectors;  in  Ohio,  1  chief  and  13  dis¬ 
trict  inspectors;  in  New  York,  1  chief  and  36  deputy  inspectors,  of 
wffiom  0  are  detailed  to  inspect  boilers  and  1  to  act  as  mine  inspector; 
in  Pennsylvania,  1  chief  and  20  deputies.  In  the  remaining  States  the 
inspection  forces  are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  in  some  instances  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  a  single  inspector. 
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As  regards  the  inspection  of  mines,  though  30  or  more  States  have 
made  some  ])rovision  for  the  regulation  of  mine  labor,  in  ])ut  few  is 
the  inspection  service  greatly  developed.  Much  the  most  important 
inspection  service  is  the  department  of  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  that  the  inspection  bureaus  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  work  of 
these  three  })ureaus  was  shown  in  Paris,  and  in  each  case  an  award  was 
received. 

The  inspection  services  of  foreign  countries  were  likewise  shown  by 
means  of  their  reports,  charts,  etc.  Of  these  much  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  that  of  Great  Britain.  That  Government,  as  is  well  known, 
possesses  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  well-developed  system  of 
facto  IT  laws  of  uny  country.  Its  inspection  service  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws  also  has  no  equal  as  regards  efficiencv.  In  1899  it 
consisted  of  a  chief  inspector,  6  superintending  inspectors,  44  inspect¬ 
ors,  27  junior  inspectors,  4  assistant  examiners,  23  inspection  assist¬ 
ants,  1  woman  superintending  inspector,  1  principal  woman  inspector, 
and  4  women  inspectors,  or  a  total  of  111  persons.  This  service  was 
created  as  earl v  as  1833,  when  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  four  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  factory  act  of  that 
year.  Elaborate  additional  charts  were  exhibited,  showing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  service  during  recent  years. 

In  France  a  factory  inspection  service  was  first  created  by  the  law 
of  March  22,  1841.  It  was  not  until  the  law  of  May  19,  1874,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  put  upon  anything  like  an  effective  basis,  while  the 
important  factory  act  of  November  2,  1892,  entirely  recognized  the 
service  and  made  it  still  more  efficient.  Under' the  latter  law  provision 
is  made  for  a  corps  of  factory  inspectors  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
central  Government,  consisting  of  division  and  departmental  inspect¬ 
ors  appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  There 
was  also  created  a  superior  council  of  labor  to  act  as  a  super\'isory 
bod}^  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  factory  laws.  This  council, 
which  consists  of  nine  members — two  senators  and  two  deputies  elected 
by  their  colleagues  and  five  members  appointed  b}"  the  President — 
receives  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  from  them  prepares 
an  annual  report  for  the  President  concerning  the  result  of  the  inspec¬ 
tions.  It  also  .controls  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  presents 
recommendations  concerning  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  laws. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  system  of  local  councils  to  look  after  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  their  respective  districts. 

In  Belgium  the  creation  of  a  factory-inspection  service  is  of  more 
recent  date.  In  early  ^Tars  the  siqiervision  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  was  almost  wholly  left  to  the  lo(*al  authorities,  though  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  exercised  the  right  of  a})pointing  officers  to  supervise 
establishments  presenting  dangerous  and  uidiealthy  conditions.  This 
power  of  the  central  government  was  further  strengthened  by  a  law 
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passed  May  iy,  1S88. ,  On  duly  lO  in  the  followinj,^  year  a  royal  decree 
was  issiK'd  reor^anizin<(  and  stren<^thenin^  tln^  syst<‘in  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dantroroiis  and  iiidiealthy  estahlishinents  and  creating  a  coiniiiit- 
tee  havinjif  as  its  function  the  advisinj^  of  the  (ioverninent  concerning 
the  application  of  the  laws.  On  *I)ec(‘inh(‘r  18,  18811,  the  law  r(‘jru- 
latinir  the  einployuient  of  wouuni  and  childi’en  was  passed,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  t)rovisions  a  special  corps  of  factory  insp(‘ctors  for 
its  enforcement  was  organized.  Kxpc'rience  havinj^  demonstrated  the 
desirability  of  consol idatintr  these  two  services,  they  were  combined 
b>"  royal  decree  of  Sejdomber  21,  181)4. 

In  Oermany  the  duty  of  creating  a  service  for  the  insj)ection  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  them  is  left  to  the 
individual  States  of  the  Empire.  This  is  a  duty,  however,  the  })er- 
formance  of  which  is  made  compulsory  by  a  general  law  passed  in  181)1. 
Each  of  the  States  thus  possesses  its  own  particular  corps  of  factory 
inspectors,  the  powders  and  duties  of  which  are  largel}'  fixed  by  the 
States  themselves.  These  inspectors  must  furnish  annually  to  their 
respective  local  governments  reports  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties.  Such  reports,  in  turn,  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  central  Government,  and  from  them  is  prepared  a 
.general  report  relating  to  factory  inspection  in  the  whole  Empire. 
The  exhibit  of  the  German  Government  included  not  onl}’  a  complete 
set  of  these  latter  reports  but  of  the  reports  of  the  individual  States 
as  well. 

In  Austria  a  system  of  factoiT  inspection,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  was  first  created  liy  virtue  of  the  law  of  »Iune  IT,  1883. 
This  law  provides  for  a  chief  inspector  with  a  stall'  of  deputies.  The 
numlier  of  the  latter  is  not  fixed  b\^  law,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  administration.  Nine  deputies  were  at  first  appointed.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  subsecpiently  increased  to  12,  and  in  1807  to  40,  inclusive  of 
the  chief  inspi'ctor.  These  officers  have  the  usual  powers  and  duties 
of  inspectors.  The  law  creating  the  service,  however,  contains  an 
interesting  provision  directing  that  the  inspectors,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties,  shall  exercise  their  control  in  a  kindly  manner,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  law  with  regard  to  employees; 
that  they  shall  tactfully  aid  the  directors  of  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  legal  recpiirements;  mediate  between  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  their  emplo^^ees  and  endeavor  to  adjust  all  differences  upon 
an  e(piitable  basis,  and,  generally,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  employees,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  where  they  can 
assist  in  maintaining  amicable  relations  between  the  two  classes.  The 
inspectors  are  re(piired  to  make  comprehensive  annual  reports  to  the 
minister  of  commerce,  giving  the  results  of  their  work  and  observa¬ 
tion.  These  reports  contain,  among  other  things,  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  causes  and  results  of  accidents  befalling  employees  in  the 
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course  of  their  work  and  re(.‘ommendations  regarding  legislation  or 
administrative  orders  in  the  interests  of  the  industries  and  the  employees 
connected  with  them,  over  which  legal  control  is  exercised.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Austrian  reports  was  shown  at  the  Exposition. 

DEVICES  FOR  PREVENTING  ACCIDENTS. 

In  the  held  of  devices  for  preventing  accidents  much  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  exhibits  were  those  made  by  the  German  Imperial  Insurance 
Department  and  b}^  the  various  associations  of  manufacturers  that  have 
been  organized  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Ital}"  to  promote  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents. 

The  German  exhibit  was  on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  Imperial  insur¬ 
ance  department  is  the  central  administrative  bureau  having  charge  of 
the  system  of  insurance  against  accidents.  That  the  cost  of  such  insur¬ 
ance  ma}^  lie  kept  as  low  as  possible,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  every 
precaution  practicable  should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents.  The  great 
efforts  that  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  do  this  was  evident  from  the 
exhibits  shown.  These  exhibits  consisted  primarily  of  hundreds  of 
photographs  of  appliances  for  preve*nting  accidents,  mounted  on  cards 
of  the  same  size,  with  proper  labels  and  explanations  attached.  These 
cards  were  then  strung  together  in  a  number  of  endless  chains,  which 
were  revolved  under  glass  cases  by  means  of  a  small  dynamo.  Each 
card  remained  exposed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of  its 
being  thoroughly  studied,  when  a  slight  revolution  was  automatically 
produced  and  the  following  card  was  similarly  exposed.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cards  in  a  midtiplicity  of  chains  permitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  inspect  the  display  simultaneously.  This  arrangement  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  installation  devices  in  the  social  econom}^  building. 

Accompanying  these  photographs  was  a  volume  containing  copies 
of  all  the  regulations  adopted  I >3^  the  different  trade  associations  of  the 
Empire  through  which  the  insurance  of  workingmen  is  accomplished 
as  model  rules  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The}^  cover  almost 
every  conceivable  industiy,  and  thus  constitute  an  exceeding^  valua¬ 
ble  code  for  managing  industrial  work  in  the  safest  and  most  expert 
manner.  They  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
general  congress  of  accident  insurance  associations  of  German v  June 
25,  1896. 

The  exhibits  of  the  national  associations  of  manufacturers  for  pre¬ 
venting  accidents  were  no  less  important  and,  from  the  view  point  of 
methods  of  social  action,  were  of  still  greater  interest.  These  associ¬ 
ations  are  purel}^  voluntaiy  organizations,  created  and  maintained  b}^ 
emplo\^ers  wdthout  an\’^  compulsion  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  This  instance  of  employers  voluntarily,  and  at  no  little  expense, 
forming  strong  associations  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  in  every 
possible  WTiy  the  movement  to  make  conditions  of  labor  more  secure, 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  voluntary  effort  for 
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social  })Ottcrinent  that  has  aiiywlaM-c*  Imhmi  j)n‘S(‘ntc(l.  'I'ln*  associations 
that  oxhi})ited  wore: 

(1)  Association  des  indiistriels  do  Pninco  contn*  Ics  ucci<lcnts  dii  travail. 

(2)  .Association  des  indiistriels  dn  nord  do  la  France  contro  les  a<;ci<lcnfs. 

(:i)  .\ss(K*iation  nonnainlc  pour  j)r('*vcnir  les  accidents  dii  travail. 

(4)  .\s.sociati()n  di*s  indiistriels  do  Hel^iiino  pour  lY'tndo  et  la  propagation  des 
en^ins  et  inesnres  proprt'S  j\  preservi*r  les  oiivriers. 

(5)  .Vssociaziono  degli  indiistriali  d’  Italia  jier  prevenire*  ^li  infortnni  sul  lavoro, 
Milano. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  oroanizations  of  this  kind  djitcs  from 
the  year  ISdT,  when  was  founded,  through  the  elforts  of  M.  Knj^el- 
Dollfiis,  the  Association  alsacienne  jKuir  prevenir  les  accidents  de 
machines.  This  association  immediately  prospered  and  its  services  to 
industry  were  everywhere  fully  recognized.  The  second  association 
to  be  founded  was  that  created  in  Normandy  in  18Tlh  It  was  avowiMlU^ 
based  on  the  model  of  the  Alsacian  society.  This  association,  which 
is  the  third  on  our  list,  had  as  members  in  181111  manufacturers  in  the 
five  departments  of  Normandy  employing  over  55,000  Avorkingmen 
and  women. 

In  1883,  solicited  by  the  Society  for  the  Protedion  of  Apprentices, 
of  which  ]\I.  Ihigel-Pollfus  had  been  the  president,  ]\I.  Emile  M.  Mul¬ 
ler,  a  collaborator  with  M.  Dollfus  in  the  creation  of  the  famous 
workingmen’s  community  at  Mulhouse,  founded  the  Association  of 
Parisian  Manufacturers  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  organizing 
it  on  the  Alsacian  model.  The  rapid  development  of  this  society 
induced  its  managers  to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  in  1887  it  became  the 
Association  des  industriels  de  France  contre  les  accident  du  travail. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  18111),  this  association  exercised  its  functions 
in  72  departments,  and  had  as  meml)ers  2,771  manufacturers  employing 
28(1,000  work  people. 

The  Association  des  industriels  du  nord  de  la  France,  with  hi'ad- 
((uarters  at  Lille,  was  founded  in  18111.  It  now  em})races  about  700 
members,  emplo3Mng  120,000  persons. 

The  Helgian  association  was  founded  in  18110.  In  11100  it  had  211 
members,  representing  218  establishments  and  71,8110  emploA'ees. 

Though  mention  is  made  last  of  the  Italian  association,  it  is  piuliaps 
one  of  the  mo.st  important  of  the  grouj).  It  Avas  founded  in  18111  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  interest  aAvakened  in  the  question  bv 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  in  Relation  to  Accidents  to 
Labor,  held  in  Milan  in  that  year.  Upon  its  organization  it  included  08 
associates,  representing  08  establishments  and  oA  cr  33,000  employees. 
At  the  date  of  the  Exposition  it  embraced  1,130  associates,  1,1151  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  277,512  emploA^ees.  The  great  services  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  were  so  cordialh'  recognized  hy  the  GoA'ernment  that  when  the 
law  of  March  5,  1898,  concerning  accidents  to  labor,  was  passed,  a 
section  Avas  included  AA’hich  proA'ided  that  the  miuister'of  agriculture 
and  industiy,  in  enforcing  the  laAv,  should  uot  outy  utilize  public 
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officiills  but  especiall}^  avail  liiniself  of  the  services  of  the  technical 
emplo3T'PS  of  associations  for  preventing  accidents  and  of  mutual 
accident  insurance  companies. 

The  forms  of  action  taken  by  the  dilferent  associations  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  accidents  are  in  practicalh"  all  cases  identical.  The  follow¬ 
ing  free  translation  of  the  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  J^h’ance,  which  sets  forth  the  olijects  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  means  usually  eniplo3^ed.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  declared  to  be,  lirst,  to  prevent  accidents 
which  nia}^  injure  persons  engaged  in  mechanical  works,  the  physical 
or  chemical  industries,  in  construction  shops,  or  in  public  or  agri¬ 
cultural  work;  second,  to  seek  for  the  best  means  of  protection  against 
accidents  l)y  centralizing  the  experiences  of  each  establishment,  and 
thus  enabling  it  to  profit  by  the  good  devices  resorted  to  in  the  others, 
making  periodical  inspection  of  establishments  belonging  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  making  known  the  best  means  of  protecting  employees,  formu¬ 
lating  model  shop  regulations,  and  recommending  their  adoption  and 
publishing  articles  relative  to  accidents;  third,  b}^  granting  prizes  or 
premiums  for  the  invention  of  new  devices  or  the  formulation  of  new 
schemes  of  regulation  having  as  their  purpose  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents  or  the  adoption  of  methods  of  work  resulting  in  a  diminution  of 
accidents. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  organization  of  a  technical  corps  of 
factory  inspectors,  the  publication  of  a  regular  bulletin,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  technical  committees,  etc.  All  of  the  associations  publish 
bulletins,  which  contain  articles  and  illustrations  of  great  value  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  means  of  preventing  accidents.  An  effective  means 
employed  by  a  number  of  associations  is  that  of  holding  annual  com¬ 
petitions  for  the  best  devices  for  regulating  particular  machines  or 
operations  designated  as  dangerous  and  granting  adequate  prizes  for 
the  best  designs  submitted.  The  funds  necessary  for  cariwing  on  the 
work  and  supporting  the  associations  are  raised  b\"  contributions 
required  of  members  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  employees. 

The  exhibits  made  by  the  associations  consisted  of  copies  of  their 
publications,  maps  showing  the  number  and  location  of  establishments 
affiliated  with  them,  and  models  and  photographs  of  accident-prevent¬ 
ing  devices  for  which  prizes  had  been  awarded  in  the  different  compe¬ 
titions.  All  of  the  associations  received  high  awards. 

HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKINCJ  CLASSES. 

In  many  respects  the  exhibit  made  of  efforts  now  being  put  forth  in 
different  countries  for  improving  the  conditions  of  housing  among  the 
working  classes  constituted  the  most  interesting  class  displa\^  shown 
in  the  whole  section  of  social  economy.  This  was  largel}"  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  liranch  of  economics  lends  itself  best  to  exposition 
methods,  while  at  the  same  time  the  question  in  itself  is  one  of  vast 
importance. 
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At  \  inctMnu's  whs  sliowii  a  iiotaMc'  collection  of  models  of  houses 
erected  es})ecially  for  the  workin^^  class(‘s.  These  iiiodids  were*,  full 
size  and  furnishtal  an  (‘xcellent  oppoiTunit y  for  making  a  comparison 
of  ditl(‘rent  types.  In  the  national  pavilion  of  (Jermany  were  shown 
small  models  of  workin^mien's  communities,  huilt  in  connection  with 
dilferent  industrial  (‘stahlishments.  In  tla*  latter  collection  tin*,  mo(hds 
showing*  the  houses  ei-ect(‘d  for  em|)loye(‘s  hy  the  Frederick  Krupp 
Steid  Works  at  Fssim  were  hy  far  the  most  important. 

In  the  palaei*  of  social  i‘conomy  itsedf  were  shown  iiuiikm'ous  ])lans, 
illustrations,  etc.,  with  accom})any in^  exi)lanations,  of  houses  erected 
hy  a  ^reat  many  institutions  and  estjihlishments.  So  much  having 
heen  shown,  it  is  dillicult  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  tin*  im])ortance 
of  the  disj)lay.  Phe  following  not(‘s  concerning  several  of  tin;  more 
imi)ortant  exhibits,  however,  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  form  that 
ell'orts  in  this  direction  havi'  taken  and  some  of  the  more  significant 
as})ects  of  the  movement  for  improved  housing  in  the  ditlerent 
eountries. 

In  France  the  whole  movement  for  the  ])rovision  of  better  houses 
for  the  working  classes  centers  around  the  French  Societ}'  for  Fhea}) 
Houses  (Societe  Francaise  des  habitations  ji  bon  marche).  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Musee  Social,  the  organization  of  this  society  is  the  direct 
c*onse(pience  of  the  work  of  the  social  economy  section  of  the  Pari,j 
hvxposition  of  lS8h.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  organization  to  i)er- 
petuate  the  work  begun  ])y  the  International  Congress  in  Kelation  to 
Workingmeirs  Homes,  held  under  the  auspices  of  that  exposition;  to 
provide  a  ))ody  which  could  take  the  initiative  in  the  organization  of 
subsecpient  congresses;  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  uninterrupted 
study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  work¬ 
ing  elasses,  and  tinally,  and  most  important  of  all,  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  those  most  interested  in  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  actively 
intervening  and  bringing  about  the  creation  of  companies  for  the 
construction  of  workingmeirs  houses  throughout  France,  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  necessary  legislation  regarding  building  and  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  like.  Though  a  societ}’  for  study,  it  is  none  the  less 
pi*eeminently  an  organization  for  active  propagandism. 

'Fhis  society  was  formally  constituted  December  IT,  lS8h.  Its  field 
of  operations  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution  is  ‘‘to  encourage  in  all 
Fi-ance  the  construction,  by  individuals,  employers,  or  local  societies, 
of  healthy  and  cheap  houses  or  the  improvement  of  existing  buildings 
intended  for  the  working  classes.  It  will  notably  seek  to  make  known 
the  means  necessary  to  facilitate  to  employees,  artisans,  and  working¬ 
men  the  acipiisition  of  their  own  homes.  To  accomplish  this  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  individuals  or  societies  ])lans  and  model 
constitutions  of  recognized  merit  as  well  as  other  documents  and  neces¬ 
sary  information.'" 

S.  Doc.  :^32,  pt  2 
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It  will  be  seen  from' this  statement  that  the  sphere  of  activity  mapped 
out  for  itself  l)y  the  society  was  that  of  a  general  Inireau  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  center  of  propagandism.  Actual  construction  work,  or  even 
tinancial  participation  in  building  operations,  is  forbidden  to  it.  Its 
specific  objects  are  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  independent 
building  companies;  gratuitoush"  to  furnish  architectural  plans,  models 
of  constitutions,  and  schemes  of  financial  organization;  to  open  com¬ 
petitive  contests  in  which  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  plans  for 
workingmen’s  houses;  to  furnish  lectures  on  these  subjects  Avhenever 
any  action  or  organization  is  contemplated,  and  generally  to  assist  in 
any  other  way  the  advancement  of  the  movement  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

This  well-defined  policy  has  been  carried  out  with  marked  success. 
For  ten  years  the  society  has  labored  unceasingly.  From  the  first  it 
drew  to  itself  all  those  most  competent  to  direct  the  movement  for  the 
improved  housing  of  the  poorer  classes.  Its  membership  is  largely 
composed  of  men  who  are  actively  interested  in  public  affairs — archi¬ 
tects,  government  officials,  and  directors  of  financial  institutions.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  members  are  also  directors  of  companies  for 
the  construction  or  renting  of  Avorkingmen’s  houses,  wdio  are  thus 
personall}^  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  housing  problem.  During 
the  last  decade  these  men  have  responded  to  scores  of  calls  for 
addresses  and  personal  help  in  the  organization  of  work  in  different 
industrial  centers.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  have  been  answered  and 
expert  examination  and  report  fnade  on  plans  and  proposed  schemes 
of  organization  submitted  to  the  society.  Its  quarterly  bulletin,  issued 
regularly  since  its  organization,  now  includes  11  volumes  of  from  400 
to  500  pages  each.  Nor  are  these  pages  devoted  chiefly  to  addresses 
and  academic  discussion.  For  the  most  part  the}^  are  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  in  full  of  the  constitutions  and  reports  of  notable  societies 
for  the  provision  of  Avorkingmen’s  houses,  Avith  plans  of  houses  and 
detailed  statements  of  costs,  and  the  financial  results  achieved.  The 
files  of  the  bulletin  thus  constitute  a  storehouse  of  information  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  available  Ava}^  to  Avhich  neAV  companies  or  employers 
contemplating  action  can  have  recourse,  not  only  for  general  informa¬ 
tion  but  for  that  concerning  the  technical  details,  both  architectural 
and  financial,  of  the  Avork  Avith  Avhich  they  are  concerned. 

It  is,  hoAvever,  in  its  active  promotion  of  the  organization  of  com¬ 
panies  for  the  building  of  Avorkingmen’s  houses  and  of  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  its  great  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated.  Under 
its  auspices  and  as  the  direct  result  of  its  efforts  between  25  and  30 
companies  for  the  erection  of  homes  for  the  Avorking  classes  have  been 
established  and  are  noAV  in  practical  operation.  When  it  began  its 
mission  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Avorkingmen  themselves 
to  acquire  their  OAvn  homes  was  unknoAvn.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
operations  it  has  been  the  persistent  effort  of  the  Societe  Franyaise  to 
introduce  in  France  cooperative  building  associations  organized  on  the 
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iiiicl  Ainerinin  i)hins.  In  this  it  liiis  Ihhmi  successful.  Such 
associutions  have  been  created  throu^di  its  cllorts  in  vai'ious  industrial 
centers,  new  ones  are  beinj^  orjj^anized  every  year,  arul  throuj^h  them 
the  ([uestion  of  workinji^meirs  houses  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase. 

Followinj^  is  a  list  of  the  societies  for  the  buildinj^^  of  workingmen’s 
houses  that  had  been  organized  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  ISPH. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  but  14  have  In'en  founded  since  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1SS1>.  To  a  lar^e  extent  the  creation  of  the  labor  societies 
was  due  to  the  effort  of  the  Soeiete  Franeaise  des  habitations  a  bon 
march  e: 


Num¬ 

ber, 

Year 

formed. 

Locality. 

Name  of  organization. 

1 

1851 

Mulhouse . 

Soeiete  mulhou.sienne  des  Cites  ouvriere.s. 

2 

1866 

Amien.s . 

Soeiete*  des  maisons  ouvrieres  d’Amiens. 

3 

186.7 

Lille . 

(^ompagnie  immobiliere  de  Lille. 

4 

1870 

Rheims . 

Union  fonciere  de  Rheims. 

5 

1871 

Havre . 

Soeiete  havraise  des  Cites  ouvrieres. 

6 

1872 

Nancy . 

SociC'te  immobiliere  nancienne. 

7 

1877 

1879 

Koltu'c 

8 

Orleans . 

Soeiete*  immobiliere  d'Orleans. 

9 

1882 

Paris . 

Soeiete*  des  habitations  ouvrieres  de*  Pa.s.sv-Auteuil. 

10 

1882 

Rheims . 

Socie*t«5  remoise  pour  I’amelioration  des  logements  a  bon  marehe. 

11 

12 

1885 

1887 

Rouen . 

Soeiete*  rouennai.se*  des  maisons  a  bon  marehe. 

13 

1888 

Lyons . 

Society  de  logements  eeonomiques  et  d’alimentation. 

14 

1888 

Paris . 

Soeiete  i.hilanthropfque  de  Pari.s.  Heine  donation. 

15 

1889 

Epinal . 

Soeiete*  des  habitations  ouvrieres  d’Epinal. 

1(> 

1889 

Marseilles . 

Soeiete*  des  habitations  salubre*s  et  a  la.n  marehe*. 

17 

1889 

Marseilles . | 

Habitations  a  bon  marehe*  de  la  eaisse  d’ei*argne  des  Bouehe.s-du- 

18 

18.S9 

1 

Paris . 

Rhone*. 

Socie*te‘  des  habitations  eeonomiques  de  Pari.s. 

19 

1890 

Belfort . 1 

Soeiete*  Belfontaine*  des  maisons  a  bon  marehe. 

20 

1890 

Xeuilley . ! 

Soeiete*  fonciere  de*  Xeuilley. 

21 

1891 

Saint-Denis . 

Socie*te  des  habitations  eeoimmiques  de  Saint  Denis. 

22 

1891 

Lti  Rochelle . 

Socie*te  roehelaise  des  mai.sons  a  lx)n  marehe. 

23 

1891 

Oullins . 

Le  Cottage  d’Oullins. 

24 

1891 

Dunkeniue . 

La  Cite*  Gabrielle  (Hospices  de  Dunkerque). 

25 

1891 

Marseilles . 

La  Pierre*  du  Fover. 

20 

1892 

Beauvais . 

Les  Cottages  de*  fa  rue  Tetard. 

27 

1892 

Bordeaux . 

Society  bordelaise  des  habitations  a  lx.n marehe*. 

28 

1894 

Athis . 

Le  Cottage  d’Athis. 

29 

1894 

Longwv . 

Soeidti*  cles  habibitions  a  bon  marehe  de  Longwy. 

30 

1894 

Valentigney . 

S(X'ie*te*  immobiliere*  de*  Valentigney,  Beaulieu,  et  Terre-Blanehe. 

31 

1894 

Saint-Denis . 

Le  Coin  du  Feu. 

32 

1895 

Rouhaix . 

Ixi  Ruche  roubaisienne. 

33 

1895 

Eurville . 

Le  Foyer  (d’Eurville,  Haut-Marie). 

S(K*ie*t(i  eaennai.se*  d’ habitations  a  bon  marehe*. 

3-4 

1895 

(?aen . 

35 

1895 

Rouhaix . 

Le  Foyer  de*  I’ouvrier  (Rouhaix). 

36 

1896 

St.  Etienne . 

S(X!ie*te*  des  logements  eeonomiques  de*  Saint  Etienne. 

37 

1896 

Soeiete*  des  habitations  a  bon  marehe  de  Cliehy. 

38 

1896 

Nimes . 

S(x*ie*te*  minoi.se*  des  habitations  salubrus  et  a  bon  marehe*. 

39 

1896 

Tours . 

Soeie*te*  tourangelle  de  construction  d’habitations  a  bon  marehe*. 

40 

18% 

1  Roubai.x . 

Soeie*te*  roubaisienne  des  habitations  a  bon  marehe*. 

41 

j*> 

18% 

Beauvais . 

S(x*ie*te  beauvaisine  d’habitations  a  bon  marehe. 

43 

1897 

Fontainebleau  ... 

Soeiete  d’habitations  a  bon  marehe  de*  1’arrondis.sement  de*  Fon¬ 

44 

1897 

Amiens . 

tainebleau. 

Soeie*t6  amienoi.se  des  habitations  a  bon  marehe* 

45 

1897 

Villefranche . 

SoeieHe*  ealadoi.se  des  habitations  a  bon  marehe*. 

46 

1897 

Lnneville . 

Sm*ie*te*  des  habitations  ouvrieres  de  Luneville. 

47 

1897 

La  Garenne-Co- 

Le  Foyer  (Garennois). 

48 

1897 

lombes. 

Ruelle . 

Le  Foyer  (de*  Ruelle). 

49 

1897 

Perigueux . 

La  Ruche  de  Toulon. 

50 

1897 

Villeneuve-Saint- 

Le  Foyer  villeneuvoi.s. 

51 

1898 

Georges. 

Saint-.\mandles- 

L’ Union  du  foyer  amandinoi.s. 

52 

1898 

Eaux. 

Barentin . 

L’Epargne  immobiliere  de  Barentin, 

53 

1898 

Pontoise . 

1  Ix.*  Foyer  du  Travailleur. 

54 

1898 

Lille . 

j  Soeie*te  lilleoi.se  des  habitations  a  bon  marehe*. 

55 

1898 

Paris . 

;  S<x*ie*te  de  construction  d’habitations  a  bon  mareht*  du  departe- 

56 

1898 

Rueil . 

1  ment  de  la  Seine. 

Soeiete*  de  maisons  eeonomicjues  du  dei)artement  de  Seine-et-Oise. 

57 

1898 

Glay . 

Soemte*  immobiliere  du  vallon  de  Glay. 
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Ill  the  held  of  leoishition  the  «oeiety  has  ])eeii  eiiually  successful. 
After  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  legislation 
that  was  desirable,  it  drew  up  a  bill,  and  through  its  president, 
M.  ftules  Siegfried,  who  was  also  a  meuiber  of  the  French  Parliaiiient, 
secured  its  enactinent,  this  being  the  important  law  of  November  30, 
1804.  This  law  provides  for  the  organization  of  local  committees  in 
each  department  to  investigate  housing  conditions  and  promote  action, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  erection  of  small  houses  by  the 
remission  of  certain  taxes  in  their  case;  it  also  permits  the  Caisse  des 
Depots  et  Consignations  and  certain  other  public  institutions  to  use  a 
part  of  their  funds  in  loans  to  companies  or  societies  for  building 
workingmen’s  houses.  It  has  also  secured  a  veiy  important  extension 
of  this  last  privilege,  in  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  by  which  savings 
banks  are  given  the  same  power  of  so  investing  a  part  of  their  funds. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  the  savings  banks  in  various  cities  are 
actively  participating  in  the  work  of  housing  the  working  classes 
through  the  linancial  aid  granted  to  building  societies  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities. 

The  societ}^  itself  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  Its  membership  is  divided  into  three  classes,  donation — consisting 
of  those  buvinga  life  membership  for  1,000  francs;  ordinary  life,  those 
buying  a  life  memliership  at  the  regular  rate  of  300  francs;  and  sub¬ 
scription  members,  those  paying  annual  dues  of  20  francs.  Its  consti¬ 
tution  provides  that  all  receipts  from  the  first  two  classes  must  be 
carried  to  a  permanent  endowment  fund,  the  capital  of  which  can  not 
be  alienated.  As  the  society  secured  the  adhesion  of  14  donation  and 
33  life  members  within  less  than  a  year  from  its  organization,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  donation  members  giving  more  than  the  reipiired  1,000  francs, 
it  immediate^  started  with  a  considerable  endowment  fund.  In  1894 
this  fund  received  a  great  addition.  The  Comte  de  Chambrun,  so  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Musee  Social,  gave  the  society  the  impor¬ 
tant  sum  of  50,000  francs.  Shortly  after,  Madame  Cornil,  through 
]M.  ffules  Simon,  gave  a  further  sum  of  10,000  francs.  Finally,  an 
annual  ])ayment  of  3,000  francs  to  the  society  was  decreed  liy  the  (tov- 
ernnient,  to  lie  paid  from  the  fund  created  liy  the  Ciflard  legacy.  In 
conseciuence  of  these  gifts  the  society  in  1898  possessed  an  endowment 
of  over  lt)0,()00  francs,  in  addition  to  the  Gifi'ard  annuity,  which  at  3 
per  cent  represents  a  further  capital  of  like  amount.  The  socidy  is 
thus  established  upon  ivhat  would  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  secure  basis. 
The  enthusiasm  of  its  ofli(‘ers  and  members  in  its  work  seems  to  have 
sutl'ered  no  abatement,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  several  of  the  more  important  jiurposes  for  which  it  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  ])ast,  the  center  of  the  movement  throughout  France  for  the 
improvement  of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
increase  of  house  ownership  among  them. 
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'rm  iiiiiji:  now  to  tli(‘  work  of  individual  (•onij)anies  for  tho  (‘na-tion 
of  niod(‘l  dwollinj,^s,  first  incMition  should  1)(>  inado  of  the  liousos  er(‘ct(‘d 
hy  the  IMiilantliropie  Society  of  Paris.  Dina-tly  insjiirod  hy  th(‘.  suc¬ 
cess  aeeoinpanyinji’ the  ^ift  of  Mr.  IVahody  for  the  erection  of  inipi‘ov(‘d 
houses  for  the  workinj,^  classes  in  London,  the  two  brothers  Michel 
and  Annand  lh‘lne,  in  1SS8,  determined  to  or^uinize  a  siinilai*  work  in 
Laris.  For  the  administration  of  the  proposed  fund  they  seh'ctcd  the 
Laris  Lhilanthropic  Society,  and  to  ittliey  <^rant(‘d  the  ^(merous  sum  of 
7tJr),0(iu  francs.  'Die  conditions  of  tliis  ^ift  w(‘re  ])ractically  thos(‘  of 
the  LealKuly  fund.  With  it  one  or  more  timement  houses  of  tlie  most 
approved  ty])e  were  to  he  immediately  erected;  these  were  to  he  rented 
to  workinofinen  at  rentals  not  exceeding  those  usually  paid  hy  them; 
and  the  protits  realized  were  to  he  capitalized  and  used  for  the  (‘rection 
of  additional  huildinirs.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  enterprise 
would  receive  an  indefinite  extension. 

These  exjiectations,  the  justification  for  which  existed  in  the  success 
of  the  London  fund,  have  been  no  less  fully  realized  in  Laris.  The 
lirst  a})artment  house  was  erected  in  1888,  in  the  rue  Jeanne  dWi’c,  at  a 
cost  of  somethin^^  over  177,000  francs,  and  contained  85  tenements. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  occupancy  it  ])i’odueed  a  net  revenue  of 
7,021  francs,  a  sum  representing-  about  4  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
In  1880  a  second  house,  with  40  tenement,  was  erected  in  the  Boulevai  d 
de  (irenelle,  at  a  cost  of  278,530  francs,  and  in  1801  a  third,  still  larger 
than  the  first  two,  with  55  tenements,  in  avenue  Saint-Armand,  at  a 
cost  of  200,225  francs.  The  erection  of  these  houses  about  exhausted 
the  fund  left  by  the  brothers  Heine.  All  of  them  were  full}^  rented 
without  ain'  difficulty  and  immediately  began  to  produce  revenues  in 
excess  of  ex])enditures  for  their  maintenance.  As  fast  as  these  ])rofits 
were  realized  they  were  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities,  to 
accumulate  until  they  should  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  another  building.  In  1800  the  sum  thus  ca|)italized 
amounted  to  34,105  francs;  in  1801  it  was  increased  to  01,354;  in  1802 
it  amounted  to  05,810;  in  1803,  to  113,180;  in  1805,  to  130,007.  and  in 
1800,  to  105,450  fi’ancs. 

The  I’esult  of  this  rapid  accumulation  of  a  capitalization  fund  was 
that  in  1807,  or  nine  years  after  the  first  Iniilding  had  been  erected,  it 
was  possible  to  erect  a  fourth  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  entirely 
defrayed  by  the  pi*ofits  realized  from  the  exploitation  of  the  first  three. 
'Phis  building  is  situated  in  the  rue  dTIautpool  and  contains  54  tene¬ 
ments.  The  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  fund  that  the  work 
could  be  indefinitely  expanded  through  its  own  earnings  have  there¬ 
fore  l)een  thus  far  fully  realized,  and,  unless  unforeseen  obstacles 
intervene,  it  would  seem  that  the  expansion  ought  to  proceed  in  an 
ever-increasing  ratio.  With  the  completion  of  this  last  structui’e  the 
Heine  fund  had  four  buildings,  with  a  total  of  190  tenements,  in  which 
are  now  housed  something  over  700  persons. 
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A  second  class  of  organizations  consists  of  those  companies  in  which 
philanthropy  lias  been  put  upon  a  business  basis.  Their  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  from  a  purely  business  standpoint  to 
erect  sanitary  and  cheap  houses  for  the  working  classes  and  yet  realize 
a  fail*  commercial  return  upon  the  investment.  The  philanthropic 
feature  enters  into  the  provisions  that  none  but  well-arranged  and 
sanitai*}"  houses  shall  lie  erected;  that  rents  no  higher  than  those  ordi¬ 
narily  paid  by  workingmen  shall  be  exacted;  that  dividends  shall  be 
voluntarily  limited  to  a  fair  rate,  about  4  per  cent,  and  that  frequently 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the  houses  b}*  working¬ 
men  1)}^  means  of  payments  extending  over  a  period  of  3^ears. 

Among  companies  of  this  character  much  the  most  important  is  that 
of  the  Soci(Te  Anon^mie  de  Logements  Economiques  of  Lyons.  This 
company  owes  its  organization  to  four  men,  Messrs.  A\mard,  Gillet, 
and  Lucien  and  Felix  Mangini.  In  1886  these  four  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  capital  of  200,000  francs,  suliscribed  in  equal  shares  hy 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  workingmen’s  houses,  in  which 
the  condition  that  dividends  should  in  no  case  exceed  a  maximum  of  4 
per  cent  was  incorporated.  With  this  capital  a  first  group  of  five 
houses,  containing  60  tenements,  was  erected.  The  success  achieved  by 
this  group  was  such  that  in  1888  it  was  determined  to  convert  the 
partnership  into  a  joint-stock  compan}"  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
francs.  The  success  attending  the  first  operations  continued  to  fol¬ 
low  the  new  compan}^,  and  the  latter  consequently  extended  its  work 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  1890,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Lyons,  which  subscribed  for  half  the  increase  of 
stock,  the  capital  of  the  company  was  raised  to  2,000,000  francs;  in 
1892  another  increase  was  made  to  3,000,000;  in  1894,  to  4,000,000,  and 
in  1897,  to  5,000,000  francs.  In  addition  to  this  capital,  the  Paris, 
Lvons  et  Mediterrpmee  Railway  Compan}^  loaned  to  it  the  sum  of 
450,000  francs  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent,  to  enable  the  companv 
to  erect  houses  at  Oullins,  a  suburb  of  Lyons,  for  the  special  use  of 
the  former’s  emploj^ees. 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  the  companv  has  naturally  increased  in 
proportion.  From  5  houses  containing  60  tenements,  the  property  of 
the  company"  increased  to  14  houses  with  160  tenements  in  1889,  to  24 
houses  w  ith  268  tenements  in  1890,  to  55  houses  with  647  tenements 
in  1891,  to  88  houses  with  1,049  tenements  in  1893,  to  89  houses  with 
1,050  tenements  in  1895,  to  100  houses  with  1,157  tenements  in  1896, 
and  to  108  houses  with  1,267  tenements  in  1897.  In  addition  to  this 
the  companv  had  in  the  last-named  year  4  houses  containing  51  tene¬ 
ments  in  the  course  of  erection  and  land  secured  and  plans  drawm  for 
7  more  to  contain  75  tenements.  These  constructions,  w  hich  undou})t- 
edly  have  since  been  completed,  give  the  company  a  total  of  119  houses 
with  1,393  tenements,  or  sufiicient  room  to  house  5,000  people. 
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'I'lio  tinuncial  results  liavo  Immmi  no  loss  In-illiant.  From  tho  first 
organization  of  tho  company  the  maximum  dividemd  of  4  jxn*  cent 
per  annum  has  heem  rejjfularly  j)aid  to  tin*  shar(*holders  and  in  addi- 
tiorj  a  handsome  surplus  aeeimmlated.  44ms  the  report  for  the  year 
1S!>7  show(‘d  a  net  profit  from  i*ents  durinj;  tin*  y(*ar  of  liK^, KJl 
francs,  leaving,  after  the  payment  of  the  annual  dividend,  a  surplus 
of  2s,T.''>r).r)i)  francs.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  })rop(*rty  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  valued  at  <{,01^7,^214. ho  francs  as  ji^ainst  liabilities  eonsistin<( 
of  r),0(M),0(M)  francs  stock,  450,000  francs  loan  from  the  I’aris,  Lyons  et 
Medit(*rranee  Railway,  and  outstanding  claims  of  42,0S8.(;f>  francs — 
or  5,402,088.00  francs  in  all.  44icre  was  therefore  Ihe  substantial 
sur})lus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  544,280.fM>  fnincs.  44iat  model  ten¬ 
ements  for  the  housino-  of  the  working  classes  can  ])e  erected  and  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  realized  u])on  the  money  invested  in  them  would 
seem  to  require  no  better  demonstration  than  the  experience  of  this 
company. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  compain"  some  mention 
should  ])e  made  of  a  collatei-al  work  undertaken  ])y  it— that  of  the 
maintenance  of  restaurants  for  furnishino’ cheap  and  w  holesome  meals 
to  workino-men,  particulai’ly  to  thos(‘  occiqndno*  the  houses  owmed  ])y 
the  comi)anv.  A  be^innin^  in  this  direction  w'as  made  in  1890,  when 
the  first  restaurant  was  opened.  A  second  one  w^as  opened  shortly 
afterwards  in  another  section.  Both  esta])lishments  have  ])een  very 
successful,  so  much  so  that  in  1894  it  w^as  determined  to  make  the 
w’ork  an  intej^ral  part  of  the.  activities  of  the  compan}',  and  the  latter’s 
name  was  consetiuently  changed  to  that  of  Societe  Anonyme  de  Loge- 
ments  P>onomi(pies  et  d’Alimentation  de  Lvon.  4'he  follow  ing  fig- 
ures,  taken  from  the  last  annual  report,  show'  the  extent  of  w'ork  done 
by  these  restaurants:  During  the  year  1897  meals  to  the  value  of 
498,810.80  francs  w'ore  sold,  of  which  80,295.25  francs,  or  about  (»  per 
cent,  were  net  profits.  On  an  average  12,042  portions  w'cre  sold  daily 
to  8, 178  customers,  the  average  cost  of  each  meal  being  but  40  cen¬ 
times,  or  less  than  9  cents. 

Turning  now'  from  France  to  other  countries,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  the  United  States  foreign 
countries  made  no  adecpiate  exhibit  of  improved  housing  efforts 
within  their  territories.  In  the  case  of  (xermany  some  models  of 
houses,  as  already  noted,  were  show  n,  and  a  general  account  of  w  hat 
w'as  being  done  in  this  direction  was  given  in  the  report  on  the  social 
institutions  of  (xermany  published  for  the  Exposition,  to  w  hich  refer¬ 
ence  will  hereafter  be  made.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the 
great  work  being  done  in  London  and  other  municipalities  was  not 
shown. 

44ie  Belgian  exhibit  was  large!}'  confined  to  an  exposition  of  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  law'  of  August  9,  1889,  in  relation  to 
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workingmen’s  houses.  This  law  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
French  law  already  described,  for  which,  indeed,  it  furnished  the 
model.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  around  it  centers  almost 
all  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  toward  improving  the  condition 
of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium. 

The  law  imw  be  said  to  embrace  three  fairly  distinct  parts:  First, 
that  providing  for  the  creation  of  local  committees  of  propagandism, 
or  patronage,  as  they  are  called;  second,  that  permitting  the  General 
Savings  Bank  to  loan  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  enterprises  having  for 
their  purpose  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  and, 
third,  that  creating  a  system  of  life  insurance  in  connection  with 
loans,  so  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  workingman  while  payments 
for  a  house  are  pending  the  insurance  money  will  liquidate  the 
indebtedness. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  system  under  which  money  is  loaned 
by  the  bank  for  workingmen’s  houses  is  that  the  funds  never  go 
directly  to  the  workingman,  but  are  advanced  to  the  society,  which 
stands  as  an  intermediary  between  the  bank  and  the  actual  beneficiary. 
The  function  of  the  committees  of  patronage  is  to  investigate  local 
needs  and  encourage  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  erection  of 
workingmen’s  houses.  These  committees  consist  of  pulffic-spirited 
individuals  w^ho  are  interested  in  social  questions  or  are  competent  to 
pass  upon  the  technical  problems  relating  to  building  and  hygiene. 

The  results  that  have  followed  the  enactment  of  this  law,  as  shown 
at  the  Exposition,  are  little  short  of  wonderful.  Committees  of  pat¬ 
ronage  have  been  organized  all  over  the  Kingdom.  The  results  of 
their  investigations  were  exhibited  in  numerous  reports.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  societies  for  building  houses  for  the  working 
classes  had  lieen  created,  and  the  bank  had  loaned  prior  to  Januaiy  1, 
1900,  to  129  of  them  the  large  sum  of  30,788,000  francs.  The  system 
has  worked  well  in  every  particular,  and  each  3^ear  witnesses  hundreds 
of  houses  erected.  Practicall}"  the  onl}^  support  given  lyy  the  State  is 
the  provision  that  the  General  Savings  Bank  can  invest  a  portion  of 
its  funds  in  this  wa\".  , 

The  subject  of  workingmen’s  houses  in  the  United  States  was  fullj^ 
covered  ly  different  classes  of  exhibits.  First  in  importance  came 
exhibits  showing  the  organization  and  work  of  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  These  consisted  of  the  following:  (1)  The  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  This 
organization,  the  object  of  which  is  to  lulng  together  in  jin  annual 
congress  all  persons  interested  in  ])uilding  and  loan  associations,  was 
created  in  1892  at  Chicago,  but  the  first  convention  was  not  held  until 
the  following  year,  1893.  Annual  meetings  have  since  been  held. 
The  reports  of  all  its  meetings  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  certain  tabu¬ 
lar  matter.  The  exhibit  of  this  organization  was  of  especial  impor- 
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taiuT,  as  in  no  other  way  could  the  work  of  huildini^  and  loan 
associations  have'  Ikmmi  <ifen(‘rally  shown.  (:^)  Kxhihits  by  tin*  eoininis- 
sioiH'rs  of  hidldin^  and  loan  associations  fi*om  th(‘  States  havinj^ 
su<*h  oflic(‘rs.  (:5)  Kxhihits  by  Stat(‘  h‘a<^ucsof  building'- and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  of  th(‘ir  r(‘|)orts  and  otlnn*  (UxamuMds.  (4)  'Pin*  I’cport  of  the 
I’nittal  Stat<‘s  (’onnnissioin'r  of  Labor  on  buildinj^  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions.  (r>)  'rh(‘  s|)(‘cial  inono<ifra])h  on  thc'sc  associations,  by  tin'  j)r(‘s(‘nt 
wi*itt‘r,  contained  in  the  s('ri(‘s  of  economic  inono^ra})hs  ])r(‘|)arc(l  for 
th(‘  Kxposition  by  tlu'  LidtcMl  State's  Commission  to  the*  Kxj)e)sition. 

'I'hc  e*harae*te*r  e)f  the'sc  asse)e*iations  is  se)  well  known  that  it  is 
se*are‘('ly  nce’cssary  here  te)  attempt  me)rc  than  abi’ie'f  me‘ntie)n  e)f  ea'ilain 
fe*atiii‘e*s  e)f  intcre'st.  As  the  ( V)mmissie)ner  e)f  Laboi*  in  his  I’cport  e)n 
the'ir  inst itiitie)n  says,  ‘"These  private  coi‘poratie)ns,  ele)in^  a  semibank- 
in^  busiiu'ss,  e*e)nduete(l  l>y  men  ne)t  traine'el  as  bankers,  e)tie‘i*  a  study 
in  tinaiu’e  ne)t  e>epialed  by  any  e)ther  institutie)ns." 

4'hese  asse)ciatie)ns  are  interestintr  from  a  number  of  distined  points 
e)f  view.  Theyv  ne)t  e)idy  e)tVei‘  the  me)st  sueressful  scheme  that  has  ever 
lu'en  devised  te)  make  it  pe)ssible  fe)r  aidisans  to  bee*ome  the  e)wners  e)f 
their  he)me‘s,  but  they  alse)  minister  to  several  other  ends  of  almejst 
eepial  impe)rtane*e.  Building*  and  le)an  asse)e*iations  e*e)mbine  the  essen¬ 
tials  e)f  three  elitferent  oroaidzatie)ns — those  e)f  a  savinj^s  liank,  of  a  le)an 
institution,  and  e)f  a  builelino-  society.  The  mere  perfoi-mance  e)f  the 
fimctie)ns  for  whie'h  these  institutions  stand  is,  moree)ver,  not  the  sole 
me\asure  of  the  value  e)f  their  work.  The}"  afford  an  example  of  the 
|)ossibilities  of  cooperation  that  has  no  equal  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  development  of  this  and  the  habit  of  saving  they  contri))ute  powei*- 
fully  to  the  cultivation  of  those  ])rinci})les  of  individual  self-hel])  and 
association  which  are  such  desirable  (jualities  to  inculcate*  amono-  the 
])eople  of  any  country. 

'Phe  history  of  the  rapid  growth  and  ])resent  enormous  develoj)ment 
of  building  and  loan  associations  furnishes  the  most  cloepient  testi¬ 
monial  of  their  benefits  that  can  be  offered.  Their  histoi-y  has  in  ])art 
been  freepiently  chi’onicled,  ])ut  it  was  not  until  the  investigation  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  LSd3,  the  results  of  which  wei-e  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  Ninth  Annual  Kcpoi  t,  that  any  relia))le  data  were  collected 
concerning  their  number  and  importance  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  first  building  and  loan  association  is  believed  to  have  been  one 
that  was  organized  in  a  siiburl)  of  Idiiladelphia,  Pa.,  »[anuarv  3,  1S31, 
named  the  Provident  Building  Association.  In  181>3  the  Department 
of  Labor  found  in  operation  5,838  associations.  Statistics  as  to  mem¬ 
bership  could  only  be  obtained  from  5,7lH)  of  these  associations,  but 
this  number  showed  a  total  of  1,745,725  mem])ers.  As  to  the  actual 
oj)erations  of  these  organizations,  it  was  found  that  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  had  as  total  assets  the  large  sum  of  ^73,137,454,  consisting  of 
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$422,313,725  loaned  on  real  estate,  $15,880,663  loaned  on  the  stock  of 
the  associations  themselves,  $5,666,853  loaned  on  other  security,  and 
$12,603,145  cash  on  hand,  while  all  other  assets,  which  consisted 
largeh^  of  furniture,  buildings  for  business  purposes,  and  arrearages, 
amounted  to  $10,673,068.  The  national  associations  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  assets  to  the  value  of  $55,715,431,  of  which  $47,828,799  was  in 
loans  on  real  estate,  $1,471,530  in  loans  on  stock  of  the  associations, 
and  $334,818  loans  on  other  securities.  The}"  also  had  $1,453,261 
cash  on  hand  and  $4,627,023  in  other  assets.  Including  all  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  both  local  and  national,  there  has  been  saved  through  their 
instrumentality  the  enormous  sum  of  $528,852,885.  This,  of  course, 
takes  account  only  of  the  assets  on  hand  at  the  time  in  question,  and 
does  not  include  the  sums  saved  in  past  years  by  members  who  had 
withdraw"n  their  savings  or  used  them  to  acquire  homes. 

Of  the  5,838  associations  only  4,444  reported  the  number  of  houses 
that  had  been  acquired  through  them.  These,  however,  showed  that 
during  their  existence  314,755  homes  had  been  acquired  by  their 
members  through  loans  made  by  them.  This  does  not  include  28,459 
buildings  other  than  dwelling  houses  that  were  reported  by  4,422 
associations.  Of  the  total  number  of  homes  thus  exhibited  290,803 
were  acquired  through  local  and  23,952  through  national  associations. 

A  second  important  exhibit  in  the  class  of  workingmen’s  houses 
was  that  of  the  tenement-house  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York  City.  This  committee  had  made  a  very  elabo¬ 
rate  exhibit  of  models  and  plans  of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  it  sent  the  most  significant  part  of  this  exhibit  to 
Paris.  Included  were  photographs  showing  for  purposes  of  contrast 
both  present  bad  conditions  of  housing  in  American  cities  and  the 
best  type  of  houses  erected  b}"  philanthropic  companies  to  take  their 
places.  Three  large  models  were  displayed,  showing  (1)  a  typical 
tenement  block  in  New  York  City;  (2)  a  still  worse  t3^pe  of  house, 
resembling  a  huge  jail,  and  (3)  a  modern  model  tenement  house,  in 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  all  hygienic  requirements  had  l)een  met,  such 
as  are  being  erected  f)v  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  of 
New  York. 

The  onl}^  individual  company  for  erecting  improved  houses  to  receive 
the  award  of  a  gold  medal  was  the  Washington  Sanitaiy  Improvement 
Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  work  of  this  company  puts  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  improved  housing  companies,  whether  in  this 
countiT  or  in  Europe.  Its  merits  consist  in  the  excellence  of  the 
financial  basis  upon  which  it  is  organized,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its 
architectural  plans  to  the  classes  for  whom  the  houses  are  intended, 
the  extent  to  which  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  regulations  are  met,  and 
finally  the  skill  and  success  with  which  it  has  been  managed. 
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The  coiupjiMy  was  orj^anizcd  in  18PT  as  tho  rosult  of  a  in()V(‘in(*Mt 
started  hy  tlu‘ civic  c('utor  and  the  ridicf  c()ininitt(‘c  of  the  city.  In 
its  orj^anization  tin*,  fact,  now  generally  accc|)t(‘d  hy  s})(‘cialists  in  the 
li(‘ld  of  housing  (dforts,  that  i)crinancnt  and  adcajnatc'  iinpi’ovJMiKMit 
ca?i  only  he  secured  l)y  indueinj^  capital  to  un(h‘!'take  tin*  (*reetion  of 
suitable  houses  for  the  workinj^  classes  was  >vell  reco<^ndz(‘d.  The 
organization  therefore  took  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company,  in 
which  the  amount  of  dividends  that  could  he  declared  were  limit(‘d  to 
5  per  cent  cumulative.  It  was  helievi'd  that  this  rate  could  easily  he 
earned  and  adettuate  capital  w'ould  therefore  he  attracted.  The  phil- 
anthroi)ic  featui'es  consisted  in  the  stipulation  that  all  earnings  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent  should  he  used  for  extemdinj^  the  work  or  he 
ai)i)lied  in  some  other  way  for  the  henetit  of  the  tenants,  that  the 
houses  should  he  models  of  hygienic  dwTllin^s,  and  thatollicers  should 
serve  without  remuneration. 

Immediate  success  w^as  obtained  in  receivinj^  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  and  building  operations  were  forthwith  hej^un.  The  typ(*  of 
dw  ellings  selected  for  construction  was  that  of  a  tw'o-stoiy  house  with 
a  tenement  on  each  lloor.  The  important  feature  of  this  plan  is  that 
the  two  apartments  arc  absolutely  separated  and  independent  from 
each  other.  There  is  not  even  a  common  entrance.  Each  ai)artmcnt 
has  its  owai  front  door  and  doorstep,  its  own  cellar,  3"ard,  exit,  alley, 
etc.  Each  embraces  three  or  four  rooms,  hath  and  w  ater-closet,  cellar, 
and  three  large  closets.  The  kitchens  are  provided  wdth  pantries  and 
sinks,  a  range,  and  a  hot-w^ater  boiler.  The  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
})lumhing  are  of  the  best.  The  plan,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
experts,  constitutes  the  best  tw'o-tenement  model  dw^elling  vet  devised 
for  city  purposes. 

In  operation  this  companv  has  been  remarkabh^  successful.  A  first 
group  of  8  houses,  containing  lO  tenements,  w  as  completed  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  181)7;  a  second  group  of  8  houses  was  finished  in  1898;  a  third  group 
of  12  houses  in  1899,  and  a  fourth  group  of  Id  houses  in  1900.  Thus  in 
the  short  space  of  three  vears  the  compan}"  has  erected  44  houses  con¬ 
taining  88  tenements.  The  total  cost  of  these  houses  w^as  ^117,484.54. 
The  rents  asked  are  from  ^10  to  ^12.50  per  month.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  capital  of  the  compan}"  has  necessarily  been  uni)roduetive 
dui-ing.  building  operations,  the  regular  5  per  cent  dividends  have 
been  earned  and  paid,  and  a  surplus  of  ^2,346.95  has  accumulated. 
The  com])anv  is  at  the  present  time  constructing  an  additional  group 
of  32  houses,  which  w  ill  make  its-total  holdings  70  houses,  containing 
152  tenements. 

Eor  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  compaii}^  its  president,  Surg.  Gen. 
George  M.  Sternberg,  and  its  secretary.  Dr.  George  'SI.  Ivober,  were 
each  awarded  a  gold  medal  bv  the  international  juiy. 
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W(  )kkingmen’s  insurance. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  designate  the  single  class  of  exhibits  in  the 
grou])  of  social  eeononyy  that  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  there 
can  ])e  little  doubt  that  that  honor  should  be  given  to  the  exhibits 
showing  the  wonderful  progress  in  the  past  one  or  two  decades  for  the 
insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  and 
invalidity.  No  concrete  matter  of  social  reform  has  received  greater 
attention  in  recent  years  in  Pkiropc,  and  in  no  line  of  action  has  greater 
pi'ogress  been  made.  In  every  country  more  or  less  has  been  done 
for  the  promotion  of  this  kind  of  insurance,  and  in  some  instances  this 
action  has  been  suHiciently  imlical  to  amount  almost  to  a  revolution  as 
regards  state  aid  for  the  iinprovement  of  the  welfare  of  the  lalioring 
classes. 

In  times  past  the  prolilem  of  relieving  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  ability  of  workingmen  to  earn  wages,  resulting 
from  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  or  premature  invalidit}",  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  to  ))e  solved  b}"  some  system  of  poor  relief  or  charity  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  for  workingmeivs  insurance  is  the  attempt  to  replace  the  system 
based  on  charity  bv  one  whereby  provision  for  these  contingencies  is 
made  through  some  form  of  savings,  of  which  insurance  offers  the 
best  type. 

In  this  movement  German}"  has  led  the  way.  By  a  series  of  laws, 
the  first  of  which  was  passed  June  15,  1883,  Germany  has  established 
S3"stems  under  which  practically  all  the  workingmen  engaged  in  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  are  now  compulsorily  insured  against  accidents,  sickness, 
invalidit}",  and  old  age.  Almost  the  entire  space  allotted  to  Germany 
in  the  social  economy  building  was  taken  up  by  an  elaborate  exhibit 
of  the  organization  and  work  of  this  wonderful  system. 

Owing  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  administration  and  to  differ¬ 
ences  regarding  persons  upon  whom  the  charges  for  the  insurance 
should  fall,  a  separate  S3"stem  of  insurance  has  been  created  for  each 
of  the  contingencies,  (1)  accidents,  (2)  sickness,  and  (3)  old  age  and 
invalidit}". 

The  first  to  be  provided  for  was  that  of  insurance  against  sickness. 
By  a  law  passed  Juno  15,  1883,  it  was  made  compulsory  upon  prac¬ 
tically  all  wage  earners  to  insure  themselves  agjiinst  sickness  in  some 
institution.  The  minimum  relief  that  must  l)e  given  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  is  for  medi(‘al  attendance  and  supplies  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  in 
case  of  ina])ility  to  work,  a  cash  benefit  equal  to  one-half  the  daih" 
wages  paid  in  the  locality,  besides  certain  other  kinds  of  relief.  This 
insurance  is  provided  through  societies  .  organized  much  after  the 
system  of  ordinaiy  mutual-aid  societies,  or,  in  their  absence,  through 
local  institutions  credited  by  the  Government.  There  ai’e  at  present 
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over  22,000  siicli  'Tlu*  m(‘c(‘ss}iit  funds  jiri*  ])i'ocur(‘(l  by 

wiH'kly  routri))iit ions,  wbicli  must  not  (‘xcui'd  juu’ (•(‘iit  of  watjfcs,  of 
which  two-thirds  is  paid  by  tin*  workiii^iiicu  insured  and  ou(‘-third  by 
their  (*inployers.  This  systi‘iu  eutaih'd  tin*.  exp(*iiditur(‘  of  ov(*r 
17(b000j)(K)  marks  in  1808.  • 

ddu*  syst(*m  of  insuraiuM*  a^uiiust  accidents  is  (*(|ually  compi‘elH‘nsiv<*. 
It  wascreat<‘d  by  the  act  of  duly  (>,  1884,  but  has  b(‘(*n  j^n'atly  (Extended 
by  subs(‘(|U('nt  lej^islation.  rndi*r  this  system  the  whole*,  (*laborat(* 
fabi-ic  of  the  limited  liability  of  (*nij)loy(*rs  for  accid(*nts  to  tla-ir 
em|)loy(*es  has  been  swei)t  away,  and  in  its  ])lace  is  establish(‘d  the 
princi})le  that  accidents  causino-  injuries  to  emt)loyees  are  of  (‘xactly 
the  same  nature  as  those  causing  injury  to  machinery  or  plant,  and  as 
such  their  coin})ensation  should  constitute  a  normal  itein  in  the  cost  of 
t)roduction,  to  lu*  borne  by  the  industiy  he' same  as  are  all  other  items 
of  exi)(*nse.  The  law  thus  makes  it  compulsory  upon  emj)loy(*rs  to 
indeimufy  all  workingmen  injured  while  in  the  pei’formance  of  their 
work,  regardless  of  whose  fault  was  responsible  for  the  accident,  and 
furthermore  to  t)rovide  for  the  t)aynient  of  these  indemnities  through 
the  maintenance  of  insurance  institutions  for  that  purpose.  Kni])loy(M's 
in  the  same  line  of  industry  are  thus  re(piired  to  form  mutual  insunmee 
societies,  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
payment  of  the  indemnities,  are  to  ])e  wholly  borne  by  th(‘m  in  t)ro- 
portion  to  the  risk  of  accident  found  to  prevail  in  their  r(*sp(‘c*tive> 
esta))lishments. 

The  indemnities  granted  the  workingmen  are  based  u})on  the  wages 
})aid  in  the  line  of  work  in  which  the  injured  t)erson  is  engaged,  and 
the  severity  of  the  accident.  In  case  the  workingman  is  totally  dis¬ 
abled  for  work  he  receives  a  j)(*nsion  eipial  to  two-thirds  of  such  wages 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  so  long  as  the  incapacity  remains.  In 
case  of  death  a  tH*M‘'5ion  is  given  to  the  wido\v  and  children.  Smaller 
indemnities  are  i)aid  for  injuries  resulting  in  t)artial  or  temt)orary 
incai)acity  for  work. 

The  tigeres  shown  at  the  Ext)osition  regarding  the  operation  of  this 
system  related  to  the  year  18bS.  In  that  year  there  were  insured 
against  accid(‘nts,  under  the  system  just  described,  lS,24d,0l8  work¬ 
ing  men  and  wonu*n.  C\)m})ensation  was  given  in  the  cases  of  48(),d45 
accidents,  the  total  exiH'nditure,  for  the  year  being  88,781,858  marks, 
of  which  84.4  t)er  cent  was  directly  in  the  form  of  compensation  to 
the  injured  persons.  A  considerable  t)ortion  of  the  remaining  sum 
went  in  the  form  of  pa^unents  to  reserve  funds.  These  tigui'es  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  system  now  ])eing  maintained  ly  (lermany. 

Invalidity  and  old  age  indemnity  comt)lete.  the  system  of  working- 
meirs  insurance.  This  was  provided  for  by  the  act  of  June  22,  1881>, 
and  has  been  j)ut  upon  a  somewhat  new  basis  by  the  recent  act  of  Juh" 
18,  18hh.  The  system  now  embraces  over  12,UUU,U0U  of  the  popula- 
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tion.  Under  it  eveiy  workingman  now  knows  that  whenever  he 
l)ecoines  ineapaeitated  for  work  or  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  7() 
years  he  will  receive  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Tlie 
funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this  system  are  raised  through 
yearly  contrihutions  by  the  Government  of  50  marks  for  each  pension 
existing  and  ecpial  weekly  contributions  from  the  persons  insured  and 
their  employers. 

On  December  81,  1808,  there  was  a  total  of  480,955  persons  on  the 
rolls  receiving  pensions.  During  the  year  104,343  pensions  were 
granted,  of  which  10,5i^0  were  for  old  age  and  84,823  for  invalidity. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  pensions  this  3^ear  were  62,288,753 
marks. 

It  has  been  possible  in  the  foregoing  to  give  but  a  general  idea  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  this  elaborate  scheme  to  provide  for  the 
chief  hardships  to  which  the  working  classes  are  liable.  AinThing 
like  a  detailed  description  or  consideration  of  the  economic  or  other 
principles  involved  would  require  more  space  than  is  covered  b^^  this 
report. 

In  the  polic\^  of  making  compensation  for  all  accidents  to  emploj^ees 
compulsoiy  upon  emplov^ers,  and  in  creating  systems  for  the  insurance 
of  the  working  classes  against  both  accident  and  sickness,  the  example 
of  Germany  has  been  resolutely  followed  by  Austria.  While  the 
scheme  of  insurance  there  organized  differs  in  important  details^  the 
general  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  German  system.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  Austria  made  little  or  no  disphy^of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  her  system  further  than  to  exhibit  certain  annual  reports,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  it. 

While  other  countries  have  not  developed  the  same  complete  and 
elaliorate  scheme  of  insurance,  all  have  institutions  organized  on  a 
voluntaiy  basis  that  are  of  scarcely  less  importance.  Taking  up 
France  as  the  most  important  exhibitor,  there  was  shown  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  three  State  institutions  created  for  the  special  purpose  of 
insuring  the  laboring  classes,  of  the  well-developed  system  of  mutual 
aid  societies,  and  of  a  large  number  of  insurance  institutions  civated 
ly  enqdoyers  or  other  individuals  for  the  insurance  of  the  working 
})eoi)le. 

The  three  State  institutions  are  the  Caisse  nationale  des  retraites  pour 
la  vieillesse,  estsiblished  in  1850  for  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions; 
the  Caisse  nationale  d’assurance  en  cas  de  deces,  and  the  Caisse  nationale 
d^assuranc'e  en  cas  d’accidents,  both  the  latter  having  been  created  by 
the  same  law  in  1868,  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  in  case  of  death 
or  in  case  of  accident.  The  mutual  aid  societies  (societes  de  secours 
mutuels),  wei’e  originall}",  for  the  most  part,  organizations  created  b}^ 
the  lower  classes  for  their  mutual  assistance  in  time  of  need.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the^"  partake  of  charity  organizations.  a  proc- 
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(*ss  of  evolution,  however,  the  eharity  filature  has  luaui  eliminated 
and  they  have  become  very  eflicient  or<»-anizations  for  the  insuiancc;  of 
their  members  against  sickness  and  to  a  less  extent  aj^ainst  otlau*  con- 
tinu;encies.  'Phe  private  insurance  funds,  of  which  there  are  a  ^rcat 
numb(‘r  in  Kranci*,  are  orpinized  and  maintained,  for  the  most  ])art, 
by  the  heads  of  laro;e  industrial  (‘stablishments,  actin*^  either  individu¬ 
ally  or  jointly,  for  the  insurance  of  theii’  employc'cs. 

While  the  study  of  workinj^men’s  insurance  in  France,  on  account 
of  the  ^reat  rarity  of  these  institutions,  is  much  more  ditiicult  than 
that  of  the  (lerinan  or  Austriiin  systems,  it  is  for  that  very  n^ason 
more  interestinj^  and  from  the  American  ])oint  of  view  more  impor¬ 
tant.  This  study  can  only  be  intelligently  made  in  connection  with 
that  of  recent  le^^islation  by  France  in  regard  to  these  institutions  and 
workin^inen's  insurance  and  accidents  to  lal)or  generally. 

After  a  lon^  parliamentary  stru^^le,  P'rance,  by  the  law  of  April  11, 
181)8,  practically  adopted  the  ])rincii)le  of  the  (jernian  and  Austrian 
legislation  that  the  compensation  of  all  em})lo3’ees  injured  by  accident 
durintr  their  work  should  be  compulsorv  upon  their  emi)loyers.  This 
law,  however,  left  a  laroe  measure  of  liberty  to  the  employers  in  the 
selection  of  a  s3^stem  of  insurance  or  other  method  for  providing 
against  this  charge.  The}’  were  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  national 
accident  insurance  })ank,  Avhich  was  organized  in  order  to  meet  the 
reejuirements  of  the  new  regime,  to  organize  mutual  insurance  funds, 
to  make  use  of  private  accident  insurance  companies,  and  even  to  carry 
their  own  insurance. 

The  result  of  this  law  has  ])een  a  great  development  of  institutions 
for  insurance  against  accidents,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  juiT 
of  class  105,  of  which  the  wi’iter  was  a  member,  was  taken  up  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  relative  merits  of  the  diti'erent  schemes  of  insurance  exhib¬ 
ited.  Anything  like  a  full  description  of  these  dillerent  institutions  is 
here  ([uite  out  of  the  (piestion.  The  best  types  of  institutions  making 
exhibits  were:  (1)  The  National  Accident  Insurance  Hank;  (2)  the 
mutal  insurance  funds,  organized  bv  emplovers  in  the  same  industiy 
(Caisses  svndicales  d’assurances  mutuelles);  (8)  the  Guarantee  syndi¬ 
cates  (syndicates  de  guarantee),  which  are  not  insurance  institutions 
proi)erl3’  speaking,  but  simph’  associations  of  emphn’crs  for  mutuallv 
guaranteeing  that  the  indemnities  reipiired  ly  the  law  will  be  paid; 
(4)  the  private  insurance  com])anies  oi)erating  for  profit  upon  the  fixed 
premium  plan. 

The  National  Accident  Insurance  Company,  though  it  had  })een  in 
existence  a  great  many  years,  had  not,  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1808,  accomplished  very  important  results.  This  was  due  to  the 
faulty  svstem  upon  which  it  was  created.  In  its  reorganized  form,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  ])robable  that  it  will  plav  an  increasinglv  prominent  i)art 
in  the  movement  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents. 
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Of  the  iiuitual  iiisuranee  finids  iiuieh  the  most  inn)ortant  is  that 
organized  hy  the  Comite  des  Forges  de  France,  an  orgjiiiization  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  this  country,  and 
including,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  in  France.  Its  accident  insurance  fund  Avas  created  in  1891,  the 
employers  coojierating  thus  substantial W  providing  for  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  their  injured  workingmen  A^ears  before  the  law  making  it 
compulsory  was  passed.  Though  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association  of  iron  nianufacturers,  it  was  left  entirely  optional  with 
the  particular  members  Avhether  the}"  Avould  become  participators  in 
the  plan  or  not.  Most  of  the  important  manufacturers,  however, 
decided  to  do  so,  and  thus  the  fund  to  a  consideralde  extent  constitutes 
a  general  institution  for  the  insurance  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of 
ranee. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  about  the  organization  of  this  fund 
Avhich  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  insurance  institutions  in  the 
world.  The  scale  of  indemnities  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  required 
by  the  compulsory  compensation  act  of  1898.  The  cost  of  the  insurance 
is  wholly  borne  by  the  employers.  The  method  of  determining  the 
contribution  of  the  members  is  of  especial  interest,  as  this  is  the  point 
of  difficulty  in  funds  embracing  a  number  of  establishments.  The 
total  amount  paid  in  wages  by  each  establishment  is  taken  as  the  general 
basis.  To  this  is  applied  one  of  three  coefficients  of  risks,  according 
to  any  one  of  three  classes  into  Avhich  all  Avorks  of  A"arying  character 
have  been  homogeneously  divided.  The  maximum  that  can  be  demanded 
is  1.80,  1.50,  and  1.20  francs  per  100  francs  paid  in  Avages  for  each 
class,  respectively.  The  determination  as  to  Avhether  this  maximum  or 
a  lesser  rate  shall  be  demanded  is  hxed  each  year  for  the  ensuing  year 
according  to  past  experience  and  the  hnancial  condition  of  the  fund. 

A  most  important  feature  is  that  providing  a  system  of  rebates  or 
repayments  of  dues  to  each  establishment  in  proportion  to  the  small-' 
ness  of  the  expense  that  it  has  caused  to  the  fund.  P^ach  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  administration  determines  the  {imount  that  the 
condition  of  the  fund  Avill  permit  to  be  returned  in  rebates.  This 
amount  is  then  distributed  among  the  members  avIio  have  contributed 
more  than  the  sum  which  has  been  paid  for  the  beneht  of  their 
employees  in  proportion  to  their  contributions;  that  is,  the  ditference 
betAveen  the  amount  of  their  contributions  and  the  amount  paid  to 
their  employees  in  indemnities.  In  a  mutual  insurance  fund  it  is 
evidently  of  prime  importance  that  each  member  should  have  a  direct 
as  well  as  a  general  interest  in  })reventing  as  many  accidents  as 
possible.  This  system  of  rebates  serves  the  double  purpose  of  e(}ui- 
tably  adjusting  the  ])urdens  of  insurance  according  to  the  number  of 
accidents  that  each  establishment  is  responsible  for  and  of  making  it 
to  the  direct  advantage  of  each  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
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orcunviice  of  juridi'iits.  It  is  dilliciilt  to  siu*  how  tlicse  iinportiint 
c’oiisidenitioiis fould  he  ii(rom|)lisli(‘d  in  si  inoi’c  diroct  or  (' licet ivi‘,  wsiy. 

Till*  ort^sinizsitioii  of  tliis  institution  lisis  hsid  ii  profound  inllucncc  on 
siccident  insiirsincc  in  Frsince.  In  consiMjiiencc  of  its  siicci'ss,  siinilsir 
funds  were  or^uinizcd  l)y  the  syndicsite  of  textile  msinufsieturers  in 
18115  Sind  hy  the  syndiesite  of  su<^sir  reliners  in  ISllP. 

d'he  best  type  of  si  j^usirsintee  syndicsite  is  the  Syndicate*  de  j.(sirsintie 
derunion  psirisienne  des  entrepreneurs  et  industriels  and  the  best  type* 
e)f  SI  lixeel  jireiuiuiu  ce)iupany  the  Socie'‘ti'i  el’sissursince  hi  ])re‘servatrie*e 
contre  les  risepies  el'siccielents.  In  this  ce)nnectie)n  iuentie)n  shoulel  silse) 
be  made  of  the  union  of  French  conn)sinies  e)peratino-  u})on  the  tixe'el 
liremium  i)Ian  (Synelicat  desce)mpsio-nies  frane/aise  erassurances  ii  primes 
fixes  contre  les  ae-cidents),  to  whie*h  a  ^rsind  prize  was  gi\x'n  for  the 
im})ortsint  part  that  it  has  played  in  tlie  elevelojmient  of  accident  insur¬ 
ance,  the  introduction  of  sound  sictuarial  t)rinciples,  anel  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  statistical  calculations  e*arried  through  ])y  it  in  e>rder  to 
t)repsire  the  tables  upon  which  any  sound  insurance  s\^stcm  she)ulel  rest. 

The  iiistory  of  sick  insurance  in  France  is  that  of  the  mutual  aid 
societies  (societes  de  secours  mutuels),  to  which  reference  lias  been 
made.  In  1850  these  societies  had  reached  such  a  devclo})ment  that 
their  regulation  by  the  Government  was  deemed  advisable.  The  law 
of  July  15,  1850,  which  was  accordingl}"  passed,  among  other  things 
required  from  each  society  an  annual  report,  created  a  special  bureau 
of  government  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  societies, 
and  in  other  ways  organized  them  into  a  system  operating  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control,  which  subsequent  legislation  tends  to  make  more  and 
more  systematic.  As  these  societies  are  subsidized  by  the  Government 
and  are  jiermitted  to  make  use  of  the  Government  insurance  institu¬ 
tions  upon  advantageous  terms,  they  nia\"  be  considered  as  standing 
halfwa}^  between  State  and  private  institutions. 

As  originally  organized  and  managed,  these  societies  presented  man}" 
defects  which  the  early  legislation  failed  to  remove.  After  a  most 
exhaustive  investigation  by  various  commissions,  a  bill  was  finally  pre¬ 
pared  having  for  its  purpose  the  reorganization  of  these  societies  so 
as  to  insure  their  management  upon  a  sound  actuarial  and  scientific 
basis.  This  bill  became  the  hnv  of  April  1,  18b8,  and  with  its  enact¬ 
ment  sick  insurance  in  France  entered  upon  a  new  idiase. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  societies  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures:  On  December  31,  18bb,  the  latest  date  for  which 
information  is  available,  there  were  l0,{h)0  mutual  aid  societies  in 
France.  They  embraced  1, -182, 167  honorary  or  nonparticipating 
members.  The  honorary  members  are  those  persons  who  join  the 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  work.  They  pay  the 
regular  dues  and  have  no  claim  to  any  of  the  benefits.  Total  receipts 
during  the  year  were  35,492,769  francs,  and  the  assets  at  the  end  of 
S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 28 
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the  year  amounted  to  248,010,677  francs.  More  than  half  the  societies, 
in  addition  to  providing  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death,  make 
some  provision  for  the  granting  of  old  age  or  invalidity  pensions,  and 
in  1898  42,678  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pensions  averaging  in  value 
70  francs  through  these  societies. 

The  national  old-age  pension  bank  has  as  its  main  function  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  institution  through  which  not  only  can  individuals  provide 
for  a  pension  in  their  old  age  by  payments  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  through  which  also  employers  can  insure  their  employees  in  a  bod}^ 
The  latter  branch  of  the  work  of  the  bank  is  much  the  more  important 
of  the  two. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  vexatious  task  for  a  single  employer 
to  organize  and  operate  a  system  for  pensioning  old  employees.  This 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  probable  burden  of  such  insur¬ 
ance,  of  investing  the  funds  that  must  be  accumulated,  of  making 
provision  for  cases  where  workingmen  leave  the  employment  of  the 
tirm,  etc.  The  use  of  the  national  fund,  which  of  course  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  employers,  obviates  all  these  difficulties. 

The  usual  S3^stem  pursued  by  an  employer  who  desires  to  assist  his 
emplo3^ees  in  making  provision  for  their  old  age  is  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  them  by  which  he  retains  a  certain  proportion  of  their  wages — 
usually  2  or  8  per  cent — upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  This  sum,  representing  thus  4  or  6  per  cent  of  wages,  is 
then  paid  at  regular  intervals  of  time  to  the  national  old-age  pension 
bank  in  purchase  of  deferred  annuities.  No  contract  is  made  with  the 
national  fund  for  fixed  annuities.  The  amount  of  each  annuit3^,  when 
finall3^  granted,  depends  upon  the  payments  that  have  been  made,  the 
ages  of  the  persons  at  the  dates  of  the  payment,  and  the  age  at  which 
the  beneficiaries  elect  to  enter  upon  the  enjo3unent  of  the  pension. 

The  operations  of  this  institution  have  steadily  increased,  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  especially  notable  during  recent  3^ears.  In  18il8  the  sum 
of  44,543,692  francs  was  paid  into  the  fund,  of  which  36,345,028  francs 
was  paid  63^  employers  for  the  collective  insurance  of  their  employees. 
On  December  31,  1898,  there  were  on  the  rolls  235,184  persons  in 
receipt  of  pensions,  calling  for  a  total  annual  payment  of  34,458,491 
francs,  or  an  average  of  149  francs  per  pension.  The  number  of  new 
depositors  during  the  3"ear  was  91,604. 

To  complete  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  workingmen’s  insur¬ 
ance  in  France,  it  should  be  added  that  by  the  law  of  June  29,  1894, 
the  insurance  of  all  coal  miners  against  sickness,  old  age,  and  invalidity 
was  rendered  compulsoiy.  For  this  purpose  use  is  chiefly  made  of 
the  mutual  aid  societies  for  sick  insurance,  and  of  the  national  old-age 
insurance  fund,  just  described,  for  insurance  against  old  age  and  invalid- 
it3".  The  insurance  of  marines  against  accidents  and  old  age  is  like¬ 
wise  compulsory,  a  special  institution  for  this  purpose  existing. 
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and  Italian  in.suranci*  institutions  which  were  (‘xliihitcd 
are  similar  in  many  res])eets  to  the  Knmch  funds,  lhou»^h  of  course 
there  are  many  imj)ortjint  ditferences  in  (hdails  of  origan ization.  IV*1- 
^ium  has  a  national  old-a^e  pension  hank  and  Italy  a  national  hank  for 
the  insurance  of  workingmen  ji<^ainst  accidimts.  Both  are  exce(‘din<rly 
interc'stin^  institutions.  Both  countri(‘s  also  hav('  ext(*nsive.  systems 
of  mutual  aid  societies  oi’^anized  aft(*r  tin*.  French  model. 

'Pile  Bt*l«^ian  old-at>fe  pension  hank  was  creat(*d  in  1S.5()  and  is  similar 
in  all  essential  respects  to  the  French  national  fund.  Since  ISSS  its 
develoi)ment  has  proceeded  at  a  remarkahle  rate.  W  hile  hut  4,S87 
payments  were  made  to  it  in  18.S8,  027,100  payments  were  made*  in 
1800.  The  numher  of  new  api)lications  in  the  two  3'ears  were  308  arid 
00,712,  respectively.  On  Decemher  31,  1808,  there  were  3,332  i)ersons 
drawin^^  pensions,  calling  for  a  total  annual  payment  h>'  the  hank  of 
1,230,585  francs.  On  May  10,  1000,  a  law^  was  passed  hy  Avhich  the 
State,  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  ))ank,  agreed  to  make  c(‘r- 
tain  additions  to  all  sums  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
old-age  pension.  In  practice  this  was  e(iui valent  to  the  State  making 
an  addition  of  more  than  50  per  cent  to  all  sums  paid  in.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  limited  to  those  accounts  which  will  give  a  right  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  not  more  than  360  francs  a  year.  Under  this  liberal  regime  of 
State  aid  it  is  certain  that  the  operation  of  the  fund  will  receive  an 
enormous  extension  in  the  immediate  future.  This  institution,  it 
should  he  said,  is  a  department  of  the  caisse  generale  d’epargne  et  de 
retraits,  which  is  doing  so  much  in  various  ways  for  the  working 
classes,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  account  of 
exhibits  in  other  classes. 

The  Italian  hank  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  ac-cidents 
was  created  in  1883  through  the  public-spirited  cooperation  of  a  num¬ 
her  of  prominent  savings  hanks,  the  most  important  of  w  hich  w  as  that 
of  Milan.  This  hank,  though  organized  under  Government  auspices 
and  in  virtue  of  a  special  law',  is  an  independent  institution.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  both  individual  and  collective  insurance,  as  do  the  funds  of 
France  and  Belgium.  In  1897,  the  last  year  for  which  information 
could  he  obtained,  there  was  a  total  of  162,855  w'orkingmen  insured  in 
this  institution.  On  March  17,  1898,  a  law  w^as  passed  providing  for 
both  compulsory  compensation  in  case  of  accidents  and  compulsoiw 
insurance  against  accidents  at  the  expense  of  employers.  While 
insurance  is  compulsory,  the  emplo3'ers  can  make  use  of  the  national 
insurance  fund  above  described  or  of  other  institutions  organized  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  That  a  large  use  w  ill  be 
made  of  the  national  funds  is  beyond  question. 

The  exhibit  of  Great  Britiin  in  the  field  of  workingmen’s  insurance 
was  confined  almost  w  holly  to  that  of  the  registrar-general  of  friendh^ 
societies,  together  with  those  of  several  of  the  more  important  friendly 
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societies  uiid  that  of  the  Prudential  Industrial  Insurance  Company. 
Grand  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  registrar-general  and  to  the  two 
great  friendly  societies,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
received  a  gold  medal. 

The  English  friendly  societies  are  voluntary  associations  organized 
by  the  middle  and  working  classes  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their 
members  in  times  of  distress.  The  assistance  given  by  them  includes 
relief  in  almost  every  possible  contingency  in  which  a  member  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  unusual  expense  or  is  unable  to  earn  his  accustomed  wages. 
The  societies  thus  insure  against  sickness,  accidents,  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and,  to  some  extent,  old  age.  Accidents  are  insured  against, 
since  no  distinction  is  made  between  disability  resulting  from  sickness 
and  accidents.  Provision  for  old-age  insurance  is  made  in  many  cases, 
since  most  of  the  friendly  societies  classify  sickness  with  disability  for 
work  and  continue  paying  benefits,  though  perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale, 
in  cases  of  chronic  illness  and  other  permanent  infirmity.  The  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  societies,  differentiating  them 
from  the  continental  type  of  mutual  aid  societies,  are  that  they  receive 
no  financial  assistance  from  the  Government,  except  possibly  in  the 
way  of  certain  exemptions  from  taxation  and  that  they  have  taken  the 
form  of  large  federated  bodies  or  orders,  as  they  are  called,  which 
consist  of  a  central  governing  organization,  with  branches  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Government  intervenes  for  the  regulation  of  these  societies  only 
in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  insure  that  they  shall  be  honestly  organ¬ 
ized  and  administered,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  founded  on  sound 
actuarial  principles.  This  supervision  is  exercised  through  the  office 
of  the  registrar-general  of  friendly  societies.  This  officer  performs  an 
exceedingly  important  function  in  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  State 
control  of  provident  institutions  of  all  kinds.  To  him  is  intrusted  the 
supervision  not  only  of  friendly  societies  but  of  registered  trades 
unions,  corporative  societies,  building  societies,  etc. 

In  no  other  country  has  such  a  comprehensive  system  of  mutual 
insurance  been  developed  as  is  found  in  that  of  the  friendly  societies 
of  Great  Britain.  The  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  friendly 
societies  for  the  year  1891)  showed  that  on  December  31,  1898,  there 
were  29,985  societies,  counting  each  branch  of  an  order  as  a  society. 
The  total  membership  was  11,421,810  and  the  total  amount  of  accu¬ 
mulated  funds  .€37,917,702.  The  two  most  important  are  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 
These  orders  had  in  1898  711,709  and  654,189  adult  male  members, 
respectively.  Their  respective  yearly  incomes,  exclusive  of  the  female 
and  juvenile  funds  organized  in  connection  with  them,  were  €*1,342,083 
and  €1,246,668;  their  respective  total  accumulated  funds  €8,552,707 
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and  X*5,nUl,r)Sd,  and  thoir  rospcudivi*  total  payments  in  ixMielits  dni-in»^ 
the  year  to  adult  males  i/*7()^,r>iM)  and  -i'T81,lO(). 

The  rrudential  Insuranee  Com})any  of  London,  wliieli  received  a 
ofold  medal,  occupies  a  held  that  a])parently  has  not  been  entered  by 
an}'  of  the  other  forms  of  insui-ance  organization,  dust  as  the  straij^ht 
life  insuranee  com})ani(^s  appeal  to  the  uppc'r  classes  and  the  friendly 
societies  to  the  middle  and  better  class  artisans,  so  industrial  insurance 
reaches  down  to  the  very  i)oorest  class  of  the  population.  The  I'ecord 
of  the  Prudential  Compan}'  is  without  a  parallel  in  insurance  history. 
Organized  in  iSdS,  its  operations  have  extendc'd  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  in  18h‘d  it  had  policies  on  more  than  one-third  of  the  totid  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  In  that  year  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  40,331,000,  while  the  number  of  the  policies  in 
force  was  13,024,000,  an  increase  of  over  5,000,000  policies  during  the 
preceding  decade.  The  total  funds  of  the  compiiny  in  1800  amounted 
to  £3(),5i)0,000  and  its  annual  premium  income  was  £8,724,000. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  in  the  held  of  insurance,  while  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character  from  that  of  the  European  nations,  was  of  great 
importance.  It  consisted  of  the  exhi})its  made  liy  the  insurance 
departments  of  the  different  States,  the  important  fraternal  insurance 
societies,  the  Prudential  Industrial  Insurance  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  relief  department  of  the  important  railwa}'  systems  and  the 
Locomotive  Enofineers’  jMutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Associa- 
tion.  All  of  these  bodies  received  awards. 

The  exhibits  of  the  insurance  departments  of  the  different  States 
require  no  description,  as  the  character  of  their  work  is  well  known. 
The  most  important  departments  exhibiting  were  those  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  The  material  shown  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  copies  of  reports  and  forms  and  charts  showing  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  insurance  in  the  State  represented. 

The  work  of  the  American  fraternal  benefft  societies  is  strict!}' 
analogous  to  that  of  the  English  friendly  societies,  with  the  exception 
that  the  different  kinds  of  relief  granted  is  much  less  varied.  Indeed, 
the  insurance  furnished  by  most  of  the  orders  consists  only  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  death  benefits,  being  thus  l)ut  a  form  of  life  insurance.  From 
the  social  point  of  view  the  importance  of  these  orders  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  cheap  insurance  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population 
and  that  they  represent  purely  mutual  or  cooperative  efforts.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  building  and  loan  associations,  they  offer  a  striking 
example  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  unite  on  a  cooperative  basis  for 
the  performance  of  great  economic  services. 

The  rise  of  fraternal  societies  in  the  United  States  was  due  to  the 
transplanting  of  the  English  societies,  such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  For¬ 
esters,  etc.  The  first  named  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
eighty  years  ago  and  the  second  thirty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Albert  C. 
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Stevens,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Januaiy,  1900,  mentions  34 
orders  established  or  converted  into  friendly  societies  for  insurance 
purposes  during  the  years  1868-1879,  36  during  the  years  1880-1890, 
and  74  during  the  period  1890-1899. 

All  the  more  important  of  these  fraternal  orders  were  requested  to 
make  exhibits  in  Paris  and  a  great  many  heartily  responded.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  particular  orders  for  description.  There  were, 
however,  two  exhibits  that  were  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
whole  system  of  fraternal  orders  in  the  United  States.  These  were 
the  exhibits  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  and  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Northcott. 

The  National  Fraternal  Congress  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  central  organization  through  which  the  different  orders 
or  societies  are  brought  into  relation  with  one  another  and  given  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  problems  of  fraternal 
insurance  in  which  all  are  interested.  This  congress  is  now  in  its  four¬ 
teenth  year.  It  holds  annual  meetings,  at  which  are  represented  by 
delegates  all  the  more  important  orders.  Even  the  most  ardent  par¬ 
tisan  must  admit  that  there  are  many  features  in  the  system,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  great  numbers  of  the  societies,  which  are  open  to  serious 
criticism.  In  fact,  the  financial  and  actuarial  s^^stems  of  not  a  few  are 
so  fundamentally  defective  that  their  ultimate  collapse  is  onl}^  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  These  defects,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
criticism  that  the  fraternal  system  of  insurance  is  a  bad  one.  The 
principle  of  cooperative  insurance  is  fundamentally  a  sound  one  and 
fraternal  insurance  is  bound  to  make  progress  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  important  function  of  this  congress  to  lead  in  the  great  effort  for 
reform  now  being  made.  Its  committees  investigate  matters  of  organ¬ 
ization,  make  statistical  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
sound  tables  of  premium  rates,  look  after  the  matter  of  legislation,  etc. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  last  annual  con¬ 
gress,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1899,  will  give  some  idea  of  both 
the  importance  of  the  congress  and  of  the  fraternal  insurance  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  the 
more  important  orders  and  those  meeting  certain  requirements  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  congress,  and  that  of  those  which  are 
members  a  number,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fail  to  make  annual 
reports. 

The  46  orders  reporting  to  the  congress  of  1899  showed  a  total  ben¬ 
efit  membership  at  the  beginning  of  the  j^ear  1898  of  1,859,739.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  404,861  new  benefit  members  were  added,  resulting  in  a 
net  increase  of  202,364  members  during  the  year,  the  total  number  of 
benefit  members  at  the  end  of  the  3"ear  being  2,062,673.  The  protec¬ 
tion  represented  by  the  certiHcates  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  1898 
amounted  to  $3,477,238,657,  and  at  the  end  of  the  3"ear,  $3,620,261,300, 
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ji  net  incmise  the  your  of  Ji'l8d,4<>.S,277.  'Fho  iivonit^o  value  of 

tlio  oortitioatos  iu  force  was  ^1^1,77);),  as  compared  with  Jt'l,7o:2  the  i)re- 
viousyear.  The  heiielits  paid  diiriiij^  th(‘  v(‘ar  amounted  to  5(^82, 818, Sd8, 
makinof  the  averaj^e  annual  cost  ])er  mernhei*  5j'l().4(),  or  about  jmu* 

of  insurance  carried.  The  average  cost  of  manat^ement  was 
hutJi'1.81  per  capita,  or  70  cents  i)er  ^1,000  of  insurance,  and  8|  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  henelits  distributed.  It  needs  hut  the  hare  state v 
ment  of  these  ti^aires  to  shoNV  the  tremendous  importance  of  fraternal 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Northcott  consisted  of  the  annual  volumes,  “Sta¬ 
tistics  of  fraternal  henelit  societies,”  issued  by  him.  These  volumes 
ji^ivc  not  only  ofeneral  tables  showing  the  number  of  societies,  the  date 
of  their  ort^anization,  their  membership,  insurance  carried,  etc.,  hut 
also  a  brief  history  and  description  of  each  of  hO  of  the  moi-e  import¬ 
ant  ones.  There  arc  also  given  actuaries’  tables  of  mortal it}^,  the 
average  ages  of  members  in  different  societies,  and  a  great  deal  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  of  use  to  persons  interested  in  these  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  no  better  summing  up  of  the  importance  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  insurance  movement  in  the  United  States  can  be  presented  than 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  quoted  from  the  article  of  ]Mr. 
Stevens  alread}"  referred  to: 

Without  the  fraternal  order  and  its  cooperative  system  of  insurance,  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  the  event  of  tlieir  own  death  would  be  unable  to  i)rotect  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Here  it  is  that  the  fraternal  order  is  seen  to  l)e  doing 
an  enormous  work  for  good  and  for  happiness,  which  the  old-line  comjmnies  have 
not  been  and  are  not  able  to  ])erform.  The  mere  shitement  that  there  were  nearly 
2,()00,000  members  of  fraternal  orders  on  December  81,  1898,  compared  with  2,166,274 
|)olicies  in  force  in  old-line  life  companies  reported  to  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  social  importance  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  On  the  date  mentioned  there  was  about  $5,700,000,000  worth  of  old-line  life 
insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  $3,400,000,000  worth  of  bene¬ 
fits  issued  by  the  fraternal  orders.  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  to  show  clearly  the 
point  of  view  of  the  friends  of  cooperative  life  insurance,  that  the  total  expense  of 
management  of  life  insurance  companies  in  1898  was  $71,898,501,  while  the  corre- 
responding  item  with  reference  to  fraternal  orders  was  $3,580,380.  Thus  we  find 
two-thirds  of  the  life  insurance  business  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  about  46 
old-line  life  companies  and  a])out  one-third  conducted  on  the  cooperative  basis  by 
fewer  than  200  fraternal  orders.  With  one-thir<l  of  the  business  the  fraternal  orders 
are  carrying  on  this  work  of  providing  benefits  for  surviving  relatives  of  decea.sed 
members  at  one-twentieth  of  the  expense  for  cost  of  management  reported  by  the 
old-line  life  insurance  companies,  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  Avork  of  industrial  insurance  in  the  United  States  was  shown  by 
the  exhi])it  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Conipain"  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  exhibit  of  this  conipaiu^  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  striking 
among  those  displayed  in  the  building  of  social  economy. 

An  elaborate  collection  of  charts  of  beautiful  execution  illustrated  in 
the  most  graphic  form  all  the  operations  and  methods  of  the  company. 
In  addition,  the  sbitistician  of  the  company^  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hod- 
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man,  prepared  a  special  volume  of  388  paoes,  giving  not  only  a  history 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  i)ut  also  of  industrial  insurance 
in  the  United  States  generally.  Though  the  company  provides  both 
ordinary  life  and  industrial  insurance,  it  was  with  the  latter  branch 
only  that  the  section  of  social  economy  was  chiefly  concerned,  and  it 
was  for  its  exhibit  in  this  field  that  the  compan}"  received  a  gold 
medal. 

This  form  of  insurance,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  insuring  for 
small  sums  the  lives  of  all  the  members  of  a  family  or  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  as  possible.  Children  as  well  as  adults  are  insured.  The  insur¬ 
ance  is  generally  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  a  sufficient 
sum  with  which  to  defray, funeral  expenses  in  cases  of  death.  A  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  system  is  that  the  premiums  are  collected 
weekl}^  by  agents  going  to  the  houses  of  the  insured. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  British  Prudential  Company  has 
already  been  shown.  Industrial  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  of 
much  more  recent  development  and  results  are  proportionately  less. 

The  following  figures,  however,  show  how  rapidly  the  system  is 
taking  root  in  this  country.  Industrial  insurance  is  carried  on  by  11 
companies,  of  which  3 — the  Metropolitan,  the  Prudential,  and  the 
John  Hancock — do  the  great  bulk  of  the  business.  On  January  1, 
1900,  the  total  number  of  industrial  insurance  policies  in  force  was 
10,026,442  and  the  total  insurance  carried  $1,290,436,355.  Of  this 
business  the  Prudential  Company  had  3,406,189  policies,  representing 
$389,039,257  protection  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  policies 
and  31  per  cent  of  the  insurance.  This  company  began  its  industrial 
insurance  in  1876.  On  December  31  of  that  year  it  had  in  force 
4,816  policies  and  $443,072  insurance.  In  1886  it  had  548,433  policies 
and  $59,328,627  insurance  in  1896,  2,437,251  policies  and  $279,030,638 
insurance,  and  in  1899,  3,406,189  policies  and  $389,039,257  insurance, 
as  already  noted.  The  volume  by  Mr.  Hoffman  gives  in  great 
detail  and  analysis  of  the  insurance  carried,  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  policy  holders  by  ages,  sex,  nativity,  etc.,  and  many  other 
features  of  interest,  which  lack  of  space  does  not  permit  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  here. 

The  exhibits  of  the  railway  relief  department  were  complete  and 
satisfactory.  All  the  roads  but  one  which  maintain  such  departments 
made  exhibits  in  Paris.  These  roads  are  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Junction,  the  Cleveland  Termi¬ 
nal  and  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. . 

The  systems  of  insurance  provided  are  almost  identical  in  the  case  of 
all  the  roads  except  the  Lehigh  Valle}^  which  operates  on  an  assess¬ 
ment  plan.  The  funds  are  derived  from  contributions  made  by  the 
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onn)l()V(‘o.s  insiir(‘(l,  and  I)}’  th(‘,  (•()iii})ani(*s,  and  from  int«*rcst  on  inv(ist- 
inents.  Tho  companios  usually  (Ud'iay  all  tli(*>  oxiumsi's  of  operation. 
Tho  insurance  ^^ranted  is  that  apiinst  accident  and  dt‘alh  or  permanent 
invalidity.  For  insurance  purposes  the  m('m])(‘rs  ai-(*  usuallv  divided, 
accordino^  to  the  wa^es  thc'v  are  r(‘ceivin<<^,  into  a  mimlM'r  of  classes. 
4'he  followinj^  hihle  of  contiMhution  of  imMulx'rs  and  of  Ixmefits  j)aid 
hy  the  IVnnsylvania  de])artment  ^ives  a  fair  idea  of  the  schemes  under 
which  all  the  systems,  withtheexception  of  the*  Tj(*hi<^h  Vjilh'v  o})erate: 


CljlSSOH. 

I. 

If. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

UiKhost  monthly  pay  of  members . 

Cemtributions  per  month . 

Betiertts: 

S^IO.  00 

?(».  00 

8.S0.  (X) 

?100.(X) 

Over  ?UX).00 

.  75 

i.r)0 

2.25 

8.  (XJ 

;i.  75 

Accident  on  duty,  first  52  weeks,  per  day  .. 
Accident  on  duty,  after  lirst  62  weeks,  per 

.'K) 

1.00 

l..'')0 

2.00 

2.50 

day . 

.  25 

..50 

.75 

1.00 

1.2.5 

Accident  olT  duty,  lirst  52  weeks,  per  day  .. 
Accident  olT  duty,  after  first  62  weeks,  per 

.10 

.so 

1.20' 

l.(X) 

2.00 

day . . 

.20 

.10 

.00 

..80 

1.00 

Sickness,  lirst  52  weeks,  per  day . 

.10 

.80 

1.20 

l.C>0 

2.00 

Sickness,  after  lirst  52  weeks,  per  dav . 

.20 

.10 

.(X) 

..SO 

1.00 

Death . ! _ ... 

2r>o.  00 

.500. 00 

7r)0.  (X) 

1,000.00 

1. 2.^)0. 00 

The  railway  relief  department  represents  a  form  of  workingmen’s 
insurance  organized  by  employers.  The  men  themselves  have,  how¬ 
ever,  organized  insurance  departments  in  connection  with  their  trade 
unions  that  are  equally  if  not  more  important  institutions.  Probabl}" 
the  best  example  of  such  organization  is  that  of  the  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers’  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association.  It  was  established  b}^  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Locomoiive  Engineers  in  ISd?  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  it  is  limited  to  members  of  that  order.  The  present  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  association  wxre  adopted  in  1S94,  when  it  became 
incorporated  under  the  fraternal  societies’  act  of  Ohio.  They  were 
slightly  moditied  in  1898. 

The  scheme  of  insurance  is  brief!}'  as  follows:  Insurance  policies  are 
i.ssued  for  or  multiples  of  that  sum,  ])ut  no  person  can  be  insured 
for  more  than  ^,500.  Persons  over  50  years  of  age  can  not  become 
members,  those  over  45  can  not  carry  more  than  ^1,500  insurance,  and 
those  over  40  but  under  45  not  more  than  ^5^3,000.  The  amount  of  a 
policy  is  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  holder  or  upon  the  loss  by  him  of 
a  hand  at  or  above  the  w  rist  joint  or  of  a  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle 
joint  or  upon  the  total  and  i)ermanent  loss  of  an  eye.  The  funds  for 
paying  these  benefits  and  general  expenses  are  raised  by  assessments. 

The  association  diudng  the  first  tw'enty  years  of  its  history  had  a 
slow'  development,  and  in  1888  had  but  6,9(17  members.  Its  grow  th 
since  then,  however,  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1897  it  had  20,223 
members.  During  that  year  there  was  paid  a  total  of  ^613,515  as 
benefits  to  250  persons.  Tho  average  cost  to  members  per  ^1,000 
insurance  was  ^15.50. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  class  of  social  economy  devoted  to  provident  institutions  in¬ 
cluded,  among  other  material  there  shown,  exhibits  from  most  of  the 
postal  savings  banks  of  Europe  and,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
from  many  of  the  more  important  private  institutions.  These  exhibits 
in  all  cases  included  statistical  charts  and  diagrams  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  each  bank  since  its  organization  as  regards  the  number  of 
depositors,  the  amount  of  deposits,  the  average  value  of  the  deposits 
per  capita,  etc. 

The  French  postal  savings  bank  was  created  in  1881.  The  number 
of  post-offices  receiving  deposits  increased  from  6,024  in  1882  to  7,416 
in  1897.  The  amount  due  depositors  was,  in  1883,  47,601,638  francs; 
in  1889,  266,788,600  francs,  and  in  1897,  844,207,699  francs.  The 
number  of  depositors  in  the  latter  year  was  2,892,476;  the  total  depos¬ 
its  during  the  year  366,699,152  francs,  and  the  withdrawals  327,392,819 
francs,  leaving  a  net  increase  in  deposits  during  the  year  of  39,306,333 
francs.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  interest  earned,  19,951,159  francs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  due  the  depositors  increased  during  the 
year  by  59,257,492  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibit  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  France  made 
a  full  demonstration  of  the  organization  and  work  of  her  system  of 
private  savings  banks.  The  oldest  of  the  private  savings  banks  is 
that  of  Paris,  created  in  1818.  The  success  of  this  institution  led  to 
the  founding  of  similar  banks  at  Bordeaux  and  Metz  in  1819,  at  Rouen 
in  1820,  at  Marseille  in  1821,  at  Havre  and  L3mns  in  1822,  and  at 
Rheims  in  1823.  In  the  v^ears  immediately  following,  banks  were 
organized  all  over  the  country.  Desirous,  above  all  things,  of  finding 
a  safe  investment  for  their  funds,  the  administrators  of  these  banks 
obtained  authorit}^  in  1829  to  deposit  their  funds  as  an  open  account 
with  the  National  Treasury.  On  June  5, 1835,  a  general  law  concern¬ 
ing  savings  banks  was  passed  which  made  such  deposit  of  funds 
obligatory.  The  law  of  March  31 ,  1837,  changed  this  by  substituting 
the  Caisse  des  depots  et  consignations,  or  the  State  institution  for 
managing  the  public  debt  and  trust  funds  for  the  Treasuiy.  The 
State  at  the  same  time  formal^  guaranteed  the  repayment  of  the  sums, 
with  interest,  to  the  depositors.  This  law,  in  effect,  made  the  banks 
public  institutions. 

A  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  banks  followed  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  From  140  in  1830  the  number  increased  to  278  in  1840  and  345 
in  1848.  The  revolution  of  1848  and  the  events  that  followed  checked 
their  growth  for  some  time.  Progress  l)egan  again  in  1855,  and  in 
1862  their  number  was  450  and  in  1881  541.  The  creation  of  the 
postal  savings  banks  in  1881  prevented  an^"  further  noteworthv  devel¬ 
opment.  In  1897  there  were  onlv  545  banks,  with  1,140  ])ranches,  an 
increase  of  onl}"  4  banks  and  195  branches  in  sixteen  ^^ears. 
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The  jict  of  April  !),  1S81,  in  juldition  to  cn'utinj^  ii  i>ostiil  sjivin^^s 
Imnk,  introdiiml  ji  iuiiiiIkm*  of  fiindjiiiKMital  clmn^os  in  tlio  Hystoni  of 
le<j^id  rej^uljitions  iindor  which  the  ])}inks  hud  ni)  to  that  time  op(‘rated. 
The  State  was  jriven  the  ])ower  in  time  of  crises  to  order  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  deposits  in  installments  of  50  francs  fortnij^htly.  4'he  wife 
and  the  child  over  10  years  of  aj^c  were  ^ivcn  the  rij^dit  to  have  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts.  The  maximum  of  deposits,  which  had  Ix'en  1,000 
francs,  was  raised  to  i^,000  francs.  The  next  important  law  was  that 
of  ,July  i^O,  1805.  By  it  the  maximum  of  de])osits  was  reduc(*d  to 
1,500  francs,  the  amount  that  could  he  deposited  during  a  year  was 
limited  to  the  same  sum,  the  interest  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  investments,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
banks  were  given  permission  to  invest  not  more  than  one-tifth  of  their 
capital  and  all  their  income  in  productive  enterprises  for  social 
improvement,  such  as  the  erection  of  Avorkingmeids  houses.  Fnder 
the  ))rior  rt%ime  all  investments  liad  to  be  made  in  (lovernment  secu¬ 
rities  or  those  guaranteed  ])y  the  State. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  numl)er  of  depositors  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  population,  serve  to  show'  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  ])anks.  There  W'ere  4  depositors  for  every  1,000  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  1835  and  21  in  1847.  The  crises  of  1848  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  proportion  to  16,  and  it  w'as  not  until  1852  that  the  ligures  of  1847 
were  again  attained.  From  that  date  the  proportion,  with  slight 
exceptions,  steadily  increased,  being  58  in  1870,  114  in  1881,  and  176 
in  1897.  During  the  last  year  there  w'ere  on  an  average  2  accounts 
for  every  3  families. 

The  average  value  of  the  deposits  per  capita  of  population  w  as  as 
follows  at  ditlerent  dates:  1.91  in  18e35,  10.12  in  1847,  2.09  in  1848, 
17.51  in  1870, 18.29  in  1875,  and  88.97  in  1897.  The  number  of  accounts 
in  1889  was  5,538,638,  and  in  1897  6,722,582;  the  amount  on  deposit 
in  1889,  2,683,600,000  francs,  and  in  1897  3,427,096,888  francs,  an 
increase  in  eleven  years  of  1,223,844  in  accounts  and  743,496,888  francs 
in  deposits.  In  1897  there  was  deposited  in  the  banks  719,112,135 
francs  and  withdraw'ii  790,250,989  francs.  This  excess  of  wdthdraw'als 
w'as  due  to  the  operation  of  the  law'  of  1895  reducing  the  maximum  of 
deposits  from  2,000  to  1,500  francs  and  reciuiring  all  excessive  amounts 
to  be  reduced  during  the  follow'ing  live  3'ears.  As  the  interest  earned 
during  the  3'ear,  how'ever,  amounted  to  99,192,449  francs,  the  total 
sum  on  deposit  increased  during  the  3'ear  1)3'  44,765,027  francs. 

The  interest  allow'ed  1)3'  the  banks  was  fixed  1)3'  the  law'  of  1895  at 
3i  per  cent.  From  this  must  be  taken  the  expenses  of  administration, 
so  that  the  depositors  actuall3'  receive  a  rate  of  but  2.9824  per  cent. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  exhibit  1)3'  France  of  a  third 
class  of  savings  institutions — the  school  savings  banks.  The  first  bank 
of  this  kind  w  as  created  in  1834  1)3'  Francis  Dulac,  a  teacher  at  Mans. 
Since,  these  banks  have  been  considerablv  developed. 
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There  is,  finally,  a  class  of  savings  banks,  of  which  the  Fourmi  of 
Paris  is  the  best  example,  which  are  conducted  on  the  cooperative  prin¬ 
ciple,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  American  building  and  loan 
associations.  Depositors  share  in  the  profits  instead  of  receiving  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest.  An  important  feature  of  the  system  also  is  that 
the  deposits  are  made  in  the  form  of  fixed  dues  of  3  francs  per  month. 
A  division  is  made  every  ten  years.  Since  1879  the  Fourmi  has 
received  27,000,000  francs,  of  which  17,000,000  have  been  returned. 
This  institution  also  offers  a  variety  of  combinations  designed  to  meet 
different  circumstances  and  to  promote  saving.  A  large  number  of 
other  banks  have  been  created  during  recent  years  on  the  model  of  the 
Fournic  institution. 

In  exhibits  of  foreign  countries  in  this  class  the  most  important 
display  was  that  of  the  Belgian  General  Savings  and  Old-Age  Pension 
Bank.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  financial  institutions,  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  economy,  in  the  world.  As  M.  de  Foville 
points  out  in  his  report  on  savings  banks  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889,  this  bank  is  an  institution  sui  generis.  Its  individuality 
consists  in  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prosperous  of  state  savings  banks,  but  it  has  also  gradual!}’  taken  to 
itself  other  functions  until  it  has  become  a  great  central  institution, 
ministering  to  the  financial  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  thus  at  the  present  time  a  general  savings 
bank;  it  furnishes  a  system  of  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance  that 
will  elsewhere  be  described;  it  is  the  central  agent  in  granting  credit 
to  the  farming  classes  and  certain  cooperative  associations  of  working¬ 
men;  it  provides  life  insurance,  and,  finally,  it  is  the  institution  fur¬ 
nishing  the  funds  for  societies  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
provision  of  improved  houses  for  the  working  classes.  In  no  other 
institution  is  the  principle  so  fully  applied  that  a  savings  bank  should 
perform  the  dual  social  function  of  promoting  savings  and  of  investing 
these  savings  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest  of  the  depositors  will  be 
there] )y  promoted. 

The  origin  of  the  bank  is  found  in  the  law  of  May  8,  1850,  which 
created  a  caisse  generale  de  retraite.  Fifteen  years  later,  l)y  the  law 
of  March  16,  1865,  a  general  savings  bank  was  created  and  joined  to 
it.  Though  under  the  same  management,  the  two  services  are  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  as  regards  the  financial  operations.  The  general 
character  of  the  savings-])ank  department  is  similar  to  that  of  postal 
savings  banks.  Though  it  makes  use  of  the  post-offices,  it  is  not,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  postal  savings  bank,  but  is  an  independent  institu¬ 
tion.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  system  of  France  and  of  other 
countries  having  savings  banks,  the  amount  of  deposits  in  a  single 
account  is  not  limited.  Instead,  the  system  is  pursued  of  givdng  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  on  large  deposits.  The  interest  allowed  is  fixed 
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cufli  ypur  iiccordiut^  to  the  puniin^.s  of  the  investniiMits.  In  pnictiee 
it  has  hecn  maintained  at  tlie  uniform  ratti  of  3  juu*  cent  on  small 
deposits  and  2  per  cent  on  larj^(‘.  sums  or  on  any  surplus  over  3,(X>0 
francs.  It  is  impossil)le  here  to  enter  into  derails  eoncerninj^  many 
interesting^  and  valuahle  facts  relatinj,^  to  tliis  institution.  Amonj^ 
other  features  the  hank  exhil)ited  a  spticial  ])amphlet  settin^^  forth  its 
history  and  organization  and  the  workinj^s  of  its  various  d(‘partments. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  savings  haidv  is  shown  by  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  figures  for  recent  years: 


Yeur. 

XuinbtT  of 
accounts. 

Amount  on 
(ler)o.sit. 

Number 
of  ac¬ 
counts 
per  in¬ 
habitant. 

I)C|K)HitS 
jicr  in¬ 
habitant. 

1S85 . 

■M1,U87 
7:il .  057 

Francs. 
189,00)1,089 
:125, 415, 412 

0.08 

Francs. 
32.  :io 

isyo . 

.12 

1  47. 81 

isyi . 

800, 071 
809, 9-17 
‘.HK),  -KW 

333,428, 732 
351,308,3:18 
390,181,775 
427,317,005 

.  13 
.14 

48.86 

1  51.% 

. 

189:1 . 

.15 

00.83 

1894 . 

1,053,099 
1,145, 408 

.  10 

01.23 

1895 . 

453, 429,  :104 
481,10)0,337 
532,081,819 
504,829,271 

.18 

09. 35 

189(i . 

1,2:18,001 

l,377,()4:l 

1,514,810 

.19 

7:i.09 

1897 . 

.21 

79. 01 

1898 . . . 

.‘23 

1  84. 12 

This  remarkable  showing  in  a  Kingdom  where  there  is  a  fraction 
over  one  savings  account  for  every  five  persons,  or  an  average  of  one, 
sa\',  for  each  familv,  is  certaiidy  worthy  of  careful  stud\^  on  the  part 
of  sociologists — all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
achieved  without  the  slightest  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State. 

The  British  Postal  Savings  Bank  likewise  received  a  grand  prize. 
This  institution  was  created  in  1861  by  iNIr.  Gladstone  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  the  existing  trustees’  (or  private)  savings  banks. 
To  confine  the  operations  of  the  bank  to  the  poorer  classes  deposits 
are  limited  to  not  more  than  £50  at  one  time,  or  in  all.  The  rate 
of  interest  allowed  is  per  cent.  The  operations  of  this  institution 
during  recent  years  are  shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1884  the 
number  of  depositors  was  3,333,675,  and  the  amount  due  them  by  the 
bank  £44,773,773.  In  1800  the  number  of  depositors  was  4,827,314, 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  £67,634,807.  In  1898  these  figures  had 
increased  to  7,630,502  depositors  and  £123,144,099  deposits.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  last-named  year  the 
trustees’  savings  bank  had  1,563,947  depositors  and  £49,1195,372 
deposits. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  attempt  even  the  enumeration  of  the 
large  number  of  other  savings  institutions  in  the  different  countries 
that  made  exhibits.  Italy  was  well  represented  b}^  a  large  number  of 
institutions.  In  few  countries  have  provident  institutions  received  a 
greater  relative  development.  Among  exhibits  receiving  grand  prizes 
may  be  mentioned  that  made  b}^  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry. 
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and  coiniiierce  of  Italy,  and  the  imperial  statistical  bureau  of  Germany. 
Interesting-  pamphlets  Avere  prepared  by  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of 
Hungary,  Avhich  had  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  1891)  the  sum  of  29,459,- 
994  crowns,  and  by  a  number  of  Italian  institutions. 

Though  the  United  States  possesses  no  postal  savings  bank  nor 
even  a  national  system  of  savings  banks,  its  exhibits  in  this  field  were 
among  the  best  shoAvn.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  Washington,  made  an  excellent  exhibit,  for 
which  ho  received  a  grand  prize.  It  consisted  of  a  specially  prepared 
report  concerning  banking  generally  and  savings  banks  in  particular 
in  the  United  States  and  charts  showing  the  number  of  banks  in  this 
countiy,  the  number  of  depositors,  the  amount  of  deposits,  etc.,  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  folloAving  figures  taken  from  this  exhibit 
shoAV  the  tremendous  development  of  savings  banks  in  this  country 
during  recent  years: 


Year. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
banks. 

Resources.  1 

1 

Year. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
banks. 

Resources. 

1888 

801 

849 

921 

1,011 

1,059 

1,030 

$1,519,936,049 
1,622,612,215 
1,742,617,001 
1,854,517,069 
1,964,044,861 
2,013,775,147  , 

1894  . . . 

1,024 

1,017 

988 

980 

934 

924 

$1,980,744,189 
2, 053,  764, 328 
2, 143, 307, 163 
2, 198, 824, 474 
2,241,344,991 
2,400,831,472 

1889 . 

1895 . 

1890 . 

1896  . 

1891 . 

1897  . 

1892 . 

1898  . 

1893 . 

1899  . 

In  the  last-named  year  there  were  5,687,818  depositors;  the  amount 
of  actual  deposits  was  $2,230,366,954,  and  the  average  value  of  each 
account  was  $392.13.  These  figures,  as  to  the  amount  of  deposits,  far 
surpass  those  of  other  countries;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
savings  bank  in  the  United  States  is  not  strictly  an  institution  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  poorer  classes.  Savings  banks  in  this  country  are 
often  made  use  of  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

A  number  of  State  commissioners  of  savings  banks  also  made  impor¬ 
tant  exhibits.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  banking  depart¬ 
ments  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  all  three  of 
Avhich  received  grand  prizes  for  their  exhibits.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  here  of  the  exhibits  of  building  and  loan  associations,  which 
are  elsewhere  more  fully  described,  as  these  institutions  have  as  an 
important  part  of  their  service  the  performance  of  functions  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  savings  banks. 

CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES. 

The  means  taken  for  the  prevention,  conciliation,  or  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes  can  not  be  said  to  haA^e  beenwery  adequately  shown 
at  the  Exposition.  The  only  S3^stem  of  compulsory  arbitration — that 
organized  by  NeAv  Zealand — was  not  exhibited.  Practically  all  of  the 
European  countries  have  enacted  laAvs  either  authorizing  or  providing 
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for  tlip  constitution  of  l)oar(ls  to  which  the  pjirtii's  to  an  industrial 
(lis})ute  may  voluntarily'  resort  for  tlie  adjustment  of  tlieir  dilferences. 
Important  as  tliis  legislation  is,  its  operation  does  not  lend  itself  to 
exi)osition  purposes,  and,  whether  for  that  reason  or  some  other,  com- 
psiratively  little  was  shown.  To  this  statement  excei)tion  must  he 
made  in  the  case  of  the  French  institutions  and  of  the  hoards  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation  ort^anized  hy  a  numher  of  American  Stat(‘s. 

In  France  the  distinction  hetween  individual  and  collective  labor 
disputes  is  clearly  made.  For  the  adjustment  of  individual  disputes 
France  has  lon<^  had,  in  her  conseils  de  priuriiommes,  a  special  svstem 
of  labor  courts  that  constitutes  one  of  her  most  distinctive  social  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  councils  have  been  defined  as  “special  tribunals  com¬ 
posed  of  emi)loyers  and  workingmen,  created  for  the  pui-pose  of 
adjusting-,  by  conciliation  if  possible,  or  judicially  if  conciliation  falls, 
disputes  between  emi)loyers  and  workinj^men  or  between  employers 
or  superintendents  and  apprentices.  They'  have  also,  in  addition  to 
their  judicial  functions,  certain  attri])utes  of  an  administrative  char¬ 
acter,  notably  in  respect  to  the  registering  of  factory'  designs.” 

The  first  counseil  de  prud’hommes  was  created  by'  the  law'  of  ^Nlarch  18, 
ISOd,  for  the  citv  of  Ly'ons,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  silk  merchants  of 
that  city',  who  desired  an  institution  to  take  the  place  of  the  common 
tribunal  w'hich  they  had  ])efore  the  abolition  of  the  guild  svstem. 
Although  this  law  related  to  but  a  single  city,  it  was  so  framed  that 
similar  councils  might  be  organized  in  other  cities.  This  privilege- 
was  (piickly'  acted  upon,  and  at  the  present  time  such  bodies  may'  be 
found  in  all  of  the  imi)ortant  industrial  centers. 

Up  to  and  including  1897,  the  last  date  for  w'hich  information  is 
available,  no  less  than  67,207  disputes  had  been  l)rought  before  these 
councils.  In  more  than  half  these  cases  the  })arties  were  enabled  to 
reach  an  agreement  through  conciliation  w'ithout  resort  to  a  formal 
hearing  of  the  matters  in  cpiestion. 

By  act  of  l)ecem])er  27,  1892,  provision  was  made  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  col¬ 
lective  disputes,  or  strikes  proper.  In  1899  recourse  was  had  to  such 
boards  in  the  case  of  190  strikes,  or  22.6  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  of 
that  year.  A  number  of  strikes  w'ere  immediately'  settled,  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  conciliation  w'ere  created  in  only^  106  cases.  The  concilia¬ 
tory'  method  of  treating  or  adjusting  industrial  disputes  in  the  United 
States  w  as  exemplitied  by  the  exhibits  of  a  number  of  the  State  l)oards 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  y'ear  1886  marks  the  beginning  of 
modern  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  of  strikes.  Prior  to  that  date  New'  Jersey',  in  1860,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1883,  and  Ohio,  in  1885,  had,  to  be  sure,  passed  law's  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  but  their  provisions  were  of  little  importance, 
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merely  o-miiting*  permission  to  employers  to  settle  their  disputes 
through  arbitration,  a  right  which  they  really  possessed  without  such 
legislation. 

In  1880,  however,  a  radical  departure  from  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  was  taken.  In  that  year  Massachusetts  and  New  York  each 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  State  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  to  which  industrial  disputes  might  be 
referred  for  settlement.  The  lead  of  these  two  States  was  quickly 
followed,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  24  States  having  laws  in 
relation  to  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  labor  disputes  upon  their 
statute  books. 

Of  the  24  States  mentioned,  only  16  make  provision  for  a  permanent 
State  board  of  arbitration,  while  in  but  four  or  live  has  any  effective 
S3^stenl  been  inaugurated  in  virtue  of  these  laws.  The  laws  for  the 
remaining  States  for  the  most  part  only  provide  that  when  the  par¬ 
ties  desire  or  petition  for  it,  local  or  temporary  tribunals  can  be  created 
for  the  arbitration  of  their  disputes. 

From  eveiy  point  of  view  the  systems  created  by  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  the  most  worthy  of  study.  They 
were  the  first  created  and  have  now  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  of 
thirteen  ^^ears  or  more,  and  the  work  done  by  them  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  accomplished  by  all  the  other  boards  combined.  The  systems  cre¬ 
ated  in  both  States  are  very  similar.  The  following  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Massachusetts  law: 

A  State  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  created,  to  consist  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  One  of  these  persons  must 
be  an  employer,  selected  from  some  association  representing  emplo}^ers 
of  labor;  one  not  an  employer,  to  be  selected  from  some  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  other  two.  Their  term  of 
office  is  three  years,  one  retiring  each  year,  and  their  salary  is  $2,000 
each  a  year. 

The  usual  method  of  bringing  controversies  before  the  board  is  as 
follows:  Whenever  any  dispute  arises  between  an  employer  of  25  or 
more  persons  on  the  one  side  and  his  emplo^^ees  on  the  other,  either 
party  can  make  application  to  the  board  for  its  intervention.  These 
applications  must  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  that  department  of  the  industry  in  which  the  difference 
exists  or  by  their  duly  authorized  agent.  On  the  receipt  of  this  appli¬ 
cation  the  board  must  as  soon  as  possible  visit  the  establishment,  make 
a  careful  iiupiiiy  concerning  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  prepare  a 
written  statement  of  its  decision,  which  decision  must  be  properly 
recorded  and  also  at  once  made  public. 

In  the  hearing  of  the  case  either  of  the  parties  may  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  a  person  to  act  as  expert  assistant  to  the  board.  Such 
expert  will  receive  for  his  services  $7  a- day  and  necessaiy  traveling 
expenses. 
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'riu;  derision  of  tin*  Loiird  is  l)iii(rin^  on  the  pjirtii's  who  join  in  tin*, 
application  for  six  months  or  until  eitlnu-  party  has  ^iv'cn  a  sixty  days’ 
notica^  of  Ids  intention  not  to  continue,  to  abide  l)y  t!u‘.  decision. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  tin*,  mayor  oi-  municipal  authorities  of 
cities  and  towns  to  notify  (In*,  board  when  a  strike  or  lockout  is  s(*ri- 
ously  threatened  or  actually  occurs. 

In  addition  to  thus  intervening-  when  called  upon,  it  is  the,  duty  of 
the  board, whenevei*  it  ri'ceives  information,  eitluu’  thi-ou^h  tin;  mayors 
or  town  authorities  or  others,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  thnaitcnual  or 
in  progress,  to  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  j)arties  involved 
and  en(h*avor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amica))h‘  settlement  between 
them  or  to  brin^*  the  matter  to  arbitration  for  settlement.  In  such 
cases  the  l)oard  can,  if  deemed  advisable,  investigate  the  caus(‘s  of  the 
troul)le,  determine  the  party  which  it  ))eliev(‘s  to  ))e  at  fault,  and  pu))- 
lish  its  decision  lixing  such  resi)onsibility. 

Provision  is  finally  made  that  parties  to  disputes  can,  if  th(‘y  so 
desire,  refer  the  matter  in  issue  to  a  local  })oard  of  ar})itration  to  be 
created  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner  and  form  laid  down  by  the  act. 

The  most  important  feature,  or  lack  of  feature,  to  be  noted  in  the 
foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation  of  all  the  other  States,  is  that 
not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
compulsory  ar])itration. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  Unitc'd  States  in  regard  to  this  subject 
is  that  while  such  a  measure  might  be  desirable,  no  way  has  as  yet 
been  devised  by  which  it  could  be  made  to  wo:k.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  oidy,  reliance  under  ])resent  conditions  must  be  placed  on  tlu'  good 
faith  of  the  parties  and  the  moral  effect  exerted  by  the  decision  of  the 
board. 

The  reports  of  the  board  of  New  York  are  not  so  compiled  as  to 
permit  of  a  tabulated  summary  of  the  work  achieved.  The  following 
table,  however,  com})iled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  board,  shows  that  its  work,  even  ([uantitatively  considered,  is  of 
much  importance: 
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LAliOli  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  only  countries  which  made  adequate  exhibits  concerning  the 
character  and  work  of  labor  organizations  were  France  and  the  United 
States.  While  a  very  complete  exhibit  was  made  liy  the  French 
unions,  the  material  shown  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to 
outline  any  general  description  of  it.  It  related  largely  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  different  unions  or  federations  were  carrying  on  cooper¬ 
ative  works  or  ministering  in  other  ways  to  the  economic  needs  of 
their  members.  These  exhibits  were  therefore  of  interest  from  other 
standpoints  than  that  of  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  labor, 
properly  speaking. 

It  was  not  until  1867  that  trade  unions  (syndicats  professionels) 
began  to  lie  organized  in  noteworthy  numbers  in  France.  This  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  such  organizations  were  prohibited 
by  law.  On  March  31,  1868,  however,  the  minister  of  the  interior 
announced  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  journal  of  the  Empire,  that, 
notAvithstanding  the  legal  prohibition,  such  organizations  Avould  be 
tolerated.  In  consequence  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  unions  took  place.  It  Avas  not  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs,  hoAvever,  Avhen  such  unions  could  only  exist  on  sufferance.  A 
laAV  AATis  ffnally  passed,  therefore,  in  1884,  Avhich  made  their  constitu¬ 
tion  legal.  In  1899  2,380  unions,  Avith  424,870  members,  Avere  reported 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  unions  of  employers  and 
mixed  unions  or  associations  of  employers  and  employees.  A  great 
variety  of  other  labor  organizations  is  found,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  labor  exchanges,  or  bourses  de  travail,  or  the  socialistic  societies 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  character  and 
importance  of  eacii  ciaos  Avould  require  more  of  a  detailed  stud}^  than 
can  be  attempted  here. 

In  preparing  the  American  exhibit  in  relation  to  trade  unions  it  was 
manifestly  impracticable  to  secure  material  from  all  the  various  labor 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  The  cooperation  of  only  the  more 
important  and  representative  unions  Avas  therefore  sought.  Among 
the  exhibits  shoAvn  that  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Avas 
})oth  the  most  important  and  the  most  representative.  Its  exhibit 
consisted  of  tiles  of  its  reports,  of  its  organ,  the  American  Federation- 
ist,  copies  of  constitutions  of  affiliated  national  unions,  and  copies  of 
different  journals  published  by  lalior  unions.  Altogether  the  material 
shoAvn  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  character  and  activities  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  The  Federation  received  a  grand 
prize. 

Among  other  exhibits  of  labor  organizations  especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  those  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  of 
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tho  Brotlici'hood  of  LoconiotiNo,  Kn^iiuHTs.  4'li(*  Isitli*!’  (‘xiiihil  was 
osjH'ciall}'  in  diMnonstratin*^,  as  it  did,  tlu'  ‘^rnat  siicc(‘ss 

achii'vod  by  tin*  ln'otln'rliood's  insiiraiKH*  di'partiiHMit,  which  is  clse- 
whtMV  (U‘scrih(*d. 

K  M 1  ’LO  ^  M  !•:  N  T  lU  J  li  K  A I  IS. 

44n;  exhibits  in  relation  to  (‘inployment  biii  t'ans  wen*,  conlinc'd  almost 
wholly  to  France.  44ie  wt)rk  of  American  employment  bnr(‘ans  was 
show!i  oidy  in  so  far  as  their  opinations  weri‘,  recorded  in  the  annual 
re})orts  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  havin'^  such  institutions,  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  j\Iunici})al  Kmi)loyment  Bureau  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
which  made  a  very  interesting*  exhibit. 

In  France  employment  buretius  are  maintained  under  various  aus¬ 
pices.  The  Bureaux  autorises  are  ])rivate  emi)loyment  agencies  which 
are  did}*  authorized  l)y  the  (Jovernment  to  en^a<>e  in  tliis  work.  In 
18117  there  were  l,45h  such  ollices,  of  which  21)2  were  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  hhnployment  bureaus  are  maintained  by  the  trades  unions 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  ret)orted  that  during  the  years  18113 
to  18117  155  unions  had  found  places,  on  an  average,  for  411,542  p(‘rsons 
annually.  ^Municipal  eiiH)lo3*ment  bureaus  are  constantly  ))eing  cre¬ 
ated  in  France.  The  cit}"  of  l^iris  alone  has  a  large  numb(‘r,  and  their 
operations  were  full}*  shown  at  the  Exposition.  Other  employment 
bureaus  are  those  maintained  by  mutual  aid  societies,  charity  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  ])enevolent  institutions.  There  is  also  (piite  a  system 
of  societies  in  France  for  the  relief  of  those  in  want  l)y  the  giving  of 
work. 

COOPERATION*  AND  PROFIT  SHARING. 

France  alone  can  be  said  to  have  made  any  adecpiatc  exposition  of 
cookie rative  and  protit-sharing  enterprises.  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  however,  were  represented  by  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  undertakings  of  this  character  or  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  association  of  cooperative  societies.  Tlie  attempt  to  show*  the 
work  in  this  country  of  cooperative  and  profit-sharing  companies  was 
practically  a  failure.  During  the  industrial  depression  beginning  in 
18113  a  large  number  of  such  estalilishments  either  failed  or  were 
forced  to  discontinue  the  system,  and  there  Avas  conseciuently  little  to 
be  show*!!.  Several  corporations,  located  chiefly  in  New*  England, 
made  exhibits,  but  they  w  ere  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
special  attention. 

Cooperative  production  in  France  has  largely  taken  the  form  of 
associations  of  workingmen  for  the  performance  in  common  of  public 
w’ork  and  construction  Avork  generally,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent 
have  establishments  recjuiring  a  fixed  plant  and  machinery  lieen  created 
on  a  cooperatiA*e  basis.  Conseipiently  manufacturing  operations  under 
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this  s3\steiii  arc  not  on  a  large  scale.  The  scheme  of  workingmen’s 
productive  associations,  however,  seems  now  to  have  been  firml}^  estab¬ 
lished  in  France.  It  Avas  cntirel}"  fitting  that  the  social  economy  build¬ 
ing  itself  should  have  been  entirely  constructed  b}^  such  an  organization 
Avorking  on  the  cooperatiA^e  plan. 

The  idea  of  associations  of  this  character  was  first  suggested  in  1831 
l)y  ^I.  J.  P.  Buchez,  l)ut  the  first  association — that  of  jcAvelry  gilders,  in 
Paris — Avas  not  established  until  1834.  Little  or  no  progress  was  made 
until  the  reAmlution  of  1848,  when  there  Avas  a  remarkable  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  fa\mr  of  these  associations.  The  Government  itself  A^oted  a 
subsid}^  of  3,000,000  francs  to  encourage  their  formation.  In  1852, 
hoAVCA^er,  a  reaction  set  in  and  almost  all  such  organizations  disap¬ 
peared.  In  1863  a  ncAV  movement  started,  Avhich  lasted  until  the  Avar 
Avith  German^".  After  a  period  of  stagnation,  lasting  until  1880, 
another  revival  occurred,  Avhich  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
For  various  reasons  the  existing  associations  seem  to  be  on  a  much 
more  secure  basis  than  those  created  in  former  years,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  the  movement  noAV  will  be  permanent. 

During  all  this  history  the  Government  has  cooperated  in  a  number 
of  Avays.  It  has  given  liberal  subsidies  and  continues  to  do  so  in  each 
annual  budget.  It  has  also  modified  the  conditions  under  which  pub¬ 
lic  Avork  is  let,  in  order  that  workingmen’s  associations  ma}^  compete. 
In  1897  the  French  labor  bureau  published  a  special  report  concerning 
these  associations,  giving  the  result  of  the  investigation  that  it  had 
made.  This  inquiry  disclosed  the  existence  of  213  Avorkingmen’s 
cooperative  productive  associations  in  operation  in  1895  and  1896.  Of 
these  140  Avere  in  operation  January  1,  1895.  During  that  year  32 
ncAV  associations  Avere  organized  and  11  were  discontinued,  leaving  161 
in  operation  »January  1,  1896.  During  1896,  41  new  associations  were 
founded  and  18  disappeared,  leaving  184  associations  in  operation 
January  1,  1897. 

Tavo  organizations  of  workingmen’s  productive  associations  which 
made  exhibits  call  for  special  mention.  These  are  the  Chambre  con- 
sultatif  des  associations  ouvrieres  de  production  and  the  Ligue  coopera¬ 
tive  des  associations  ouvrieres  de  production  de  France.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  central  bodies,  Avhich  are  thus  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  cooperative  movement  in  France.  The  former  Avas  created  in 
1884  and  has  as  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  a  bureau  of  information 
which  aims  to  develop  and  promote  the  system  of  cooperation  by  all 
means  possible  and  to  represent  the  societies  in  all  matters  relating  to 
their  general  interest,  such  as  proposed  legislation  and  their  standing 
before  the  government  departments.  Its  membership  has  steadily 
increased  and  it  noAV  embraces  126  societies.  Since  1892  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  monthlv  journal  under  the  title  of  L’ Association  Oubiere. 

The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  bank  is  sufficient!}^  indicated  b}^  its 
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title.  As  would  l^e  expeetcul,  associations  of  workiiij^nuMi  find  difli- 
culty  in  seciirinj^  credit  from  the  ordinai'V  hanks.  In  1.S!I8  tla^  Ikimjue 
coo|M‘rative  was  therefore  established,  for  the  sj)ecial  })iir})os(‘ of  actinjr 
as  the  fiscal  ajj^tmt  and  hanker  of  cooix'rative  ])rodiictive  associations. 
'Phsinks  to  a  <j^ift  of  500,000  francs,  which  it  received  from  an  urdviiown 
donor,  and  to  certain  subsidies  from  the  (iovernment,  it  has  h(*en  fairly 
well  e<|iiij)in‘d  with  the  necessary  capital.  Its  operations  have  hecm 
very  conservative  and  the  hank  is  now  in  a  sound  condition. 

riie  histoiT  of  cooperative  distribution,  or  coo})erative  ston‘s,  begins 
with  the  year  18(58,  when  an  elfort  was  made  to  introduce  into  France 
the  system  then  meeting  with  decided  success  in  Fnt»land.  Since  then 
the  movement  has  been  continuous,  thou^di  slow,  with  no  events  callin<r 
for  s])ecial  attention.  The  most  im])ortant  exhibitor  in  this  field  was 
the  Fnion  coop('ratlve  des  societes  francaises  de  consommation  or  the 
national  association  of  cooperative  distri])utivc  societies  of  Franco. 
It  was  created  in  1885,  and  since  then  has  ])een  at  the  head  of  a  move¬ 
ment  for  cooperative  distribution.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  bureau  of  information  and  propagandism,  it  lias  oriranized  nine 
national  congresses  and  published  a  monthly  bulletin,  a  cooperative 
tifuide,  and,  since  1898,  a  valuable  annual  entitled  Almanach  de  la  cooper¬ 
ative  franyaise.  The  first  issue  of  this  annual  showed  the  existence  of 
94!i  societies.  The  almanac  for  1900  showed  1,489  societies  existing 
at  the  end  of  the  ^^ear  1899. 

In  the  field  of  profit  sharing  it  is  well  known  that  more  progress 
has  b(‘en  made  in  France  than  in  any  other  country.  It  would  be  (|uite 
impracticable  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  different  s^^stems  adopted 
by  the  numerous  establishments  practicing  profit  sharing  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  most  important  single  exhibitor  in  this  field  was 
undoubtedly  the  society  for  the  study  of  profit  sharing — the  Societe  pour 
Tetude  praticiue  de  la  participation  an  personnel  dans  les  Ixhietices. 
'Phis  society  was  created  in  1878,  and  since  then  has  been  the  ardent 
advocate  of  jirotit  sharing  in  France.  To  its  influence  must  be  attrib¬ 
uted  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Its  membershii)  is 
largely  made  ui)  of  officers  of  enterprises  which  are  themselves  prac¬ 
ticing  profit  sharing.  Beginning  Avith  1879  it  has  published  a  (punterly 
bulletin  of  about  50  pages,  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  and 
critical  examination  of  the  most  important  examples  of  profit  sharing 
enterprises.  In  addition  to  this  regular  organ  of  the  society  it  has 
also  undertaken,  or  become  interested  in,  the  pulilication  of  various 
other  works  relating  to  the  (piestion  of  ])rofit  sharing.  As  has  been 
said,  the  exhibits  of  foreign  countries  regarding  cooperation  and  profit 
sharing  were  not  on  a  very  elaborate  scale.  Among  the  noteworthy 
exhibits  made  by  countries  other  than  France  were  those  of  the  Yeast 
Factory  of  Van  Marken,  at  Delft,  Holland,  one  of  the  most  important 
profit-sharing  enterprises  in  the  world;  the  Vooruit  Cooperative 
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Societ}^  of  Glient,  Rolo-ium;  the  Cooperative  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
the  central  ort^anization  of  cooperative  societies  of  that  country;  the 
League  of  Italian  Cooperative  Societies,  with  headcpiarters  at  Milan; 
the  Permanent  Commission  of  Cooperative  Societies  of  Russia,  and  the 
General  Union  of  Cooperative  Associations,  of  Germany.  The  exhibits 
of  all  of  these,  as  well  as  many  other  institutions,  were  of  extreme 
interest  and  would  he  well  worthy  of  special  description  in  this  report 
did  space  ])(U’mit. 

F.CONOM  IC  MON ( Hi  KA  PII S. 

In  terminating  this  account  of  important  exhi])its,  mention  should 
he  made  of  the  exceedin^’Jy  interestino’  and  valuable  series  of  mono- 
<^raphs,  or  special  volumes,  prepared  h}^  various  counti’ies  to  give  an 
account  of  their  social  institutions.  Though  not  exhibits  proper,  these 
publications  Avill  remain  as  a  permanent  addition  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  economic  conditions  in  the  different  countries  to  which 
the}"  relate  in  a  way  not  open  to  many  of  the  temporary  collections  of 
the  P^xposition. 

The  series  of  monographs  prepared  b}"  the  United  States  has  already 
])een  mentioned.  Germany  prepared  a  compact  volume  of  175  pages 
with  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  which  was  published  in  both  P'rench 
and  German.  The  PTench  edition  was  entitled  “Oeuvres  de  Salut 
Social  cn  Allemaque.”  Different  chapters  were  prepared  by  different 
specialists.  An  important  feature  of  the  report  is  a  select  bibliog- 
ra})hy  of  the  sources  of  information,  official  and  otherwise,  concerning 
each  grou])  of  institutions.  The  German  Government  also  published 
an  interesting  series  of  pamphlets  descriptive  of  its  system  of  work¬ 
ingmen's  insurance.  These  were  also  printed  in  both  French  and 
German. 

The  Austrian  Government  published  a  series  of  monographs  after 
the  American  plan,  each  being  prepared  l)y  a  different  person. 

Holland  also  had  prepared  a  number  of  monographs  treating  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  social  institutions.  Their  titles  and  authors  were, 
respect! veh”  (1)  Reglemcntation  du  travail — securite  dcs  ateliers — 
Assurance  en  d’accident — inspection  du  travail — chambers  de  travail — 
musee  d'hygiene  et  de  securite,  par  PI.  W.  L.  Streeve;  (i^)  Institution 
de  prevavence,  paiAV.  A.  Reiger;  (8)  Societes  cooperatives  d’agricul- 
ture,  par  le  Baron  K.  J.  A.  G.  Collot  d’cscuiy;  (4)  Salaries — participa¬ 
tion  aux  beneffees,  par  W.  A.  Reiger;  (5)  L'assistance  publique  et  la 
chariti  privee  dans  les  ])ays-bas,  par  le  chevalier  II.  Smissaert. 

Switzerland  nuide  but  a  very  slight  exhibit  in  social  economy.  It 
pre|)ared,  liowever,  a  large  (piarto  volume  giving  a  veiy  full  ac'count 
of  social  institutions  and  movements  in  Switzerland.  This  volume  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  sociological  reports  prepared  by 
the  different  countries. 
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(’()N(’m:si()\  and  ('kitk’ism. 

Whilo  it  is  lK‘rK*vo(l  that  tlip  main  ))ur\)<)S(‘,  of  a  roj)ort  such  us  the 
])rcs('nt  one  is  to  ])oint  out  the  features  of  excelhuice  in  th(‘-  exhibits, 
yet  some  attention  should  be,  t^ivcm  to  the  defects.  This  is  esp(‘cially 
desiral>le  in  rej^ard  to  the  social  (‘conoiny  exhibits,  since  the  idea  of 
such  a  feature  is  comparatively  a  lu'w  one  and  the  ])lans  ado])t(*(l  have 
not  leceived  as  lon^  a  test  as  those  of  the  other  departments.  In  this 
way  Old}’  can  the  experience  gained  be  utilized  in  plannin*^  future 
undertakinj^s  of  a  similar  character. 

While  the  exhibit  of  social  economy  just  closed  far  surpassc'd  in 
excellence  that  of  any  other  exposition,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  for 
the  student  of  economics  to  see  more  than  one  way  in  which  it  mi^ht 
have  been  improved.  In  pointing  out  these  wa^’s  and  in  commentinf^ 
ui)on  them  in  the  following  parat^rai)hs,  it  is  not  intended  to  reflect  in 
any  way  upon  those  who  had  charge  of  the  social  economy  exhibits. 
As  regards  the  French,  everything  possible  in  the  light  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  then  available  and  the  means  at  hand,  was  certainly  done  to  make 
the  exhibit  a  success.  At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  with  a  like 
expenditure  of  effort  better  results  could  now  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 

4'he  first  critiedsm  of  the  section  of  social  economy  that  comes  to 
mind  refers  to  its  great  unevenness.  Certain  lines  of  social  action 
were  fully  shown,  while  others  equally  important  were  represented 
only  to  a  slight  extent  or  not  at  all.  Especially  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
for  example,  that  the  enormous  development  of  cooperative  distribu¬ 
tive  societies  in  Great  Rritian  and  of  cooperative  credit  institutions  in 
Germany  and  Austria  was  not  shown  at  all.  No  exhibit  whatever  was 
made  of  the  interesting  labor  colonies  of  Germany  and  little  or  none 
of  the  great  housing  etlorts  in  London  and  other  British  municipalities. 
In  fact,  mention  might  be  made  of  any  number  of  social  institutions  or 
movements  which  were  scarcely  given  representation.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  to  each  country  the  determination  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  matters  that  it  should  exhibit.  At  the  same  time,  in  future 
expositions  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  charge  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  have  at  least  all  the  more  important  work  shown 
in  some  way.  Thus,  if  such  a  procedure  were  practicable,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  a  conference  of  the  directors  of  social  economy 
of  all  the  countries  proposing  to  send  exhibits,  in  order  that  they  might 
adopt  some  more  uniform  methods  and  insure  that  the  field  of  social 
economy  would  be  fully  covered. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  greatest  defect  in  the  social  economy 
section,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  United  States  but  to  all  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations,  was  the  lack  of  interpretative  material.  There  was 
shown  a  great  mass  of  documents,  maps,  charts,  and  photographs,  which 
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to  the  ^Teat  majority  of  the  visitors  must  have  been  of  a  very  unintelli- 
gi})le  nature.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  specialist  in  the  subject,  though 
he  might  fully  understand  it,  he  had  no  way  of  conveying  or  retain¬ 
ing  the  information  to  be  gained,  without  a  laborious  system  of  note 
taking  which  in  most  cases  was  utter impracticable.  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  the  series  of  monographs  and  quantities  of  folders  and  pam¬ 
phlets  descriptive  of  particular  exhibits.  These,  however,  met  the 
necessities  of  the  case  onlv  in  a  vciy  partial  manner.  The  series  of 
monographs  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  exhibits  and  the  special 
pamphlets  rarely  gave  the  information  desired. 

To  give  to  an  exhibit  in  social  economy  the  highest  value  it  should 
be  obligatory  upon  each  exhibitor  to  prepare  a  printed  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  account  of  the  history,  organization,  and  work  of  the 
institution  described  and  an  interpretation  of  the  material  exhibited. 
These  printed  statements  might  be  one  page  or  a  hundred  pages. 
Each  exhibit  should  be  numbered  and  a  corresponding  number  given 
in  printed  statements.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  required  that  these 
latter  should  be  on  sheets  of  a  certain  size.  It  can  easil}^  be  seen  that 
if  the  foregoing  suggestions  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  possible  to 
assemble  these  statements  into  volumes  which  Avould  embod}"  a  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  and  comprise  a  survey  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  requirement  would  prevent  many  institu¬ 
tions  from  exhibiting,  as  they  would  be  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
expense  of  printing  the  statements.  But  it  can  be  safely  inferred  that 
if  an  institution  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  as  much 
as  a  single  sheet  descriptive  of  its  work,  there  would  be  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  its  work  was  of  much  importance. 

This  brings  to  us  the  third  point  to  be  criticised,  namel}^,  that  too 
great  an  effort  was  made  to  show  a  large  number  of  exhibits.  This 
criticism,  I  think,  apydies  especially  to  the  French  and  American  exhib¬ 
its.  It  certainl}^  does  to  that  class  of  exhibits  for  the  collection  of 
which  the  present  wilter  was  responsible.  In  the  case  of  a  great  maii}^ 
institutions  the  exhibit  of  one  simph"  duplicated  that  of  the  others,  and 
among  the  large  numlier  shown  it  was  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  deter- 
mine  which  was  the  more  important.  Bettor  results  would  have  been 
accomplished  had  attention  been  concentrated  only  upon  the  really 
important  institutions.  Above  all,  eveiy  effort  should  have  been  made 
to  secure  exhibits  from  central  organizations  and  associations,  the  work 
of  which  was  representative  of  all  the  institutions  in  their  particular 
lields.  By  thus  concentrating  efforts  toward  obtaining  fewer  and  more 
valuable  exhibits,  a  better  utilization  of  the  space  could  have  been 
made,  the  examination  of  the  exhibits  would  have  been  facilitated,  and 
the  visitor  would  have  known  that  nothing  was  shown  which  did  not 
merit  attention. 
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Finally,  a  word  should  lu^said  with  r(‘^»-ai(l  to(H*onomi<*  inono^^rai)hs, 
to  which  ridVivncc  has  more  than  once  Ixum  made.  'I'he  j)i'(‘|)aration 
of  these  studi(‘s  hy  several  of  the  nations  was  one  of  the  most  valuahh* 
features  of  the  exhibit.  4'lu*y  furnished  a  ^^(meral  vi(‘w  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  mov(‘ments  and  of  the  ridations  of  the  ditl'eiHMit  class(‘s  of 
institutions  to  one  another,  which  the  sp(H-ial  pamphh'ts  accompanyinjr 
the  particular  exhibits  could  not  possibly  do.  Fsjxadally  valuabh'  was 
the  (lerman  ])ractice  of  ^^'•ivint^  a  short  biblioirniphy  of  tin'  sources  of 
information  concerning'  each  class  of  institutions  and  of  coll(‘ctin<^ 
these  documents  in  a  library  as  a  part  of  its  exhibit  j)ei’iod.  The  s(‘cur- 
ino^  of  such  studies  should  therefore  be  one  of  the  jiims  of  all  future 
expositions  or,  in  addition,  the  elfort  should  be  made  to  have  tlnmi  as 
far  as  j)ossible  ])repared  in  accordance  Avith  some  general  scheme. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  the  experience  to  be  gained  from  the  exhibit 
of  social  econoiii}'  just  closed  is  that  jn  the  future  every  etloi’t  should 
be  made:  (1)  4\)  secure  greater  completeness  in  the  exhibits;  (2)  to 
have  these  exhibits  relate  to  the  more  important  work  I'ather  than  to 
a  laro*e  number  of  institutions;  (8)  to  make  sure  that  the  exhibits  are 
in  all  cases  accompanied  by  printed  matter  on  sheets  of  a  uniform  size 
to  explain  and  interpret  the  exhibit;  (4)  to  secure  fi'om  each  natioii  a 
volume  describing  generally  its  economic  and  social  institutions  and 
movements.  These  recommendations  may  not  in  all  cases  be  ])ractica- 
ble,  but  they  at  least  indicate  the  goal  that  should  be  sought. 

HY(JIENE  EXlIiniT. 

[Class  111.] 

The  hygiene  exhibit  Avas  installed  in  the  Avestern  gallery  of  the 
agricultural  building  in  the  s])ace  allotted  to  Classes  1  11  and  11:^.  The 
space  devoted  to  hygiene  Avas  576  square  feet.  The  greater  ])art  of 
this  AA'as  occupied  by  a  collectiA'e  exhibit  on  hygiene  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  public  health  in  the  Ignited  States,  Avhich  Avas  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  i\Iass.,  Avho  Avas 
appointed  special  agent  for  this  department.  The  exhibit  occupied 
ten  units  of  installation  and  jAi'esented  in  a  compact  form  the  most 
com])rehensive  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  Avork  of  the  State  and 
municipal  boards  of  health  in  the  United  States  that  has  oA^er  been  col¬ 
lected.  It  included  the  folloAving  material: 

First.  On  the  partitions  outside  the  space  Avere  six  large  maps,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  following  subjects:  (1)  The  per  capita  expenditure  of 
State  boards  of  health  in  the  United  States  for  sanitary  purposes; 
(•i)  percentages  of  the  population  living  in  cities  and  towns  furnished 
Avith  public  Avater  supplies  in  1860,  b}'  States;  (8)  percentage  of  the 
])opulation  living  in  cities  and  toAvns  furnished  Avith  public  Avater  sup¬ 
plies  (1896-07),  by  States;  (4)  percentage  of  the  population  living  in 
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sewered  towns  (1890-97),  by  States;  (5)  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
ph3^sician  (1898),  l)y  States;  ((>)  registration  of  physicians. 

Second.  In  the  interior  space  were  nine  groups  of  cards  set  in  frames, 
illustrating  the  following  topics:  (1)  The  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  shown  by  means  of  maps  furnished  by  the  Census 
Office;  (:2)  the  vital  statistics  of  certain  States  and  cities,  presented 
mostl}^  in  colored  diagrams;  (3)  photographs,  charts,  maps,  and  cuts, 
illustrating  the  work  of  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  the  sub¬ 
jects  being  lalioratories  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  work  in  the 
examination  of  water,  food,  and  infectious  disease  products,  isolation 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  sewage  disposal  works,  etc.;  (4)  hos¬ 
pitals,  homes,  and  sanitariums  for  consumptives;  (5)  crematories;  (6) 
establishments  for  the  production  of  vaccine  material  and  antitoxin. 

On  the  shelves  below  the  wing  frames  was  displayed  a  collection  of 
the  reports  of  the  national  and  State  boards  of  health,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Climatological  Association, 
the  health  reports  of  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
reports  of  the  Census  Office  relating  to  vital  statistics  and  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  relative  to  food  products  and  the  diseases  of 
animals,  copies  of  recent  issues  of  sanitaiy  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  registration  reports  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  from  some  of  the  older  States. 

One  large  album  (22  by  28  inches)  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  work 
of  certain  municipal  sanitary  authorities  and  contained  photograplis 
illustrating  municipal  laboratories,  public  baths,  street  cleaning,  quar¬ 
antine,  and  other  local  sanitary  work. 

Another  album  contained  photographs  illustrating  the  free  public 
rain  baths  of  New  York  City. 

Six  folio  scrapbooks  were  filled  with  the  circulars  of  State  and 
municipal  health  boards  relative  to  the  sanitary  work  of  such  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  nuisances,  the  inspection  of  food,  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality,  the  inspection  of  schools,  etc. 

One  of  the  glass  show  cases  contained  specimens  of  the  appliances 
which  are  emplo3^ed  by  the  State  and  local  boards  of  health  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  physicians  and  health  officers  to  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  infectious  diseases  more  conclusive!}^  than  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  clinical  methods.  This  is  now  accomplished  by  distribu¬ 
ting  such  appliances  at  certain  designated  places  in  cities  and  towns, 
where  they  can  be  easily  obtained  by  physicians  at  short  notice. 

Another  glass  case  was  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  producers  of  anti¬ 
toxins  and  the  different  preparations  of  vaccine  lymph  employed  for 
vaccination. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit  Dr.  Abbott  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Stiite  and  city  boai;ds  of  health  in  circulars  sent  out  during  the 
summer  of  1899.  11  is  responses  were  very  satisfactory  and  a  large 
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and  valiia))l('  collc'clioii  of  roports,  adininistrativp  blanks,  and  statistics 
was  obtaiiu'd.  The  compilation  of  tin'  jif(‘ncral  statistics,  however,  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  in  appreciation  of  the  sci(*ntific 
nature  of  the  dis])lay  the  international  jury  awarded  to  him  a  j^old 
medal. 

The  oidy  other  exhibit  in  the  hy<,dene  section  was  a  model  bath  room, 
erect('d  by  thed.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  (\)mj)any.  New  York  City.  This 
was  instalh'd  in  a  I’oom  12  f('et  s(piare,  adjoining  the  collective*  (*xhibit 
of  hv^'iene.  The  interior  of  the  bath  room  was  of  ornamental  tih*  and 
the  tubs  and  other  accessories  were  of  the  finest  ])orcelain  and  nicke*! 
])late.  Water  and  electrical  connections  were  brought  into  the*  room. 
This  exhibit  was  easily  the  most  artistic  and  Ix'autiful  in  the  Ijyj^iene 
section,  and  it  attracted  much  attention  and  admiration  from  the  Expo¬ 
sition  visitors. 

PURLK^  CHARITIES. 

CAUK  OF  DKSTITCTE,  XECILECTEI),  AM)  DELIXCirKXT  CHILDKEX  IX  THE  UXITEI)  STATES 
DCRIXO  THE  XIXETEEXTH  CEXTURY. 

[Class  112.] 

The  object  of  this  exhibit  was  to  trace  the  development  during  the 
centurv  of  societies  and  institutions,  both  those  of .  a  governmental 
character  and  tliose  organized  b}'  private  benevolence,  for  the  care  of 
the  destitute,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children.  In  order  to  secure 
exhibits  from  typical  institutions  representing  each  of  the  different 
de]mrtments  of  the  subject,  a  list  of  such  institutions  was  prepared 
and  a  special  effort  made  to  induce  each  one  to  participate  in  the 
Exposition.  A  schedule  Avas  sent  to  each  institution  as  a  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  the  material,  Avhich  in  a  general  Avay  outlined  the 
plan,  as  folloAvs: 

(1)  A  set  of  bound  volumes  of  its  report  and  other  publications  from 
its  organization  to  the  present,  together  with  copies  of  all  blank  forms, 
circulars,  and  other  printed  material  used  in  the  work  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  (2)  A  set  of  photographs  of  the  various  buildings  occupied 
from  its  organization  to  the  present,  showing  both  exterior  and  interior 
views,  Avith  a  complete  set  of  illustrations  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution  as  at  present  organized.  (8)  Charts  shoAving  the 
census  of  the  institution  each  3T'ar  since  its  organization  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  received  each  3’ear,  classified  as  to  age  and  as  to  Avhether 
both  or  one,  or  neither  of  the  parents  AAere  living  Avhen  the  child  Avas 
admitted;  also  a  chart  shoAving  the  number  of  children  discharged 
each  year  and  to  Avhom  discharged.  (4)  Charts  shoAving  the  receijits 
of  the  institution  each  year,  classified;  also  a  classified  statement  of 
expenditures  and  a  statement  of  the  present  A  alue  of  the  propert}" 
of  the  institution.  (5)  Detailed  statements  of  the  historv  of  two  or 
more  inmates  of  the  institution. 

In  the  case  of  societies  engaged  in  placing  out  children,  the  reipiest 
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was  for  such  of  the  above  material  as  was  available,  and  in  addition  the 
followino*:  (1)  Charts  showing*  the  sources  from  which  the  children 
were  received  and  the  a^es  of  the  children;  (2)  charts  showing  the 
occupations  followed  ])y  children  after  reaching  full  age;  (3)  photo¬ 
graphs  of  typical  homes  in  which  children  had  been  placed;  (4)  maps 
showing  localities  in  which  children  were  placed;  (5)  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  illustrative  cases. 

Institutions  were  also  asked  to  send  exhibits  of  their  industrial 
departments. 

The  responses  were  veiy  satisfactory  and  a  number  of  institutions 
expended  considerable  sums  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  preparation 
of  exhibits  on  the  specified  plans.  • 

Among  the  orphan  asylums  which  made  creditable  displays  were  the 
New  York  Asylum  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  of  New 
York,  two  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  country;  the  St.  Francis 
Industrial  School,  Eddington,  Pa.;  the  Jewish  Orphan  Home,  of  New 
Orleans;  the  Rose  Orphan’s  Home,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Infant  Asylum. 

Of  the  agencies  for  placing  out  children,  the  children’s  aid  societies 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  agency  for  providing 
situations  for  mothers  with  infants,  maintained  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  sent  full  exhibits. 

The  public  institutions  for  the  care  of  destitute  children  which  sent 
exhibits  were  the  State  public  schools  for  dependent  children  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Wpical  county  children’s  homes 
of  Ohio  and  Connecticut. 

The  system  of  placing  children  directly  in  families,  paving  a  stated 
allowance  for  their  board,  and  subsequently  placing  them  in  families 
without  board,  as  carried  on  by  the  State  of  Alassachusetts  and  also 
by  the  city  of  Boston,  was  fully  exhibited. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum, 
and  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  institutions  established  by  private 
benevolence  and  now  supported  by  city  funds,  also  prepared  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  exhibits. 

The  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelt}^  to  Children,  of  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  sent  veiy  interesting  exhibits  of  their  work. 

Among  reformatories  for  boys  the  leading  exhibitors  were  the 
Lyman  School  for  Bovs,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  House  of  Refuge, 
(jlenn  Mills,  Pa.;  the  State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  the  Missouri 
Reform  School,  Booneville,  Mo. 

The  exhibit  of  hospitals,  charities,  and  the  care  of  destitute,  neg¬ 
lected,  and  deliiupient  children  was  principally  collected  by  Special 
Agents  Homer  Folks  and  Edwai*d  T.  Devine,  of  New  York  CiW.  It 
was  found  during  the  summer  of  11)00  that  the  funds  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  this  department  precluded  anything  but  a  meager  exhibit  in 
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class  112.  'rhroii^li  tlu*  action  of  tla^  (’liarititvs  Review  ol  New  ^  ork 
City  and  the  infliienee  of  William  R.  Stewart,  president  of  tin;  State 
hoard  of  charities,  and  Mr.  Robert  ^\^  de  Forest,  a  si)eeial  fund  was 
raised  hy  sid)serii)tion,  which  enabled  tlui  spi'cial  a^tmts  al)ov(‘  men¬ 
tioned  to  or«,uinize  a  creditable  disj)lay,  althou<(h  the  time  was  very 
short.  The  fund  was  not  subscrilu'd  until  October  and  the.  (‘xhibits 
were  i-eipiin'd  to  be  ready  on  February  1.  Cnder  these  disadvantaj,^es 
the  woi‘k  p(‘rformed  by  Messrs.  P\)lks  and  Di'vim*,  as  well  as  liy  Mr. 
McCJarr  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  was  especially  cred¬ 
itable.  The  contributors  to  the  si)ecial  fund  and  the  amounts  ^iven 
by  each  were  as  follows: 


D.O.Mills .  $1(K) 

Set li  Low .  HK) 

K.  W.  (le  Forest .  100 

Anson  IL  Flower .  100 

John  Notnian .  100 

JiU’oh  Schiff .  50 

Janies  Loci) .  25 

C.  11.  De  Silver . 50 

Adrian  Iselin .  100 

William  R.  Stewart .  100 

Alfred  T.  White .  100 

Aiijrust  Belmont .  100 

M.J.  Isaacs .  25 

W.  B.  Schermerhorn. . .  100 

R.  Fulton  Ciittiii'? .  100 

W.  K.  Dodge .  100 

F.  W.  Vanderbilt .  100 

Thomas  Miilrv .  25 

W.  A.  Wardwell . 50 

(leorge  L.  Peabody . 100 

I. Seligman .  100 

New  York  Catholic  Protei'tory  (board  of  trustees) .  210 

J. J.  Rodrigue .  10 


Total .  1 , 045  . 


The  entire  countiy,  as  Avell  as  tlie  United  States  Cummi.ssion,  is 
under  obliu-ations  to  these  g^entlemen  for  their  pulilic  spirit,  wliich 
enabled  the  United  States  to  present  at  the  Exposition  a  resume  of 
the  excellent  work  done  in  its  various  iristitutions  for  the  care  of  the 
helpless  and  the  defective. 

CAKE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

[Cla.ss  112.] 

In  October,  1800,  Mr.  T.  E.  McGarr,  of  the  New  York  State  lunacy 
commission,  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  department  of  social 
economy  to  prepare  an  exhibit  showing  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  hundred  years  i?i  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  idiotic,  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  institutions  for  their  custody,  to  lie  illustrated  by  graphic 
charts,  models,  statistics,  photographs,  engravings,  etc. 
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Corre.spondencc  wus  ut  once  opened  with  State  ))oai’d8  and  com- 
inis.sionei*s  in  control  of  charities  in  the  different  States,  and  after 
some  five  months  Mr.  McGarr  was  able  to  forward  directly  to  the 
United  States  Commission  in  Paris  statistics,  graphic  charts,  etc., 
showing  earliest  established  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  United 
States,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  each  institution,  the  cost  of  buildings 
and  eipiipment  to  date,  the  capacity  of  each  l)uilding,  the  class  and 
numl)er  of  patients  [iccommodated,  and  the  annual  per  capita  charged 
for  maintenance. 

These  returns,  collected  from  very  wideh^  separated  sections  and 
from  nearly  every  representative  institution,  made  it  possible  to  show 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  charitable  system  under  State 
control. 

Tlie  photographs  received  from  commissions,  boards  of  charities, 
superintendents,  and  others  in  charge  of  institutions  of  this  class 
formed  one  of  the  ffnest  collections,  showing  ])oth  interior  and  exterior 
views  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  that  has  ever  been  made.  The}^  afforded 
in  themselves  an  excellent  representation  of  the  evolution  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  caring  for  the  defective  classes  in  the  United  States  since  1800. 
In  this  connection  photographs  were  presented  showing  apparatus  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy  and  until  within  the  last  forty  years 
for  controlling  and  restraining  violent  and  maniacal  patients,  such  as 
the  covered  crib  bed,  the  muffs,  the  strong  canvas  camisoles  or  sleeve¬ 
less  jackets,  the  manacles,  foot  irons,  chains,  etc.  Photographs  rep¬ 
resenting  the  violent  wards  of  institutions  for  the  insane  at  the  close 
of  the  century  failed  to  disclose  any  of  these  instruments,  but  in  their 
stead  were  shown  sunlit  wards,  walls  decorated  with  cheerful  colors, 
an  amplitude  of  pictures,  singing  birds,  musical  instruments,  etc. 
Insane  patients  were  shown,  the  more  violent  apparently  running  to 
and  fro,  gesticulating,  etc.,  to  their  hearts’  content,  but  not  attacking 
their  attendants  or  making  attempts  upon  their  own  lives. 

Not  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  the  exhibits  under  these  heads 
submitted  b}^  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  California,  and 
New  York  might  l)e  mentioned  as  representing  institutions  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  modern  ecpiipment. 

An ,  interesting  series  of  photographs  was  that  showing  outdoor 
entertainments  for  the  New  York  City  patients  on  AVards  Island, 
where  claml)akes,  picnics,  and  games  of  skill,  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and 
crocpict,  were  all  shown  in  active  operation.  The  weekl}^  dances  and 
other  methods  of  diversion  were  also  pictured. 

In  the  statistics  presented,  the  ligures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
recovery  rate  and  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate,  due  to  more  enlight¬ 
ened  treatment,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  the  dis¬ 
proportion  of  foreign-born  insane  in  the  Coast  States,  and  the  signiff- 
cant  increase  in  the  fatal  forms  of  mental  maladies  were  of  most 
interest. 


INTKKNATinNAIi  UNIVKUSAL  KXi'OSlTloN  A  I’  TAKIS. 

III  roiiiKH'tioii  with  llie  Now  York  oxliihit,  ji  uni(jiu‘  n‘|)ri‘s(‘iitjiti()n 
was  that  of  tlu'  patholojifical  (lopartinciit  of  tin*  Stati*  hospital,  with  its 
tiiu‘lv  i*(|ui|)p(*(l  lalioratorv,  iiitlu^  city  of  N(*w  ^  ork,  wh(*i’(‘  tor  many 
years  [last  i‘xp(*rinu‘Mts  un(h*r  the  o^iiidanco  and  conti'ol  of  skilhsl  sci¬ 
entists  have  luam  activtdy  carri(‘d  on  to  (hdcMinim*  as  far  as  possible 
c;ins(*s  of  insanity  and  to  coinhat  the  iava<^es  of  this  and  other  disor- 
ders  of  the  nervous  system.  In  connection  with  thes(‘  photoj^iaphs 
W(‘r(*  snhmitted  i'(*ports  of  the  inst itiition  (hdailin^  soim*  of  tlnmnost 
int(*restino*  (‘xperiments  with  cast's  of  simstroki*,  donhhi  conscionsm'ss, 
epih'psy,  and  othi'r  diseast's  of  the  brain  and  m'rvoiis  system. 

'Fhe  work  done  by  Mr.  Mc(iarr  was  necessarily  crowdt'd  into  the  five 
months  snbseiiuent  to  the  raising*  of  the  special  fund,  and  was  all  the 
more  creditable  for  that  reason.  ()win<»-  to  his  ollicial  jiosition  and 
wide  cirtde  of  actpiaintance,  he  was  able  to  collect  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  exhibit. 

THE  NEtUlO  EXHIBIT. 

NoVEMPEll  1  1,  IhOO. 

Sir:  Piii-snant  to  instructions  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  covering  the  negro  exhibit:  On  November  15,  l.Shb,  I 
received  my  commission  as  special  agent  in  the  de])artment  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  economy  to  take  up  the  work  of  compiling  data  and 
collecting  material  for  an  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  the  American 
negroes  in  education  and  industiT.  Five  months  only  remained  lu'fore 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition  and  all  material  was  expected  to  lie 
ready  for  shipment  by  January  1,  l‘dOO.  The  shortness  of  the  time 
neci'ssitated  a  very  comprehensive  scheme,  and  hence  it  was  determined 
to  take  an  arbitrary  method  of  collecting  the  material,  by  choosing  in 
advance  what  was  wanted  and  asking  this  material  from  sources  where 
we  could  rely  upon  getting  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Six  institutions 
were  asked  to  contribute  the  education  features  and  the  other  mate¬ 
rial  was  solicited  in  like  manner.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  no  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  of  this  method  of  collecting  the  exhibit,  though 
itditfered  from  the  usual  method  of  inviting  everybody  interested  in 
the  subject  to  contriliute  material. 

It  was  decided  in  advance  to  try  to  show  ten  things  concerning  the 
negroes  in  America  since  their  emancipation:  (1)  Something  of  the 
negro’s  history;  (2)  education  of  the  race;  (8)  ell'ects  of  education  upon 
illiteracy;  (4)  etl'ects  of  education  upon  occupation;  (5)  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation  uj)on  i)roperty;  (6)  the  negro’s  mental  development  as  shown 
by  the  books,  high  class  painjihlets,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals 
written  or  edited  by  members  of  the  race;  (T)  his  mechanical  genius 
as  shown  by  patents  granted  to  American  negroes;  (8)  business  and 
industrial  development  in  general;  (9)  what  the  negro  is  doing  for 
himself  through  his  own  separate  church  organizations,  particularly 
in  the  work  of  education;  (lo)  a  general  sociological  study  of  the 
racial  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
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The  following-  entries  from  the  offieial  catalogiie  give  the  names  of 
exhil)itors,  special  agents,  and  material: 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  (ui. :  Statistical  charts  showing  development  of  negroes 
in  America. 

Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  Concord,  N.  C. :  Photograph  of  cotton  mill  owned 
and  operated  by  negroes. 

Colored  American,  Washington,  I).  C. :  Bound  volume  of  negro  newspapers. 

Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Collective  exhibit,  results  of  social  study  of  the 
negro  in  Georgia. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Written  work  by  negro  jmpils. 

Fleetwood,  C.  E.,  War  Dei)artment,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Charts  showing  i)hotographs 
and  otlicial  records  of  negro  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  medals  of  honor. 

Haines  Industrial  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga. :  Sewing  work  by  negro  pupils. 

Ham])ton  Normal  and  Agric-ultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. :  Photographs  of  pupils’ 
work  in  classes,  shops,  and  agriculture.  Model  bank. 

Harper,  Robert  H.,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Collective  exhibit  showing  homes,  business  enter¬ 
prises.  etc.,  of  the  negroes  of  Chicago. 

Hilyer,  Andfew  F.,  AVashington,  I).  C. :  Collective  exhibit  of  negroes  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  factories,  and  allied  occupations. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  I).  (1:  Charts  and  photogra])hs  showing  profes¬ 
sional  education  among  negroes. 

Lee,  Bishop  B.  F.,  Wilberforce,  Ohio:  Cdiarts  and  jihotographs  of  negro  self-develoj)- 
nient  in  church  and  school. 

Murray,  Daniel,  Li))rary  of  Congre.ss,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Books  and  musical  compo¬ 
sitions  by  negro  authors. 

Niell,  Janies  P.,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Chart  of  jihotographs  and  percentages  of  negroes 
in  civil  service. 

Patent  Office,  'Washington,  D.  C. :  I’atents  issued  to  negroes. 

Roger  Williams  Uni vensity,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Photographs  and  catalogue. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. :  Photographs  and  catalogues. 

Tu.skegee  Normal  and  Indu.strial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.:  Shop  work,  agricultural 
products,  and  photographs  of  negro  puiiils. 

AVashington  Public  Schools,  AVashington,  D.  C. :  Miniature  models  from  negro  life. 
Miniature  model  cotton  press. 

Almost  the  fir.st  object  seen  in  the  United  States  negro  exhibit,  with 
figure  and  arms  in  the  attitude  of  speaking-,  was  the  statuette  of  the 
famous  neg-ro  scholar  and  orator,  Frederick  Douglas.  This  statuette 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  original,  which  stands  in  the  principal  square 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  executed  by  the  same  .sculptor,  Mr. 
Stanley  W.  Edwards.  Adjoining  was  a  case  which  held  15  wing 
frames  and,  altogether,  33  charts,  28  inches  high  and  22  inches  wide. 
In  this  case  were  photographs  of  several  educational  institutions,  viz: 
Fisk  University,  Howard  University,  Roger  Williams  UniversiUb 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Berea  Col¬ 
lege,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  Clahin  UniversitA^  These  photographs 
showed  buildings,  gi-ounds,  and  classes  at  various  kinds  of  work,  and 
mi.scellaneous  views  of  school  life.  Upon  the  top  of  this  case  rested 
four  beautiful  bound  volumes  containing  the  official  patent  sheets 
issued  to  nearly  400  negro  patentees.  In  case  No.  2  were  shown  the 
teachei‘s,  two  kindergarten  classes,  and  two  other  classes  of  the  Haines 
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Nonnul  jmd  Industrial  Instituti',  Au<^usta,  (la.  This  r(‘pr(*s(‘nt(‘d  a  dis- 
tiiiftivi^  work  l>y  coloiH'd  woiikmi,  Miss  Lucy  Lancy  Ixdnj^  tlic  foun¬ 
der  and  present  principal.  win^  frames  in  this  case  contaiin'd  kin¬ 

dergarten  work,  and  si‘win<f  and  dressmakint^  sani|)les.  ddnu-e  were 
also  photojifraphs  o^’  many  ne^ro  houses,  such  as  those  of  Hishops 
(iaines,  llolsey,  and 'ruriu'r;  Messi-s.  , Snell  and  Nash,  of  Atlanta,  ( Ja. ; 
Messrs.  Murray,  McKiidt'v,  and  Dr.  (irimkc',  and  a  stre(‘t  view  in 
Kleventh  street,  Mhishinc-ton,  D.  (\,  showin^^  a  solid  block  of  fine 
houses  occiH)ied  hy  lu't^i-oes. 

It  was  as  late  as  Decemher  28,  ISihf,  that  Professor  Du  Hois  con¬ 
cluded  to  undei’take  the  special  investigation  of  (reor<^ia,  which  he  had 
been  recpiested  to  make.  The  State  of  (Jeor^ia  was  chosen  because  it 
has  the  largest  net>ro  ])oi)ulation  and  l)ecause  it  is  a  leader  in  Soutliern 
sentiment.  The  second  choice  would  have  been  Vii-oinia,  and  the 
third  South  Carolina.  Ib'ofessor  Du  Hois  outlined  his  plan  and  esti¬ 
mated  his  ex])onseat  ^£>2,500.  This  amount  was  appropriated  by  Com- 
missioner-fieneral  Peck,  and  he  be<»an  his  task.  Ten  oi’  a  dozen  clerks 
were  employed  and  the  oreat  machineiy  of  a  special  census  was  set  to 
work.  In  the  exhibit  case  relating  to  Georgia  wer(i  81  charts,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1,  in  front,  showed  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres, 
and  the  distribution  of  Africans  and  their  descendants  in  jill  parts  of 
the  world.  Nos.  2  and  3  showed  the  States  according  to  their  negro 
population,  Georgia  heading  the  list  with  858,815.  No.  4  showed  the 
growth  of  the  negro  population  of  Georgia  as  follows: 


1790 .  29,662 

1800 .  60,423 

1810 .  107.019 

1820 .  151,417 

1830 .  220,017 

1840 .  283,697 


1850 .  384,616 

1860 .  465,698 

1870 .  545,142 

1880 .  725,133 

1890 .  858,815 


Nos.  5  and  (>  showed  the  negro  ])0{)ulation  of  Georgia  by  counties  in 
1870,  1880,  and  1800,  also  the  movement  of  the  negro  population.  No. 
7  illustrated  the  migration  from  Georgia  to  other  States,  showing  the 
actual  number  of  negroes  born  in  Georgia  who  are  resident  in  other 
States  and  Territories,  also  of  those  resident  in  Georgia  who  were 
born  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  Of  the  negroes  born 
in  Georgia  811,551  are  living  in  other  States,  whereas  only  48,200 
born  in  other  States  are  living  in  Georgia.  Chart  No.  8  showed 
that,  notwithstanding  this  migration  from  Georgia  in  1800  the  negroes 
constituted  87  per  cent  of  a  total  population  of  1(32,086;  in  1830, 
43.5  jK'i*  cent  of  a  total  population  of  516,823;  in  I860,  44  per  cent 
of  a  total  population  of  1,057,286,  and  in  1890,  46.7  per  cent  of 
the  tobil  of  1,887,858,  which  shows  the  comjmrative  increase  of 
whites  and  negroes  in  Georgia.  No.  P)  gave  the  age  distribution 
as  compared  with  France.  No.  11  gave  the  conjugal  condition  as 
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Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Auo-usta,  (ia.  This  represented  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  work  hy  colored  women,  Miss  Lucy  Laney  ])ein^  the  foun¬ 
der  and  ])resent  })rincipal.  The  wing’  frames  in  this  case  contained  kin- 
dero*arten  work,  and  sewing  and  dressmaking  samples.  There  were 
also  photographs  of  many  negro  houses,  such  as  those  of  Bishops 
(Taines,  Ilolsey,  and  Turner;  Messrs,  ^nell  and  Nash,  of  Atlanta,  (Li. ; 
IVIessrs.  Murray,  McKinley,  and  I)i-.  Orimke,  and  a  street  view  in 
Eleventh  street,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  showing  a  solid  block  of  fine 
houses  occupied  ])y  negroes. 

It  was  as  late  as  Decem})er  28,  1899,  that  Professor  Du  Bois  con¬ 
cluded  to  undertake  the  special  investigation  of  Georgia,  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  make.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  chosen  because  it 
has  the  largest  negro  population  and  because  it  is  a  leader  in  Southern 
sentiment.  The  second  choice  would  have  been  Virginia,  and  the 
third  South  Carolina.  Professor  Du  Bois  outlined  his  plan  and  esti¬ 
mated  his  expense  at  |2,500.  This  amount  was  appropriated  l)y  Com¬ 
missioner-General  Peck,  and  he  began  his  task.  Ten  or  a  dozen  clerks 
were  employed  and  the  great  machinery  of  a  special  census  was  set  to 
work.  In  the  exhibit  case  relating  to  Georgia  were  31  charts,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1,  in  front,  showed  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres, 
and  the  distribution  of  Africans  and  their  descendants  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Nos.  2  and  3  showed  the  States  according  to  their  negro 
population,  Georgia  heading  the  list  with  858,815.  No.  4  showed  the 
growth  of  the  negro  population  of  Georgia  as  follows: 


1790 .  29,  662 

1800 . . .  60,  423 

1810 .  107.019 

1820 .  151,417 

1830 .  220,017 

1840 . 283,697 


1850 .  .384,616 

1860 .  465,698 

1870 .  545,142 

1880 .  72-5,133 

1890 .  858,815 


Nos.  5  and  0  showed  the  negro  population  of  Georgia  by  counties  in 
1870,  1880,  and  1890,  also  the  movement  of  the  negro  population.  No. 
7  illustrated  the  migration  from  Georgia  to  other  States,  showing  the 
actual  number  of  negroes  born  in  Georgia  who  are  resident  in  other 
States  and  Territories,  also  of  those  resident  in  Georgia  who  were 
born  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  Of  the  negroes  born 
in  Georgia  89,551  are  living  in  other  States,  whereas  only  43,200 
born  in  other  States  are  living  in  Georgia.  Chart  No.  8  showed 
that,  notwithstanding  this  migration  from  Georgia  in  1800  the  negroes 
constituted  37  per  cent  of  a  total  population  of  162,686;  in  1830, 
43.5  per  cent  of  a  total  population  of  516,823;  in  1860,  44  per  cent 
of  a  total  population  of  1,057,286,  and  in  1890,  46.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  1,837,353,  which  shows  the  comparative  increase  of 
whites  and  negroes  in  Georgia.  No.  10  gave  the  age  distribution 
as  compared  with  France.  No.  11  gave  the  conjugal  condition  as 
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compared  Avitli  Germany,  showing  the  total  num])er  married,  single, 
widowed,  and  divorced  at  different  ages.  Here  the  American  negro 
in  his  family  life  compares  favoral)ly  with  the  German,  who  has 
the  highest  perfection  in  home  life  of  all  nationalities.  Charts  Nos.  12 
to  19  took  lip  the  subjects  of  ciH  and  rural  population,  slaves,  and  per¬ 
centage  of  free  colored  people,  amalgamation,  illiteracy,  enrollment  in 
public  schools,  teachers,  schoolhouses,  and  students  in  special  courses. 
Nos.  20  to  31  showed  by  unique  designs  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
ert}"  owned  by  negroes,  assessed  for  ^13,447,423,  land  owned  to  the 
value  of  $4,230,120,  acres  to  the  amount  of  1,042,223  owned  in  1899, 
acres  in  each  county,  value  of  farm  tools,  horses  and  other  stock,  etc. 

In  the  adjoining  case  were  shown  150  photographs,  which  were 
among  the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Exposition.  Hampton 
Institute  sent  them  to  tell  the  stoiw  of  her  work,  and  they  served  the 
purpose  admiral)!}".  Case  No.  3  contained  another  set  of  charts  sent 
by  the  Atlanta  University.  These  charts  told  the  story  of  negro  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  whole  country,  much  as  the  charts  previously  described 
did  for  Georgia.  In  the  last  case  to  the  right  was  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  photographs,  charts,  etc.,  showing  medal-of-honor  men, 
factories  owned  or  operated  by  negroes,  other  factories  in  which  they 
have  employment,  as  well  as  stores,  shops,  places  of  business,  homes, 
churches,  and  organizations  owned  or  conducted  by  them.  In  this  last 
were  the  True  Reformers  of  Richmond  and  views  of  negro  soldiers. 
On  the  extending  shelf  were  accessible  a  series  of  bound  volumes  of 
written  work  by  pupils  of  Fisk  University.  The  volumes  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs.  On  the  shelves  underneath  were  over  200 
volumes  by  negro  authors.  The  total  number  of  books  and  special 
pamphlets  by  negroes  amounted  to  1,400  volumes  or  more. 

Just  above  the  exhibit  case  were  seventeen  swinging  cases,  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  shop  and  farm  work  from  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  This 
institute  believes  in  showing  the  practical  things  manufactured  b}"  its 
students  in  that  great  hive  of  industry.  It  followed  the  rule  in  this 
case,  and  by  a  careful  device  compressed  into  a  few  feet  the  evidence  of 
the  work  its  students  are  doing.  One-half  of  these  cases  to  the  right 
contained  beautifully  arranged  specimens  of  the  agricultural  work 
being  done.  Girls  were  seen  in  the  photogi*aphs  being  taught  open- 
air  work,  and  beside  the  picture  were  samples  of  the  products  they 
raise.  This  idea  was  exemplified  throughout  the  exhibit,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  viewed  these  cases  with  great  interest.  Just  above 
the  Tuskegee  exhibit  were  pictures  of  three  famous  negroes — the 
late  B.  K.  Bruce,  who  was  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi; 
Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  his  race  in 
America,  and  J.  W.  Lyons,  registrar  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
In  the  vestibule  was  a  long  case  of  Frencn  plate  glass,  containing  the 
nine  models  made  by  Professor  Hiinster  and  contributed  by  the  Wash- 
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ino-ton  ])ul)rK*  scliools.  These  models  illustnited  the  various  phases  of 
negro  life  through  which  the  Southern  slaves  have  passed  since  their 
emancipation,  and  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  advancement  made 
with  regard  to  domestic  and  educational  life  as  a  result  of  the  new¬ 
born  aspirations  of  the  race. 

Thomas  J.  Calloway, 

Sj)ecial  Agent. 

Ml-.  Howard  fl.  Rogers, 

Director  Department  of  Education  and  Social  Economy. 


disposition  of  exhibits. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  overtures  were  made  by  the  officials 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  for  the  return  of  the  Social  Econoiii}^ 
exhibit  complete  to  Buffalo.  The  offer  was  accepted  so  far  as  the 
material  was  controlled  by  the  United  States  Commission,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  it  was  so  controlled,  the  American  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  practicall}^  the  entire  exhibit  of  Group 
XVI  at  Buffalo  during  the  summer  of  1901. 


List  of  exhibitors  ond  exhibits,  Group  XVI,  social  economy,  hygiene,  and  charities,  'irith 

awards  received. 


CLASS  101.— APPRENTICESHIP— PROTECTION  OF  CHILD  LABOR. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

1 

Department  of  social  economy,  United  States  Commission. . 

2 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  and  publications. 

Labor  statistics,  bureau  of  State  of  Massachusetts . 

Charts  showing  changes  in  laws  in  relation  to  child  labor;  2 
charts  prepared  under  auspices  of  Massachusetts  board  of  Paris 
Exposition  managers. 

Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass . 

Gold  medal. 

4 

Catalogues,  photographs  of  buildings,  reports. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass . 

Do. 

Catalogues,  photographs  of  buildings,  5  cards. 

CLASS  102.— WAGES— INDUSTRIAL  REMUNERATION— PROFIT 

SHARING. 

1 

Department  of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission . 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  books,  and  pamphlets;  10  charts 
illustrating  wage  earnings,  strikes,  cooperative  societies,  etc.  (Col¬ 
lective  exhibit.) 

Gilman,  N.  B.,  Meadville,  Pa . 

Gold  medal. 

Monograph  on  cooperation  and  profit  .sharing;  1  volume.  (Divi¬ 
dends  of  labor. ) 

Willonghbv,  William  Franklin,  Washington,  1).  C . 

4 

Monograph  on  economic  institutions. 

.\merican  Bank  Reporter . 

1 

Two  volumes. 

CLASS  103.— LARGE  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OR  FOR  OBTAINING  CREDIT— TRADE  UNIONS. 


49  ii 
49  b 
49  c 
1 


Aluminium  World, 218  William  street, New  York  (collective  exhibit).. 
Publications,  1  volume. 

American  Bee  Journal,  18  Michigan  street,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 
Publications,  1  volume. 

American  Building  Association  News, New  York  (collective exhibit).. 
Reports  of  proceedings,  4  volumes. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Statistics,  reports,  publications,  1  volume. 


Grand  prize. 
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CLASS  103.— LARGE  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OR  FOR  OBTAINING  CREDIT— TRADE  UNIONS— Continued. 


No. 

2 

49  d 
49  e 
49  f 
49  g 
49  li 

49  i 


3 


49  j 

5 

6 

7 

49  k 
49  I 

8 

49  in 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
49  n 

24 

25 
20 
27 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


American  Invc.stments,202  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Publications,  1  volume. 

American  Newspaper  Reporter  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

American  Shipping  Blue  Book  (collective  exhibit)  ..r . 

Two  volumes. 

Alabama  Handbook  (collective  exhibit) . . . 

One  volume. 

American  Federationist  (collective  exhibit) . 

Three  volumes. 

American  Lumberman,  Manhattan  Building,  315  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago  (collective  exhibit). 

Publications,  4  volumes. 

American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (collective 
exhibit). 

Publications,  1  volume. 

Arizona  Lumber  and  Timber  Co.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz . 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Chicago . 

Publications,  1  volume  of  photographs  of  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions  along  line  of  railroads. 

Ayer,  N.  W. ,  &  Co.,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (collective 
exhibit). 

Newspaper  Directory,  2  volumes. 

j  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor,  Me . 

Pamphlets  and  photographs,  1  volume. 

I  Bank  commissioners.  New  Hampshire  board  of.  Concord,  N.  H . 

I  Reports,  9  volumes. 

1  Banking,  commissioner  of,  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports,  11  volumes. 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Bank  report  (California)  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Bank  commissioner  of  Maine . 

Nine  volumes. 

Boyd’s  directory  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Board  of  arbitration,  Connecticut  State,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Repo/ts,  statistics,  1  volume.  I 

Board  of  arbitration,  Illinois  State,  Springfield,  Ill . 

Reports,  statistics,  1  volume. 

Board  of  arbitration,  Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Reports,  statistics. 

Board  of  arbitration,  Massachusetts  State,  Boston,  Mass . 

'  Reports,  statistics,  4  volumes. 

I  Board  of  arbitration.  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Reports,  statistics.  l 

i  Board  of  arbitration,  Ohio  State,  Columbus,  Ohio . ' 

Reports,  statistics.  i 

!  Board  of  arbitration,  Wisconsin  State,  Madison,  Wis . ' 

Reports,  statistics,  2  volumes. 

I  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago . 

I  Reports,  14  volumes. 

I  Board  of  Trade,  Lynchburg,  Va . 

I  Pamphlets,  photographs,  2  cards. 

j  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa.  Fla . 

I  Photographs,  4  cards. 

j  Board  of  Trade,  Washington,  1).  C . 

One  volume. 

Director  of  the  Mint . 

!  One  volume. 

‘  Labor  statistics  of  Maine . 

Two  volumes. 

Bureau  of  labor  commissioner,  Kansas . 

One  volume. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Commissioner,  Washington . 

One  volume. 

'  Brown’s  gas  directory,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

!  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

I  Publication,  1  volume. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  California,  Sacramento,  Cal . 

I  Reports  of  proceedings,  5  volume.s. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Illinois  State  League,  Springfield,  Ill. . 
Documents,  9  volumes. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Indiana  State^League,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Documents,  etc.,  3  pamphlets. 


Honorable  mention. 


Honorable  mention. 
Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 


Silver  medal. 

Honorable  mention. 
Do. 
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CLASS  103.— LARGE  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRIPIS— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
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No. 


■28 


29 

30 

31 


32 


31 

35 

30 

37 


39 
49  0 

40 


49  p 


41 


42 

43 

44 
49  q 


45 


49  r 
49  s 
40 
49  t 
49  u 
49  V 

47 

48 

49  w 


50 

51 

52 


Name  and  description  of  exliibit. 


Award. 


Building  and  Loan  Association,  Louisiana  State  League,  Baton  Rouge, 


Honorable  mention. 


La. 


Documents,  etc. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  Metropolitan  League  of  NewYork,  N.  Y.  Do. 
Documents,  etc. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Massachusetts  State  League,  Boston,  Do. 


Mass. 

Dociiments,  etc. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Michigan  State  League,  Lansing, Mich. 
Documents,  etc. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Missouri  State  League,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Documents,  etc.,  3  volumes. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  National  League  of,Wa.shington,  D.C. 
Documents,  etc.,  2  volumes. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Wisconsin  State  League,  Madison,  Wis. 
Documents,  etc.,  3  volumes;  3  pamphlets. 

Building  and  Loan  Commission  of  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Reports,  1  volume. 

Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Commercial  Directory,  2  volumes. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  Nebraska . 

One  volume. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  Ohio . 

One  volume. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  Iowa . . . 

Three  pamphlets. 

Construction  News,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

California  Paris  Exposition  Commi.ssion,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Photographs,  8  cards;  1  portfolio  of  photographs  illustrating  in¬ 
dustries  in  California. 

Chicago  Dry-Goods  Reporter,  233  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago  (collective 
exhibit). 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Chicago  Record,  Chicago . 

Photographs  of  interior  of  printing  office,  2  cards;  9  framed  pic¬ 
tures;  1  portfolio. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  433  River  street,  Troy,  N.  Y . 

Photographs  of  collar  industry,  4  cards. 

Columbus  Face  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  sample  of  products;  2  cards. 

Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 

Publications. 

Confectioner’s  Journal,  209  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia  (collective 
exhibits 

Publication,!  volume. 

Chicago  Northwestern  Rwy . 

Six  volumes  of  photographs  of  industrial  scenes  on  line  of  rail¬ 
road;  2  large  framed  pictures;  set  of  lantern  slides;  15  charts  and 
1  portfolio. 

Wall  Paper  News  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

The  Upholsterer  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles . 

One  portfolio. 

China,  Glass,  and  Pottery  World  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

American  Sick  Journal  (collective  exhibit) . 

j  One  volume. 

I  Cutlery,  Upholstering,  and  Jobbing  Trade  (collective  exhibit) . 

'  One  volume. 

I  Davidson  Publishing  Co.,  401  Broadway,  New  Y"ork . . . 

Publications,  3  volumes. 

1  De  La  Mar  Mercur  Mines  Co.,  Mercur,  Utah . 

!  Photographs,  3  cards. 

i  Department  of  Social  Economy,  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
1  Exposition  (collective  exhibit). 

;  Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  books,  pamphlets,  publications 

representing  large  industries;  1  portfolio,  5  cards,  12  charts;  2 
portfolios,  7  volumes;  58  volumes  of  journals  of  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  some  particular  trade  or  bu.siness. 

Dockham,  C.  A.,  &  Co.,  131  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass . 

Directory,  Dockham’s  Textile  Manufacturer,  1  volume. 

Deering  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago . 

'  Photographs  of  industries. 

I  Dungan,  Hood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

1  Photographs,  1  portfolio. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


Honorable  mention. 
Grand  prize. 


Honorable  mention. 
Gold  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 
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CLASS  10:L— LARGE  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRl ES— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
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No. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


53 

54 

49  X 
49  y 

49  7. 

49  aa 
49  bb 

55 
5C. 

57 

49  cc 

49  dd 

49  ee 

58 

59 

60 

49  ff 
49  gg 

49  hh 
49  ii 
61 
6-2 

63 

64 

49  jj 

65 

66 

67 

68 

49  kk 

69 

70 

49  11 
49  mm 
49  nn 
49  oo 


Earl  &  Wilson,  Troy,  N.  Y . 

Photographs,  cull  and  collar  industry. 

Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  220  Broadway,  New  York . 

Publications,  5  volumes. 

Express  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publicatio’i,  1  volume. 

Factory  News,  Laycock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (col¬ 
lective  exhibit). 

One  volume. 

Farm  Machinery,  Midland  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis  (collective  ex¬ 
hibit). 

Three  volumes. 

Furniture  Commercial  Red  Book  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Farm  Implement  News,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 
Publications,  2  volumes 

Flickenger,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal . . 

Photographs  of  oranges  growing  and  other  industries,  6  cards. 

Fore.sters  of  America,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Reports,  etc.,  1  volume. 

Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va . 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Furniture  Worker,  126  Longworth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (collective 
exhibit). 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Glass  and  Pottery  World  Co.,  21  Quincy  street,  Chicago  (collective 
exhibit). 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Granite,  131  Devonshire  street, Boston,  Mass,  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  photographs,  1  volume. 

Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  one-half  portfolio. 

Hires  Turner  Glass  Co.,  626  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Photographs. 

Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  12  cards. 

Hotel  Monthly,  325  Dearborn  street,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  2  volumes. 

Hotel  Red  Book  and  Directory  Co.,  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Ncav  York 
(collective  exhibit). 

Directory,  1  volume. 

Hendrick’s  Architectural  Directory,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) _ 

One  volume. 

Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Howe  Addressing  Co.,  208  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Rookery,  Chicago . 

Photographs,  7  cards. 

Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Company,  26  Cortlandt  street.  New  York  City. 
Photographs,  5  cards. 

Inland  Printer  Co.,  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago . 

Publications,  photographs,  2  volumes. 

Iron  Trade  Review,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Jones,  Edward  D.,  Madison.  Wis . . . 

Monographs,  resources  and  industries;  the  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States. 

Link  Belt  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Photographs,  package  of  unmounted  photographs. 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Publications,  2  volumes. 

Locomotive  Fireman’s  Magazine,  Peoria,  Ill . 

Publications,  5  (2)  volumes. 

Iron  Moulders’  Journal  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Laird,  Norton  &  Co.,  Winona . 

Photographs,  27  cards  of  photographs  illustrating  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  upper  lake  region. 

^Moran  Brothers,  Seattle . 

Photographs. 

Lumber  (collective  exhibit) . . 

One  volume. 

Poole  Mining  Directory  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Lumber  Trade  Journal,  18  Broadway,  New  York  (collective  exhibit).. 
Publications,  2  volumes. 

Lyon,  Robert  P.,  416  Broadway,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) . 

Directory  Lyon  Reference  Book,  1  volume. 


Honorable  mention. 
Do. 


Bronze  medal. 


Honorable  mention. 


Do. 


Bronze  medal. 


Silver  medal. 


List 

CLASH 

No. 

71 

71 

49  pj) 

73 

49  (pi 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

49  rr 

49  S.S 

83 

84 

85 

86 

49  tt 

49  uu 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

49  vv 

92 

93 

49  XX 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
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)3.— LAIUiK  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— COOPERATIVK  ASSOCIATIONS  I'OR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OR  FOR  OBTAINING  CREDIT— TRADE  UNIONS— Continued. 


Name  and  deseription  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


Maeullar  Parker  Co.,  398-400  Washington  .street,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photograi)hs  of  clothing  manufacturing  workshops;  5  framed 
pictures. 

Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehou.se  Co.,  Lexington  avenue  and  Forty- 
seeond  street.  New  York  City. 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Manufacturer’s  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.  (colleetive  exhibit)  . 

Publication,!  volume. 

Merritt  and  Chapman  Derrick  and  Wrecking  Co.,  27  William  street. 
New  York  City. 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Meyer  Bros’,  druggist,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,!  volume. 

Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Co.,  Grandon,  Mo . 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

National  Laundry  Journal,  Dowst  Bros.,  Chicago . 

One  volume. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R  Co . 

1  portfolio  of  views  of  industries  along  line  of  railway. 

Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture . 

Two  volumes. 

Michigan  Horticultural  Society . 

Michigan  reports . 

Northwestern  Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Publications,  6  volumes. 

Ores  and  metals,  Denver,  Colo . . 

Publications,  1  volume,!  portfolio. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

General  exhibit,  32  cards;  11  bound  volumes  in  show  case;  1 
catalogue  case  (large);  1  portfolio. 

Post,  L.  D.,  108  Fulton  street.  New  York  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Power,  World  Building,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  2  volumes. 

U.  S.  Census  (mineral  industries)  .  . 

One  volume. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey . 

One  volume. 

Orange  Judd  Company,  Springfield,  Mar . 

Photographs. 

Maine  R.  R.  Commission . 

One  volume. 

Powers,  E.  L.,  Co.,  150  Nas.sau  street,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) _ 

Publications,  2  volumes. 

Railway  Age,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  2  volumes. 


Silver  medal. 


Silver  medal. 
Bronze  medal. 
Gold  medal. 


Remington  Standard  Typewriter,  New  York . . . 

Photographs,  15  cards. 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . . 

Photographs,  one-half  portfolio, 

Riley  Brothers,  16  Beekman  street.  New  Y"ork . 

Views  of  large  and  small  industries. 

Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  1  volume. 

Rutland  Railroad  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt . 

Publications,  1  album  of  views,  2  volumes. 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Directory  (collective  exhibit) . 

One  volume. 

Schieren,  Charles  A.,  &  Co.,  45-50  Ferry  street.  New  York  City . 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Sheffield  Car  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich . 

Photographs;  photographs  in  portfolio. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  17  Spruce  street,  New  Y"ork . 

Directory,  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  Annual,  1  volume. 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York . 

Photographs,  15  cards. 

Skinner,  Frank  W.,  100  William  street.  New  York . . 

Photographs  of  large  industrial  undertaking.s,  1  volume  of 
photographs  with  magnifying  glass;  package  of  photographs,  2 
framed  pictures. 

Southern  Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C . . 

Photographs,  publications,  1  portfolio. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  29  Broadway,  New  York . 

Photographs. 

Starch  room,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Publications  and  photographs,  1  volume. 

Steinmeyer,  William  &  Co.,  316-3‘2Q  Third  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Photographs,  2  cards.. 


Bronze  medal. 


Honorable  mention. 


Silver  medal. 


Honorable  mention. 
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List  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits,  Group  A"TT,  social  economy,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  103.— LARGE  OR  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OR  FOR  OBTAINING  CREDIT— TRADE  UNIONS— Continued. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

100 

Stone,  705  Pontiac  Building,  Chicago . 

Silver  medal. 

101 

Photographs,  2  jmrtfolios. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind . 

49  vv 

Photographs. 

Sugar  Beet,  idiiladelphia.  Pa.  (collective  exhibit) . 

49  z'A 

Publications,  1*  volume. 

Spice  Mill  (collective  exhibit) . 

49  aaa 

49  bbb 

Publications,  1  volume. 

Telephone  Magazine,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago  (collective  exhibit) . 
Publication,  2  volumes. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Tex.  (collective  exhibit) . 

49  ccc 

49  eee 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Textile  Publishing  Co.,  78-80  Walker  street.  New  York  City  (collective 
exhibit). 

Publication,  2  volumes. 

Thompson  Reporting  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  (collective  exhibit) . 

49  Iff 

49  ggg 

102 

Directory  of  piano  manufacturers,  2  volumes. 

Tin  and  Terne  and  the  Metal  World,  53  Ninth  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
(collective  exhibit). 

Publication,  2  volumes. 

Tobacco  Leaf  Publishing  Co.,  96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  (col¬ 
lective  exhibit). 

Publication,  1  volume. 

Trigg,  William  R.,  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va . 

103 

""""  Photographs,  6  cards. 

Triumph  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Honorable  mention. 

104 

Photographs,  5  cards. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt . 

Silver  medal. 

49  hhh 

49  iii 

105 

Photographs,  4  cards. 

Ware  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (collective  exhibit) . 

Publication,  Carriage  Monthly,  2  volumes. 

The  Tailor,  Bloomington,  111.  (collective  exhibit) . 

Two  volumes. 

Philadelphia  Trades  League . 

Gold  medal. 

106 

One  portfolio. 

Westinghouse  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

107 

Photographs,  5  cards. 

Willoughbv,  W.  F.,  Washington,  I).  C . 

108 

109 

110 

Monograph  on  industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Winslow  Bros.  Co.,  The,  Carroll  avenue  and  Fulton  street,  Chicago - 

Photographs,  1  portfolio. 

Wood,  Walter  A.,  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

Photographs,  1  portfolio. 

Torrens  Land  System . 

Three  cards. 

CLASS 

104.— FARMING  ON  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SCALE— AGRICULTURAL  UNIONS  AND 

BANKS. 

1 

Alabama  Land  and  Development  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala  . 

Silver  medal. 

2 

Photographs,  5  cards,  1  portfolio. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C . 

3 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

4 

Photographs  of  city’s  industries  and  manufactories,  6  charts,  1 
portfolio. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Santa  Ana,  Cal . 

5 

Photographs  of  city’s  industries  and  manufactories,  3  charts. 
Department  of  agriculture  of  Maine . 

6 

One  volume. 

Agricultural  commission.  State  of  Louisiana . 

Honorable  mention. 

7 

One  volume. 

Department  of  agriculture.  State  of  Michigan . 

8 

Six  volumes. 

Forms  of  Ma,ssachusetts  cooperative  bank  associations . 

9 

One  portfolio. 

Corn  Belt,  209  Adams  street,  Chicago . 

10 

11 

12 

Publication.s.  12  volumes. 

Department  of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission,  Chicago. 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  books;  2  charts. 

Grain  Dealer’s  Journal,  10  Pacific  avenue,  Chicago . 

Publication,!  volume. 

Hammondsport  Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y . 

13 

Photographs  of  vine  culture,  1  card. 

Hoard’s  Dairvman,  Fort  Atkin.son,  Wis . 

14 

Publication, 2  volumes. 

Jones,  Edward  D.,  Madison,  Wis . 

Monographs;  The  Country  and  the  People;  Its  Industries  and 
Resources. 
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of  exilihitor.'i  and  exJLibils,  (iroup  XVf,  social  economy,  lujyiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  101.— FARMING  ON  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SCALE— AGRICULTURAL  UNIONS  AND 

ILVNKS — Continued. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibits. 

Award. 

15 

Bronze  medal. 

10 

Photographs  of  large  Western  farms  and  farm  scenes,  33  cards, 

1  bound  volume. 

17 

Grand  exhibit  of  farming  industries  on  line  of  railroad,  33  cards. 

18 

Reports  of  Comptroller  of  Currency,  2  volumes. 

Nine  cards,  1  portfolio  of  views  of  farming  industries  on  line  of 
railroad. 

CLASS  105.— PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS  IN  FACTORIES. 

1 

2 

3 

Department  of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition. 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  books,  and  pamphlets,  24 
charts,  7  cards. 

Inspection  of  factories,  Connecticut  State  bureau  of,  Hartford,  Conn  .. 
Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  5  pamphlets,  4 
volumes. 

Gold  medal. 

4 

5 

6 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  0  pamphlets,  6 
volumes. 

Inspection  of  factories,  Indiana  State  bureau  of,  Indianapolis,  Ind _ 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  2  volumes. 
Inspection  of  factories,  Massachusetts  State  bureau  of,  Boston,  Mass... 
Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  special  pam¬ 
phlets. 

Do. 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 

7 

8 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  special  pamphlets,  photo¬ 
graphs,  6  volumes. 

Inspection  of  factories.  New  Jersey  bureau  of,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  3  volumes,  5 
pamphlets. 

Inspection  of  factories.  New  York  State  bureau  of,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 

9 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,12  volumes  re¬ 
ports  (Model  of  fire-escape) . 

In.spection  of  factories,  Ohio  State  bureau  of,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

10 

11 

12 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  2  charts,  10 
volumes. 

Inspection  of  factories,  Pennsylvania  State  bureau  of,  Harrisburg,  Pa  . 

Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  3  volumes. 
Inspection  of  factories,  Rhode  Island  State  bureau  of.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Reports,  inspection  blanks,  statistics,  photographs,  1  card,  1 
volume. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Iowa  State  bureau  of,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Do. 

13. 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  1  volume,  1  pamphlet. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Indiana  State  Bureau  of . 

14 

Two  pamphlets. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Alabama  State  bureau  of . 

15 

Three  pamphlets. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Kansas  State  bureau  of,  Topeka,  Kans . 

16 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  1  volume,  1  pamphlet. 

Inspection  of  mines.  Kentucky  State  bureau  of,  Frankfort,  Ky . 

17 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  5  volumes. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Maryland  State  bureau  of,  Baltimore,  Md . 

18 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  1  pamphlet. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Montana  State  bureau  of,  Helena,  Mont . 

19 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  4  cards,  5  pamphlets. 

Inspeetion  of  mines,  Ohio  State  bureau  of,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Do. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  9  volumes. 

Inspection  of  mines,  Pennsylvania  bureau  of,  Harrisburg,  Pa . j 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics.  1 

Inspection  of  mines.  South  Dakota  State  bureau  of,  Pierre,  S.  Dak . 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  1  pamphlet. 

Inspection  of  mines.  West  Virginia  State  bureau  of.  Wheeling,  W.  Va  . . 

Reports,  photographs,  statistics,  1  volume. 

Department  of  statistics  (Indiana) . 

Do. 

24 

One  volume. 

Massachusetts,  chief  of  the  district  police,  Boston,  Mass . 

25 

Factory  inspection,  inspecting  of  steam  boilers,  inspection  of 
sweat  shops,  safety  devices,  33  cards,  11  volumes,  1  portfolio. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  108  Liberty  street.  New  York . 

20 

Photographs,  1  portfolio,  1  book. 

Williams,  J.  H.,  Co.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y . 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  arrangement  of  plant. 

Willoughby,  W.  F.,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Monographs  on  various  subjects  of  social  economy. 

1 - 1 
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Lii^t  of  exJdbitors  and  exldhits,  Groiq)  XVI,  social  economi/,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  10().— WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

1 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Bronze  medal. 

9 

Seven  cards  containing  photographs  of  an  industrial  village. 
Architectural  Record,  14-lG  Vesey  street.  New  York . 

Honorable  mention. 

3 

Publication,  4  volumes. 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

Gold  medal. 

1 

5 

Photographs  of  binldings  and  houses  of  workmen. 

Department  of  Social  Economy,  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition  (collective  exhibit). 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  ])hotographs,  books,  and  pamphlets. 

Draper  Co.,  Limited,  Hopedale,  Mass . 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

C) 

Photographs,  2  cards  of  views  of  workingmen’s  houses  In  Hope- 
dale. 

Lucas,  John,  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Bronze  medal. 

7 

Model  of  artisan’s  dwelling:  size  of  model,  7  by  3  by  2  feet. 

Tenement  Hou.se  Committee,  Charity  Organization  society,  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Models  of  tenement  hou.ses;  three  models,  each  5  by  4  feet,  of 
tenement-house  blocks — one  repre.sented  an  old  block  with  all  its 
discomforts,  a  second  a  block  showing  first  improvements  in  di¬ 
rection  of  sanitary  building,  and  the  third  a  model  block  of  to¬ 
day. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

Grand  prize. 

8 

9 

Reports,  publications,  and  photographs,  1  card. 

Gold  medal. 

10 

One  volume,  9"card*s. 

Do. 

Pamphlets;  history  of  associatioir,  charts,  object  of  association. 

CLASS  107.— COOPERATIVE  STORES. 

1 

2 

Department  of  Social  Economy,  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Expo.sition. 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  and  publications:  charts,  sta- 
ti.stical. 

Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

Gold  medal. 

3 

Photographs,  publications,  G  cards  showing  formation  and  status 
of  society. 

Institute  of  Technology  Cooperative  Association,  Boston,  Mass . 

Do. 

4 

Methods  of  cooperative  description,  1  volume. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  Ivorvdale,  Ohio . 

5 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds;  pension  fund  and  profit 
sharing,  3  cards. 

Porter’s  Cooperative  Co . 

6 

Four  cards  of  statistics. 

Cooperative  Association,  Sebattus,  Me . , . . 

Honorable  mention. 

7 

Pamphlet  of  organization  and  maintenan'ce. 

Cooperative  Association,  Ishpeming,  Mich . 

Do. 

8 

Pamphlet  of  organization  and  maintenance. 

Cooperative  Association,  Silver  Lake,  Mass .  . 

Do. 

9 

JIntual  Aid  Society,  James  W.  Tufts,  Boston,  Mass  . 

Pamphlet  of  organization  and  maintenance. 

CLASS ] 

1  PL— INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORKING¬ 
MEN. 

1 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass . 

Silver  medal. 

2 

3 

Photographs  of  rooms  designed  for  use  of  workingmen,  1  card. 
As.sociation  of  Engineering  Societies,  257  South  Fourth  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  • 

Proceedings,  3  volumes. 

Briar  Cliff  Manor  Farm,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y . 

Do. 

4 

Reports  and  photographs,  4  cards. 

F.  H.  Brownell,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Do. 

6 

Photographs,  1  card. 

Cleveland  Hardware  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Do. 

G 

7 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Department  of  Social  Economy,  Unitttd  States  Commi.ssion  to  Paris 
Exposition. 

Charts,  T)lans,  photographs,  books,  etc. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Do. 

8 

Photographs  of  rooms  assigned  employees,  1  card. 

Ferris  Brothers,  New  Jersey . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectadv,  N.  Y . 

Photographs  of  reading  rooms  and  other  rooms  devoted  to  u.se 
of  employees,  1  card.  ' 

Do. 

A-15.  FAQADE  OF  CLASSES  111,  112,  HYGIENE  AND  CHARITIES,  FIRST  FLOOR,  PALACE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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/y/.s7  of  cxkihilorH  and  exhihiLs,  (irouj)  A' IT.  social  econ^ftiiif,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  108.— INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORKING¬ 
MEN— Contiiiuod. 


No. 

Name  ami  description  of  exhi))it. 

Award. 

10 

1 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I . 

Photograplis  of  arrangement  made  for  benefit  of  employees; 

1  card. 

1 

1 

11 

Heinz  A  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds,  4  cards. 

Gold  medal. 

12 

League  for  Social  Service  (collective  exhibit) . 

Work  of  the  churches,  71  cards,  4  framed  charts,  6  portfolios, 
collection  of  ])amphlets. 

Grand  i)rize. 

13 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  5  cards. 

Gold  medal. 

14 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Photographs  and  publications  of  libraries,  halls,  lecture  rooms 
devoted  to  use  of  employees,  15  cards. 

Grand  prize. 

15 

Nelson  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds,  publications,  2  cards. 

Do. 

16 

Philadelphia  Consumers’  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports. 

Gold  medal. 

17 

Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Photographs  and  descriptive  publications,  4  cards. 

18 

Siegel-Cooper  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago . 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds,  of  rooms  devoted  to  use 
of  employees,  2  cards. 

Silver  medal. 

19 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Publications  and  photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds,  1  card. 

Do. 

20 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  Chicago . 

Photographs  of  rooms  devoted  to  employees’  interests. 

21 

Tolman,  William  Howe,  New  York . 

Monographs  on  movements  for  industrial  betterment. 

Gold  medal. 

22 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albanv,  N.  Y . 

Home  education,  traveling  libraries,  study  clubs  and  lectures, 

1  volume. 

Do. 

23 

Wanamaker,  .John,  New  A’ork . 

Photographs  of  social  institutions,  1  card. 

Silver  medal. 

24 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Gold  medal. 

Photographs  of  libraries,  reading  room  for  workingmen;  7  cards. 

25 

Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

26 

Williams,  T.  H.,  &  Co.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. . . . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

Silver  medal. 

CLASS  109.— PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

1 

American  Federation  of  Labor . J . 

One  volume,  report  of  annual  proceedings. 

2 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports,  etc. 

Silver  medal. 

3 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Meadville,  Pa . 

Gold  medal. 

4 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Relief  Association,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Gold  medal. 

5 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  Chicago . 

Silver  medal. 

6 

Cleveland  Terminal  and  Valley  R.  R.  Relief  Department . . 

Reports,  constitution,  etc. 

Comptroller  of  Currency,  Wa.shington,  D.  C . 

Reports,  3  volumes. 

Bronze  medal. 

Grand  prize. 

8 

Department  of  Social  Economy,  United  States  Commission  to  I’aris 
Expositon.  1 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs.  | 

9 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York . 

Charts,  statistics,  photographs,  publications.  The  main  exhibit 
of  this  company  was  installed  in  the  Publishers’  Building. 

Hors  concours. 

10 

Hoffman,  C.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J . j 

Gold  medal. 

11 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Publications  and  photographs  of  benefit  associations. 

Silver  medal. 

12 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Publications,  etc. 

Gold  medal. 

13 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  New  A'ork . ' 

Reports. 

Bronze  medal. 

14 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  New  York . . , . 

Reports,  2  pamphlets. 

Do. 

15 

Knights  of  Malta,  New  York . 

Reports,  publications,  statistics,  3  volumes. 

Gold  medal. 

16 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich . 

Reports. 

Do. 

17 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports. 

Silver  medal. 

18 

Locomotive  Engineers’  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charts  and  publications.  1 

Do. 

t  Oj 

lO. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

ILXi 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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exhibitors  and  exhibits,  ddrou})  A’]T,  social  economy,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  109.— PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

Gold  medal. 

Charts  showing  extent  of  life  insurance  business  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  12  volumes. 

Massachusetts  savings  bank  commissioners,  Boston,  Mass . 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 

Charts  showing  development  of  saviiigs-bank  system,  increased 
deposits,  etc.,  24  volumes;  reports. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  32  Nassau  street.  New  York 
City. 

Charts,  statistics,  photographs,  publications.  The  main  exhibit 
of  this  company  was  installed  in  the  Publishers’  building. 

Reports. 

New  York  State  banking  department,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Reports,  statistics,  special  monograph  on  State  system  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations. 

Home  Circle  Proceedings . 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

Three  volumes. 

One  volume,  1  pamphlet. 

Seven  volumes  plus  3  volumes,  or  10  volumes. 

Gold  medal. 

One  volume.  "" 

One  portfolio. 

New  York  State  insurance  department,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

Reports  covering  twenty  years  of  insurance  history,  1  portfolio, 
43  volumes. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Reports. 

Pennsvlvania  R.  R.  Co.  Emplovee.s’  Saving  Fund,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports,  pamphlets,  and  photographs,  3  framed  photographs. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  Relief  Department,  Philadelphia . 

Reports. 

Pittsburg  and  Western  R.  R.  Relief  Department,  Pittsburg . 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Reports. 

Pittsburg  R.  R.  Relief  Department,  Allegheny  Citj%  Pa . 

Bronze  medal. 

Reports,  constitution,  etc. 

Proctor  Gamble,  Ivorydale,  Ohio . 

Silver  medal. 

Photographs  of  buildings  and  ground.s. 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 

Gold  medal. 

Publications,  statistics,  and  life-insurance  methods;  6  portfolios, 
24  framed  cards. 

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Ma.ss  . 

Do. 

Publications,  charts;  4  volumes. 

State  banking  department,  Augusta,  Me . 

Do. 

Reports. 

State  banking  department.  Concord,  N.  H . 

Do. 

Reports. 

State  commissioner  of  banks,  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

Reports,  statistics. 

United  American  Mechanics,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Reports,  etc.,  3  volumes. 

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  New  York . 

Bronze  medal. 

Reports,  etc. 

Warren  Nathan,  Boston  Mass  . 

Pamphlet,  giving  history  of  life  insurance  in  Ma.ssachusetts. 

1  pamphlet. 

Willoughbv,  William  Franklin,  Washington,  D.C . 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 

Monographs  on  economic  institutions,  7  pamphlets. 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  New  York . 

Reports,  etc.,  1  volume. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America . 

Do. 

2  volumes. 

S  110.— PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  THE  WELFARE  ' 

OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Publications,  2  volumes. 

American  Economic  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Publication.s,  reports,  11  volumes. 

United  States  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C . 

1880 — Vital  and  Social  Statistics,  3  volumes. 

1890 — Vital  and  .Social  Statistics,  7  volumes. 

American  Humane  Education  Society,  Providence,  R.  I . 

Reports,  charts,  phot()grai)hs,  jiublications  for  distribution. 

This  exhibit  occupied  one  unit  of  installation  in  the  charities 
section,  where  it  was  transferred  by  permission  of  the  French  au¬ 
thorities,  as  more  room  was  there  available.  Over  10,000  volume-i 
of  “  Black  Beauty,”  printed  in  French,  were  distributed,  and 
many  other  volunies  in  lesser  numbers. 

I 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 
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Ij'ist  of  exliiblfor'i^  and  exhildts,  Group  XVI,  social  econoiuii,  hyt/ieMc,  etc. — Contimied. 

CLASS  no.— PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE— CT’d. 


No. 


Name  and  descrii)tion  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


() 


8 


9 

10 


11 


11a 

11b 

lie 

lid 

12 

13 

lie 


14 

Ilf 


llg 


lib 


15 


Hi 

Oj 

10 


1 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


American  Ilnmane  Society,  Chicago . 

Publications,  ])botograi)b.s,  .statistics,  occupied  one  unit  of  instal¬ 
lation  in  Charitie.s  section. 

American  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  New  A'^ork _ 

This  exhibit  occupied  two  units  of  installation  in  the  charity 
section,  where  it  was  installed  on  account  of  space.  Many  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  on  various  topics  kindred  to  the  subject  were  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  Expo.sition. 

Board  of  Trade,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Reports,  2  volumes. 

California  Paris  Exposition  Commission,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Photographs;  47  cards  of  photographs,  showing  municipal  efforts 
to  improve  conditions  of  people;  public  baths;  park  system;  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  etc. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Photographs,  lantern  slides. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Society  of . 

Reports  showing  organization  and  growth  of  .society,  30  volumes, 
18  cards,  3  framed  photographs,  badges,  etc. 

This  exhibit  occupied  one  unit  of  installation,  and  showed  the 
organization,  membership,  motives,  and  maintenance  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Department  of  Social  Economy,  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition,  Chicago,  III. 

Maps,  charts,  plans,  photographs,  books  and  pamphlets  of  the 
negro  exposition. 

This  exhibit  occupied  one  alcove  containing  nine  units  of  in¬ 
stallation,  and  portrayed  in  graphic  form  the  advance  of  the  negro 
in  arts  of  peace  and  civilization  from  the  days  of  .slavery  to  the 
present  time.  For  special  report  on  this  exhibit,  see  vol. - p. - . 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga . . . 

Statistical  charts  showing  development  of  negroes  in  America. 

Colored  American,  Washington,  D.  C.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

Bound  volumes  of  negro  new.spapers,  2  volumes. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

Collective  exhibit,  results  of  social  study  of  the  negro  in  Georgia. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

National  Congress  of  Mothers . 

Two  volumes. 

Jewish  Women’s  Congress . 

Fleetwood,  C.  E.,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Charts  showing  photographs  and  official  records  of  negro  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  and  their  medals  of  honor,  6  cards. 

Good  roads  offices,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Photographs. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  (collect¬ 
ive  negro  exhibit). 

Photographs  of  pupils’  work  in  classes,  shops,  and  agriculture. 
Model  bank. 

Harper,  Robert  H.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (collective  exhibit) . 

Showing  homes,  business  enterprises,  etc.,  of  the  negroes  of 
Chicago. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

Charts  and  photographs  showing  professional  education  among 
negroes.  c 

Jones,  Edward  D.,  Madison,  Wis . 

Monographs;  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
its  industries  and  resources. 

Murray,  Daniel,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (collective  ne¬ 
gro  exhibit). 

Books  and  musical  compositions  by  negro  authors;  200  volumes. 

Patent  Office,  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

Patents  issued  to  negroes,  4  volumes. 

League  for  Social  Service,  New  A"ork . 

Fourteen  cards  of  photographs  of  park  systems  in  the  United 
States  .showing  organization  and  maintenance  of  prominent  parks 
and  typical  views  therein. 

Bureair  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Boston,  Mass. . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Springfleld,  Ill . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Madison,  Wis . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Reports. 


Grand  j)rize. 


Do. 


Gold  medal. 


Grand  prize. 
Gold  prize. 


Do. 

Silver  medal. 
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CLASH  110.— PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE— C’t’d. 


No. 


24 

2;") 

20 


27 


2« 


29 

30 


31 


32 


34 


35 


30 


38 

39  I 

40  , 

41  i 

42  I 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

I 

Ilk 

48  j 

49  ! 

50  , 

111  I 


51 


52 

11  m; 


53  1 


54 

11  n 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


Bureau  of  labor,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo . , . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Sacramento,  Cal . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Lansing,  Mich . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Annapolis,  Md . . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Topeka,  Kans . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Riileigh,  N.C . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Augusta,  Me . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Denver,  Colo . . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor.  Providence,  R.  I . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Lincoln,  Nebr . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Charlestown,  W.  Va . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Frankfort,  Ky . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Helena,  Mont . 

Reports.  I 

Bureau  of  labor.  Concord,  N.  H . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Olympia,  Wash . 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  labor,  Richmond,  Va . . — 

Reports. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum . 

Charts  and  statistics. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 

Photographs  and  catalogue,  2  cards. 

Strong,  Josiah,  New  York . 

Monograph  on  religious  movements  and  social  progress. 

Tolman,  William  Howe,  New  York . 

Monograph  on  movements  for  industrial  betterment. 

Tucker,  Frcnlerick  de  Latour  Booth,  New  York . 

Monograph  on  the  “Salvation  Army.” 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskcgce,  Ala.  (collective 
negro  exhibit) . 

Shop  work,  agricultural  products,  and  photographs  of  negro 
pupils. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  New  York . 

Work  for  the  social  improvement  of  young  men. 

This  exhibit  occupied  two  units  of  installation,  and  gave  typical 
views  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and  of  all  methods  employed  in 
entertaining  and  instructing  members. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  New  York  City . 

Work  for  the  social  improvement  of  young  women. 

Washington  public  schools,  Washington,  D.C.  (collective  negro  exhibit) . 
Miniature  models  from  negro  life.  Miniature  model  of  cotton 
press;  nine  models,  37  cards. 

League  for  Social  Service:  Salvation  Army,  New  York  City . 

Twenty-four  cards. 

This  occupied  one  unit  of  installation,  and  illustrated  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  army  in  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  iK)or  and 
unfortunate. 

Waterman,  Richard,  jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Monograph  on  the  social  economy  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1900. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanics  Institute,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (colored) 
(collective  negro  exhibit.) 

Six  cards. 


Silver  medal. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 


Grand  prize. 


Gold  medal. 


Do. 


Do. 


). 

1 

2 

15 

4 

5 

() 

7 

8 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1(5 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 
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CLASS  111.— HYGIENE. 


Njime  1111(1  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


Abbott,  Samuel  \V.,  Boston,  Mass . 

.Monograiih  on  hyf^iene  and  sanitation. 

.Vlexander  &  Co.,  Marietta.  I’a . 

rhotograplis.  Vaccine  material,  2  cards,  show  case  of  vaccine 
points. 

Allouez  Mineral  Spring  Co., Greenbay,  Wis . 

A llouez  manganese  water.  The  mineral-water  exhibit  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  agricultural  section. 

American  Climatological  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Reports,  7  volumes. 

American  Public  Health  As.sociation,  Boston,  Mass . 

Publications,  23  volumes. 

Atkin.son,  Dr.  W.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Publication,  Public  health. 

Bartlett  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Bartlett  Springs,  Cal . 

Mineral  water.  Imstalled  in  agricultural  section. 

Bath  department,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs. 

Bethesda  Mineral  Spring  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis . 

Mineral  waters.  In.stalled  in  agricultural  section. 

Bath-house  committee,  Brookline,  Mass . 

Photographs,  1  portfolio. 

Bear  Lithia  Water  Co.,  Bear  Lithia,  Va .  . 

Mineral  waters.  Installed  in  agricultural  section. 

Bell,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Publication,  “The  Sanitarium,”  2  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Report. 

Board  of  health,  Boston,  Mass  . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  photographs,  22  reports,  7  maps. 

Board  of  health,  Brooklyn,  New  York . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

Board  of  health,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Maps,  charts. 

Board  of  health,  California  State,  Sacramento,  Cal . 

Reports,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health.  Charleston,  S.  C . . i 

Report,  1  volume.  | 

Board  of  health,  Chicago,  Ill . ! 

Reports  and  diagrams,  3  cards. 

Board  of  health,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Reports,  1  volume,  4  cards. 

Board  of  healtn,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Report,  1  card. 

Board  of  health,  Connecticut  State,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Charts,  maps,  reports,  7  reports,  4  cards. 

Board  of  health,  Delaware  State,  Dover,  Del . 

Reports.  ~ 

Board  of  health,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Report,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Florida  State,  Tallahassee,  Fla . 

Reports,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Illinois  State,  Springfield,  Ill . . ! 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Charts,  reports,  8  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Iowa  State,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Kansas  State,  Topeka,  Kans . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Kentucky  State,  Frankfort,  Ky . 

Reports,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Maine  State,  Augusta,  Me . 

Reports,  18  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Maryland  State,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Reports,  2  cards,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Massachusetts  State,  Boston,  Mass . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  photographs,  72  volumes,  64  charts,  5  port¬ 
folios. 

Board  of  health,  Michigan  State,  Lansing,  Mich . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  29  volumes,  13  maps  and  charts. 

Board  of  health.  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Reports,  2  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Minnesota  State,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  2  reports,  2  cards. 

Board  of  health,  Missouri  State,  Jefferson  City,  Mo . 

Reports. 

Board  of  Health,  National,  Washington,  D.C . 

Reports,  5  volumes. 


Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Honorable  mention. 


Silver  medal. 

Bronze  medal. 

Silver  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 
Silver  medal. 

Honorable  mention. 
Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Grand  prize. 

Gold  medal. 
Silver  medal. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


). 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
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Name  and  de.scription  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


Board  of  health,  Newark,  N.  J . 

Reports,  1  volume,  6  cards. 

Board  of  health,  New  Hampshire  State,  Concord,  N.  H . 

Reports,  9  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Reports,  5  volumes. 

Board  of  health.  New  Orleans,  La . , . 

Maps,  charts,  3  cards. 

Board  of  health.  New  York  City . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health.  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Publications,  statistics,  methods,  11  volumes,  3, cards. 

Board  of  health,  Ohio  State,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Okla . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Paterson,  N.  J . 

Photographs  and  reports,  2  cards. 

Board  of  health,  Pennsylvania  State,  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  1  volume. 

Board  of  health,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  photographs,  8  volumes. 

Board  of  health.  Providence,  R.  I . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  19  registration  reports. 

Board  of  health,  Rhode  Island  State,  Providence,  R.  I . 

Charts,  maps,  reports,  6  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Reading,  Pa . 

Report,  12  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  3  cards. 

Board  of  health,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Maps,  charts,  reports,  2  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Report. 

Board  of  health.  South  Carolina  State,  Charleston,  S.  C . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Vermont  State,  Montpelier,  Vt . 

Charts,  maps,  reports,  29  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Reports. 

Board  of  health,  Wisconsin  State,  Madison,  Wis . 

Reports,  2  volumes. 

Board  of  health,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Photographs,  reports. 

Cemetery  Association,  Cypress  Lawn,  The,  San  Franciscan,  Cal . 

Photographs,  6  cases  of  photographs. 

Cemetery,  The  Forest  Home,  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

Cremation  Co.,  The  United  States,  New  York . 

Views  of  the  crematory,  1  card. 

Cremation,  The  Davenport  Society  for,  Davenport,  Iowa . 

Photographs,!  card. 

Cremation,  The  Massachusetts  Society  for,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  1  card. 

Cremation,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Views  of  the  crematory. 

Crematory,  The  Gardner  Earl  Chapel  and  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy, 

N.  Y. 


Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Honorable  mention. 


Do. 

Do. 

Bronze  medal. 
Honorable  mention. 


Photographs  and  plans,  3  cards. 

Crematory,  The  Le  Moyne,  Washington,  Pa . 

Photographs,!  card. 

Dairy  commission.  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Reports  and  charts. 

Dairy  and  food  division,  Michigan,  state  department,  Lansing,  Mich . . . 
Reports  and  charts. 

Crematory,  Chicago . 

One  card. 

Crematory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

One  card. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C . 

Rei)orts  and  charts  on  condition  of  public  health,  5  volumes,  22 
charts. 


Do. 

Bronze  medal. 
Do. 


Gold  medal. 


Department  of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition,  Chicago. 

Photograi)hs,  publications,  appliances  for  facilitating  diagnoses 
of  infectious  diseases;  74  cards  prepared  under  supervision  of  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  and  forming,  with  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts,  the  major  portion  of  the 
hygiene  exhibit.  The  entire  hygiene  exhibit,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  bathroom  and  mineral  waters,  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Abbott. 
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List  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits,  Group  XVI,  social  economy ,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLAHS  111.— HYGIENP:— Continued. 


No. 

Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 

Award. 

78 

79 

Reports  of  registration,  24  volumes. 

Dietetic  and  llvgienic  Gazette,  New  York . . . 

80 

Publication,!  volume. 

Gold  medal. 

81 

82 

Concentrated  mineral  waters  and  “  Pluto.”  Installed  in  agri¬ 
cultural  section. 

Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va . 

Greenbrier  sulphurous  water.  Installed  in  agricultural  section. 
Home  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

83 

Publication,  The  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  5  volumes. 
Kenney  Co.,  The,  72  Trinity  place.  New  York . 

84 

Flushometer,  pamphlets. 

Lytton  Springs  Sanitarium,  Lytton  Springs,  Cal . 

8r) 

Mineral  water. 

Mott,  J.  L.,  Iron  Works,  84  Beekman  street.  New  York . 

Gold  medal. 

8G 

Model  bathroom.  This  exhibit  occupies  a  room  12  feet  square 
and  was  fitted  up  as  a  model  bathroom.  It  was  by  all  odds  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  Exposition  and  its  beauty  and  utility 
caused  great  admiration  throughout  the  Exposition  period. 

Mulford,  H.  K.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Silver  medal. 

87 

Antitoxine  and  vaccine  material,  photographs,  1  show  case  of 
material,  10  cards. 

Honorable  mention. 

88 

Mineral  water.  Installed  in  agricultiiral  section. 

Gold  medal. 

89 

Reports  and  statistics. 

Silver  medal. 

90 

Photographs. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Do. 

91 

Photographs,  12  cards. 

Bronze  medal. 

92 

Vaccine  material,  photographs. 

Sanitarium,  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo . 

Dov 

93 

Photographs,  1  photograph. 

Sanitarium,  Gabriels,  Gabriels  (Adirondacks),  N.  Y . 

Do. 

94 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Sanitarium,  Loomis,  Liberty,  N.  Y . 

Gold  medal. 

95 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Sanitarium,  Sharon,  Sharon,  Mass . 

Silver  medal. 

96 

97 

98 

Photographs,  3  cards. 

Santa  Barbara  Mineral  Water  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Medicinal  mineral  water.  Installed  in  the  agricultural  section. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publication:  Journal  of  Massachusetts  Association  of  Public 
Health,  22  volumes. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Gold  medal. 

99 

Bath  tubs,  water-closets,  lavatory  sinks,  etc.  This  exhibit  was 
installed  with  house-furnishing  goods  in  the  Esplanade  des  Inval- 
ides.  It  was  transferred  officially  by  the  jury  to  class  111. 

Street  cleaning  department;  New  York  . . . 

Bronze  medal. 

100 

101 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Street  department,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photographs,  4  cards. 

Taskinas  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Boston,  Mass . ? . 

Silver  medal. 

102 

Mineral  water,  carbonated  or  not.  Installed  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion. 

Trenton  Potteries  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Gold  medal. 

103 

104 

Sanitary  earthenware  and  vitrified  china  bath  tubs  and  water- 
closets.  Installed  in  Invalides  section. 

Vital  statistics,  division  of,  Michigan  State  department,  Lansing,  Mich. 
(See  State  exhibit.) 

White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis . 

Gold  medal. 

Mineral  water.  Installed  in  agricultural  section. 

CLASS  112.— PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

1 

Allen,  Edward  E.,  Overbrook,  Pa . 

Silver  medal. 

2 

Monograph  on  education  of  defectives. 

Almshouse,  Mas.sa,chnsetts  Stato  Tpvvksbury,  Mass 

Do. 

Gold  medal. 

3 

Photographs  and  statistics,  10  cards. 

Blind,  institute  for  the  instruction  of.  Overbrook,  Pa . 

Photographs,  statistics,  charts,  pnblications,  pupils’  work;  1 
framed  photograph,  32  portfolios,  4  showcases  containing  writing 
machine,  etc.,  33  cards,  11  cloth  portfolios,  9  volumes.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  one  unit  of  installation,  and  was  installed  in  the  educational 
section.  Group  I;  selected  as  a  typical  institution  of  instruction  of 
defectives  in  United  States. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 31 


Lit 

^o. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

48 

48 

38 

39 

40 
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)f  exhibitors  and  exhibits,  Group  XVI,  social  economy,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 

CLASS  112.— PUBLIC  CHARITIES— Continued. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


Charities  and  correction,  board  of,  Colorado  State,  Denver,  Colo .  Silver  medal. 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  5  cards;  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Charities,  2  volumes. 

Charities  and  correction,  board  of.  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Do. 


D.C. 


Reports,  5  volumes. 

Charities  and  correction,  board  of,  Missouri  State,  Kansas  City,  Mo _  Do. 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs. 

Charities  and  correction,  board  of.  New  Hampshire  State,  Concord,  Do. 

N.H. 


Publications,  statistics,  photographs. 

Charities  and  correction,  national  conference,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Reports,  8  volumes. 

Charities,  board  of  public^,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  charts,  statistics. 

Charities,  associated,  Boston,  Mass . 

Statistics,  reports,  33  cards,  6  volumes. 

Charities,  associated,  society.  Charleston,  S.  C . 

Reports. 

Charities,  associated,  society.  Charleston,  W.  Va . 

Reports, 

Charities,  associated,  Janesville,  Wis . 

Reports. 

Charities,  associated,  Oakland,  Cal . 

Reports. 

Charities,  associated,  Pueblo,  Colo . 

Reports, 

Charities,  as.sociated,  Wilmington,  Del . 

Reports. 

Charities,  association,  united,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Reports,  9  volumes. 

Charities,  board  of,  Connecticut  State,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  6  volumes. 

Charities,  board  of,  Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  8  volumes. 

New  York  State  industrial  school . 

20  cards,  1  show  case. 

Charities,  board  of,  Ohio  State,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Photographs,  8  volumes. 

Charities,  board  of,  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  55  cards,  12  volumes, 
occupying  two  units  of  installation. 

Charities,  board  of,  Tennes.see  State,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  2  volumes. 

Charities,  public,  board  of.  North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh,  N.C . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  2  volumes. 

Charities,  public,  board  of,  Pennsylvania  State,  Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  4  cards,  2  volumes. 

Charity  and  beneficent  organization,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Photographs,  reports,  4  cards,  2  volumes. 

Charity,  board  of,  California  State,  Sacramento,  Cal . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  3  cards,  2  volumes. 

Charity,  board  of,  Illinois  State,  Springfield,  Ill . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  9  volumes. 

Charity,  board  of,  Maine  State,  Augusta,  Me . 

Photographs,  reports,  statistics,  1  volume. 

Charity,  board  of,  Maryland  State,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  1  volume. 

Charity,  board  of,  Ma.ssachusetts  State.  Boston,  Mass . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  37  volumes,  2  scrap-books. 

Charity,  board  of,  Michigan  State,  Lansing,  Mich . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  3  volumes. 

Charity,  board  of,  Minnesota  State,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Photograph  of  buildings,  4  volumes. 

Charity,  board  of.  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  5  volumes. 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Boston,  Mass . 

Statistics,  photographs,  7  card.s,  3  volumes. 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Photographs  of  homes  u.sed  by  the  society. 

Children’s  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  4  volumes. 

Hospitals  and  asylums  (collective) . 

Four  volumes. 

Hospital  work  (collective) . 

Children’s  institutions  department,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  statistics,  1  card,  1  volume. 

Consumptives,  The  Massachusetts  Hospital  for,  Rutland,  Mass . 

Photographs,  2  cards. 

Consumptives,  The  Seton  Hospital  for,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y . 

Photographs,  2  cards. 


Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Honorable  mention. 
Do. 

•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 


Do. 

Grand  prize. 
Bronze  medal. 

Gold  medal. 
Silver  medal. 
Do. 

Gold  medal. 
Bronze  medal. 
Do. 

Grand  prize. 


Silver  medal. 
Gold  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


LU 

41 

42 

4:1 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

48 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
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CLASS  112.— PUBLIC  CHAllITIES— Continued. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Control,  board  of,  Iowa  State  institutions,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  14  cards . 

State  Public  School,  Coldwater,  Mich . 

Correction  and  Charities,  Board  of,  Minnesota  State,  St.  Paul,  Minn... 
Publications,  statistics,  photographs,  10  cards. 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Institution  for  Instruction  of,  Berkeley,  Cal . 

Photographs,  13  cards. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbia  Institution  for  Instruction  of,  Washington, 

D.C . 

Charts,  publications,  [photographs,  illustrative  work  of  pupils,  33 
cards,  1  volume.  Occupied  one  unit  of  installation  in  educational 
section;  selected  as  type  of  instruction  of  defectives  in  United 
States. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the.  New  York  City... 
Photographs,  pupils’  work,  53  cards.  Occupied  two  units  of  in¬ 
stallation:  selected  as  type  of  instruction  of  defectives  in  United 
States. 

Deaf,  school  for,  Nebraska  State,  Omaha,  Nebr . 

Photographs,  publications,  pupils’  work,  3  cards,  wood-work  and 
drawing. 

Department  of  social  economy.  United  States  Commission  to  Paris 
Exposition,  Chicago. 

Collective  exhibit  of  public  and  private  charities  in  the  United 
States.  This  exhibit  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
several  gentlemen  in  New  York  City.  (See  special  reference  else¬ 
where  in  this  report. 

The  exhibit  occupied  14  units  of  installation  and  was  collected 
and  interpreted  by  Homer  Folks  and  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  New 
York. 

Massachusetts  State  Farm;  Bridgewater . 

Photographs,  9  cards,  1  volume. 

Feeble  minded,  school  for,  Minnesota  State,  Faribault,  Minn . 

Photographs  of  grounds  and  buildings,  1  portfolio. 

Feeble  minded,  home  for,  Wisconsin  State,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis . 

Photograph  of  institution,  1  card. 

Guild,  St.  John’s,  501  Fifth  avenue.  New  York . 

Photographs  of  floating  hospital,  6  cards. 

Heimath,  Isabella,  N.Y . 

Photographs  of  home  for  aged  women,  4  cards. 

Home  for  aged  couples,  trustees  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  2  cards. 

Home  for  aged  men,  trustees  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  2  cards. 

Home  for  aged  women,  trustees  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  4  cards. 

Home,  Illinois  soldiers’,  Quincy,  Ill . 

Photographs  of  buildings,  4  cards. 

Home,  Massachusetts  soldiers’,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  reports,  3  cards. 

Hospital,  Boston  City,  Mass . 

Reports,  6  volumes. 

Hospital,  Cambridge,  the  trustees  of,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

Photographs,  2  volumes. 

Hospital,  Massachusetts  general,  Boston,  Mass . 

Reports,  4  volumes. 

Hospital  Association,  New  York  City  (collective  exhibit) . 

Two  volumes. 

Hospital,  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Reports,  14  volumes. 

Hospital,  Morton,  Taunton,  Mass . 

Reports,  1  volume. 

Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

History  of  hospital,  2  volumes. 

Hospital,  Presbyterian,  Seventieth  street  and  Madison  avenue.  New 
York. 

Model  ward,  containing  6  beds  and  other  furniture;  dolls  in 
costume  of  nurses  in  training;  furniture  and  apparatus,  showing 
the  best  methods  of-  treating  medical  and  surgical  maladies;  13 
cards,  7  volumes. 

Hospital  for  Children,  St.  Mary’s  Free,  New  York . 

Model  ward  in  hospital,  with  ward  appliances  in  miniature. 

House  of  Refuge,  boys’  department,  Glens  Mills,  Pa . 

Publications,  photographs,  10  volumes,  12  portfolios  work. 

Insanity,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of,  Boston,  Mass . 

Photographs,  statistics,  5  volumes,  31  cards. 

Keen,  Dora,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Statistics  and  chartsshowing  work  for  defectives. 

Lancaster  School,  trustees  of,  Lancaster,  Mass .  . 

Photographs,  statistics,  4  cards,  4  volumes. 

Lyman  School,  trustees  of,  Westboro,  Mass . 

Photographs,  charts,  models  of  sloid  work,  13  portfolios,  11  cards. 


etc. — Continued. 

Award. 

Bronze  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Do. 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

Grand  prize. 

Silver  medal. 

Gold  medal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bronze  medal. 
Silver  medal. 
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CLASS  112.— PUBLIC  CHARITIES— Continued. 


No. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


73 

74 

75 


77 

78 

79 

so 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

48  d 

103 
48  e 
48  f 

104 
48  g 
48  h 


Lunacy  Commission,  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Collective  exhibit  of  photographs  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
insane,  56  cards,  23  volumes,  1  portfolio.  This  exhibit  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  special  supervision  of  T.  E.  McGarr,  who  also  pre¬ 
pared  the  general  exhibit  of  the  United  States,  of  which  this  was 
a  portion,  on  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York . 

Reports,  2  cards,  2  volumes. 

Pauper  institutions  department,  Boston,  Ma.ss . . 

Photographs,  statistics,  29  cards. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory . . 

Two  volumes,  14  cards,  2  show  cases.  * 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum . 

Five  volumes. 

Poor.  Overseers  of  the,  Brocton,  Mass . . 

Reports,  statistics,  photographs. 

Poor,  Overseers  of  the,  Fairhaven,  Mass . 

Reports,  statistics  photographs. 

Poor,  Overseers  of  the,  Natick,  Mass . 

Reports,  statistics,  photographs,  1  card. 

Poor,  Overseers  of  the,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Reports,  statistics,  photographs,  3  volumes. 

Prison  Commission.  Massachu.se tts  State . . 

Seven  volumes. 

Charities  Review . 

Eight  volumes. 

McDonough  School . 

Three  framed  pictures,  5  volumes. 

National  Prison  Commission . 

Twenty-four  volumes. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hospital,  New  York . 

Four  volumes. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Institute . 

Twenty  cards,  2  volumes,  1  show  case. 

Rose  Orphans’  Home,  Terre  Haute . 

Six  cards. 

Chicago  Relief  Society . 

Seven  cards,  1  volume. 

St.  Francis  Industrial  School,  Eddington,  Pa . 

One  volume,  13  portfolios,  5  frames  manual-training  work,  2 
stained-glass  windows. 

Hartley  Hou.se . . . 

Two  cards. 

Penny  Provident  Society . 

Four  cards. 

New  York  Society  for  Improving  Condition  of  Poor . 

Seventeen  cards,  5  volumes. 

Brooklyn  Society  for  Improving  Condition  of  Poor . 

Seven  cards,  2  volumes. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children . 

Fifteen  cards. 

New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital . 

Six  cards. 

Jewish  Orphans’  Home . 

Six  cards,  sloyd  work,  3  volumes. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane.  New  Jersey .  . 

Twelve  cards. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane,  Indiana . 

Twe!ity-one  cards. 

Nurses  and  nursing . 

Sixty  cards. 

School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Syracuse . 

One  card. 

School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Fort  Wayne . 

Five  cards. 

Buffalo  Charities  Organization  Society . 

One  volume. 

Monthly  Register  (collective) . 

Seven  volumes, 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York . 

Ten  cards. 

Sloan  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York  (collective  exhibit) . 

Three  cards. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic  (collective) . 

Four  cards. 

Roosevelt  Hospital . 

Nine  cards,  photographs. 

Hospital  boards  (collective) . 

Reports,  10  volumes. 

Lunacy  Hospital,  Worcester  (collective) . 

Reports. 


PARIS. 

etc. — Continued. 


Award. 
Gold  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Bronze  medal. 
Do. 

Do. 


Silver  medal. 


Grand  prize. 
Gold  medal. 


Silver  medal. 

Do. 

•  Do. 
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Lhl  of  exhibilors  and  exhibits, 


Group  XVJ,  social  economy,  hygiene,  etc. — Continued. 


CLASS  112.-PUBLIC  CHARITIES-Continued. 


No. 


Name  and  description  of  exhibit. 


Award. 


48  i 
48  j 
48  k 
48  1 
48  m 
48  n 
48  o 
48  p 
48  q 
48  r 
48  s 
48  t 
48  u 
48  V 
48  w 

105 

100 

107 

108 

109 

110 

11] 

112 

113 

114 

115 

110 

117 

118 

119 

120  ■ 


National  Fraternal  Association  (collective) . 

Two  volumes. 

American  Journal  of  Insanity  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

“Charities”  (collective) . 

Two  volumes. 

“The  Week”  (collective) . 

Five  volumes. 

The  Insane  and  Feeble  Minded  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

New  York  Charities  Directory  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

“  Lend  a  Hand  ”  (collective) . 

Thirteen  volumes. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

Prisons  and  child-saving  in.stitutions  (collective) . 

One  volume. 

Massachusetts  School,  Feeble  Minded,  Waverly,  Mass,  (collective) _ 

One  volume. 

Municipal  architecture  of  Boston  (collective) . 

Two  portfolios.  , 

Fabiola  Hospital  (collective) . 

Three  framed  photographs. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York . 

Reports,  blanks,  photographs. 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  York . 

Reports,  blanks,  and  statistics. 

Five  Point  House  of  Industry,  New  York . 

Photographs  and  reports. 

Bureau  of  Charities,  State  of  Wisconsin,  Madison . 

Reports  and  statistics. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Reports,  statistics. 

State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York . 

Reports  and  photographs. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York . 

Photographs  and  reports. 

Bureau  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Reports. 

Bureau  of  Charities,  State  of  Kansas,  Topeka . 

Reports,  statistics. 

Bureau  of  Charities,  State  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  Denver,  Colo . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  District  of  Columbia . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  Augusta,  Me . 

Reports. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Reports, 


Grand  prize. 
Do, 

Gold  medal. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Silver  medal. 

Bronze  medal. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


GROUP  II. 


JOHN  B.  CAULDWELL,  Director. 


As/enub  d'Antin. 


PART  I. 


DIRECTOR’S  NARRATIVE,  VARIOUS  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


CONTENTS. 


Part  I.— Director’s  Narrative,  various  Circulars,  Tables,  Lists,  Forms,  etc. 

American  art  insufficiently  appreciated  by  our  own  collectors — French  criticism  of 
our  fine  arts  exhibit  in  1889 — Favorable  comment  on  our  fine  arts  exhibit  in 
1900 — Growth  of  the  fine  arts  institutions  in  the  United  States  since  1889 — 
Foreign  purchases  of  American  works  of  art — Progress  in  sculpture — Mural 
painting  and  stained  glass  not  shown  in  the  department  of  fine  arts — Inadecpiate 
space— Appropriation  for  the  department  of  fine  arts — Appointment  of  assist¬ 
ants — Advisory  board — Issuance  of  circulars — Preliminary  jury  at  Chicago — Date 
of  jury  meetings — Specially  solicited  works — Jury  arrangements  in  Paris — Num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits — Insurance — Location  of  space — Installation  and  decoration  of  the 
galleries — Installation  of  sculpture — Date  of  opening — Shipment  of  exhibits  from 
the  United  States — Exhibits  secured  in  England  and  France — Return  of  exhibits — 
Fine  arts  catalogue — Organization  and  work  of  the  juries  in  Group  II — Various 
circulars,  blanks,  forms,  and  receipts — List  of  staff,  juries,  and  committees  of  the 
department  of  fine  arts — List  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  sec¬ 
tion — Classified  table  showing  the  total  number  of  exhibits  from  all  nations  and 
comprised  in  Group  II — List  of  the  members  of  the  international  juries  of  awards 
for  Group  II — List  of  awards  made  by  the  class  juries  in  Group  II  to  United 
States  exhibitors — Translation  of  protest  presented  to  the  president  of  the  superior 
jury — Table  alphabetically  arranged  giving  the  number  of  awards  allotted  to  the 
different  countries  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Part  II. — Brief  Critical  Review  of  the  American  anl  Foreign  Exhibits  in 

Group  II. 

Introductory  notes — American  landscapes — American  marines — American  portrai¬ 
ture — American  figure  and  genre  painting — Comparative  weakness  in  figure  sub¬ 
jects — American  sculpture — American  black  and  whites  and  illustrations — 
American  wood  engraving — Amercan  etching — American  miniatures — American 
architecture — Concluding  remarks  on  the  American  exhibit — French  painting — 
Painting  of  other  nations — xVustrian  and  Hungarian  painting — Swiss  painting — 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  painting — Russian  and  Finnish  jiainting — Nor¬ 
wegian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  painting — Belgian  and  Danish  painting — English 
and  Scotch  painting — German  painting — Japanese  and  Peruvian  paintings — 
French  sculpture — Foreign  sculpture — Foreign  lilack  and  whites  and  engravings — 
Foreign  architectural  exhibit — The  two  art  palaces  and  their  contents — Conclud¬ 
ing  observations. 
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KEY  TO  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXHIBIT  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


PLAN  I. 

1.  God  Pan . 

2.  Two  Natures . 

3.  A  Magdalen . . 

4.  Michael  Angelo . 

6.  Veiled  Venus . . 

10.  Dancing  Children  (fountain) . . 

11.  Boy  Stealing  Geese . . 

13.  Colonel  Cass . . 

14A.  Reclining  Figure . . 

16.  Medicine  Man . 

20.  Little  Architect . 

21.  Symbol  of  Life . . . 

22.  Vulture  of  War . . 

25.  From  Generation  to  Generation . . 

26A.  Echo . . 

28.  Bacchante . 

29.  Sir  Plarry  Vane . . 

30.  Shakespeare . . 

31.  Group  of  Horses . . 

32.  Group  of  Horses . . 

33.  Group,  ‘‘Army” . 

34.  Group,  “Navy” . 

35 A.  Statuette .  . . 

35B.  Boy  with  Duck . . 

35.  Venus  and  Adonis . . 

39.  The  Sun  Vow . 

45.  American  Puma . 

46.  American  Puma . 

51.  The  Wrestlers . 

52.  General  Sherman . . 

53.  Shaw  Memorial . . 

55.  The  Puritan . 

59.  Football  Players . . 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F . 

G . 


. George  Grey  Barnard. 

. George  Grey  Barnard. 

. C.  J.  Barnhorn. 

. Paul  W.  Bartlett. 

. Kuhne  Beveridge. 

. Karl  Bitter. 

. Karl  Bitter. 

. R.  E.  Brooks. 

. R.  E.  Brooks, 

. C.  E.  Dallin. 

. J.  S.  Gelert. 

. Charles  Grafly. 

. Charles  Grafly. 

. Charles  Grafly. 

. M.  C.  Herring. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. F.  MacMonnies. 

. H.  A.  MacNeil. 

. . . A.  Phimister  Proctor. 

. . A.  Phimister  Proctor. 

. J.  H.  Ron  debust. 

. Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

. Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

. . Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

. Douglas  Tilden. 

. .  Painting  galleries  on  first  floor. 
Painting  gallery  on  ground  floor. 


KEY  TO  PLAN  OF  UNITED  STATES  GALLERIES  IN  PALACE  OF  FINE 

ARTS. 


5.  Bust . Kuhne  Beveridge. 

7.  Lame  Horse . Solon  H.  Borgluni. 

8.  Horse  and  Colt  in  Wind . Solon  H.  Borglum. 

9.  Horse  and  Indian . Solon  H.  Borglum. 

10.  Snake  Dance . H.  A.  MacNeil. 

12.  Medallions . V.  D.  Brenner. 

14.  0.  W.  Holmes  (bust) . R.  E.  Brooks. 

15.  Narcissus . A.  S.  Calder. 

17.  Two  Busts  and  INIedallions . .Tohn  Flanagan. 

23.  Bust . Charles  Grafly. 

24.  Bust . Charles  Grafly. 

27.  Queen  of  Roumania . H.  H.  Kitson. 

27 A.  Statuette . A.  P.  Lucas. 

36.  Fiasco  Holder . C.  B.  MacNeil. 


Ground  Floor 


Engraving*'^ 


Architecture 


Illustrations 
Etchings  Etc 


Fir5T  F'loor 


Paris  Exposition  of  1900 

Plan  of  United  States  Galleries 
IN  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

Group  11 


Ac.A'L.e.  OF*  Feet 
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37.  Samovar . C.  B.  MacNeil. 

41.  Bust . Samuel  Murray. 

’42.  Bronze  Clock . C.  C.  Peddle. 

43.  Indian  on  Horseback  (bronze)... . A.  Phirnister  Proctor. 

44.  Group  of  Statuettes . A.  Phirnister  Proctor. 

47.  Panther . A.  Phirnister  Proctor. 

53.  Shaw  Memorial . Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

54.  Angel  with  Tablet . Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

57.  Decorative  Panel . Janet  Scudder. 

58.  Surprise . A.  C.  Simons. 

60.  A  Young  Mother . Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh. 

61.  Dancing  Girl . Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh. 

62.  Mermaid  and  Fisher  Boy . Enid  Yandell. 

I,  ir,  III,  IV,  .V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  Miniature  Cases. 

IX  and  X  Medallions . Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 


KEY  AND  TITLES  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  VIEWS. 

Group  II. 

B-1.  South  side  of  Gallery  A,  looking  toward  Gallery  D. 

B-2.  South  side  of  Gallery  B,  looking  toward  Gallery  A. 

B-3.  North  side  of  Gallery  B,  looking  toward  Gallery  C. 

B-4.  East  side  of  Gallery  B,  looking  toward  Gallery  C. 

B-5.  West  side  of  Gallery  B,  looking  toward  Galleries  A  and  D. 

B-6.  North  side  of  Gallery  C,  looking  toward  Gallery  B. 

B-7.  West  side  of  Gallery  C,  looking  toward  Gallery  B. 

B-8.  Northwest  corner  of  Gallery  D,  looking  toward  Gallery  A. 

B-9.  Southeast  corner  of  Gallery  E,  looking  toward  Gallery  F. 

B-10.  East  side  of  Gallery  D,  looking  toward  Galleries  E  and  F. 

B-11.  West  side  of  Gallery  F,  looking  toward  Gallery  E. 

B-12.  View  in  Gallery  G  (ground  floor). 

B-13.  Entrance  to  United  States  galleries  from  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase,  showing  St.  Gauden’s  “Shaw  Memorial.” 

B-14.  United  States  sculpture  exhibit  in  the  great  court  of  the  art  palace. 

B-15.  United  States  sculpture  exhibit  in  the  great  court  of  the  art  palace. 

B-16.  United  States  sculpture  exhibit  in  the  great  court  of  the  art  palace. 

B-1 7.  Corridor,  looking  east  toward  English  section,  showing  location  of  portion  of 
the  bla(;k  and  white  exhibit,  miniature  cases,  and  small  sculpture. 

B-18.  Corridor,  looking  west,  showing  portion  of  architectural  panel  and  black  and 
white  exhibit  on  the  left,  with  miniature  cases  and  medallions  on  the  right, 
and  “Shaw  Memorial”  in  the  distance. 

B-19.  Panel  of  architectural  exhibit,  showing  tall  buildings. 

B-20.  Panel  of  architectural  exhibit,  showing  church  and  country  house  architecture. 


Group  II. — Exhibits  and  Exhibitors  in  the  United  States  Fine  Arts  Secu'ion. 

Class  7. — Paintings,  Cartoons,  Illustrations. 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  England. 

1.  Hamlet. 

2.  The  Deserted  Village  (illustration). 

3.  The  Good-Natured  Man  (illustration). 
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Abbot,  Katherine  G.,  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  H.  Siddons  Mowbray, 
AVin.  M.  Chase,  Merson,  Geoff roy,  and  Delance.  Paris,  France. 

4.  Anxiety. 

Alexander,  John  W.,  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Royal  Academy,  Munich,  and 
Frank  Duveneck.  Paris. 

5.  The  Mother. 

6.  Portrait  of  Rodin. 

7.  Autumn.  • 

Allen,  Thomas,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Royal  Academy,  Dusseldorf. 
Boston. 

8.  On  Grassmere  Meadows. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Bonnat,  Cormon,  and  Collin.  New 
York. 

9.  Hon.  Elihu  Root. 

Baer,  William  J.,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Munich  Royal  Academy.  New 
York. 

10.  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  C.  (miniature). 

11.  Friends  (miniature). 

12.  Sara  (miniature). 

13.  The  Golden  Hour  (miniature). 

14.  Lady  in  Blue  and  Pink  (miniature). 

15.  My  First  Born  (miniature). 

Baker,  Martha  S.,  born  at  Evansville,  Ind.  Pupil  of  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

16.  Miss  Ethel  Coe  (miniature). 

17.  Ideal  Head  (miniature). 

Barlow,  J.  Noble,  born  at  Manchester,  England.  Pupil  of  Constant,  Lefebvre,  and 
Delance.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Cornwall,  England. 

18.  One  Summer  Night. 

Baxter,  Martha  Wheeler,  born  in  Vermont.  Pupil  of  Mowbray,  Kenyon  Cox, 
Carroll  Beckwith,  F.  Vincent,  Du  Mond.  Paris  and  Windsor,-  Vt. 

19.  Portrait  of  Miss  T.  (miniature). 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Wm.  Sartain,  the  Julien  Academy, 
Chas.  Lazar.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20.  Mother  and  Daughter. 

21.  Mother  and  Son. 

22.  Portrait  of  Miss  Fisher. 

Beckington,  Alice,  born  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre,  Constant,  and  Lazar. 
Scituate,  Mass. 

23.  Portrait  (miniature). 

24.  Helen  (miniature). 

Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  born  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Carolus  Duran.  New  York. 

25.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Beckwith. 

26.  The  Glance  (illustration). 

Benson,  Frank  W.,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.  Pu})il  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  Salem, 
]\Iass. 

27.  Children  in  the  Woods. 

28.  The  Sisters. 

Bisbing,  H.  S.,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  J.  PI.  L.  de  Haas  and  F.  de 
Vuillefroy.  Paris. 

29.  The  Meadow. 

30.  Cattle. 

Blakelock,  Ralph  A.,  born  at  New  York.  New  York. 

31.  Landscape. 
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Blum,  Robert,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  MacMicken  School  of  DcHij^n  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia.  New  York. 

32.  “TheAmeya.” 

33.  The  Flower  Market  at  Tokio. 

Bogert,  George  II.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Puvis  de  Chavanne  and  Aime 
IVIorot.  New  York. 

34.  Sea  and  Rain. 

Bohin,  Max,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  Gold  medal,  1898.  Etaples,  France. 

35.  On  the  Sea. 

Boskerck,  Robert  W.  van.  Born  in  New  Jersey.  Pupil  of  R.  O.  Gifford  and  A.  H. 
Wyant,  New  York. 

36.  Landscape. 

Breckenridge,  Hugh  H.,  born  at  Leesburg,  Va.  Pupil  of  Bouguereau,  Farrier,  and 
Doucet.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

37.  Lantern  Glow  (pastel). 

Bridgman,  F.  A.,  born  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Pupil  of  Gerome.  Paris. 

38.  Pharo. 

39.  The  Arab  with  a  Horse. 

Brown,  J.  G.,  born  at  Durham,  England.  Pupil  of  Robert  Scott  Lander,  William  B. 
Scott,  and  Thomas  Cummings.  New  York. 

40.  Heels  Over  Head. 

Browne,  Charles  Francis,  born  in  Massachusetts.  Pupil  of  Boston  Art  Museum, 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Gerome.  Chicago. 

41.  Reflections. 

Brush,  George  de  Forrest,  born  in  Tennessee.  Pupil  of  Gerome.  New  York. 

42.  Mother  and  Child. 

43.  Mother  and  Child. 

44.  The  Artist. 

Bunce,  W.  Gedney,  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Address,  Venice. 

45.  Venice. 

Burbank,  E.  A.,  born  at  Harvard,  Ill.  Pupil  of  Emil  Carlsen,  Felix  Regimy,  J.  F. 
Goodkins,  Paul  Navin,  and  Frederick  Fehr.  Chicago. 

46.  Thi-ich-na-pa  (Navajo). 

Butler,  Howard  Russell,  born  at  New  York.  New  York. 

47.  Clearing. 

Camp,  Joseph  De,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Frank  Duveneck.  Boston, 
Mass. 

48.  Woman  Drying  Her  Hair. 

Carl,  Kate,  born  in  Louisiana.  Pupil  of  Gustave  Courtois.  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France. 

49.  The  Mirror. 

Carleton,  Clifford,  New  York. 

50.  The  Letter  (illustration) . 

Champney,  Marie,  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Mile.  Schmitt  and  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Reynolds.  New  York. 

51.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  H.,  as  Geisha  Girl  (miniature). 

Chapman,  Carlton  T.,  born  at  New  London,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York,  and  Julien  Academy,  Paris.  New  York. 

52.  Out  of  Reckoning;  a  Narrow  Escape  (illustration). 

53.  Constitution  and  Guerriere. 

54.  The  Oregon  in  Action. 

Chase,  William  M. ,  born  at  Franklin,  Ind.  Pupil  of  Wagner  and  Piloty.  New  Y ork. 

55.  Woman  with  a  White  Shawl. 

56.  Landscape. 

57.  The  Big  Brass  Bowl. 
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Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  born  in  Ohio.  I\ipil  of  William  >1.  Chase.  l*w  York. 

58.  Instead,  she  burie<i  her  faee  in  its  folds  (illustration). 

Church,  F.  S.,  bom  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Pupil  of  Walter  Shirlaw.  ew  Y<»rk. 

59.  The  Sorceress. 

Clark,  Walter  Appleton,  bom  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Pupil  of  H.  Siddon  Mowbray 
and  William  31.  Cliase.  New  York. 

60.  Perfectly  content  if  she  looked  up  now  and  then  (illustration). 

61.  Naturally,  he  was  surprised  and  considerably  annoyed  (illustrati<  ). 

62.  Francisca  kept  the  house  (illustration). 

63.  It  was  to  Iw  an  affair  of  l>oats  (illustration). 

Clark,  Walter,  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  AVilmarth  and  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York.  New  York. 

64.  A  New  England  Village. 

Clinedinst,  B.  West,  bom  at  Woodstcn-k,  Va.  Address,  New  York. 

65.  3Iaroonetl  (illustration). 

Coffin,  William  A.,  bom  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  Pupil  of  I>eon  Boiinat.  Ne\  Yoik. 

66.  Sunrise. 

Coman,  Charlotte  B.,  Ixjm  at  AVaterville,  N.  H.  Pupil  of  James  K.  Brev«  rt,  Harry 
Thompson,  and  Emile  Vernier.  New  York. 

67.  A  Winter  Morning  (a<juan*lle). 

68.  A  Hill  of  Hazel  Bushes  (aquarelle). 

Cooper,  Emma  Lampert,  ]»om  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.  Pupil  <*f  Harry  Tin  ps^ui,  .1. 
Kever,  and  William  M.  Chase.  I»ndon,  England. 

69.  The  Breadwinners. 

Couse,  E.  lin  ing,  lorn  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  I^lpilof  It^iugi^areaii,  Fleury.  ^w  York. 

70.  Along  the  Quai. 

Cowles,  3Iau<l  Alice,  lx>m  at  Fanningtfui,  (’onn.  ]*upil  of  K4»liert  Brat^'e  and 
Professor  Niemeyer.  Fannington,  (  onn. 

71.  The  meeting  on  the  bri<lge  (illustration). 

Cox,  Kenyon,  born  at  Warren,  Ohio.  I^lpil  of  tieroine  and  Carolus  Du  fi.  New 
York. 

72.  The  Ihirsuit  of  the  Ideal. 

Cox,  Loui.st*,  Iwm  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I^iipil  ttf  National  At-ailemy  of  "sign  and 
Art  Students’  I>*ague,  New  York.  New  York. 

73.  I^jnanl. 

Crane,  Bmce,  ls)m  at  New  York.  I*upil  of  A.  11.  Wyant.  New  Y4»rk. 

74.  Signs  of  the  Sj)ring. 

Curran,  Cliark*s  C.,  l>om  at  Hartfonl,  Ky.  Pupil  of  Jteiijaiiiin  CV)nsbt  and  E 
Doucet.  New  York. 

75.  The  Hew. 

76.  The  Peris. 

CAirtis,  Constance,  lioni  at  Washington,  I).  (\  l^ipilof  William  M.Chasejd  Robert 
Reid.  New  York. 

77.  Joan  (arjuarelle). 

I>annat,  William  T.,  Isini  at  New  York.  Pupil  «>f  the  Munich  A<a<len*y  nd  Mnn- 
k4<;zy.  Paris. 

78.  Portrait  of  the  I>u<*h<*sH  of  .MeckleiilHirg. 

79.  Portrait  of  MiK«4  C. 

Darling,  W.  M.,  Ixim  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Pujiil  n(  Ji*an  Paul  laiinms  an«l  lenjaniin 
O^nstant.  I^ren,  Holland. 

80.  Helping  the  Mother. 

Daxns,  Charles  H.,  lx>m  at  Amesbury,  .Mass.  Pu{»il  of  Otto  tinindmann,  ulanger, 
and  .Julea  Lefebvre.  C'hicago,  18t)3,  ine<lal.  Boaton. 

81.  Summer  Evening. 

82.  Cloufls  Over  Water. 
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De  Wentworth,  Cecilia,  horn  at  New  York.  l*upil  of  Cahanel. 

83.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Ferrata. 

Dearth,  Henry  Colden,  Bristol,  R.  I.  Address,  New  York. 

84.  Autumn. 

Dessar,  Louis  Paul,  horn  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Pupil  of  W.  A.  Bouguereau  and 
Robert  Fleury.  New  York. 

85.  Sheep  in  the  Dunes. 

86.  Evening  in  Picardy. 

Dickson,  M.  E.,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Tony  Robert,  Fleury,  and  Lefebvre. 
Paris. 

87.  Fancy  Head. 

Donoho,  Ruger  G,,  Church  Hill,  Miss.  Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Bouguereau, 
and  Fleury.  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

88.  Moonlight  in  Egypt  lane. 

Drake,  Will  H.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Constant  and  Doucet.  New  York. 

89.  The  tiger’s  roar  filled  the  cave  (illustration). 

Eakins,  Thomas,  born  at  Covington,  Ky.  Pupil  of  Gerome,  Bonnat,  and  Dumont. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

90.  The  ’Cello  Player. 

91.  Salutat. 

Eaton,  Charles  Warren,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 

92.  The  Marsh  in  Winter  (pastel). 

93.  Spirit  of  the  Twilight  (aquarelle). 

94.  River  at  Evening. 

Eichelburger,  R.  H.  (deceased). 

95.  The  Wave. 

Ellis,  Harvey,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Edwin  White,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

96.  Silhouettes  (aquarelle). 

Emmet,  Lydia  Field.  Address,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

97.  Garden  Days. 

Enneking,  J.  J.,  born  at  Minster,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Bonnat,  Daubigny,  and  Lear. 
Boston. 

98.  Twilight. 

Fisher,  Mark,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Widdington,  Newport,  Essex,  England. 

99.  The  Swineherd. 

Foss,  Miss  Harriot  C.,  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Weir,  Stephens,  and 
Courtois.  New  York. 

100.  Pmk  Phlox  (pastel). 

Foster,  Ben,  North  Anson,  Me.  Pupil  of  Abbott  Thayer,  Luc  Olivier  Merson,  and 
Aime  Morot.  New  York. 

101.  Lulled  by  a  Murmuring  Stream. 

Franzen,  August,  born  at  Norrkoping,  Sweden.  Pupil  of  Dagnan  Bouveret.  New 
York. 

102.  Charity. 

103.  The  House  Builders. 

Fromuth,  Charles  H.,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins.  Con 
carneau,  France. 

104.  A  Dock  Harmony. 

105.  Dismantled  Boats. 

Frost,  A.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address,  Convent  Station,  N.  J. 

106.  What  happened  (illustration). 

107.  Somebody  blundered  (illustration). 

Fuller,  Lucia  Fairchild,  Windsor,  Vt. 

108.  Girl  Drying  Her  Foot  (miniature). 
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Fuller,  Lucia  Fairchild — Continued. 

109.  Girl  with  Hand  Glass  (miniature). 

110.  Portrait  of  a  Child  (miniature). 

Gallagher,  Sears,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Juglaris,  Jean  Paul  Lam 
rens,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  Boston,  Mass. 

111.  Foggy  AVeather  (aquarelle). 

Gallison,  Henry  H.,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Bonnefoy.  Boston,  Mass. 

112.  A  Gray  Day. 

Garnsey,  E.  E.,  born  at  Holmdel,  N.  J.  Pupil  of  Cooper  Institute,  Art  Students’ 
League,  Maynard  and  Frances  Lathrop.  New  York. 

113.  Decorative  painting  of  lunettes  and  ceiling,  rotunda  National  Pavilion. 
Gauley,  Robert  David,  born  at  Ballylag,  Ireland.  Pupil  of  Denman  Ross,  The  Art 

Museum  of  Boston,  and  The  Julien  Academy.  New  York. 

114.  Polly. 

Gay,  Walter,  born  at  Hinghani,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Leon  Bonnat.  Paris. 

115.  Maternity. 

116.  The  AVeavers. 

Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and 
Julien  Academy.  New  York. 

117.  Rejane  (illustration). 

118.  No  respector  of  a  widow’s  grief  (illustration). 

Gifford,  R.  Swain,  born  at  Island  of  Nanshon,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Albert  Van  Beest. 
New  York. 

119.  Head  AVaters  of  AVestport  River. 

Gihon,  Albert  Dakin,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins,  Constant, 
J.  P.  Laurens,  Gerome,  Aman  Jean,  Georges  Moteley.  Paris. 

120.  Old  Mill  (Picardy). 

Glackens,  AA’'illiam,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  New  York. 

121.  In  town  it^s  different  (illustration). 

122.  She  wheeled  about  and  stamped  her  foot.  “Silence  pigs,”  she  screamed 

( illustration ) . 

Grothjean,  Fanny,  born  at  Hamburg,  Germany.  Pupil  of  Courtois  Girardot,  Paul 
J.  Blanc,  Pierre  Fritel  and  A.  G.  Delecluse.  New  York. 

123.  The  August  Moon. 

124.  The  New  Moon. 

Guerin,  Jules,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  Jean  Paul 
Laurens.  New  York. 

125.  University  Heights,  Harlem  River  (illustration). 

Guy,  J.  Seymour,  born  at  Greenwich,  England.  Pupil  of  Ambroise  Jerome  and 
Buttersworth.  New  York. 

126.  Rest. 

127.  Preparing  for  To-morrow. 

Helmick,  H.,  born  in  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Cabanel.  AVashington,  D.  C. 

128.  On  the  floor  lay  Bemin  Cozart  (illustration). 

Hambige,  Jay,  Simcoe,  Canada.  Pupil  of  Art  Students’  League  and  AATlliam  M. 
Chase.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

129.  Studies  from  Life. 

130.  Trouble  Ahead  (illustration) . 

Harrison,  Alexander,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Gerome  and  Lepage.  Paris. 

131.  Twilight  (marine). 

132.  Alysteries  of  the  Night  (marine). 

133.  Evening  in  the  Sun  (landscape). 
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Harrison,  Birgc,  born  at  Pliiladelpiiia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Carolus  Duran  and  Cabanel. 
Plynioutli,  Mass. 

184.  iMorning  off  Santa  Barbara. 

Hassain,  Cliilde,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  •  Pupil  of  ]^oulanger  and  Lefebvre.  New 
York. 

185.  Snowy  Day  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

Hayden,  Charles  H.,  ])orn  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Collin,  and 
Lefebvre.  Belmont,  Mass. 

180.  A  Connecticut  Hillside. 

Herter,  Albert,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  F.  Cormon  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
New  York. 

187.  Sorrow  (aquarelle). 

Hills,  Laura  C.,  born  at  Newbury  port.  Mass.  Pupil  of  Helen  M.  Knowlton,  Cowles 
Art  School,  and  the  Art  Students’  League,  New  York.  Boston,  Mass. 

188.  Laura  (miniature). 

189.  Dorothy  (miniature). 

140.  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Herford  (miniature). 

141.  Portrait  of  Miss  T.  (miniature). 

141.  Study  in  Pink  (miniature). 

Hitchcock,  George,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Egmond  Hoef,  Holland,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

143.  Magnificat. 

144.  Vanquished. 

Hitchcock,  Lucius  W.,  born  at  West  Williamsfield,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Jules  Lefebvre, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

145.  Ready;  look  pleasant  (illustration). 

146.  The  house  was  in  a  roaring  humor  (illustration). 

Holman,  Frank,  born  at  Attleboro,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Carolus  Duran  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Paris. 

147.  Portrait  of  My  Mother. 

Homer,  Winslow,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Frederick  Kindel.  Scarboro,  Me. 

148.  The  Fox  Hunt. 

149.  The  Maine  Coast. 

150.  All’s  Well. 

151.  Summer  Night. 

Houston,  Caroline  A.,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Frank  Dumond,  Raphael 
Collin,  and  Eugene  Trasset.  Paris. 

152.  Portrait  of  Miss  C.  (miniature) . 

153.  Portrait  of  Miss  M.  J.  C.  (miniature). 

Houston,  Frances  C.,  born  at  Hudson,  Mich.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger. 
Boston,  Mass. 

154.  Portrait. 

Hyde,  W.  H.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Doncet,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Harrison.  New  York. 

155.  Portrait. 

Inness,  George  (deceased),  born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Regis  Gignoux, 

156.  Sunny  Autumn  Day. 

157.  The  Clouded  Sun. 

158.  The  Mill  Pond. 

Johnson,  Eastman,  born  at  Lowell,  Me.  Pupil  of  Lentye.  New  Y'ork. 

159.  Prisoner  of  State. 

Johnston,  J.  Humphreys.  Address,  Paris. 

160.  Portrait  of  Artist’s  Mother. 

161.  Fortune. 

162.  Le  Mystere  de  la  Nuit. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 32 
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Jones,  II.  Bolton,  horn  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Address,  New  York. 

163.  November. 

Josephi,  Isaac  A.,  l)orn  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Art  Students’  League,  New  York, 
and  Leon  Bonnat.  New  York. 

164.  Portrait  (miniature). 

165.  Portrait  (miniature). 

166.  Portrait  (miniature). 

Kaelin,  C.  S.,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Cincinnati  Art  School  and  Art 
Students’  League,  New  York.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

167.  Melting  Snows  (pastel). 

Keller,  Arthur  I.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Professor  Wilmarth  and  Professor 
Loefftz.  New  York. 

168.  Allie  Connan’s  first  and  last  duel  (illustration) . 

169.  Col.  Washington’s  wedding  reception  (illustration). 

Kendall,  Margaret,  born  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Weir,  Rohlshoven,  and  Ser¬ 
geant  Kendall.  New  York. 

170.  Pastures  and  Pudding  Stones. 

•  Kendall,  Sergeant,  born  at  Spuyten  Duyvel,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins,  Oliver 
INIerson.  New  York. 

171.  “St.  Ives,  Pray  for  Me.” 

172.  Cloud’s  Shadow. 

Knight,  Louis  Aston,  born  at  Paris.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre,  Tony  Robert  Fleury,  and 
Ridgway  Knight.  Poissy,  France. 

173.  The  Riverside  Path  (aquarelle). 

Knight,  Ridgway,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Glayre  and  Meissonier. 
Poissy,  France. 

174.  A  July  Morning. 

Koopman,  Augustus,  born  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Pupil  of  Bouguereau  and  Fleury. 
Paris  and  Philadelphia. 

175.  The  Two  Forces. 

Kost,  Frederick  W.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  National  Academy.  New  York. 

176.  Old  Vanderbilt  Dock,  New  Dorp. 

Kronberg,  Louis,  born  in  United  States.  Pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  and  Raphael  Collin.  Boston,  Mass. 

177.  Study  from  the  Nude  (pastel). 

La  Farge,  John,  born  at  New  York,  New  York. 

178.  Girls  Making  Kava. 

179.  Mount  Tohivea,  Society  Islands. 

Lathrop,  Francis,  born  in  Hawaiian  Islands.  Pupil  of  Ford  Madox,  Brown,  and 
Sir  Fdward  Burne  Jones.  New  York. 

180.  Portrait  of  the  Artist. 

Lathrop,  W.  L.,  born  at  Warren,  Ill.  New  V'ork. 

181.  A  Grey  Day. 

Lee,  Homer,  born  at  New  York.  New  York. 

182.  The  Building  of  a  Sky  Scraper. 

Lewis,  Arthur,  born  at  Mobile,  Ala.  Pupil  of  George  Bridgman  and  Gerome.  Paris 
and  iVIobile,  Ala. 

183.  Portrait  of  Michel  Robinson. 

Locke,  Caroline  T.,  New  York. 

184.  Purple  Rhododendrons. 

Lockwood,  AVilton,  born  at  AA’^ilton,  Conn.  Pupil  of  La  Farge.  Boston,  Mass. 

185.  The  Violinist. 

Low,  Will  H.,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Gerome  and  Carolus  Duran.  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

186.  At  the  Spring. 
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McC^arter,  Henry,  ])orii  at  IMorristown,  Pa.  Pupil  of  National  Academy,  New  York, 
and  Julien  Academy,  I’arin.  New  York. 

187.  The  Lef>:ends  of  Mont  Saint  Michel  (illustration). 

MacChesney,  Clara,  born  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Pupil  of  William  Mowbry,  Contois, 
and  Girardot.  New  York. 

188.  Pomegranates  (acpiarelle). 

189.  The  Old  Blind  Fiddler  (aquarelle). 

Ma(dMven,  Walter,  born  at  Chicago.  Pupil  of  Cormon,  Tony  Robert  Fleury.  T’aris. 

190.  Portrait. 

191.  Sunday  in  Holland. 

192.  Pieter  Van  Wint. 

IMacIlhenny,  (  ■.  IM.,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address,  Scrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 

193.  November. 

MacKubin,  Florence,  born  at  Florence,  Italy.  Pupil  of  Louis  Deschamps,  Julius 
Rohlshoven,  and  Professor  Herterrich.  Baltimore,  Md. 

194.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Rockwood  Hoar  (miniature). 

MacMonnies,  Mary  F.,  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Jules  Lefebvre,  W.  A. 
Bouguereau,  and  Carolus  Duran.  Paris,  France,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

195.  Lilies  and  Roses. 

INIarsh,  F.  D.,  born  at  Chicago.  Pupil  of  La  Farge  and  Beckwith.  Paris  and  Chicago. 

196.  Portrait. 

Martin,  Homer  (deceased),  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  William  Hart. 

197.  Newport  Neck. 

198.  The  Adirondacks. 

199.  Westchester  Hills. 

Maurer,  A.  H.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Edgar  M.  Ward.  Paris. 

200.  Portrait. 

Maynard,  George  'Willoughby,  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Pupil  of  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Belgium.  New  York. 

201.  In  Strange  Seas. 

Maynard,  Guy,  born  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Pupil  of  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  Paris. 

202.  Portrait. 

Meakin,  L.  H.,  born  in  England.  Pupil  of  Professor  Raupp,  Cysis,  and  Loeffts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

203.  Eden  Park  Reservoir. 

Melchers,  Gari,  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger.  Paris  and 
Detroit,  Mich. 

204.  The  Fencing  Master. 

205.  Portrait. 

206.  The  Sisters. 

Metcalf,  Willard  L.,  New  York. 

207.  Summer  Twilight. 

Millet,  Francis  D.,  born  at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Van  Lerins,  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp.  Broadway,  Worcester,  England. 

208.  The  Expansionist. 

209.  Unconverted. 

Minor,  Robert  C.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Van  Luppen,  Diez,  and  Boulanger, 
New  York. 

210.  Moonlight. 

Muhrman,  Henry  H.,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Munich  Academy,  London. 

211.  Trees  and  Pond. 

212.  Broadstairs. 
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Murphy,  J.  Francis,  born  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Address,  New  York.  1893,  medal.  New 
York. 

213.  Landscape. 

214.  Under  Grey  Skies  (aquarelle). 

Needham,  Charles  Austin,  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  August  Will  and  Art 
Students’  League  of  New'  York.  New  York. 

215.  Park  snow  s. 

216.  A  River  Bank  (equarelle). 

Nelson,  M.,  Paris  and  New  York. 

217.  Portrait  of  a  Little  Boy  (miniature). 

Nettleton,  Walter,  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger, 
Stock  bridge.  Mass. 

218.  Early  Snowfall. 

New  man,  R.  L.,  born  at  Richmond,  Va.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Couture.  New  York. 

219.  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest. 

New'inan,  W.  B.,  born  in  Tennessee.  Pupil  of  F.  S.  Noble,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Paris. 

220.  Reverie. 

Nicholls,  Rhoda  Holmes,  born  at  Coventry,  England.  Pnpil  of  Bloomsbury  School 
of  Art  of  London.  New  York. 

221.  Search  the  Scriptures  (aquarelle). 

Norton,  William  E.,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  George  Inness,  Jacquesson, 
and  Vollon,  London,  England. 

222.  Normandy  Fish  Weir. 

Nourse,  Elizabeth,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Caro¬ 
lus  Duran,  and  Henner.  Paris. 

223.  In  the  Church  at  Volendam,  Holland. 

Ochtman,  Leonard,  born  at  Bonnemaire,  Holland.  Mianus,  Conn. 

224.  Winter  Morning. 

225.  Autumn  Twilight. 

Palmer,  AValter  L.,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  F.  E.  Church,  Carolus  Duran. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

226.  The  Senator’s  Birthplace. 

227.  San  Marco,  Venice. 

Pape,  Eric,  New  York. 

228.  Midnight  in  a  Twm-cent  Lodging  House  (illustration). 

Parrish,  Clara  W.,  born  at  Selma,  Ala.  Pupil  of  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 
New  York. 

229.  Portrait  (pastel). 

Parrish,  Maxfield,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Howard  Pyle.  Windsor,  Vt. 

230.  The  Sandman. 

Pearce,  Charles  Sprague,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Leon  Bonnat.  Auvers-sur- 
Oise,  France. 

231.  The  Shawl. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  London,  England. 

232.  Notre  Dame  (drawdng). 

Perrine,  Van  Peering,  born  in  Kansas.  Pupil  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York;  National 
Academy  of  Design,  William  M.  Chase.  New'  York. 

233.  The  Flower  Market  in  AVinter. 

Picknell,  AA\  L.  (deceased) ,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Gerome,  George  Inness. 

234.  Morning  on  the  Doing. 
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Platt,  Charles  A.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  New 
York. 

235.  Winter. 

236.  Clouds. 

Poore,  II.  R.,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Pupil  of  Peter  Moran,  Pennsylvania  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts;  National  Academy,  New  York,  Loumeneis,  and  Bouguereau. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

236.  The  Wounded  Hound. 

Porter,  Benjamin  C.,  born  at  Melrose,  Mass.  Address,  New  York. 

237.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  P. 

238.  Portrait  of  Master  P. 

Proctor,  Phimister  A.  Pupil  of  Puech  and  Anglebert.  New  York. 

239.  Puma. 

Pyle,  Howard,  born  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

240.  The  Buccaneers’  Christmas  (illustration). 

Ranger,  Henry  W.,  New  York. 

241.  Becky  Cole’s  Hill. 

242.  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Redfield,  Edward  W.,  born  at  Bridgeville,  Del.  Pupil  of  Bouguereau  and  Fleury. 
Paris  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

243.  The  Bridge,  Joinville. 

244.  Road  to  Edge  of  Hill. 

Rehn,  F.  K.  M.,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  New  York. 

245.  A  Northwester  in  Gloucester  Harbor. 

Reid,  Robert,  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  New 
York. 

246.  Azalea. 

247.  Decorative  painting  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  porch  of  the  United  States 

Pavilion. 

Reinhart,  C.  S.  (deceased),  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

248.  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg  (illustration) . 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Virginia,  born  at  Chicago.  Pupil  of  Professor  Herterrich  and  Carl 
Marr,  Lazar  School.  Chicago. 

249.  Portrait  (miniature) . 

250.  Portrait  (miniature). 

251.  Portrait  (miniature). 

Richards,  F.  T.,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins,  Edmund  B. 
Bensell,  and  Art  Students’  League,  New  York.  New  York. 

252.  Doctor’s  Mistakes  (illustration). 

Robinson,  Theodore  (deceased),  born  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  Pupil  of  Carolus  Duran  and 
Gerome. 

253.  Woman  at  the  Piano. 

254.  The  Canal. 

255.  A  Sardine  Booth  (illustration). 

Robinson,  Will  S.,  New  York. 

256.  Early  Evening. 

Rogers,  W.  A.,  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Address,  New  York. 

257.  Faro  at  El  Paso  (illustration) . 

Rolshoven,  Julius,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

258.  Great-Grandmother’s  Finery. 

Sargent,  John  S.;  born  at  Florence,  Italy.  London,  England. 

259.  Portrait  of  Miss  Thomas. 
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Sargent,  John  S. — Continued. 

260.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer. 

261.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Meyer  and  Children. 

Saxton,  John  G.,  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre,  Robert  Fleury,  and  Mer- 
son.  New  York. 

262.  Sunset  in  the  Dunes. 

Schofield,  J.  Elmer,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Bouguereau,  Donat,  Ferrier, 
and  Edmond  Jean.  Ogontz,  Pa. 

263.  January  Evening. 

Schreyvogel,  Charles,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Kirchbach  and  Carl  Marr. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

264.  My  Bunkie. 

Scott,  E.  H.,  born  at  Spring  Water,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  Art  Students’  League,  New  York.  New  York. 

265.  Yellow  Roses  (aquarelle). 

Sears,  Sarah  C.,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Cowles  Art  School  and  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Boston,  Mass. 

266.  Portrait  of  Lady  in  White  (pastel) . 

267.  Romola. 

Sharp,  J.  H.,  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Charles  Verlat,  Carl  Marr,  Jean 
Paul  Laurens,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

268.  Head  of  Cheyenne. 

269.  Head  of  an  American  Indian  (illustration) . 

Sherwood,  Rosina  Emmet,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  William  M.  Chase.  New 
York. 

270.  Portrait  Study  (aquarelle). 

271.  Portraits  of  Children  (illustration). 

Smedley,  William  S.,  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Bronx ville,  N.  Y. 

272.  Challenged  (illustration). 

273.  The  Stern  Parent  (illustration). 

274.  In  a  gallery  (illustration) . 

275.  Old  People  in  a  Park  (illustration). 

Snell,  Henry  B.,  l)orii  at  Richmond,  England.  Address,  New  York. 

276.  Twilight  at  Sea  (aquarelle). 

Spicer-Simson,  Margaret,  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Pupil  of  Krauss,  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  and  Carriere.  Paris  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

277.  Portrait  of  Miss  Agnes  Money  (miniature). 

278.  Portrait  of  Miss  Money  Coutts  (miniature). 

Steele,  Theodore  C.,  born  in  Indiana.  Pupil  of  Prof.  Bentzur  and  Loefftz.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

279.  The  Bloom  of  the  Grape. 

Stephens,  Alice  Barber,  born  in  New  Jersey.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Julien  Academy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

280.  Pierre  was  mother  as  well  as  father  (illustration). 

Sterner,  Albert  E.,  born  at  London,  England.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

281.  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (aquarelle). 

282.  Mother  and  Child  (aquarelle). 

283.  Little  Nell  and  Schoolmaster  (illustration). 

284.  The  Bride  (illustration). 

Stewart,  Jules,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  G4r6me.  Paris,  France. 

285.  Nymphs  of  Nysa. 

286.  Laughing  Woman. 


B-3.  NORTH  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  B,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  C. 


B-4.  EAST  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  B,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  C. 
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Story,  Julian,  born  at  Oxford  England.  Pupil  of  Frank  Duveneck,  Boulanger,  and 
Lefebvre.  Paris. 

287.  Columbine. 

288.  Portrait. 

Strafer,  Ilarriette  R.,  born  at  Covington,  Ky.  Pupil  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  MacMonnies,  Gustave  Dourtois,  and  Colin.  New  York. 

289.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  S.  (miniature). 

Taber,  PI.  M.  (deceased),  born  at  New  York. 

290.  Mount  Mansfield  in  Winter. 

Tanner,  H.  O.,  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins,  Laurens,  Constant. 
Paris  and  Pittsburg,  I*a. 

291.  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den. 

Tarbell,  Pklmund  C.,  born  at  West  Groton,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Boston,  IMass. 

292.  The  Venetian  Blind. 

293.  Across  the  Room. 

Taylor,  Plmily  Drayton,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Cecile  Ferrier  and 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

294.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  (miniature) 

295.  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Lea  (miniature).  ^ 

Taylor,  C.  J.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  National  Academy  of  New  York  and 
Eastman  Johnson.  New  York. 

296.  The  Chelsea  Pensioner  (illustration). 

Teasdel,  Mary,  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Pupil  of  F.  Brush,  R.  Collin,  and 
L.  R.  Garrido.  Paris  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

297.  Maxime  (miniature). 

Thayer,  Abbott,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Wilmarth  and  Henry  D.  Morse, 
Lehman,  and  Gerome.  Dublin,  N.  H.,  and  Boston. 

298.  Brother  and  Sister. 

299.  Virgin  Enthroned. 

300.  Young  Woman. 

Thayer,  Theodora  W.,  Milton,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Joseph  De  Camp,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

301.  Portrait  (miniature). 

302.  Portrait  (miniature). 

303.  Portrait  (miniature). 

Theriat,  Charles  J.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger.  Paris. 

304.  Portrait. 

Thomas,  S.  Seymour,  born  at  San  Augustine,  Tex.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre,  Constant, 
and  Alexander  Harrison.  Paris  and  San  Augustine,  Tex. 

305.  Lady  in  Brown  (pastel). 

Vail,  Eugene,  born  at  St.  Servan,  France.  Pupil  of  Caban,  Dagnan,  Bouveret,  and 
Collin.  Paris. 

306.  Evening  in  Brittany. 

307.  Voice  of  the  Sea. 

308.  Morning  in  October. 

Vedder,  Simon  H.,  born  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Bouguereau,  T. 
Robert  Fleury,  Gerome,  and  Glayse.  London,  England. 

309.  Portrait. 

Vinton,  Frederick  P.,  born  at  Bangor,  Me.  Pupil  of  William  M.  Hunt,  Dr.  William 
Rimmer,  Leon  Bonnat,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Boston,  Mass. 

310.  Portrait  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Beard. 

Vonnoh,  Robert  W.,  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 

311.  Portrait  of  Miss  Mildred  Blair. 
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Yonnoli,  Robert  W. — Contimied. 

312.  Little  Louise. 

Walden,  Lionel,  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.  Pni)il  of  Carolus  Duran.  Paris,  France. 

313.  Fishing  in  the  Bay. 

Walker,  Horatio.  New  York. 

314.  Spring  Plowing. 

Wall,  A.  Bryan,  born  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  Pupil  of  A.  Wall,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

315.  Sheep. 

Waters,  Sadie  (deceased). 

316.  The  Virgin  with  Lilies  (miniature). 

Weeks,  Lord,  born  at  Boston,  ]\Iass.  Paris. 

317.  Indian  Barber. 

318.  The  Awakening  of  Nonreddin. 

319.  On  the  Road  to  Ispahan. 

Weidner,  Carl  A.,  born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Pupil  of  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  Art  Students’  League,  New  York;  Paul  Nanen.  New  York. 

320.  Portrait  of  Victor  Weidner  (miniature). 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Gerome.  New  York. 

321.  The  Ice  Cutters. 

322.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  in  Gray. 

323.  Noonday  Rest. 

Weir,  John  F.,  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Robert  W.  Weir.  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

324.  Roses. 

Weyden,  Harry  Van  der,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Legros,  Fred  Brown,  and 
Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  France,  and  Boston. 

325.  Calm. 

326.  The  Hillside. 

AVhistler,  J.  McNeil,  born  in  United  States.  Pupil  of  Glayse.  Paris. 

327.  Portrait  (gray  and  gold) . 

328.  Portrait  (pearl  and  silver) . 

329.  The  Little  White  Girl. 

Whittemore,  William  J.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  Art  Students’  League,  New  York; 
National  Academy,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Lefebvre.  New  York. 

330.  Portrait  in  Green  (miniature). 

Wiles,  Irving  R.,  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Pui)il  of  his  father,  Lefebvre,  and  (’arolus 
Duran.  New  York. 

331.  Portraits. 

Woodbury,  Charles  IL,  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Boston,  Mass. 

332.  The  Green  Mill. 

333.  A  Rock  in  the  Sea. 

Woodbury,  ]\Iarcia  O.,  born  at  Lynn,  INFass.  Puj>il  of  Julien  Academy,  Paris.  Bos¬ 
ton,  IMass. 

334.  Mother  and  Daughter  (aquarelle). 

335.  The  Smoker  (aquarelle). 

Wuerpel,  Edmund  11. ,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pupil  of  W.  A.  Bouguereau,  Gabriel 
Ferrier,  Edmund  A  man- Jean.  St.  Louis,  IVIo. 

336.  Dreaming  Waters. 

Wyant,  A.  H.  (deceased),  born  in  Ohio.  Piqnl  of  Hans  Gude. 

337.  Sunlit  Vale. 

338.  In  the  Adirondacks. 

339.  ^loonlight  and  Frost. 
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Yohn,  F.  C.,  New  York. 

840.  Lord  Chief  Justice  (illustration). 

Zogbauin,  Rufus  F.,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Pupil  of  Art  Students’  League  of 
New  York,  and  Leon  Bonnat.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

341.  Hawkins  at  San  Juan  (illustration.) 

842.  Cutting  the  Cable  Off  Cienfuegos’( illustration). 


CfjAss  8. — Engravings  and  lithographs. 

Aikman,  Walter  M.,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Frank  French,  J.  G.  Stnithwick. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  Landscape. 

2.  Jade  Screen. 

Aitken,  Peter,  born  at  Dundas,  Canada.  Pupil  of  Timothy  Cole.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  Little  Princess. 

4.  Portrait  after  Gilbert  Stuart. 

5.  Madonna  and  Child. 

Blaney,  Henry  R.,  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

6.  Chinese  Bronze. 

7.  Aquatint  (still  life). 

Bernstrom,  Victor,  born  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  New  York. 

8.  Shepherdess. 

9.  River  Scene. 

10.  Inspiration. 

Chadwick,  Charles  Wesley,  born  at  Red  Hook,  on  the  Hudson.  Pupil  of  Frank 
French,  Frederick  Juengling,  William  Miller.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11.  Napoleon,  Lieutenant  at  Valence  (after  Realier-Dumas). 

12.  Arch  of  Steel  (after  Jean  Paul  Laurens). 

13.  La  Rade  de  Toulon  (after  Gaston  Roullet). 

14.  Death  of  Braddock  (after  Howard  Pyle). 

15.  Riff  Moor  (after  Francis  Day). 

Cole,  Timothy,  born  in  London,  England.  Pupil  of  Bond,  Chandler.  New  York. 

16.  Duke  of  Wellington  (after  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence). 

17.  Interior  of  Stable  (after  Geo.  Moreland). 

18.  Mrs.  Siddons  (after  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence). 

19.  Lady  Derby  (after  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence). 

20.  William  Pitt  (after  John  Hopper). 

21.  Mrs.  Siddons  (after  Sir  Thos.  Gainsborough). 

22.  The  Parson’s  Daughter  (after  Geo.  Romney). 

23.  Cicero’s  Villa  (after  Richard  Wilson). 

24.  Lord  Newton  (after  Sir  Henry  Raeburn). 

25.  William  Hogarth  (after  William  Hogarth). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  born  at  Otto,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  John  P.  Davis.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

26.  Plate  of  Moths. 

27.  Plate  of  Butterflies. 

28.  Plate  of  Moths. 

29.  Plate  of  Butterflies. 

30.  Dandelions. 

31 .  Tiger  and  Butterfly. 

32.  Cherry  Blossoms. 

Davidson,  Harry,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Frederick  Faust.  New  York. 

33.  Illustration  for  Serial  Story  (after  L.  Loeb). 

34.  Illustration  for  Serial  Story  (after  L.  Loeb). 
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Davidson,  Harry — Continued. 

35.  Afternoon  at  a  Ranch  (after  Mary  Ilallock  Foote). 

36.  Exercises  at  Wellesley  College  (after  Metcalf). 

37.  The  Golden  Gate,  Chicago  (after  Castaigne). 

38.  Canterbury  Cathedral  (after  Jos.  Pennell). 

Davis,  Samuel  P.,  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Puj)!!  of  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  John  P. 
Davis.  New  York. 

39.  After  Dinner  Nap  (after  Delph). 

40.  Cat,  Kittens,  and  Parrot  (after  Ronner). 

41.  Cat,  Kittens,  and  Cage  (after  Ronner). 

42.  Hound  (after  Bonheur). 

Evans,  John  born  at  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  P.  R.  B.  Pierson.  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

43.  Avignon  (after  Castaigne). 

44.  The  Artist  (after  Castaigne). 

45.  The  Ford  (after  Charlier). 

46.  The  Charge  (after  Charlier). 

French,  Frank,  born  at  London,  N.  H.  New  York. 

47.  Beggar  Girl  (after  Louis  Deschamps). 

48.  Rose  Leaves  (after  Albert  Moore). 

49.  Shower  in  the  Meadow  (original). 

50.  The  New  Year  (original). 

51.  Izaak  Walton  and  the  Milkmaid  (after  Boughton). 

Heinemann,  E.,  born  at  Brunswick,  Germany.  Pupil  of  A.  Closs,  Brendeamour,  Art 
Students’  League,  New  York.  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island.  New  York. 

52.  Edouard  and  Casimir  Joseph  Mortier. 

53.  A  Moment  of  Peril. 

Hopson,  William  F.,  born  at  Watertown,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Sandford,  J.  D.  Feltes,  and 
August  Will.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

54.  Ex  Libris,  Engravings  on  Copper. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  born  at  London,  England.  Pupil  of  F.  Williams.  New  York. 

55.  Portrait  of  Washington  (after  Gilbert  Stuart). 

56.  Marshal  Soult. 

57.  Gen.  Marmont; 

58.  Sir  Thomas  Sloan. 

59.  Chas.  Palthazar  (after  Val). 

60.  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler. 

61.  Cromwell. 

62.  Tennyson. 

Jones,  Alfred,  born  at  Liverpool,  England.  Pupil  of  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

63.  Portrait  of  Geo.  Washington. 

King,  F.  S.,  born  in  Maine.  Pupil  of  John  Orr.  Roseville,  N.  ,T. 

64.  Paul  Revere. 

65.  Isaiah  J.,.  Thomas,  esq. 

66.  Book  Plate  of  the  Printer’s  Devil. 

67.  The  Golden  Galleon. 

Kingsley,  Elbridge,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 
Hadley,  Mass.  « 

68.  Autumn  Evening  (after  D.  W.  Tryon). 

69.  Old  Homestead  (after  J.  Francis  Murphy). 

70.  Springtime  (after  D.  W.  Tryon). 

71.  Tragedy  of  Spring  (original). 

72.  New  England  Elms  (original). 
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Kruell,  Gustiiv,  ))orn  at  Duesseldorf,  Germany.  Pupil  of  R.  Brendeamour.  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

73.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

74.  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 

75.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Miller,  William,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House. 
New  York. 

76.  Portait  of  an  Unknown  Man. 

77.  Confectioner. 

78.  Moonlight. 

79.  Maine  Coast. 

Northcote,  Stafford  M.,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  E.  Heinemann,  Professor 
Boyl.  New  York. 

80.  .Tapanese  Romance. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  London,  England,  and  Philadelphia. 

81.  The  Devil  of  Notre  Dame. 

82.  The  Most  Picturesque  Place  in  the  World. 

83.  Aquatints  of  London. 

Powell,  Caroline  A.,  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  Pupil  of  J.  W.  Linton  and  Timothy 
Cole.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

84.  Gorilla  and  Circassian  Girl. 

85.  Holy  Night. 

86.  Windmill. 

87.  In  the  Sun. 

Putnam,  S.  G.,  born  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  Pupil  of  H.  W.  Herrick,  Frank  French,  and 
E.  J.  Whitney,  Brooklyn  Art  Association  and  Art  Students’  League.  Oredell,  N.  J. 

88.  A  Street  Musician. 

89.  Princess  Marie  of  Austria. 

90.  The  King’s  Messenger. 

91.  Mirabeau  and  the  King’s  Messenger. 

Schladitz,  E.,  born  at  Leipzig,  Germany.  New  York. 

92.  Geo.  Washington. 

93.  Queen  Louise. 

Schwartzburger,  C.,  born  at  Leipzig,  Germany.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

94.  Arrival  of  High  Chinese  Authorities  (after  drawing). 

95.  An  Arrest  in  the  Village  (after  painting). 

96.  The  Chew  Mansion  (after  PI.  Penn) . 

State,  Charles,  born  at  Montreal,  Canada.  Pupil  of  John  H.  Walker.  New  York. 

97.  Diunond’s  “  Holy  Family.” 

98.  Preparing  for  the  Final  Dance  (after  Castaigne). 

99.  Office  of  the  Hebrew  United  Charities. 

100.  Tyrolean  Village  (after  Louis  Loeb). 

Tinkey,  John,  born  at  New  York.  Pupil  of  J.  I).  Felter.  New  Y^ork. 

101.  A  Swineherd  of  the  Danube. 

Wellington,  Frank  H.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

102.  The  Sea  Fight  (after  Howard  Pyle). 

103.  Holland  Landscape  (after  W.  H.  Ranger). 

Wolf,  Henry,  born  in  Alsace,  Germany.  Pupil  of  Jacques  Levy.  New  Y^ork. 

104.  Miss  Beatrice  Goelet  (after  Sargent). 

105.  Cynthia  (after  Cecilia  Beaux).  ' 

106.  Reverie  (after  Cecilia  Beaux). 

107.  La  Bernoise  (after  Dagnan-Bouveret). 
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Wolf,  Henry — Continued. 

108.  Le  Crepuscule  (after  Alexander  Harrison). 

109.  The  Evening  Star  (original). 

110.  Un  Canal  en  Artois  (after  J.  C.  Cazin). 

111.  Through  the  Looking  Glass  (after  J.  A.  Weir). 
Whistler,  J.  McNeill. 


112. 

113. 


114. 


115. 

116. 
117. 


Etchings. 


118. 

119. 

120. 


121. 

Class  9. — Sculpture  und  engravings  upon  medals  and  gems. 


Barnard,  George  Grey,  born  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
New  York. 

1.  God  Pan. 

2.  The  Two  Natures. 

Barnhorn,  Clement  J.  Pupil  of  Merci6,  Pemdi,  Bouguereau,  Ferrier,  Acad^mie 
Julien.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4.  A  Magdalen. 

Bartlett,  Paul  W.,  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Pupil  of  Fremiet.  St.  Leu,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5.  Statue  of  Michel  Angelo. 

Beveridge,  Kuehne,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Pupil  of  O’ Donovan  and  Rodin. 
Paris,  France. 

6.  Veiled  Venus. 

7.  Win.  A.  Chandler  (bust). 

Bitter,  Karl,  born  at  Vienna,  Austria.  Pupil  of  Vienna  Academy  and  Edmund 
Hellner,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

8.  Dancing  Children  (fountain;  bronze). 

9.  Boy  Stealing  Geese  (fountain;  bronze). 

Borglum,  Solon  H.,  born  at  Ogden,  Utah.  Pupil  of  Louis  Rebisson  and  Fremiet. 
Paris  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10.  Lame  Horse. 

11.  Horse  with  Colt  in  Wind. 

12.  Horse  and  Indian. 

Brenner,  Victor  David,  born  at  Shavly,  Russia.  Pupil  of  Louis  Osi^ar  Roty.  Paris 
and  New  York. 

13.  Panel  with  five  medallions. 

Brooks,  Richard  E.,  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.  Ptipilof  T.  H.  Bartlett  and  Injalbert. 
Paris  and  Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Statue  of  Colonel  Cass. 

15.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

16.  The  Wave. 

Calder,  Alexander  Sterling,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chapu  and  Falguiere.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

17.  Narcissus. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  E.,  born  at  Springfield,  Utah.  Pupil  of  Chapu  and  Dampt.  Boston, 
Mass. 

18.  Medicine  Man. 
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Flanagan,  John,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Pupil  of  Ellen  Kitson,  Joseph  Smith,  Henri 
Chapn,  Falguiere.  Paris. 

19.  Swift  Runners. 

20.  Ten  medallions  in  metal. 

21.  Eagle  for  top  of  dome  of  United  States  Pavilion. 

22.  Decorative  motive  crowning  angles  of  United  States  Pavilion. 

28.  Head  of  Athlete. 

French,  Daniel  C.,  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Ball.  New  York. 

24.  Equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington. 

Gelert,  Johannes  Sophus,  born  in  Schleswig,  Germany.  Pupil  of  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  New  York. 

25.  The  Little  Architect  (marble). 

Grafly,  Charles,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Chapu,  Dampt.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26.  The  Symbol  of  Life. 

27.  From  Generation  to  Generation. 

28.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Grafly. 

29.  Portrait  of  My  Mother. 

30.  Vulture  of  War. 

Harvey,  Eli,  born  at  Ogden,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  Lentz,  Noble,  Rebisson,  Constant, 
Lefebvre,  Doucet,  Delance,  Chaillou,  Fremiet.  Paris,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

31.  Lion  Cubs. 

Herring,  Miss  Mabel  C.,  born  at  Boothbay,  Me.  Pupil  of  Merson,  Collin,  St.  Gaudens, 
and  MacMonnies.  Paris,  and  Boothbay,  Me. 

32.  Echo. 

Kitson,  Henry  Hudson,  born  at  Huddersfleld,  England.  Pupil  of  Bonnassieux. 
Boston,  Mass. 

33.  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Roumania  (Carmen  Sylva;  marble). 

Lucas,  Albert  P.  Paris. 

34.  Sambo. 

MacMonnies,  Frederick,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
Falguiere.  Paris. 

35.  Bacchante. 

36.  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

37.  Shakespeare. 

38.  Two  Groups  Horses. 

39.  Group  Navy. 

40.  Group  Army. 

41.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

41.  A  Cupid;  Boy  with  Duck. 

MacNeil,  Carol  Brook,  born  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Pupil  of  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Taft,  MacMonnies,  and  Injalbert.  Paris,  France. 

42.  Fiasco  Holder  (bronze). 

43.  Samovar  (bronze). 

44.  Giotto  Giovane  (bronze). 

MacNeil,  H.  A.,  born  at  Chelsea,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Henri  Chapu,  Falguieres.  Paris, 
and  Boston,  Mass. 

45.  The  Sun  Vow. 

46.  Last  Act  of  the  Moqui  Snake  Dance. 

47.  Spandrels  on  Portico  of  the  United  States  Building. 

Murray,  Samuel,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

48.  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Eakins,  Esq. 
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Peddle,  Caroline  C.,  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Pupil  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
Kenyon  Cox.  I’aris,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

49.  Bronze  Clock. 

Proctor,  A.  Phiuiister,  New  York.  Pupil  of  Peucli  and  Injalbert.  New  York. 

50.  Quadriga  for  United  States  I’avilion. 

51.  Indian  Warrior. 

52.  The  Challenge  Elk. 

53.  Standing  Puma. 

54.  Standing  Puma,  i)endant. 

55.  Panther,  “Fate.” 

56.  Young  Fawn. 

57.  Panther. 

58.  Dog  with  Bone. 

Rondebust,  J.  H.,  New  York. 

59.  The  Wrestlers. 

St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  Pupil  of  Cooper  Institute  and  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  New  York. 

60.  Equestrian  Statue  of  Gen.  Sherman  with  Victory. 

61.  High  Relief — The  Shaw  Memorial. 

62.  Angel  with  the  Tablet. 

63.  The  Puritan. 

64.  Frame  with  Medallion  (portraits). 

Scudder,  Janet,  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Pupil  <if  Lorado  Taft  and  MacMonnies. 
Paris,  France. 

65.  Decorative  Panel  for  Music  Room. 

Simons,  Amory  C.,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Pupil  of  Dampt,  Peuch.  Paris,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

66.  Surprise. 

Tilden,  Douglas,  Oakland,  Cal. 

67.  Football  Players. 

Vonnoh,  IMrs.  Bessie  Potter,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pupil  of  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 

68.  A  Young  Mother. 

69.  Girl  Dancing. 

Yandell,  Enid,  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Pupil  of  Philip  Martiney,  MacMonnies,  and 
Rodin.  Paris,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

70.  Mermaid  and  Fisher  Boy. 

Class  10. — Architecture. 

Ahnirall.  (See  Ingle. ) 

Andrews,  Jaques  &.  Rantoul,  Boston,  Mass. 

1.  House  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Babb,  Cook  &  Willard,  New  York. 

2.  Building  for  the  DeVinne  Press,  New  York. 

Berg,  Charles  I.,  New  York. 

3.  Gillender  Building,  New  York. 

Boring  and  Tilton,  New  York. 

4.  Bureau  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 

Brite^  Bacon,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5.  Club  House,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Burnham,  D.  11.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

6.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

7.  Theatre  and  Office  Building,  Chicago. 

8.  Illinois  Trust  Company,  Chicago. 


B-5.  WEST  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  B,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERIES  A  AND  D. 


B-6.  NORTH  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  C,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  B. 


I 
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Carrere  (Sc  Ilawtiiigs,  New  York. 

9.  Hotel  Ponce  (ie  Leon,  St.  AugiiHtiue,  Florida. 

10.  New  York  Public  Library. 

11.  Benedict  House,  Connecticut. 

12.  Residence  of  Henry  T.  Sloane,  New  York. 

Clas.  (See  Ferry.) 

Coolidge  and  Coustiaux,  Chicago. 

18.  United  States  Pavilion,  Paris  Exposition. 

Cope  Sc  Stewardson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  House  of  IVIr.  John  Sims,  Laverock,  Pennsylvania. 

15.  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Uormitories  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadeli)hia,  Pennsylvania. 
Cram,  Goodhue  Sc  Ferguson,  Boston,  Mass. 

17.  Church  at  Ashmont,  Massachusetts. 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  Sc  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18.  The  Crozer  Building,  Philadelphia. 

19.  House  of  C.  W.  Bergner,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  * 

20.  House  on  Locust  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

21.  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Eyre,  Wilson,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22.  House  of  Craig  Heberton,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

23.  House  of  Charles  L.  Boree,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 

24.  Cottage,  Lehman  St.,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

25.  A  Broker’s  Office,  Philadelphia. 

Ferry  Sc  Clas,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

26.  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

Flagg,  Ernest,  New  York. 

27.  Singer  Building,  New  York. 

28.  Scribner  Building,  New  York. 

Hardenberg,  H.  J.,  New  York. 

29.  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Hewlet.  (See  Lord.) 

Heydel  Sc  Shepard,  New  York. 

30  1 

VChurch  at  Scarborough  (two  views). 

Hull.  (See  Lord.) 

Hunt,  R.  M.,  New  York. 

32.  Residence  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  New  York. 

33.  Biltmore,  Country  Residence  of  George  Vanderbilt,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Ingle  and  Almirall,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

34.  Town  Hall,  Binghamton. 

Jaques.  (See  Andrews.) 

Kimball.  (See  Walker.) 

Kimball  Sc  Thompson,  New  Y^’ork. 

35.  Manhattan  Life  Building,  New  York. 

Lord,  Hewlett  Sc  Hull,  New  York. 

36.  Cedarhurst,  House  at. 

37.  Longfellow,  A.  AV.  City  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

MacKim,  Mead  Sc  White,  New  York. 

38.  University  Club,  New  Y'ork. 

39.  Boston  Public  Library. 

40.  Columbia  College  Library,  New  Y^ork  City 
Morris.  (See  Walker.) 
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Peabody  &  Stearns,  Boston*,  IMass. 

41.  Wheatleigh,  Lenox,  Massaehiisetts. 

Post,  George  B.,  New  York. 

42.  Union  Trust  Building,  New  York. 

Price,  Bruce,  New  York. 

48.  American  Surety  Building,  New  York, 
liantoul.  (See  Andrews. ) 

Reid  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

44.  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Schweinfurt,  A.  C.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

45.  Hearst  House,  California. 

Shei)ard.  (See  Hayden.) 

Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 

46.  Ames  Building,  Boston. 

47.  Porch  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

48.  House  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Thompson.  (See  Kimball. ) 

Vaughan,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. 

49.  Interior  of  Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

50.  Exterior  of  Church,  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Walker  &  Kimball,  Boston,  Mass. 

51.  Omaha  Exposition. 

Walker  and  Morris,  New  York. 

52.  Bronxville,  New  York. 

Wheelwright  &  Haven,  Boston,  Mass. 

53.  Bowdoin  School,  Boston. 

54.  Brighton  High  School,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

AVhitney,  Warren,  New  York. 

55.  New  York  Yacht  Club. 


New  York,  Fehruary  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  line  arts  of  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  classified  in  the  general 
regulations  as  Group  II,  together  with  a  brief  critical  review  of  the 
various  exhibits  shown  in  the  fine  arts  palace  and  adjoining  grounds. 
But  before  proceeding  with  the  report  on  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  ni}^  department,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  general  statement  of 
the  conditions  existing  when  I  commenced  the  work  and  what  I  hoped 
to  achieve. 

AMERICAN  ART  INSUFFICIENTIY  APPRECIATED  BY  OUR  OWN  COLLECTORS. 

Unfortunately  many  American  artists  have  long  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  gain  recognition  at  home  was  through  success  abroad,  and  to 
this  end  many  have  expatriated  themselves,  thus  securing  a  standing 
with  some  American  buyers,  but  at  the  cost  of  constant  residence  in 
Europe.  While  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  art  dealers  in  the 
United  States  have  shown  themselves  most  loyal  in  their  efforts  to 
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secure  a  proper  appreciation  of  American  art,  others  iiave  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  belittle  everything  produced  by  the  artists  who  reside  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon, 
that  some  of  our  wealthy  collectors  frequently  fail  to  exercise  ordinary 
discrimination  when  they  pay  enormous  prices  for  paintings  l)y  foreign 
artists  that  may  or  may  not  be  creditable  works  of  art,  and  suffer  the 
meritorious  productions  of  their  own  countrymen  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed. 

FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  OUR  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBIT  IN  1889. 

In  the  Exposition  of  1889  a  large  majority  of  work  in  the  United 
States  section  of  fine  arts  was  produced  by  men  who  had  lived  abroad 
and  absorbed  the  artistic  traditions  of  France,  so  that  it  was  possible 
for  M.  Picard,  the  commissioner-general  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
that  year  to  affirm  in  his  report  with  more  or  less  justice  that  the 
exhibit  of  American  art  was  but  a  reflection  of  that  of  France.  It 
was  not  admitted  that  our  exhibit  demonstrated  sufficient  personality 
and  originality  to  differentiate  it  from  the  current  art  of  France. 

FAVORABLE  COMMENT  ON  OUR  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBIT  IN  1900. 

With  the  above  official  comment  in  mind,  it  has  been  my  endeavor 
to  place  before  the  world  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  a  collection 
of  American  art  that  could  not  justly  be  characterized  in  like  manner, 
and  thereby  establish  a  new  position  for  the  United  States  as  an 
art-producing  nation.  In  support  of  these  statements,  I  quote  briefly 
from  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  M.  Benedite,  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg: 

*  *  *  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  observing  in  your  brilliant  exhibition  a  strong 
movement,  unknown  to  us,  less  in  contact  with  European  centers,  more  local,  and 
which  no  doubt  marks  the  beginning  of  a  really  national  school.  You  very  justly 
make  the  same  remark  in  the  preface  of  your  illustrated  catalogue,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  confirming  your  judicious  observation,  as  such  had  been  my  opinion  before 
reading  yours.  You  have  in  that  group  men  who  have  the  strength,  the  fire,  and 
the  personal  character  of  really  great  masters.  *  *  * 

GROWTH  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SINCE  1889. 

During  the  past  decade  the  unparalleled  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  all  things  has  been  nowhere  so  noticeable  as  in  the  fine  arts. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  very  few  institutions  sufficiently  well 
equipped  to  supply  the  ever-growing  demands  for  education  in  art.  It 
was  then  almost  necessary  that  a  student  should  go  to  Europe,  not 
*  only  to  broaden  his  conceptions,  but  reall}^  to  learn  the  technique  of 
his  profession.  Paris,  which  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  art 
center  of  the  world,  became  the  Mecca  for  most  of  our  students,  and 
S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 33 
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it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  have  acquired  many  of  the  methods 
and  mannerisms  of  their  masters.  But  since  the  Exposition  of  1889 
American  art  has  to  a  great  degree  emancipated  itself  from  foreign 
trammels  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  its  own,  expressing  American 
thought  and  reflecting  American  nature.  To-da}^  we  have  many 
well-equipped  institutions  in  which  the  student  can  develop  an 
artistic  temperament,  in  which  individuality  is  recognized  and 
encouraged  Avhile  the  necessaiy  methods  of  expression  are  being 
acquired.  In  view  of  these  improved  conditions  T  have  been  able 
to  form  an  exhibition  that  has  placed  the  United  States  among  the 
foremost  of  art-producing  nations.  This  statement  is  conflrmed  and 
the  high  average  of  our  exhibit  verified,  not  only  by  the  recoi'ds  of 
the  international  juiy,  which  has  given  the  United  States  a  greater 
number  of  awards  for  paintings  than  any  other  contributing  nation, 
and  a  larger  number  than  France  herself  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  respective  exhibits,  but  by  the  unexpected  appreciation  and 
approval  of  man}"  distinguished  artists  and  critics,  representing  the 
great  art-producing  nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose  criticisms  were 
most  complimentary  and  encouraging  for  the  future  of  American  art. 

It  was  very  generally  acknowledged  that  our  art  exhibit  was,  after 
that  of  France,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  impressive,  and  the 
best  installed;  constituting  a  manifestation  of  art  that  was  a  revelation 
to  the  foreign  critics  and  connoisseurs.  If  there  had  existed  a  doubt 
regarding  the  capabilities  of  American  artists  to  produce  an  exhibition 
of  works  second  to  no  other  country  in  merit  save  France  alone,  this 
doubt  was  at  once  dispelled  in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  our  national 
pride. 

Of  the  seven  gold  medals  awarded  us  for  painting,  five  were  given 
to  painters  whose  work  is  so  characteristically  American  that  the 
reproach  of  American  art  being  but  a  reflection  of  French  art  can  no 
longer  be  made. 

FOREIGN  PURCHASES  OF  AMERICAN  WORKS  OF  ART. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  already  proposals 
have  been  received  from  art  museums  abroad  and  from  foreign  col¬ 
lectors  for  the  purchase  of  works  which  were  brought  over  from 
America,  and  that  requests  have  been  made* to  have  many  of  them 
exhibited  in  the  various  art  centers  of  Europe.  The  French  minister 
of  fine  arts  secured  four  paintings  from  our  exhibit  for  his  own  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  French  Government  made  the  following  purchases  for 
the  national  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg:  Lulled  by  the  Murmuring 
Stream,  by  Ben  Foster;  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Mother,  by  J.  Hum¬ 
phreys  Johnston;  Summer  Night,  by  Winslow  Homer;  Sunday  in 
Holland^  by  Walter  McEwen. 
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I’KOORESS  IN  SCTJLPTUKE. 

In  sculpture  the  progress  iiuide  by  Aiiieric^ans  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able.  Not  long  ago  the  idea  of  taking  sculpture  to  Paris  was  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  absurd,  it  being  maintained  that  it  would  only 
expose  our  weakness  in  this  branch  of  the  line  arts,  but  the  fact  that 
three  of  our  most  distinguished  sculptors  have  received  the  grand  prix, 
and  that  the  French  authorities  granted  us  the  most  choice  positions 
(see  general  plan),  both  in  the  grand  palace  and  throughout  the 
grounds,  indicates  the  respect  that  our  sculptors  command.  In  1889 
our  sculpture  exhibit  obtained  one  bronze  medal,  the  highest  reward 
received  at  that  exposition,  while  this  year  we  have  secured,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  three  grands  prix  above  alluded  to,  four  gold  medals,  five 
silver  medals,  and  numerous  bronze  medals.  This  exhibit,  owing  to 
the  large  size  of  most  of  the  pieces,  was  composed  chiefly  of  plaster 
casts,  although  we  exhibited  one  of  the  largest  bronzes  shown  at  the 
Exposition,  together  with  many  of  a  smaller  size,  and  a  few  works  in 
marble. 

The  exhibits  of  our  illustrators,  architects,  painters  of  miniatures, 
engravers,  etc.,  while  necessarily  limited  in  extent,  received  universal 
approbation  for  originality  and  technical  skill  displayed. 

MURAL  PAINTING  AND  STAINED  GLASS  NOT  SHOWN  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Many  of  our  most  distinguished  painters  have  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  mural  painting  during  the  past  decade,  and 
owing  to  the  magnitude  and  insurmountable  difficulties  attending  the 
removal  and  exhibition  of  such  works  it  was  self-evident  that  this 
strong  contingent  could  not  be  adequately  represented.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  secure  an}^  noteworthy  examples  of  their  work,  the  special 
classification  adopted  by  the  French  Exposition  authorities  would  have 
debarred  them  from  the  fine  arts  section  and  relegated  them  (under  the 
head  of  ‘‘Decoration  of  private  and  public  buildings”)  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  varied  industries.  In  like  manner  the  marvelous  artistic 
results  that  have  been  attained  in  stained  glass,  a  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  in  which  we  lead  the  world,  were  placed  in  the  same  classification, 
which  fact  unquestionably  prevented  the  superb  representation  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  made. 

INADEQUATE  SPACE. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  space  allotted  to  the  fine 
arts  section  of  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  present  Exposition, 
although  splendidly  located,  was  inadequate,  causing  man}^  of  our 
ablest  men  to  be  insufiicientl}^  represented,  and  several  important 
painters  did  not  exhibit  in  consequence.  But  the  policy  which  I 
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adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  adhere  to  through¬ 
out,  was  not  to  further  the  interest  of  any  individual  artist  directl}^, 
but  that  of  our  national  art  as  a  whole.  With  this  in  view  1  secured 
the  appointment  of  many  of  our  ablest  artists  in  the  various  fields 
represented  as  my  advisers,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  in  whose 
judgment  I  had  implicit  confidence,  forming  juries  before  whom  every 
creed  and  cult  found  sympathetic  attention.  1  therefore  believe  that 
no  phase  of  American  art  produced  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
slighted,  but  that  all  phases  are  represented  by  the  most  character¬ 
istic  examples  obtainable.  The  splendid  showing  made  by  the  men 
who  work  and  dwell  at  home  must  command  the  especial  attention 
and  respect  of  our  representative  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The 
result  in  the  United  States  should  prove  far-reaching  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  mark  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  American  art. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

I  was  honored  by  the  appointment  as  director  of  Group  II  (fine  arts) 
on  your  Commission,  December  19,  1898,  but  for  personal  reasons  I 
requested  that  my  name  should  not  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  until  April  of  the  following  year.  The  intervening  months 
were  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  the  ground  and  to  placing  myself 
in  closer  touch  with  the  artists  of  the  country.  After  visiting  several 
of  the  art  centers  of  the  United  States  and  carefully  studying  the 
situation  from  all  points  of  view  I  submitted  for  your  consideration 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  that  would  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  my  department  on  the  lines  I  had  laid  down. 
You  will  remember  that  I  based  my  plea  for  a  liberal  appropriation 
not  only  upon  sentimental  but  upon  practical  grounds;  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  an  artistic  character  in  even  the  most  ordinary  pro¬ 
ductions  is  now  recognized  by  every  enlightened  manufacturer,  and 
the  general  cultivation  of  art  interest  among  the  people  of  all  classes 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country  and  its  material  prosperity. 
The  appropriation  was  liberal,  and  I  confidently  believe  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  results  obtained  through  its  expenditure.  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  further  state  that  the  disbursements  of  my  department  have 
come  well  within  the  amount  allotted. 

AFFOINTMENT  OF  ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  assistant  director 
of  my  department  on  March  21,  1899.  Mr.  Kurtz  rendered  me  most 
valuable  assistance  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  serious  illness 
compelled  him  to  tender  his  resignation.  In  the  same  month  you 
appointed  at  my  request  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell,  of  New  York,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  and  Mr.  H.  'Hobart  Nichols,  of  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.,  as  assistant  in  cliarge  of  the  tine-arts  catalogue.  These 
gentlemen  and  a  stenographer  constituted  the  working  force  of  my 
department,  except  during  certain  ])rief  periods  when  the  works  of 
art  were  l)eing  solicited  and  installed  and  again  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  when  the  additional  services  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Curran,  assistant 
in  painting,  and  Mr.  John  Flanagan,  assistant  in  sculpture,  were  called 
into  requisition  for  a  short  time.  The  care  and  protection  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Robbins,  custodian,  who  was  aided 
by  three  members  of  the  uniformed  United  States  guards. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

I  also  deemed  it  wise  to  secure  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  men  of 
established  reputation  in  matters  pertaining  to  art,  so  the  first  step  in 
the  organization  of  my  department  was  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
board.  It  was  ni}^  endeavor  to  make  the  appointments  on  this  board 
cover  the  art  interests  of  the  entire  country.  An  advisory  board  of 
thirteen  gentlemen  was  therefore  selected. 

VARIOUS  CIRCULARS. 

On  May  1, 1899, 1  issued  the  first  circular  to  the  artists  of  the  country 
in  which  was  announced  the  organization  of  the  department  of  fine 
arts;  the  classification  of  Group  II;  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  space 
then  allotted  to  the  United  States  was  550  running  feet;  and  suggested 
the  necessity  of  arranging  a  small  but  thoroughly  high-class  exhibition; 
invited  correspondence,  and  in  short  put  those  who  were  interested  in 
possession  of  all  the  information  I  had  at  my  command.  From  time 
to  time  I  issued  such  other  circulars  as  I  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  department.  A  very  careful  and  exhaustive  list  of 
the  more  prominent  artists  was  prepared,  and  a  blank  form  was  sent 
to  each  on  which  they  were  requested  to  designate  the  exhibits  they 
intended  to  submit  and  to  return  the  same  to  this  department.  After 
much  careful  consideration  I  completed  the  formation  of  the  juries  to 
pass  upon  all  works  submitted  in  Group  II  by  artists  residing  in 
America.  A  separate  jury  was  appointed  for  classes  8,  9,  and  10,  and 
three  separate  juries  were  created  in  class  7. 

PRELIMINARY  JURY  AT  CHICAGO. 

On  September  15,  1899, 1  issued  a  general  circular  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  juries  and  the  date  and  place  of  their  meeting  was 
announced.  This  circular  also  contained  the  personnel  of  the  advisory 
board  and  specific  instructions  to  intending  exhibitors,  advising  them 
how,  when,  and  where  to  submit  their  work.  It  was  also  deemed 
advisable  to  form  a  special  preliminary  jury  to  convene  in  Chicago  on 
October  20,  1899,  to  select  from  the  work  of  Western  artists  there 
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presented  to  it  the  l)est  examples,  which  were  forwarded  to  New  York 
to  be  submitted  to  the  full  jury  for  final  judgment,  thereby  saving  the 
artists  the  trouble  and  exjxinse  of  sending  their  works  to  that  city. 

In  October,  1899,  a  special  circular  to  Western  artists  was  issued, 
announcing  the  personnel  of  the  preliminary  jury  and  containing 
instructions  and  conditions  under  whic^h  exhibits  would  be  received. 

Special  circulars  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  sculptors,  miniature 
painters,  and  others. 

DATE  OF  JURY  MEETINGS. 

The  various  juries  in  the  United  States  convened  in  New  York  City 
on  the  following  dates:  Jury  for  paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and 
pastel,  November  10  and  11, 1899;  jury  for  illustrations  and  drawings, 
November  2  and  3,  1899;  jury  for  miniatures,  November  16,  1899; 
jury  for  etchings  and  engravings,  November  2  and  3,  1899;  juiy  for 
sculpture,  November  5,  6,  and  7,  1899. 

On  account  of  the  risk  and  expense  to  artists,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  heavy  pieces  of  sculpture  from  other  cities  to  New  York 
for  examination,  the  jury  for  sculpture  visited  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  selected  works  in  those  two  cities.  There  was  not  enough 
work  of  importance  presented  from  other  cities  to  justify  further  visits. 

SPECIALLY  SOLICITED  WORKS. 

Aside  from  the  works  accepted  by  the  jury  for  painting,  many 
notable  pictures  were  specially  solicited  by  a  subcommittee  of  that 
jury,  the  paintings  being  owned  by  artists,  private  collectors,  and 
various  art  institutions  throughout  the  countiy.  This  feature  of  the 
work  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  and  proceeded  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Snell,  whom  I  left  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  when  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  November  28,  1899,  to  organize  the 
work  in  Paris.  Mr.  Nichols  sailed  shortly  afterwards  in  order  to 
assist  me. 

JURY  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  PARIS. 

The  general  plan  of  operation  followed  in  America  was  repeated  in 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  a  simplification  of  the  juries  and  (as  a 
matter  of  course)  much  less  soliciting  of  privately  owned  works.  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  submitted  abroad  were  paintings  and 
sculpture,  two  juries  were  considered  sufficient,  one  for  class  7, 
which  comprised  paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  drawings 
and  illustrations;  miniatures;  engravings  and  etchings;  lithographs, 
etc.,  and  another  jury  for  class  9,  sculpture.  No  architectural  work 
was  submitted,  so  a  jury  for  class  10  was  unnecessary. 

An  exhaustive  list  of  American  artists  resident  in  Europe  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  general  circular,  issued  eJanuary  10,  1900,  from  the  Paris 


B-7.  WEST  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  C,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  B. 


B-8.  NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  GALLERY  D,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY 
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office,  WHS  sent  them.  This  cii'ciilar  contained  the  personnel  of  the 
juries  of  selection  which  were  to  serve  in  Paris,  with  full  instructions 
as  to  the  methods  and  conditions  under  which  works  would  be  received. 
These  two  juries  convened  on  the  following-  dates:  The  jury  for  classes 
7  and  8  on  February  3,  4,  5,  1900;  and  the  jury  for  class  9  during-  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1900. 

The  great(‘r  i)art  of  the  works  submitted  were  from  artists  residing 
in  France,  altliough  some  few  works  were  received  from  American 
artists  living  in  England  and  Holland. 

NUMBER  OF  EXHIBITS. 

The  total  number  of  exhibits  accepted  and  shown  in  the  United 
States  department  of  tine  arts  was  588,  divided  as  follows:  Class  7 
(paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  drawings  and  illustrations, 
miniatures),  312;  class  8  (etchings  and  engravings),  121;  class  9  (sculp¬ 
ture  and  medallions),  70,  and  class  10  (architecture),  55. 

Class  7  was  again  subdivided  into  A,  B,  and  C  (paintings  in  oil, 
water  color,  and  pastel);  D  (drawings  and  illustrations);  E  (minia¬ 
tures).  In  A,  B,  and  C  there  were  255  exhibits;  in  D,  16  exhibits, 
and  in  E,  11  exhibits. 

The  total  percentage  of  exhibits  in  class  7  by  artists  residing-  in  the 
United  States  was  73  per  cent. 

INSURANCE. 

Insurance  was  secured  in  England  to  the  amount  of  $121,850  to 
cover  the  entire  exhibit  against  every  conceivable  condition  of  loss  or 
injury  (see  form  of  receipt  given  to  owners  of  works  of  art),  from  the 
time  of  its  official  reception  by  the  Commission  until  its  return  to  the 
respective  owners  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  amount  may 
appear  excessive;  but,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  works  borrowed 
from  institutions  and  citizens  constituted  the  most  important  part  of 
the  exhibit,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  a  liberal  insurance  valua¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  The  premixims  paid  by  the  Commission  amounted 
to  $5,013.50,  an  exceedingly  low  rate  when  the  risks  provided  against 
and  the  lengthy  period  covered  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  far 
less  than  it  would  have  been  possible  to  secure  less  satisfactory  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  source  of  mutual  satisfaction,  both 
to  this  department  and  to  the  insurance  companies  interested,  that  at 
the  time  of  closing  this  report  the  only  claim  presented  for  damages 
under  these  policies  is  one  of  $200. 

LOCATION  OF  SPACE. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  United  States  section  in  the  grand  palace 
of  fine  arts  was  about  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  point  of  location 
to  that  of  any  of  the  visiting  nations.  The  space  for  the  installation 
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of  paintinj^s  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase,  adjoining 
that  of  Great  Britain  at  one  end  and  that  of  Japan  at  the  other,  and 
contained  about  550  running  feet  of  line.  This  space  was  subdivided 
into  six  rooms,  with  a  balcony  extending  the  full  length  and  over¬ 
looking  the  great  rotunda  (see  i)lan  of  United  States  galleries).  On 
this  ])aIconv  were  installed  the  miniatures,  engravings,  etchings,  illus¬ 
trations,  architectural  exhibit,  and  some  of  the  sculpture.  The  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  l)alcony  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  galleries,  the  identical 
color  and  material  being  used.  Decorative  ti*ees  and  shrubs  were 
employed  to  beautify  this  space. 

At  the  last  moment  we  were  granted  58  additional  feet  of  line  space 
on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  a  seventh  room  was  made,  and  for  which 
I  was  indebted  to  M.  Saglio,  of  the  French  fine  arts  administration. 
While  our  galleries  were  unsurpassed  by  any  in  point  of  lighting,  the 
construction  of  the  grand  palace  was  generally  admitted  to  be  unsatis- 
factoiy  not  onl}^  in  this  respect,  but  from  the  very  limited  amount  of 
availaVfle  gallery  space  which  the  French  architects  had  provided.  This 
diminished  hanging  space  was  the  cause  of  universal  regret,  seriously 
interfering  with  the  best  results  in  many  foreign  sections,  and  proved 
an  efi'ectual  barrier  to  our  strenuous  eftorts  to  secure  the  necessaiy 
space  desired  for  the  United  States.  The  French  section  comprised 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  great  structure,  afiording  ample 
room  for  hanging  the  pictures  in  groups  with  liberal  spacing  between. 
This  admirable  arrangement  was  not  possible  in  most  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions,  owing  to  the  very  limited  space  divided  among  the  visiting 
nations. 

INSTALLATION  AND  DECORATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GALLERIES. 

The  installation  of  our  exhibit  and  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
the  galleries  received  much  thought  and  careful  consideration.  The 
prevailing  color  used  throughout  the  grand  palace  was  red,  so  realizing 
that  the  use  of  a  gray-green  tone  would  immediately  separate  our 
exhibit  from  all  others  and  would  create  a  restful  break  in  the'inonot- 
on}^  a  quiet  gray -green,  between  sage  and  olive,  was  adopted.  The 
walls  were  uniforml}^  covered  with  a  material  especially  woven,  con¬ 
taining  a  delicate  wreath  design,  and  above  this  there  was  a  painted 
frieze,  especially  designed,  in  which,  among  other  ornaments,  the 
national  monogram  was  used.  A  heavy  and  handsome  molding  above 
the  frieze  finished  the  walls.  The  doorways  were  hung  with  portieres 
of  the  same  material  with  which  the  walls  were  covered.  Heavy  cocoa 
matting  was  used  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  pictures,  the  rest  of  the 
floor  being  covered  with  squares  of  carpet  of  a  grayish  salmon  tone, 
harmonizing  perfectly  with  the  walls.  In  the  center  of  each  room  was 
placed  a  commodious  circular  divan  upholstered  with  the  prevailing 
shade  of  green.  Surmounting  each  divan  was  a  small  piece  of  choice 
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sculptui’c  in  ))ronze.  So  successful  was  this  scheine  of  color  and 
arrangement  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  he  that  the 
United  States  section  })resented  a  more  dignified,  harmonious,  and 
artistic  appearance  than  any  of  the  other  nations. 

The  han^’ino-  of  the  works  in  classes  7,  8,  and  10,  above  desij^'nated, 
Avas  int]*usted  to  a  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  three  representing-  the 
paint(U-s  in  Europe,  and  three  those  in  the  United  States,  with  my¬ 
self  a  member  ex  officio.  This  committee  proved  most  efficient,  and 
the  exhibits  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  tonality  and  general  effect, 
giving  the  maximum  of  prominence  to  each  individual  exhibit  with 
injury  to  none.  The  six  galleries  were  devoted  principally  to  oil 
paintings,  although  a  few  water  colors  and  pastels  were  hung  with 
them,  the  latter  not  being  numerous  enough  to  make  a  separate  hang¬ 
ing  practi(*able.  The  architectural  exhibit  consisted  entirely  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  important  structures  of  all  kinds  erected  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  ten  years.  This  exhibit  was  collected  and 
framed  in  five  large  panels  by  the  jury  of  architects.  The  minia¬ 
ture  exhibit,  instead  of  being  hung,  was  arranged  in  specially  designed 
glass-topped  cases  of  handsome  construction.  Eight  of  these  were 
placed  at  even  intervals  along  the  balcony.  In  the  center  of  the 
rotunda,  by  the  side  of  the  important  exhibits  of  the  French,  the 
United  States  was  granted  the  most  desirable  space  in  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  for  its  main  exhibit  of  sculpture  (see  general  plan),  while  some  of 
the  larger  pieces  were  installed  in  effective  places  about  the  grounds 
(see  general  plan).  The  installation  of  this  class  was  most  imposing 
and  created  a  profound  impression  upon  all  visitors  to  the  Exposition. 

DATE  OF  OPENING. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  grand  palace  was  not  finished  in  time,  and  that  a  portion 
of  our  space  was  only  vacated  by  the  French  workmen  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  official  opening,  the  United  States  section  presented  a  most 
finished  aspect  when  President  Loubet  made  his  formal  visit,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  art  palaces  on  May  2,  1900. 

SHIPMENT  OF  EXHIBITS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  assistant  director,  Mr.  Snell,  aided  by  Mr.  Curran,  superin¬ 
tended  the  shipment  of  the  United  States  exhibits  accepted  b}"  the 
United  States  juries  in  all  classes.  Most  of  these  exhibits  were  for¬ 
warded  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Prairie^  which  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore  and  thence  to  Rouen,  France,  arriving  in  April, 
1900.  Mr.  Nichols  superintended  the  unloading  and  reshipment  to 
Paris.  The  exhibits  arrived  in  good  order  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  slight  damage  to  one  of  the  paintings. 
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After  collecting-  the  solicited  pictures  (such  as  were  secured  too  late 
to  go  I)}"  the  Prairie)^  and  shipping  them  through  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 
York,  by  a  French  line  steamer,  Mr.  Snell  closed  the  New  York  office 
and  arrived  in  Paris  early  in  March,  1900. 

EXHIBITS  SECURED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

The  pictures  secured  in  England  were  collected  and  shipped  by 
Dicksee  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  exhibits  collected  in  France  were 
handled  by  MM.  Guinchard  &  Fourniret,  who  were  also  employed  in 
the  final  transportation  to  and  installation  of  the  works  in  the  grand 
palace  of  fine  arts. 

RETURN  OF  EXHIBITS. 

All  of  the  art  exhibits  returned  to  the  United  States  were  shipped 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Snell  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Prairie^ 
which  sailed  from  Havre  on  January  10,  1901,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  21th  of  the  same  month.  The}"  were  returned  to  their 
various  owners  in  the  United  States  through  the  firm  of  W.  S. 
Budworth  &  Son: 

FINE-ARTS  CATALOGUE. 

Mr.  Nichols  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  compilation  and 
editing  of  a  special  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  fine-arts  exhibit.  This 
catalogue  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Noyes,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  same 
accruing  to  them.  This  department  sanctioned  its  publication  and 
furnished  the  text  and  the  material  for  the  illustrations.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  that  firm  for  the  satisfactory  and  painstaking  manner  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  part  of  the  work,  which  unfortunately 
resulted  in  some  pecuniary  loss  to  them,  owing  to  the  general  disin¬ 
clination  of  the  public  to  purchase  a  high-class  catalogue. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  sent  to  Boston  on  April  15,  1900,  to  superintend 
its  publication,  returning  to  Paris  on  May  25. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  JURIES  IN  GROUP  II. 

In  class  T  (paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  drawings  and 
illustrations;  miniatures)  the  United  States  was  allotted  two  jurors, 
and  in  class  8  (etchings,  engravings,  etc.),  class  9  (sculpture  and  med¬ 
als),  and  class  10  (architecture),  one  juror  each.  This  allotment  was 
not  in  relative  proportion  to  the  size  and  importance  of  our  respective 
exhibits,  nor  was  it  in  strict  conformity  with  what  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  French  regulations  as  originally  announced.  The 
French  had  a  decided  majority  on  all  juries  and  filled  the  places  of  all 
temporary  absentees  with  their  own  supplementary  jurors,  the  other 
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important  nations  not  boin^’  allowinl  these  su})stitutes.  No  eountry 
exee})t  France  was  re])r(‘sente(l  l)y  more  than  two  jurors,  and  while 
we  laid  the  same  number  of  jurors  as  the  other  ^reat  nations,  we  had 
less  than  at  the  Ex})osition  of  1889  when  our  exhibit  was  smaller  and 
of  less  importance.  Thus,  France  had  in  1889,  in  class  7,  2b  titulary 
and  supplementary  jurors,  while  the  United  States  had  4.  In  1900 
France  had  89  and  we  had  ordv  2. 

The  juries  met  early  in  June,  and  were  occupied  foi-  several  weeks 
with  the  work  of  examining'  and  voting  on  the  exhibits  of  the  various 
countries.  The  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  juries  in  class  9  (sculpture 
and  medals)  and  class  10  (architecture)  were  regarded  as  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  while  the  total  results  in  (dass  7  (paintings  in  oil, 
water  color,  and  pastel;  drawings  and  illustrations;  miniatures)  were 
most  flattering,  as  more  gold  medals  and,  collectively,  more  medals  of 
all  grades  were  given  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  foreign 
nation,  still  it  was  felt  that  some  of  our  painters  should  have  received 
medals  of  a  higher  grade  than  they  did.  The  results  in  class  8  (etch¬ 
ings,  engravings,  etc.)  were  not  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  wood  engraving  in  the  United 
States. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  on  which  the  French  authorities  announced 
the  number  of  jurors  that  would  be  allowed  us  to  represent  our  sec¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  selections  from  men  who 
were  then  in  Paris.  The  following  jurors  were  appointed  in  Group 
II  to  represent  the  United  States:  Alexander  Harrison  and  F.  D.  Mil¬ 
let,  class  7;  John  W.  Alexander,  class  8;  Paul  Bartlett,  class  9;  Thomas 
Hastings,  class  10.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  these  gentle¬ 
men  for  unremitting  and  intelligent  labors  for  the  welfare  of  their 
countrymen.  They  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  American 
art  and  all  spoke  the  French  language  with  fluency — a  most  essential 
requisite  for  the  positions  they  held. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1889  we  received  in  painting  the  following 
awards,  viz:  Two  grand  prix,  4  gold  medals,  14  silver  medals,  38  bronze 
medals,  and  24  honorable  mentions,  while  in  1900  the  record  was  2 
grand  prix,  7  gold  medals,  17  silver  medals,  42  bronze  medals,  and 
39  honorable  mentions. 

Although  we  were  awarded  one  grand  prix  for  sculpture  in  1889,  it 
was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  technical  reasons,  so  that  the  total 
record  of  awards  in  that  class  in  1889  consisted  of  1  bronze  medal  and 
4  honorable  mentions,  whereas  in  1900  we  have  the  following  list  to 
our  credit:  Three  grand  prix,  4  gold  medals,  5  silver  medals,  5  bronze 
medals,  and  6  honorable  mentions. 

In  architecture  we  received  2  gold  medals,  8  silver  medals,  3  bronze 
medals,  as  against  nothing  whatever  awarded  in  1889. 
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A  complete  list  of  the  awards  made  to  the  United  States  in  Group 
IT  will  he  found  incorporated  among  the  pages  of  this  report. 

There  wei’e  no  sittings  of  the  gi’oup  jury  in  the  line  arts,  and  while 
every  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  representation  for  the  United  States 
on  the  superior  jury  in  the  position  of  an  honoraiy  vice-iiresidency, 
the  request  was  for  some  unexplained  reason  not  granted. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  (referred  to  in  the  i-eport  of  Mr. 
F.  IX  Millet),  the  decisions  of  the  class  juries  Avere  considered  final  in 
all  cases  except  one — that  of  Mine.  Cecilia  de  M'entworth,  who,  failing 
to  obtain  any  recognition  from  the  jury  in  class  7,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  superior  jury  a  bronze  medal.  x\n  official  protest  was 
entered  against  this  action,  a  translated  copy  of  which  Avill  be  found 
with  this  report. 

The  director  of  fine  arts  has  interpreted  the  last  official  communica¬ 
tion  received  from  the  French  administration  as  indicating  that  this 
protest  has  been  recognized,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  class  jury  has 
been  upheld. 

A  list  of  all  the  members  of  the  international  juries  of  award  in 
Group  II,  as  Avell  as  a  full  list  of  the  awards  granted  the  various  com¬ 
peting  nations,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  made  by  the  international  juries,  the 
French  Government  further  honored  the  United  States  art  section  by 
conferring  the  grade  of  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  on  Messrs. 
Alexander  Harrison,  John  LaFarge,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and 
myself,  while  the  grade  of  chevalier  of  the  same  order  was  conferred 
on  Messrs.  John  W.  Alexander,  Thomas  Hastings,  F.  D.  Millet,  Julian 
Stoiy,  and  J.  Humphreys  Johnston. 

In  closing  this  report  1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  serAUces 
and  cooperation  of  the  gentlemen  and  institutions,  without  whose  aid 
I  could  not  have  succeeded  in  this  difficult  undertaking. 

To  my  staff  I  am  deepl}"  indebted  for  the  devotion  and  interest 
which  theA^  haA^e  ahvays  manifested,  and  for  the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  respectwe  duties. 

To  the  patriotic  citizens  and  institutions,  a  list  too  lengthy  to  enu¬ 
merate  here,  Avho  so  generously  loaned  their  art  treasures  to  further 
the  cause  of  American  art;  to  the  members  of  the  A^arious  juries  and 
committees,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Paris,  Avhich  selected  and 
installed  our  exhibits,  to  Avhose  faithful  labors,  Avisdom,  and  experi¬ 
ence  niucli  of  the  credit  is  due;  to  the  gentlemen  Avho  represented  the 
United  States  on  the  international  juries,  Avhose  duty  it  Avas  to  see  that 
the  American  artists  received  the  rewards  they  justly  merited,  and 
who  performed  this  dut}^  so  Avell;  to  yourself  for  sympathetic  aid  at 
all  times  and  loval  support  when  potent  influences  and  unexpected 
pressure  seriously  threatened  the  best  interests  of  ny  department; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  gentlemen  connected  Avith  the  French 
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line  arts  administration,  whose  uniform  courtesy  and  elective  assist¬ 
ance  can  not  he  too  hio-hly  commended,  I  am  ])rofoundIy  grateful. 
All  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  American  art.  To  all  great  credit 
is  due. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

U.  S.  Commissioner- General 

to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  NO.  1. 

New  York  Offices,  May  7,  1899. 

To  the  painters^  sculptors^  architects^  and  others  eligible  as  exhibitors  in 

the  United  States  fine  arts  section  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  International  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Paris  in  1900  is  now  complete.  The  United  States  Commissioner- 
General,  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  has  appointed  John  B.  Cauld¬ 
well,  of  New  York,  to  be  director  of  fine  arts,  and  Charles  M.  Kurtz, 
of  St.  Louis,  formerly  assistant  chief  of  fine  arts  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  assistant  director.  The  offices  of  the 
department  of  fine  arts  are  in  the  Equitable  Building,  No.  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Owing  to  an  unforeseen  delay  on  the  part  of  the  French  Exposition 
authorities  in  assigning  space  in  the  palace  of  fine  arts,  it  has  been 
impossible  heretofore  to  issue  any  preliminary  information. 

The  ‘‘cimaise”  (line  space)  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  United 
States  fine  arts  section  aggregates  about  550  running  feet  (gross)  for 
oil  paintings,  water  colors,  pastels,  miniatures,  architectural  drawings, 
illustrations,  engravings,  etc. 

The  French  Exposition  authorities  have  not  as  yet  definitely  assigned 
space  for  sculpture  and  the  other  exhibits  specified  in  class  9,  Group 
II  (sculpture  and  engravings  on  medals  and  gems).  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  small  exhibits  in  this  class  may  be  placed  in  the  galleries 
in  which  the  paintings  will  be  shown,  but  the  larger  pieces  and  groups 
will  probably  be  installed  in  the  great  glass-rooted  court  of  the  palace 
of  fine  arts. 

The  “  cimaise”  allotted  to  the  United  States  is  less  than  was  assigned 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  although  the  works  of  American 
artists  are  to-day  both  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  at  the 
time  of  that  Exposition.  The  total  cimaise,”  however,  allotted  to 
the  fine  arts  sections  of  all  nations  at  the  Exposition  of  1900  appears 
to  be  considerably  less  than  that  assigned  in  1889.  The  object  of  the 
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PLxposition  authorities  in  thus  reducing  the  allotment  for  tine  arts  is 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  exhibits  of  high  quality  rather  than  of 
large  quantity.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  restriction  in  space,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lines  will  have  to  be  rigidly  drawn  in  the  selection  of 
exhibits,  for  while  a  very  general  representation  of  our  artists  is 
desirable,  all  must  admit^  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  American  art 
and  artists  that  the  United  States  section  should  be  distinguished  for 
the  high  quality  of  the  w^ork  exhibited. 

Much  careful  thought  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  line  arts.  Meetings  with  artists 
and  others  interested  in  art  have  been  held  in  New"  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  a  general  expres¬ 
sion  and  interchange  of  ideas  has  been  gained  by  correspondence  with 
artists  in  other  cities.  Further  visits  will  be  made  to  these  cities  and 
other  art  centers,  and  all  inquiries  and  suggestions  from  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  exhibit  will  be  received  and  answered  from 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  department. 

This  department  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  request  such  additional 
information  as  ma}^  come  into  its  possession  from  time  to  time. 

The  assistant  director  of  line  arts  will  shortly  go  abroad  to  promote 
the  work  of  this  department  and  confer  with  American  artists  residing 
in  Paris,  Munich,  London,  and  other  European  cities.  He  expects  to 
be  at  the  Paris  office  (No.  20  Avenue  Rapp)  during  the  latter  half  of 
May  and  the  early  part  of  June. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  this  department  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  form  an  advisory  committee — not  necessarily  of  professional 
artists,  but  men  identilied  wdth  American  art  interests — who  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  various  art  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  to  whom  will 
be  committed  a  general  oversight  of  the  interests  of  the  department  in 
their  respective  localities. 

At  a  later  date  juries  of  selection  will  be  created  to  pass  upon  all 
exhibits  named  under  class  7  (paintings,  cartoons,  drawings).  Proba¬ 
bly  there  will  be  two  of  these  juries  in  the  United  States — an  eastern 
and  a  western  jury — to  be  convened  respectively  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  in  which  cities  the  principal  offices  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  are  located.  A  similar  juiy  will  be  created  in  Paris. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  juries  of  selection  in  the  United  States, 
artists  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  will  be  associated  on  each  jury, 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  enable  many  of  the  same  artists  to 
serve  on  both  juries,  thus  establishing  a  uniform  standard  of  selection. 

The  Paris  jury  will  have  representatives  from  London  and  possibly 
from  some  other  art  centers.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined 
in  what  manner  exhibits  under  class  8  (engravings  and  lithography) 
and  class  10  (architecture)  will  be  selected. 

There  will  be  two  juries  for  sculpture,  one  in  the  United  Sbites  and 


B-9.  SOUTHEAST  CORNER  OF  GALLERY  E,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  F. 


B-10.  EAST  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  D,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERIES  E  AND  F- 
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another  in  Paris,  to  which  must  ho,  sulnnittod  all  proposed  exhibits  in 
class  h  (sculpture  and  eni>T’avinj>’s  on  medals  and  ^ems). 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  sculptors  may  desire  to  put  their  designs 
into  larger  and  more  permanent  form  (which  will  require  time),  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  create  the  juiy  for  this  class  at  an  early  date. 

This  department  hopes  to  issue  a  special  circular  to  the  sculptors 
during  the  month  of  May,  provided  additional  information  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  French  Exposition  authorities  relative  to  the  space 
and  installation  to  be  allotted  this  class. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  hanging  or  installation  committee  in  Paris, 
which  in  its  personnel  will  represent  American  artists  living  abroad  as 
well  as  those  residing  in  the  United  States. 

Another  general  circular  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date,  probably  in 
September,  giving  further  information  and  regulations,  announcing 
the  appointments  for  the  several  juries  of  selection,  and  specifying  the 
latest  date  when  works  may  be  submitted  to  the  juries  of  selection  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  juries  in  the  United  States 
will  meet  during  the  month  of  November,  1899.  The  jury  in  Paris 
will  meet  at  a  later  date. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  secure  for  the  United  States  exhiliit 
at  Paris  a  collection  of  works  representing  the  highest  achievements 
of  our  artists  produced  since  May  1,  1889,  and  in  this  aim  it  is  hoped 
that  the  department  of  fine  arts  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  artists  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  American  art. 

Veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
Commissioner-  General. 


Group  II. — Department  op  Fine  Arts. 

[FroDi  the  French  classification.] 

Class  7 .  — Paintings —  Cartoons — Drawings. 

Paintings  on  canvas,  wood,  metal,  enamel,  porcelain,  faience,  and  on  various  prepa¬ 
rations,  by  all  direct  methods,  in  oil,  wax,  tempera,  etc.  Water  colors,  pastels, 
cartoons  for  frescoes,  tapestries,  and  stained  glass.  Drawings  of  all  kinds. 

Class  8. — Engraving  and  lithography. 

Engravings  printed  in  one  or  more  colors.  Lithography  with  crayon  or  brush; 
chromolithography. 

Class  9. — Sculpture  and  engraving  on  medals  and  gems. 

Sculpture  and  bas-reliefs  of  figures  and  animals.  Models  in  })laster,  clay,  or  wax. 
Originals  and  reproductions  in  stone,  marble,  bronze,  wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc. 
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Class  10. — Architecture. 

Drawings,  pliotograpbs,  and  models  of  completed  buildings  (public  or  private). 

Designs  for  buildings.  Restorations  from  ruins  or  from  descriptions. 

This  group  comprises  only  line  arts.  A  special  ])lace  is  reserved  in  other  groups 
for  decorative  arts.  The  list  of  exhibitors  receiving  awards  in  the  industrial  arts  will 
be  divided  into  two  sections;  one  for  designers  of  drawings,  cartoons,  models  in  clay, 
etc.,  and  the  other  for  manufacturers. 

The  contemporaneous  exposition  is  open  only  to  works  by  French  and  foreign 
artists  which  have  been  completed  since  May  1, 1889. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  space  allotted  to  the  fine  arts  department  is  extremely 
limited,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  artist  can  be  represented  by  more  than  one  or  two 
works. 


FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  NO.  2. 

New  York  Offices,  September  15^  1899. 

To  the  painters.^  sculptors^  architects.^  and  others  eligible  as  exhibitors  in 

the  United  States  fine  arts  section  at  tiie  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 

As  promised  in  the  first  circular  sent  out  by  this  department  last 
May,  another  general  circular  is  now  issued  announcing  the  juries  of 
selection  and  giving  other  data  of  importance  to  intending  exhibitors. 

Space. — The  space  at  present  assigned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
galleries  and  corridors  of  the  grand  palace  of  fine  arts  is  well  located, 
being  easy  of  access  and  adjoining  that  of  two  of  the  foremost  art 
producing  nations. 

From  plans  in  the  possession  of  this  department,  the  arrangements 
for  lighting  the  galleries,  which  will  be  open  only  during  the  daytime, 
appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

Blanks. — The  blanks  which  were  mailed  with  the  first  circular  have 
been  very  generally  filled  out  and  returned.  For  the  convenience  of 
intending  exhibitors  who  have  neglected  this  matter  a  similar  blank  is 
again  inclosed  with  the  request  that  they  fill  out  and  return  the  same 
to  this  office  before  October  10.  Those  who  have  alread}^  sent  in 
blanks  and  desire  to  change  them  will  have  the  privilege  of  substitut¬ 
ing  amended  blanks  up  to  October  10. 

Separate  blanks  for  each  class. — Those  desiring  to  exhibit  in  two  or 
more  classes  should  apply  immediately  to  this  department  for  addi¬ 
tional  blanks,  as  it  is  desirable  that  a  separate  blank  be  used  for  each 
class  and  also  for  each  subdivision  of  class  7,  as  follows:  (A)  Paintings 
in  oil,  water  colors,  and  pastels;  (B)  Drawings  and  illustrations;  (C) 
Miniatures. 

Third  circular.— K.  third  general  circular  will  be  issued  about  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  giving  detailed  instructions  to  be  obsei’ved  in  submitting  pro¬ 
posed  exhibits  to  the  various  juries  (except  that  of  sculpture)  convening 
in  New  York,  and  additional  information  not  obtainable  at  present. 
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It  will  be  mailed  only  to  those  who  return  completed  blanks  on  or 
before  October  10,  or  who  appl}"  direct  to  this  offi(*e  for  the  circular. 

Sending  exhihifs  to  juries. — All  proposed  cxhi])its  in  the  department 
of  line  arts  (except  sculpture)  must  be  delivered  at  the  building'  of  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  New 
York,  or  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  at  the  expense  of  the  sender. 
Works  in  cases  will  not  be  received.  All  exhibits  sent  from  outside 
these  cities  should  be  consigned  to  some  agent  who  will  unpack  and 
deliver  thvm  to  the  bureaus  of  reception. 

Artist^  agents. — Among  those  who  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  artists’ 
agents  are:  Wm.  S.  Budworth  &  Son,  124  West  Fifty-second  street. 
New  York;  Thomas  A.  Wilmurt  &  Son,  54  East  Thirteenth  street. 
New  York;  Artists’  Packing  and  Shipping  Company,  139  West  Fifty- 
fourth  street.  New  York;  F.  A.  Bryden  &  Co.,  331  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Insurance. — It  is  suggested  that  a  moderate  valuation  be  stated  for 
insurance  purposes. 

Eligible  exhibits.  —In  view  of  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  this 
department,  works  to  be  accepted  must  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
and  must  have  been  produced  since  May  1,  1889,  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Accepted  exhibits  shipped. — All  exhibits  accepted  and  taken  to  Paris 
will,  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  be  returned  free  of  expense  to  such 
agent  as  the  owner  may  designate  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Rejected  works. — Owners  of  works  which  fail  of  favorable  action  by 
the  juries  above  mentioned  will  be  notified  to  that  effect,  and  they 
should  arrange  to  have  such  works  removed  from  the  galleries  where 
the  examination  took  place  within  one  week  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  or  said  works  will  be  placed  in  storage  at  the  cost  and  risk  of 
the  owner. 

Installation  in  Paris. — The  installation  of  all  works  of  art  (except 
sculpture)  admitted  to  the  United  States  section  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  director  of  fine  arts  and  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  which  in  its  personnel  will  repre¬ 
sent  American  artists  residing  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
living  abroad. 

Regxdations.  '—Erw^Y^  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby  agrees 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  French  Expo¬ 
sition  authorities  and  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
States. 

Catalogue. — It  is  intended  to  issue  a  special  illustrated  catalogue  for 
the  United  States  department  of  fine  arts. 

Natiowil  advisory  board. — A  national  advisory  board  has  been 
appointed,  which  will  be  consulted  regarding  the  general  policy  and 
administration  of  this  department,  and  the  several  members  thereof 
'  S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 34 
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will  have  a  general  supervision  of  local  interests  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  board  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Thomas 
Allen,  Boston;  J.  W.  Beatty,  director  Carnegie  Art  Institute,  Pitts¬ 
burg;  D.  H.  Burnham,  Chicago,  director  of  works  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
1893;  Howard  Russell  Butler,  president  American  Fine  Arts  Society, 
New  York;  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  New  York;  Walter  Cook,  New  York; 
J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  jr.,  Boston;  J.  H.  Gest,  assistant  director 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Cincinnati;  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  president  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Halsey  C.  Ives,  director  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St. 
Louis;  Samuel  H.  Kauffman,  president  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  W^ash- 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Harrison  S.  Morris,  managing  director  Acadeni}^  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia.' 


NATIONAL  JURIES. 

Painting  (A). — The  national  jury  for  painting  will  convene  November 
10  at  the  building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Societ}  ,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  Citv,  where  works  enumerated  under  class 
7  (except  miniatures,  drawings,  and  illustrations)  will  be  passed  upon. 
This  jury  will  consist  of  the  following  artists:  Cecilia  Beaux,  Edwin 
H.  Blashfield,  J.  G.  Brown,  William  M.  Chase,  Ralph  Clarkson,  Fred¬ 
erick  Dielman,  Frank  Duveneck,  Winslow  Homer,  H.  Bolton  Jones, 
John  La  Farge,  George  W.  Maynard,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Edward 
Simmons,  T.  C.  Steele,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  D.  W^.  Tryon,  Frederic  P. 
Vinton,  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir,  C.  H.  Woodbury,  E.  H* 
Wuerpel. 

Preliminary  Chicago  jury .  — To  relieve  artists  residing  in  the  W  estern 
States  from  the  expense  of  sending  their  proposed  exhibits  to  New  York, 
a  preliminaiy  jury  will  be  organized  to  meet  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  October  20.  It  will  pass  upon  all  works  in  classes  7  and  8  that 
are  submitted  to  it,  and  forward  those  selected  by  it  to  New  York  to 
be  finally  judged  by  the  national  jury.  All  works  selected  by  this  pre¬ 
liminary  jury  will  be  transported  to  New  York,  and  those  not  chosen 
by  the  national  jury  will  be  returned  to  Chicago  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commission.  But  this  arrangement  will  not  prevent  a  Western  artist 
from  submitting  his  proposed  exhibit  direct  to  the  New  York  jury. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be  defra^^ed  by 
the  artist  himself,  and  the  exhibit  delivered  uncased  at  the  building  of 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  New 
York. 

This  preliminary  jury  will  be  composed  of  the  Western  members  of 
the  national  painters  juiy,  together  with  three  or  four  members  of 
that  jury  residing  in  the  East.  The  names  of  those  to  be  selected  from 
the  East  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date, 
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Artiats  who  i^end  to  the  Chicago  jat'y. — Artists  intending  to  submit 
their  works  to  the  ubove  jury  should  coininunicate  with  this  office  not 
later  than  October  5,  when  they  will  receive  a  printed  notice  advising 
them  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed  for  submitting  exhibits  at  that 
center. 

JURIES  FOR  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DRAWINGS,  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAV¬ 
INGS,  AND  MINIATURES. 

There  have  been  three  special  juries  chosen  to  pass  upon  all  exhibits 
in  these  classes  submitted  by  artists  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Jury  fm'  Illustrations  and  drawings  (^).— Otto  H.  Bacher,  B.  West 
Clinedinst,  A.  B.  Frost,  Howard  Pyle,  William  A.  Rogers,  William  T. 
Smedley. 

Jury  for  nuniatures  {C). — William  J.  Baer,  Laura  C.  Hills,  I.  A. 
Joseph!,  and  another  to  be  appointed  later. 

Jury  for  etchings  and  engravings  {D).- — Frank  French,  Charles  A. 
Platt,  James  D.  Smillie,  Henry  Wolf,  and  another  to  be  appointed 
later. 

These  three  juries  will  meet  at  the  building  of  the  American  Fine 
Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty -seventh  street.  New  York  City,  early  in 
November. 

Exact  dates  and  further  information  will  be  mailed  October  15  to 
all  those  who  return  blanks  to  this  office  prior  to  October  10. 

FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  ARCHITECTS  RESIDING  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  jury  for  the  architectural  exhibit  will  convene  at  the  building 
of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 
New  York  City,  November  1. 

Jury  for  architecture  (AT). — John  M.  Carrere,  Frank  Miles  Day, 
Cass  Gilbert,  William  R.  Mead,  R.  S.  Peabody. 

Character  of  exhibit. — Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  allotted  to 
exhibits  in  this  class,  it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
sets  of  plans  can  be  shown  to  advantage.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the 
purpose  of  this  department  to  secure  such  exhibits  as  will  illustrate 
types  of  constructions  essentially  characteristic  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  architecture  of  the  United  States,  such  as  city,  suburban, 
and  country  houses,  ofilce  buildings,  etc. 

No  plans  that  do  not  represent  structures  actually  built  or  con¬ 
tracted  for  will  be  considered. 
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FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  SCULPTORS  RESIDING  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

There  will  be  one  national  jury  for  sculpture  and  all  proposed 
exhibits  in  class  9  in  the  United  States.  It  will  commence  its  labors 
about  the  20th  of  October. 

Jury  for  sculpticre{E). — H.  C.  Adams,  D.  C.  French,  Charles  Gratly, 
Bela  L.  Pratt,  Lorado  Taft,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 

In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  moving  large  exhibits  in  this  class, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  director  of  fine  arts  that  this  jury  shall  visit 
some  of  the  more  prominent  art  centers  where  proposed  exhibits  of 
large  size  can  be  examined. 

Photographs  of  sculpture. — It  is  suggested  that  those  who  desire  to 
exhibit  in  this  class,  and  whose  works  are  not  in  New  York  Cit}^,  send 
photographs  of  their  proposed  exhibits  to  this  office  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  said  photographs  to  show  the  proposed  exhibits  from 
different  points  of  view.  Such  photographs  will  be  placed  before  the 
jury  to  aid  it  in  determining  places  to  be  visited. 

Special  circular  to  sculptors. — A  scheduled  plan  for  the  work  of  this 
jury  will  be  issued  about  October  10  to  all  intending  exhibitors  in 
this  class  whose  names  are  now  listed,  or  to  those  who  may  hereafter 
apply;  and  at  the  same  time  a  special  circular  will  be  mailed  to  them, 
imparting  essential  information  regarding  the  method  of  examination 
and  plans  for  the  boxing  and  transportation  of  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Blanks. — It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  sculptors  who  have  not 
already  filled  out  and  returned  their  blanks  will  do  so  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

It  is  regretted  that  this  department  has  been  unable  to  issue  the 
special  circular  to  sculptors  conditionally  promised  last  May,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  important  and  necessary  information  regarding  the 
installation  in  this  class  was,  and  is  still,  unobtainable  from  the  French 
authorities. 

Installation  and  size. — This  jury  will  be  instructed  to  discriminate 
most  rigidly  in  the  selection  of  a  small  but  thoroughly  representative 
and  high-class  exhibit,  in  the  belief  that  the  United  States  will  thereby 
have  a  far  stronger  claim  for  a  good  installation  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  grand  palace  of  fine  arts,  as  such  installation  will  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  French  authorities. 

For  American  artists  residing  abroad — Paris  juries. — Two  juries 
will  ])e  convened  in  Paris,  probably  about  January  15,  1900,  to  pass 
upon  all  proposed  exhibits  offered  by  American  artists  residing  abroad. 
One  of  these  juries  will  pass  on  all  exhibits  in  classes  7  and  8,  and  the 
other  on  exhibits  in  class  9.  A  special  circular  will  be  issued  from 
the  Paris  office,  about  the  middle  of  December,  to  all  intending  exhib¬ 
itors  residing  abroad. .  This  circular  will  announce  the  two  juries 


B-11.  WEST  SIDE  OF  GALLERY  F,  LOOKING  TOWARD  GALLERY  E. 


B-12.  VIEW  IN  GALLERY  G  (GROUND  FLOOR), 
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above  referred  to,  together  with  all  information  that  will  be  essential 
for  intending  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  section  of  hne  arts  resid¬ 
ing  abroad.  Those  desiring  special  information  prior  to  the  above 
date  should  address  the  New  York  office,  where  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  put  them  in  possession  of  such  data  as  they  may  desire.  It  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  director  of  tine  arts  to  establish  his  head- 
([uarters  at  the  offices  of  the  Commission  in  Paris  (i}0  Avenue  Rapp) 
about  the  lOth  of  December,  1899. 

VacancieH  on.  j\iTles. — Should  a  vacancy  occur  on  any  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  juries,  the  director  of  tine  arts  will  reserve  the  right  to  till 
such  a  vacancy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner-General,  with¬ 
out  further  notice. 

The  director  of  tine  arts  will  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  juries  and 
committees. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissioner-  General. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  French  regu¬ 
lations: 

The  universal  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  will  be  opened  on  April  15 
and  closed  November  5  of  that  year. 

The  contemporaneous  art  exposition  is  open  to  works  of  art  executed  since  May  1. 
1889,  by  French  or  foreign  artists. 

Group  IT. — Works  of  Art. 

Class  7. —  (A)  Paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  (B)  drawings  and  illustra¬ 
tions;  (C)  miniatures. 

Class  8. —  (D)  Engravings  and  etchings. 

Class  9. — (E)  Sculpture  and  engraving  on  medals  and  gems. 

Class  10. — (H)  Architecture. 

The  following  are  excluded: 

1.  Copies,  even  those  which  reproduce  a  work  in  a  different  medium  from  the 
original. 

2.  Pictures,  drawings,  or  engravings  not  framed. 

3.  Engravings  obtained  by  industrial  processes. 

4.  Sculpture  in  clay  not  baked. 

No  work  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  Exposition  without  a  special 
permit  from  the  Commissioner-General,  given  at  the  instance  of  the  director  of  fine 
arts.  No  work  of  art,  no  product  exhibited  in  the  building,  park,  or  gardens  may 
be  sketched,  copied,  or  reproduced  in  any  way  whatsoever  without  permission  of 
the  exhibitor,  approved  by  the  department  of  the  director-general. 

The  Commissioner-General  may  give  permission  for  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  general  views. 
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Although  this  circular  has  been  very  generally  mailed  to  the  artists 
and  to  the  press  of  the  United  States,  intending  exhibitors  in  the 
department  of  fine  arts  who  have  failed  to  receive  a  copy  should 
apply  at  once  to  this  office. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

New  York  Offices,  September  16^  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  department  of  fine 
arts  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
you  are  respectfully  requested  to  submit  a  brief  list  of  your  principal 
works  produced  since  May  1,  1889,  vfhich  you  would  prefer  to  have 
the  jury  of  selection  consider  with  reference  to  their  possible  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Paris  in  1900.  This  list  is  strictly  for  the  use  of  the  juiy,  and 
this  request  is  made  in  order  to  give  each  artist  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Where  the  jury  may  find  it  necessary  to  examine  any  of  the  works 
enumerated  which,  belong  to  individual  owners  or  associations,  the 
examination  will  be  made  privately,  and  no  notice  of  the  result  of 
such  examination  will  be  made  unless  the  work  is  especially  desired 
for  exhibition,  in  which  event  it  will  be  solicited  from  its  owner. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  artist  will  appreciate  the  importance  of 
making  the  United  States  fine  art  section  represent  the  highest 
achievements  of  American  art,  and  that  each  will  cooperate  with  the 
Department  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  aim. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

An  early  reply  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  space  allotted  to  the  fine  arts  department 
is  extremely  limited,  it  is  most  advisable  that  the  works  listed  be  of 
the  first  importance.  Several  works  should  be  mentioned,  in  order  to 
forestall  the  possible  refusal  of  certain  owners  to  lend  those  in  their 
possession. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissioner-  General. 
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FORM  OF  BLANK  SENT  TO  INTENDING  EXHIBITORS. 

FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  THE  JURY  OF  SELECTION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
UNITED  STATES  (XJMMISSION  TO  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 


- ,  1899. 

John  B.  Cauldwell,  Esq., 

Direefor  of  Five  ArLs,  V.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 

Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway ,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  1  submit  the  following  list  of  works,  any  of  which  1  should  he  willing  to 
have  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900: 


Subject. 

Size,  outside  di¬ 
mensions  of 
frame. 

Vahie  for 
insurance. 

Name  and  address  of  owner. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signature) - , 

(Address) - . 

Works  in  class  7  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (A)  Oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and 
pastels;  (B)  Illustrations  and  drawings;  (C)  Miniatures.  Class  8  includes  (D) 
Engravings  and  etchings.  Class  9,  (E)  Sculpture.  Class  10,  (H)  Architecture.  Pre¬ 
fix  to  every  work  you  enter  its  classifying  letter  as  above. 

N.  B. — According  to  the  French  classification,  only  such  works  as  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  since  May  1, 1889,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  contemporaneous  Exposition. 


SPECIAL  FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  TO  MINIATURE  PAINTERS. 

New  York  Offices,  Octoher  10.,  1899. 

Jurors. — William  J.  Baer,  Laura  C.  Hills,  I.  A.  Joseph!,  Emily 
Drayton  Taylor. 

This  jury  will  meet  at  the  building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society,  No.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York  City,  on 
November  16. 

Proposed  exhibits  must  be  delivered  at  212  West  Fifty-eighth  street 
on  November  15,  prepaid  and  unboxed. 

For  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  exhibit  it  is  suggested  that 
where  a  number  of  separate  miniatures  are  submitted  they  be  securely 
fastened  in  a  glass-faced  case,  approximately  24  inches  high,  20  inches 
wide,  and  2^  inches  deep  over  all,  to  be  lined  with  coal-black  velvet, 
avoiding  all  colors  and  ornamentation. 

Not  more  than  five  of  the  miniatures  submitted  by  any  one  artist 
will  be  accepted  by  the  jury. 

Each  miniature  in  a  case  will  be  voted  on  separately,  and  the  jury 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  one  of  a  group  and  rearrange  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  case.  The  jury  reserves  the  right  to  reject  miniatures 
that  are  expensively  framed,  owing  to  the  great  risk  of  injury  or  loss. 
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It  is  intended  to  make  this  exhibit  of  the  highest  artistic  merit. 
Original  works  onl}^  will  be  accepted.  Copies  and  work  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc. ,  will  not  be  considered  eligible. 

For  further  information  see  general  circular  of  September  15. 

Veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

»IoHN  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Coimrdssionei'-  General. 


SPECIAL  FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  TO  WESTERN  ARTISTS. 

Chicago  Offices,  October  10^  1899. 

Original  works  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel,  drawings  and  illus¬ 
trations,  etchings  and  engravings,  executed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  since  Ma}^  1,  1889,  may  be  sent  to  the  preliminary  jury  which 
will  meet  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Days  of  reception  of  exhibits,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October 
18  and  19. 

The  jury  will  meet  on  Friday,  October  20. 

No  works  in  packing  cases  will  be  received  at  the  institute. 

J.  A.  Biyden  &  Co.,  331  Wabash  avenue,  will  act  as  consignee  for 
intending  exhibitors. 

The  inclosed  cards  should  be  carefully  tilled  according  to  directions, 
and  one  must  be  attached  to  each  work.  Additional  cards  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  this  office. 

Rejected  works  must  be  removed  from  the  Art  Institute  within  six 
days  from  the  date  of  notice  sent  to  the  owner  or  agent. 

Works  accepted  by  this  preliminary  jury  will  be  sent  to  New  York, 
and  if  rejected  by  the  national  jury  returned  to  such  addresses  as  the 
owners  may  designate  in  Chicago,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Commission. 

All  exhibits  accepted  and  taken  to  Paris  will,  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  be  returned  free  of  expense  to  such  agent  as  the  owner 
may  designate  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Works  ma}"  be  sent  to  New  York  to  be  submitted  direct  to  the 
national  jury,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

For  further  information  see  general  circular  of  September  16. 

Preliminary  jury. — J.  G.  Brown,  Frank  Duveneck,  Ralph  Clark¬ 
son,  Theodore  C.  Steele,  Edmund  H.  Wuerpel,  William  M.  Chase, 
Robert  W.  Vonnoh. 

Very  respectfully,  3murs,  floHN  B.  Cauldwell, 

Dlrectm^  of  F'ine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 

Commissioner-  General. 
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FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  NO.  8. 

Np:w  York  Officp:s,  October  15,  1899. 

To  artiste  residing  in  the  United  States: 

This  circular  contains  final  instructions  and  information  for  intend¬ 
ing  exhibitors  (sculptors  excepted)  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Proposed  exhibits  will  be  received  at  the  building  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society,  rear  entrance,  212  West  Fifty-eighth  street.  New 
York  City,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  on  the  following 
dates: 

Architectural  designs  and  models,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
2  and  3. 

Etchings  and  engravings,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  2 
and  3. 

Illustrations  and  drawings,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  2 
and  3. 

Paintings  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  8  and  9. 

Miniatures,  Wednesday,  November  16. 

Only  original  works  executed  since  May  1,  1889,  and  approved  by 
one  of  the  juries  will  be  accepted. 

With  the  exception  of  miniatures,  no  exhibit  should  be  sent  in  a  round 
or  oval  frame. 

The  placing  of  glass  over  pictures  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Frames  for  illustrations,  etc.,  should  be  flat  and  very  narrow.  Mats 
of  excessive  width  should  not  be  used. 

All  works  must  be  delivered  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sender. 

Works  in  packing  cases  will  not  be  received. 

Among  those  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  artists’  agents  are:  Wm.  S. 
Budworth  &  Son,  424  West  Fifty-second  street.  New  York  City; 
Artists’  Packing  and  Shipping  Company,  138  West  Fifty-fourth  street. 
New  York  City;  Thomas  A.  Wilmurt  &  Son,  54  East  Thirteenth  street, 
New  York  City. 

The  inclosed  cards  should  be  carefully  filled  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  one  must  be  attached  to  each  work.  Additional  cards  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  this  office. 

Rejected  works. — Owners  of  works  which  fail  of  favorable  action  b}^ 
the  juries  before  mentioned  will  be  notified  to  that  efl'ect,  and  they 
should  arrange  to  have  such  works  rernoved  from  the  galleries  of  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society  within  one  week  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  or  said  works  will  be  placed  in  storage  at  the  cost  and  risk  of 
the  owner. 

Should  a  vacancy  occur  on  any  of  the  juries  the  director  of  fine  arts 
will  reserve  the  right  to  fill  such  vacancy,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner-General,  without  further  notice. 
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The  director  of  hue  arts  will  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  all  juries 
and  committees. 

Very  respectfully,  3'ours,  John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 


CoinmDmmer-  General. 


SPECIAL  FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  TO  SCULPTORS. 

New  York  Offices,  Octoher  16.^  1899. 

National  jtcry  for  sculpture. — H.  C.  Adams,  D.  C.  French,  Charles 
Grahy,  Bela  L.  Pratt,  Lorado  Taft,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  blanks  in  class  9  (sculpture),  already 
on  hie  in  this  department,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  sculpture  jury 
will  visit  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

It  was  intended  that  this  jury  should  visit  Boston  and  Chicago,  but, 
owing  to  the  return  of  an  insufficient  number  of  blanks  from  those 
cities,  the  plan  has  been  abandoned. 

Intending  exhibitors  in  this  class  should,  therefore,  arrange  to  have 
their  works  forwarded  to  the  bureau  of  examination  in  one  of  these 
cities. 

New  York. — Works  will  be  received  at  the  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze 
Company,  No.  130  West  Sixteenth  street,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  3  and  I,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

Philadelphia. — Works  will  be  received  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  on  Saturday,  November  4,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.  111.  and  5  p.  m. 

Only  original  works  executed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  since 
May  1,  1889,  are  eligible. 

No  work  in  unbaked  clay  will  be  received. 

All  works  must  be  delivered  at  the  bureau  of  examination  at  the 
expense  of  the  sender. 

Works  in  cases  must  be  unpacked  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the 
owner. 

The  following  agents  are  accustomed  to  perform  such  work:  Wm. 
S.  Budworth  &  Son,  424  West  Fifty-second  street,  New  York  City; 
Artists’  Packing  and  Shipping  Company,  139  West  Fifty-fourth  street. 
New  York  City;  BobertD.  Kelley,  One  hundred  and  twent5"-third  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Owners  of  works  which  fail  of  favorable  action  by  the  juries  before 
mentioned  will  be  notified  to  that  effect,  and  they  should  arrange  to 
have  such  works  removed  from  the  bureau  where  the  examination  took 
place  within  three  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  said  works 
will  be  placed  in  storage  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  owner. 
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The  inclosed  cards  should  he  carefully  tilled  accordinjy  to  directions, 
and  one  must  be  attached  to  eacdi  work. 

Works  accepted  nnw  be  packed  under  the  direction  of  the  owner, 
who  will  be  allowed  to  make  a  reasonable  charg*e  for  such  expense. 

All  exhibits  accepted  and  taken  to  Paris  will,  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  be  returned  free  of  expense  to  such  agent  as  the  owner 
may  designate  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Exhibitors  in  this  class  are  again  reminded  that  the  installation  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  French  authorities. 

The  director  of  fine  arts  will  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  all  juries 
and  committees. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  ArU. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  AV.  Peck, 
Commissioner-  General. 


FINE  ARTS  CIRCULAR  NO.  4. 

Paris  Offices,  January  10^  1900. 

To  the  painters.^  sculptors^  and  others  resident  in  Europe.^  and  eligible  as 
exhibitors  in  the  United  States  section  of  fine  arts  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1900: 

As  promised  in  the  communication  sent  out  by  this  department  under 
date  of  December  20,  1899,  a  general  circular  is  now  issued  to  the 
artists  of  the  United  States  at  present  residing  in  Europe,  announcing 
the  juries  of  selection  and  giving  other  information  of  importance  to 
those  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  the  United  States  section  of  fine  arts  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Appointment  of  juries.— Awo  juries,  which  will  convene  in  Paris, 
have  been  appointed  to  select  the  works  to  be  exhibited  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fine  arts.  The  jury  for  painting  will  consider  all  proposed 
exhibits  in  classes  7  and  8.^  The  jury  for  sculpture  will  consider  all 
exhibits  in  class  9.  Those  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  class  10  should  at 
once  communicate  with  the  department  relative  to  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  for  exhibiting  works  in  this  class. 

Blanks. — The  blanks  sent  out  some  months  ago  from  the  New  York 
office  have  been  returned  in  completed  form  by  a  large  number  of 
artists  residing  in  Europe.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have 
neglected  this  requirement,  or  who  may  desire  to  change  their  blanks 
now  on  file,  a  similar  one  is  again  inclosed,  which  must  be  filled  out  and 

^  Class  7  includes  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  pastels,  illustrations,  drawings,  and 
miniatures;  class  8  includes  engravings  and  etchings;  class  9,  sculpture;  class  10, 
architecture. 
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returned  to  this  office  not  later  than  January  24.  It  is  particularly 
urged  that  this  request  be  complied  with,  as  such  action  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  this  department  and  aid  the  jury  in  soliciting 
important  and  specially  desired  works.  Those  who  may  propose  to 
exhibit  in  two  or  more  classes  should  apply  immediately  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  additional  blanks,  as  it  is  necessary  that  a  separate  blank  be 
used  for  each  class. 

It  will  be  optional  with  the  juries  to  refuse  to  consider  any  work 
which  has  not  been  properly  entered  on  a  blank  and  returned  to  this 
office  on  or  before  elanuary  24. 

Pasters. — A  paster  is  inclosed  with  each  circular.  On  each  paster  is 
printed  full  directions  explaining  how  it  should  be  used.  One  must 
be  securely  tacked  or  glued  to  each  exhibit.  Additional  pasters  will 
be  mailed  on  application. 

Jury  of  selection  for  painting.,  etc.  {classes  7  and  8). — Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  John  W.  Alexander,  William  T.  Dannat,  Alexander  Harrison, 
Gari  Melchers,  F.  D.  Millet,  John  S.  Sargent,  Jules  Stewart,  and  John 
B  .Caul dwell  (ex  officio). 

Method  of  examination  {classes  7  and  8). — It  is  desirable  that  all  pro¬ 
posed  exhibits  in  classes  7  and  8  be  presented  for  the  inspection  of  this 
jury,  which  will  be  empowered  to  reject  without  further  consideration 
any  exhibit  that  is  not  actually  brought  before  it.  The  juiy  shall, 
however,  have  the  right  to  consider  any  exhibit  not  actually  present, 
but  submitted  by  list  (blank),  provided  the  exhibit  in  question  is  known 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  its  members.  The  jury  shall  furthermore 
have  the  power  to  solicit  at  any  time  after  its  organization  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  adopted  by  it,  such  works  as  will,  in 
its  opinion,  enhance  in  a  pronounced  way  the  standard  of  the  whole 
exhibit. 

Sending  exhibits  to  the  juries. — All  proposed  exhibits  in  classes  7 
and  8,  excepting  such  works  as  shall  be  specially  solicited  or  accepted 
on  list,  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury  on  painting,  and  must  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  to  the  bureau  of  reception,  Messrs. 
Guinchard  et  Fourniret,  No.  76  rue  Blanche,  on  February  1  or  2 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

Works  in  packing  cases  will  not  be  received.  All  exhibits  to  be 
submitted  from  outside  the  city  of  Paris  must  be  consigned  to  some 
agent  who  will  unpack  and  deliver  them  to  the  bureau  of  reception 
at  the  expense  of  the  sender.  For  the  information  of  exhibitors  resid¬ 
ing  outside  of  Paris,  Messrs.  Guinchard  et  Fourniret,  emballeurs,  76 
rue  Blanche,  are  suggested  as  responsible  agents. 

All  exhibits  as  selected  ly  the  jury  for  painting  will  be  taken  charge 
of  by  this  department  and  forwarded  to  the  Exposition  grounds  at  the 
])roper  time.  Requests  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  works  beyond  the 
dates  above  named  will  not  be  considered.  Works  special!}"  solicited 
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or  accepted  on  list  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  delivery  to  the  agents 
of  this  department  on  and  after  February  20. 

Insurance. — This  department  has  secured  an  adequate  amount  of 
insurance  in  London,  which  will  not,  however,  protect  exhibits  until 
they  are  formally  accepted.  This  insurance  reads  to  cover  all  exhibits, 
except  those  in  class  9  (sculpture).  All  exhibitors  should  clearly  state 
on  their  blanks  the  ownership  and  valuation  of  each  exhibit  for 
insurance  purposes. 

Transportation  of  exhibits. — All  accepted  exhibits  in  classes  7  and  8 
will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
(November  5,  1900),  at  the  expense  of  this  department,  to  such  agent 
or  address  in  Paris  as  is  designated  on  the  blank  and  on  the  paster 
attached  to  such  exhibits,  but  should  the  artist  or  owner  fail  to  provide 
for  the  reception  of  the  works  so  returned,  they  will  be  stored  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  said  artist  or  owner. 

Framing. — Frames  for  oil  paintings  should  be  of  gold,  bronze,  or 
natural  woods.  With  the  exception  of  miniatures,  no  exhibits  should 
be  sent  in  round  or  oval  frames,  unless  their  exterior  form  is  square 
or  rectangular.  The  placing  of  glass  over  the  paintings  will  be  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner.  Frames  for  illustrations  and  drawings  should  be 
flat  and  very  narrow.  Mats  of  excessive  widths  should  not  be  used. 
Shadow  boxes  will  not  be  allowed.  Frames  should  in  no  case  exceed 
30  centimeters  in  width  or  20  centimeters  in  depth.  Pictures  without 
frames  or  frames  without  pictures  will  not  be  received. 

Rejected  works. — Artists  whose  works  fail  to  receive  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  from  the  jury  before  mentioned  will  be  notified  to 
that  eflfect  and  must  arrange  to  have  same  removed  within  one  week 
after  the  mailing  of  the  notice  in  question,  or  said  works  will  be  placed 
in  storage  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner. 

Limited  space. — In  view  of  the  very  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of 
this  department,  works  to  be  submitted  must  be  of  a  moderate  size,  of 
a  high  order  of  merit,  and  produced  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
since  May,  1889. 

Installation  of  works  {in  classes  7  and  <§).— The  installation  of  all 
works  of  art  (except  sculpture)  admitted  to  the  United  States  section 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  fine  arts  and  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  which  will  represent 
the  interest  of  artists -residing  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

(Committee  on  installation  of  works  to  be  announced  at  a  later  date.) 

Jury  of  selection  for  sculpUire. — Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies,  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  John  B. 
Cauldwell  (ex  officio). 

Method  of  examination  {class  9). — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
porting  exhibits  in  this  class,  it  is  intended  that  the  jury  shall  visit 
proposed  exhibits  of  large  size  that  can  be  seen  within  the  city  of  Paris 
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or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Sculptors  whose  work  is  at  a  distance 
from  that  center  should  arrange  to  have  the  same  brought  to  the  city 
of  Paris  for  inspection  b}^  the  jury,  and  should  send  timely  notice  to 
this  department  stating  where  such  work  can  be  seen.  In  cases  where 
this  plan  is  not  feasible,  the  jury  will  have  the  power  to  pass  on  any 
proposed  exhibit  by  photograph,  but  as  this  system  is  b}"  no  means 
satisfactoiy,  exhibitors  of  this  class  are  reminded  that  this  method  of 
examination  may  militate  against  their  proposed  exhibits.  All  sculp¬ 
tors  from  whom  blanks  have  been  received  before  January  24  will 
receive  timely  communication  relative  to  the  arrangements  that  will 
be  made  for  the  jury  to  examine  their  proposed  works,  and  also  an 
announcement  of  the  place  where  small  exhibits  in  this  class  should  be 
sent.  After  the  announcement  of  same  they  will  be  fully  advised  as 
to  date  when  these  exhibits  will  be  needed  for  installation. 

Imtallation  of  sculpture. — It  is  understood  that  the  installation  in 
this  class  will  be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  French  authorities, 
but  the  committee  appointed  by  this  department  will  make  every 
endeavor  to  secure  satisfactory  installation  for  the  larger  and  more 
important  pieces,  while  many  of  the  smaller  ones  will  probably  be 
placed  in  the  galleries  and  connecting  corridors  of  the  space  already 
allotted  to  the  United  States  on  the  first  fioor. 

Committee  of  installation. — Frederick  MacMonnies,  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  John  B.  Cauldwell  (ex  officio). 

Expense  of  transportation. — All  expense  of  transportation  to  the  city 
of  Paris  and  until  the  time  when  work  is  formally  accepted  by  this 
department  must  be  borne  by  each  individual  exhibitor,  unless  the 
exhibit  is  specially  solicited  b}^  the  jury  for  sculpture.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  French  authorities  will  bear  the  expense  of  installation, 
but  as  there  may  be  expenses  in  this  connection  beyond  those  usually 
provided  for  this  department  will  endeavor  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  to  aid  sculptors,  as  regards  both  local  transportation  and  installa¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  department.  Although 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  and  care  for  exhibits  in  this  class, 
this  department  will  not  assume  responsibility  for  any  damage  or  loss. 
Insurance  against  fire  in  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  will  probably 
be  arranged  for. 

Vacancies  on  juries. — In  the  case  of  resignation  or  inability  to  serve 
from  aii}^  cause  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  any  member  on  either  of 
the  juries  or  committees,  the  director  of  fine  arts  reserves  the  right  to 
fill  such  vacancies  without  further  notice.  The  director  of  fine  arts 
will  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  the  juries  and  committees. 

Catalogue. — It  is  intended  to  issue  a  special  illustrated  catalogue  for 
the  United  States  department  of  fine  arts. 

In  consequence  of  prolonged  illness,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Kurtz  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  as  assistant  director  of  fine  arts.  Mr.  H,  B, 
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Snell,  president  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
oflUee  of  this  department.  He  will  probably  ai*rive  in  Paris  during 
the  month  of  February. 

This  department  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  accident,  damage, 
or  loss  sustained  with  respect  to  exhibits  in  its  charge,  but  will  use 
eveiy  reasonable  care  for  protection  of  same,  and  will  have  each  ex¬ 
hibit  listed  under  the  policies  of  insurance  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  artist  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  United  States  fine  arts  section  represent  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  American  art  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  each  may 
cooperate  with  the  department  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  aim. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Directo7‘  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved. 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
Commissioner-  General. 


FORM  OF  RECEIPT  GIVEN  TO  OWNERS  OF  WORK  OF  ART. 

Received  of - ,  of - ,  by  the  undersigned,  as  Commissioner- 

General  to  represent  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  “the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,”  to  be  installed  in 
the  department  of  fine  arts  as  “loan  exhibits,”  the  following-described  paintings  and 
works  of  art,  to  wit; 


In  consideration  thereof,  the  undersigned  hereby  agrees  that  insurance  upon  the 
above-described  articles  will  be  effected  under  general  policies.  These  policies  will 
be  made  payable  to  the  Commissioner-General  and  others  (owners)  as  their  interests 
may  appear,  and  each  owner  will  receive  a  certificate  predicated  upon  such  policies. 
The  contingencies  and  conditions  against  which  the  assured  will  be  protected  are 
covered  by  the  following  clause  which  is  incorporated  in  the  general  policies,  to  wit: 

“  *  *  *  at  and  from  and  during  transit  from  the  studios,  residences,  or  galleries 
from  which  pictures  are  collected  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  France  to  the 
grand  palace  of  fine  arts  situated  in  the  city  of  Paris,  France.  This  policy  to  cover 
property  as  below  described,  while  being  unpacked  and  until  placed  upon  public 
exhibition,  and  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  during  their  preparation  for  shipment  and  during  their  return  jour¬ 
ney  in  transit  to  point  of  final  destination,  exactly  as  provided  for  in  case  of  shipment 
to  Paris  against  loss  or  damage  by  accident,  collision,  derailment,  fire,  theft,  or  water, 
or  any  other  loss  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  but  all  liability  under  this  policy  shall 
terminate  on  January  1,  1901,  except  as  to  such  exhibits  as  are  in  transit  at  that  date. 

“Partial  loss  or  damage  payable  in  full  as  may  be  appraised  and  determined  by 
such  arbitrators  or  adjusters  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  assured  and  under¬ 
writers.  Each  interest  or  package  to  be  considered  as  if  separately  insured. 

“On  pictures,  drawings,  sketches  in  crayon,  water,  oil,  and  pastel,  etchings  and 
engravings,  in  or  out  of  frames,  and  their  frames,  to  be  valued  and  declared  hereafter 
or  as  interest  may  appear,  as  per  list,  or  furnished  by  mail  or  telegraph. 
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“  This  policy  is  also  to  cover  the  above  property  while  contained  in  any  building 
in  the  United  States  or  warehouse  or  other  l^uilding  in  the  city  of  Paris  or  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  provided  the  same  can  be  shown  to  be  in  transit  or  en  route  from  or  to 
the  Paris  Exposition.” 

It  is  agreed  that  the  amount  of  insurance  under  said  policy  applicable  to  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  value  of  the  above-described  articles  is  and  shall  be - . 

And  in  consideration  of  the  premises  the  undersigned,  as  Commissioner-General, 
etc.,  undertakes,  promises,  and  agrees  to  exercise  reasonable  and  proper  care  in  the 
packing,  repacking,  and  handling  of  said  articles  and  to  reship  the  same  from  Paris 
for  their  return  to  the  United  States  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  as 
practicable  and  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1901,  and  to  return  the  same  to  the 
owners  thereof  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  and  diligence. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  as  Commissioner-General,  executes  and  deliv¬ 
ers  the  foregoing  receipt  and  agreement  this - day  of - ,  A.  D.  1899. 


Com  m  issioner-  Genoro  1. 


DEPARTMENT  STAFF. 


Director . John  B.  Cauldwell. 

Assistant  director . Henry  B.  Snell. 

Assistants  to  the  director: 

For  painting . Charles  C.  Curran. 

For  sculpture . John  Flanagan. 

Editor  of  fine  arts  catalogue . H.  Hobart  Nichols. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Thomas  Allen,  Boston. 

J.  W.  Beatty,  Pittsburg,  director  Carnegie  Institute. 

D.  H.  Burnham,  Chicago,  director  of  works  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

Howard  Russell  Butler,  New  York,  president  American  Fine  Arts  Society. 

Thomas  B.  Clarke,  New  York. 

Walter  Cook,  New  York,  president  New  York  Chapter  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Boston. 

J.  H.  Gest,  Cincinnati,  assistant  director  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago,  president  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Halsey  C.  Ives.,  St.  Louis,  director  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  Washington,  D.  C.,  president  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

Harrison  S.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  managing  director  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

James  W.  Ellsworth,  New  York. 

N.VTIONAI.  JURIES  CONVENED  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  director  of  fine  arts  ex  officio  member  of  all  juries  and  committees. 

For  paintings. — Cecilia  Beaux,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  J.  G.  Brown,  William  M. 
Chase,  Ralph  Clarkson,  Frederick  Dielman,  Frank  Duveneck,  Francis  C.  Jones, 
H.  Bolton  Jones,  John  La  Farge,  George  W.  Maynard,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray, 
Edward  Simmons,  T.  C.  Steele,  Fldmund  (’.  Tarbell,  1).  W.  Tryon,  Frederic  P.  Vin¬ 
ton,  R.  W.  Yonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  E.  H.  Wuerpel. 

For  illustrations  and  dravrings. — Otto  H.  Bacher,  B.  West  Clinedinst,  A.  B.  Frost, 
Howard  Pyle,  William  A.  Rodgers,  William  T.  Smedley. 

For  miniatures. — William  J.  Baer,  Laura  C.  Hills,  I.  A.  Joseph!,  Emily  Drayton 
Taylor. 

For  etchings  and  engravings. — A.  W.  Drake,  Frank  French,  Henry  Wolf. 
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For  (irrliiUTt lire. — John  INI.  (Jarrere,  Frank  Miles  Day,  K.  S.  Peabody,  Cass  Gilbert, 
William  R.  Mead,  Charles  1.  P>erg. 

For  acidplare. — J.  <4-  A.  Ward,  Herbert  C.  Adams,  C'barles  (irafly,  P>ela  L.  Pratt, 
Lorado  Taft,  D.  C.  Freiieli. 


NATIONAL  .lUUrES  CONVENED  IN  PARIS. 

The  director  of  line  arts  exoflicio  member  of  all  juries  and  committees. 

For  jHtiHtiiiga,  drawiuys,  and  engravnuji^. — Fid  win  A.  Abi)ey,  John  W.  Alexander, 
William  T.  Daiinat,  Alexander  Harrison,  Gari  Melchers,  F".  D.  Millet,  John  S.  Sar¬ 
gent,  Jules  Stewart. 

For  rcidptare. — Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Frederick  Macmonnies,  A.  Phimister  Procdor, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

Hanging  conimittee. — Charles  C.  Curran,  Walter  (lay,  F^.  U.  Millet,  Walter  McFiwen, 
Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  Henry  B.  Snell. 

Conimittee  on  installation  of  sculpture. — Frederick  Macmonnies,  Augustus  St.  (Faudens. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINE  ART  JURIES. 

Class  7  (paintings  and  drawings),  F.  D.  Millet,  Alexander  Harrison;  class  8  (etch¬ 
ings  and  engravings),  John  W.  Alexander;  class  9  (sculpture,  etc.),  Paul  W.  Bart¬ 
lett;  class  10  (architecture),  Thomas  Hastings. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS  CONGRESS. 

AVilliam  A.  Cofiin,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 


Classified  table  showing  the  tohd  number  of  exhibits  from  all  nations  and  comprised  in 

Group  II. 


(dass  7. 

Class  8. 

Class  9. 

Class  10. 

Austria . 

176 

8 

45 

87 

Belgium . 

117 

7 

37 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina . 

2 

2 

3 

Bulgaria . 1 . 

25 

2 

18 

Denmark . : . 

162 

37 

24 

51 

Ecuador  . 

50 

13 

14 

France . . . 

1,972 

479 

640 

245 

Colonies . 

135 

8 

9 

Pavilion . 

41 

4 

5 

Germanv . 

168 

59 

72  : 

;  50 

Great  Britain . 

276 

45 

62  j 

46 

Colonies 

36 

1 

Greece  . 

5 

Pavilion . 

73 

26 

2 

Holland . 

102 

28 

10 

21 

Hungary . 

147 

25 

52 

19 

Croatia  and  Slavonia . 

29 

1 

11 

25 

Italv . 

129 

13 

87 

2 

Japan . 

71 

3 

Luxemburg . 

1 

3 

Mexico . . . 

3 

Monaco . 

3 

9 

Nicaragua . 

1 

Norway . 

119 

9 

8 

Peru . 

21 

6 

Portugal . 

123 

3 

38 

10 

Roumania . 

71 

5 

21 

9 

Russia . 

283 

12 

137 

San  Marino . 

1 

5 

3 

San  Salvador . 

1 

1 

Servia . 

46 

1 

9 

Spain . 

106 

10 

57 

6 

Sweden . 

85 

7 

17 

63 

Switzerland . 

198 

17 

37 

5 

Turkev . 

14 

9 

1 

United  States . 

345 

121 

69 

56 

Cuba . 

14 

1 

International  section . 

19 

3 

Noti:.— Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  exhibited  in  the  street  of  nations;  Ecuador  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

S.  Doc.  232,  pt  2 - 35 
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LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONA!.  JURIES  OF  AM^ARDS 

FOR  (JROUP  II. 

(’lass  7. 

Ojfjcerfi. — President,  (Terdme,  Fraiiee;  viee-president,  Davis,  1 1.  M".  B.,  Great  Britain; 
rapporteur,  Larroinnet,  Franee;  secretary,  Davvant,  France. 

Memhera. — Adan,  France;  Andrassy  (c*onite  Theodore),  Hungary;  Benedite, 
F'rance;  Beraiid,  France;  Besnard,  France;  Billotte,  France;  Bonnat,  France;  Bou- 
giierean,  France;  Breton  (Jules),  France;  Busson,  France;  Baudry  (Ambroise), 
Servia;,Beruete  (A. ),  Spain;  Brozik,  Austria;  Carriere,  France;  Collin  (Raphael), 
France;  Courtois,  France;  Cainondo  (cointe  Isaac),  Italy;  Detaille,  France;  Danie- 
ron,  France;  Dainoye,  France;  I)u})re  (Julien),  France;  r)ul)ufe,  France;  Duran, 
(Carolus),  France;  Dill,  Germany;  de  Pausinger  (Clement),  Austria;  Esterhazy 
(comte  Paul),  Hungary;  de'Fourcaud,  France;  Fleury  (Robert),  France;  Gervex, 
France;  Gruyer,  France;  Guillemet,  France;  Grenvold  (Berut),  Norway;  Giron 
(Charles),  Switzerland;  Edelfelt,  Russia;  P’errier  ((dabriel),  France;  Flamong,  France; 
Havard  (Flenri),  France;  Humbert,  France;  Hagbor,  Sweden;  Harrison  (Alexander), 
United  States;  Lafenestre,  France;  Laurens  (Jean  Paul),  France;  Lefebvre  (Jules), 
France;  L’liermitte,  France;  Maignan,  France;  Molinier,  France;  Montenard, 
France;  Millet  (F.  D. ),  United  States;  Martens  (Willy),  Holland;  Maris  (W.),  Hol¬ 
land;  Renard  (Emile),  France;  Rixens,  France;  Repine,  Russia;  Ralli  (Theodore), 
Greece;  Sandreuter,  Switzerland;  Souza-Pinto  (Jose  J.  de),  Portugal;  Sughi 
(Takejiro),  Japan;  Tuxen  (L. ),  Denmark;  Vallgreii  (W. ),  Bulgaria;  Verlant,  Bel¬ 
gium;  von  Defregger  (Franz),  Germany;  Yeames  (W.  F.),  Great  Britain. 

Class  8. 

Officers. — President,  Baraldi  (Henri),  France;  vice-president,  Jacoby  (Louis),  Ger¬ 
many;  rapporteur,  Geoffroy  (Gustave),  France;  secretary,  Bouchot  (H.),  France. 

Members. — Alexander  (J.  W.),  United  States;  Chaplain,  France;  Dayot,  France; 
Lambotte,  France;  Lunois,  France;  Lepere,  France;  Lefort  ( Henri) ,  France;  Lefort 
(Paul),  France;  Huyot,  France;  IMaurou,  France;  Mongin,  France;  Pannemaker, 
France;  Renouard,  France;  Roti,  France;  Silvestre  (Armand),  France;  Sambourne 
(Linley),  Great  Britain;  Zilcken,  Holland. 

Class  9. 

Officers. — President,  Guillaume,  Fran(*e;  vice-president,  Tolstoi  (comte),  Russia; 
rapporteur,  Gille,  France;  secretary,  Boisseau,  France. 

Members. — Bartholdi,  France;  Comte,  France;  Dalou,  France;  Desbois,  France; 
Dubois  (Alplu^),  France;  Dubois  (Paul) ,  France;  Injalbert,  France;  Gonse  (Loyis), 
France;  Kaempfen,  France;  Merci4,  France;  Blanchard,  France;  IMoreau  (Mathrin), 
France;  Redin,  France;  Roger,  France;  Thomas,  France;  Luuis-Noel,  France;  Noel 
(Tony),  France;  de  Saint-Marceau,  France;  Micdiel  (Andre),  France;  Bartlett  ( Paul 
W.),  United  States;  Bart  van  Hove,  Holland;  Chiattone  (Josepha),  Switzerland; 
Desestre  (Adolphe),  Servia;  Fort  (Onslow,  R.  A.),  Great  Britain;  Kronjavi  (Dr. 
Isidore),  Hungary;  Marochetti  (Baron  Maurice),  Italy;  Maus  (Octave),  Belgium; 
Manzel,  Germany;  Querol  (Augustin),  Spain;  Rath  (Georges  de),  Hungary;  Schim- 
kowitz,  Austria;  Schultz  (J. ),  Denmark;  Wiesel  (kanile),  Russia. 

(Tass  10. 

Officers. — President  Yaudremer,  France;  vice-j)resident,  Dr.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers, 
Holland;  rapporteur,  Pascal,  France;  secretary,  Mayeux,  France. 
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Members. — Boileau,  France;  Benzon  (Otto),  Denmark;  Coquart,  France;  Corroyer, 
France;  Chancel,  France;  ConroLs-SiitHt,  France;  Clo(iiiet,  Belp:ium;  Clason,  Sweden, 
de  Baudot,  France;  Dauniet,  France;  de  GiHorH  (Scellier),  France;  Kwiuie,  France; 
Fittler,  Hunjijary;  Guadet,  France;  (Jeorfje  (Kment),  (ireat  Britain;  JIaHtings 
(ThomaH),  United  States;  Janty,  M(maco;  Liscli,  France;  Lovoit,  France;  INIarcou, 
France;  Normand,  France;  Redon,  France;  Roger- Ballu,  France;  Roussi,  France; 
Rieth  (Otto),  Germany;  Schachner,  Austria;  Wagner  (Otto) ,  Austria. 


LIST  OF  THE  AWARDS  MADE  BY  THE  CLASS  JURIES  IN  GROUP  II,  TO 
UNITED  STATES  EXHIBITORS. 

Class  7. 

Grand  prix. — John  S.  Sargent,  J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Gold  medals. — Edwin  A.  Abbey,  John  W.  Alexander,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux,  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  William  M.  ('base,  Winslow  Homer,  Abbott  Thayer. 

Silver  medals. — J.  Noble  Barlow,  Frank  W.  Benson,  H.  S.  Bisbing,  MaxBohm,  F.  A. 
Bridgman,  Walter  Appleton  Clarke,  Charles  H.  Fromuth,  Walter  Gay,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Childe  Hassam,  J.  Humphreys  Johnston,  Arthur  I.  Keller,  Wilton  Lock- 
wood,  Walter  McEwen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Nourse,  Robert  Reid,  Julian  Story,  H.  O. 
Tanner,  Frederic  P.  Vinton,  Lionel  Walden. 

Bronze  medals. — Katherine  A.  Abbot,  Robert  Blum,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  George 
H.  Bogert,  W.  Gedney  Bunce,  Mrs.  Louise  Cox,  Bruce  Crane,  Charles  H.  Davis,  W. 
M.  Darling,  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  Louis  Paul  Dessar,  Miss  M.  E.  Dickson,  Ben 
Foster,  August  Franzen,  William  J.  Baer,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Miss  Maud 
Alice  Cowles,  Miss  Laura  C.  Hills,  Mrs.  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller,  Robert  David  Gauley, 
Seymour  J.  Guy,  Albert  Herter,  Charles  H.  Hayden,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Sergeant 
Kendall,  Aston  Knight,  Augustus  Koopman,  Mrs.  IMary  MacMonnies,  F.  D.  Marsh, 
Charles  Austin  Needham,  Charles  A.  Platt,  Benjamin  C.  Porter,  Howard  Pyle, 
Henry  W.  Ranger,  Leopoldo  Romanach,  Edward  W.  Redfield,  Charles  Schreyvogel, 
William  S.  Smedley,  Albert  E.  Sterner,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  S.  Seymour  Thomas, 
Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Harry  van  der  Weyden,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Charles 
H.  Woodbury. 

Honorable  mentions. — Miss  Martha  Wheeler  Baxter,  Ralph  A.  Blakelock,  Hugh  H. 
Breckenridge,  Miss  Kate  Carl,  F.  S.  Church,  E.  Irving  Couse,  Charles  C.  Curran, 
Joseph  de  Camp,  Thomas  Eakins,  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  J.  J.  Enneking,  A.  B. 
Frost,  E.  E.  Garnsey,  H.  H.  Gallison,  Jules  Guerin,  Frank  Holman,  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Houston,  W.  H.  Hyde,  Isaac  A.  Josephi,  Frederick  W.  Kost,  Homer  Lee,  Albert  P. 
Lucas,  Armando  Menocal,  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  C.  M.  Mcllhenny,  Robert  C.  Minor,  J. 
Francis  Murphy,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Maxfield  Parrish,  F.  K.  M.  Rehn,  Will  H.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Julius  Rolshoven,  John  G.  Saxon,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Sears,  J.  Elmer  Schofield, 
Henry  B.  Snell,  Theodore  C.  Steele,  Charles  J.  Theriat,  Miss  Sadie  Waters. 

Class  8. 

Grand  prix. — J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Gold  medals. — Timothy  Cole,  Joseph  Pennell. 

Silver  medals. — E.  Schladitz,  Henry  Wolf. 

Bronze  medals. — Harry  Davidson,  S.  G.  Putnam. 

Class  9. 

Grands  prix. — Daniel  C.  French,  Frederick  IMacMonnies,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 
Gold  medals. — George  Gray  Barnard,  Richard  Brooks,  Charles  Grafly,  A.  Phimis- 
ter  Proctor. 
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Silver  medals. — Karl  Bitter,  Solon  H.  Borgluin,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  John  Flanagan, 
E.  A.  MacNeil. 

Bronze  medals. — Clement  J.  Barnhorn,  Victor  David  Brenner,  .1.  H.  Rondebnst, 
Douglas  Tilden,  Mrs.  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh. 

Honorable  mentions. — Miss  Kuhne  Beveridge,  Johannes  Gelert,  Henry  Hudson 
Kitson,  Carrol  Brooks  MacNeil,  Miss  Caroline  C.  Peddle,  Amory  C.  Simons. 

Class  10. 

Gold  medals. — Boring  &  Tilton;  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 

Silver  medals. — Cope  &  Stewardson,  Frank  Miles  Day  &  Bro.,  Ernest  Flagg,  R.  M. 
Hunt,  Peabody  &  Stearns,  George  B.  Post;  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge;  AVhitney 
Warren. 

Bronze  medals. — D.  H.  Burnham,  Hayden  &  Shepard,  Bruce  Price. 


[Translation  of  letter  of  protest  sent  to  the  superior  jury.] 

Paris,  Septemhrr  19,  1900. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois, 

President  of  the  Superior  Jury,  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  strong  protest  from  the  two  American  jurors  in 
class  7,  Group  II  (fine  arts),  relative  to  the  action  of  the  superior  jury  in  awarding 
a  bronze  medal  to  Mme.  Cecilia  de  Wentworth.  The  communications  from  these 
gentlemen  fully  justify  me,  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
section  of  fine  arts,  in  making  a  formal  protest  against  the  verdict  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  body  of  which  you  are  the  president,  a  decision  that  was  doubtless  reached 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  which,  had  I  been  called  upon  to  furnish  them, 
could  have  been  readily  placed  at  your  disposal.  The  American  members  of  the  class 
jury  received,  as  I  am  informed,  a  distinct  and  categorical  assurance  from  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  authorities  that  no  additions  would  be  made  to  the  awards  voted  by  the  class  juries 
in  Group  II.  This  assurance  was  unanimously  demanded,  and,  I  am  told,  was 
unconditionally  granted.  The  American  members  understood  that  the  integrity  of 
those  appointed  to  these  duties  would  be  unquestioned  and  that  their  decision  would 
be  final.  It  was  on  these  conditions,  either  implied  or  expressed,  that  they  accejited 
the  trust  and  performed  the  work.  It  therefore  becomes  my  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  to  make  every  endeavor  to  have  these  assurances  carried  out,  as  other¬ 
wise  those  artists  of  the  United  States  who  felt  aggrieved  against  the  decisions  of  the 
class  jury  are  denied  the  opportunity  for  appeal  which  has  been  permitted  in  this 
particular  case.  Acting  in  good  faith  and  living  up  to  the  agreement  which  they 
understood  as  a  formal  compact,  the  American  members  of  the  class  jury  did  not 
present  certain  claims  for  appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  jury  which  otherwise 
would  have,  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  and  they  are 
therefore  both  surprised  and  naturally  indignant  that  a  special  privilege  should  have 
been  accorded  to  Mme.  de  Wentworth  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  general  under¬ 
standing.  The  principle  involved  is  an  important  one,  and  recognizing  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  impression  which  this  decision,  unless  revised,  will  produce  among  the  artists 
of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  body  reconsider  its 
former  decision  and  permit  the  awards  in  this  class,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  United 
States  section,  to  stand  as  handed  down  by  the  jury  in  class  7. 

I  remain,  Mr.  President,  with  assurances  of  the  highest  esteem, 

John  B.  Cauldwell, 

Director  of  Fine  Arts,  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
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T(Me,  alphaheticalh/  arranged,  giving  the  number  of  awardfi  allotted  to  the  different  countries 
at  the  Paric.  Exposition  of  1900  in  Group  II. 

CLASij  7. 


Grands 

prix. 

Gold 

medals. 

Silver 

medals. 

Bronze 

medals. 

Honorable 

mention. 

Total. 

3 

14 

23 

25 

65 

2 

4 

11 

17 

8 

42 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

43 

Ecuador . 

1 

1 

2 

Franco . . 

10 

46 

105 

279 

82 

522 

Germany . 

2 

6 

18 

24 

41 

91 

Great  Britain . 

2 

6 

26 

37 

35 

106 

Greece  .  . 

1 

1 

3 

8 

13 

Holland . 

1 

4 

13 

13 

20 

51 

Hungary . 

1 

3 

13 

26 

22 

65 

Italy . 

1 

6 

12 

26 

17 

62 

Japan . 

1 

4 

14 

18 

37 

Mexico  .  .. 

1 

4 

6 

Norway . 

1 

3 

4 

7 

8 

23 

Pern 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Portugal . 

2 

3 

8 

8 

21 

Poland 

1 

1 

Rolunania . 

1 

4 

6 

11 

Russia . 

1 

4 

17 

30 

16 

68 

Servia  .  .  .  • .  ... 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Sweden . 

1 

3 

6 

8 

6 

24 

Switzerland . 

4 

8 

24 

17 

53 

Spain . 

1 

3 

10 

19 

9 

42 

Turkey  . 

1 

2 

2 

5 

United  States . 

2 

7 

20 

46 

39 

114 

Total . 

26 

112 

307 

631 

410 

1,486 

CLASS  8. 


Austria . 

3 

1 

4 

Belgium . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Denmark . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

France . 

14 

21 

62 

50 

30 

177 

Germany . 

2 

4 

5 

10 

1 

22 

Great  Britain . 

1 

4 

5 

5 

2 

17 

Holland . 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

15 

Hungary . 

2 

3 

5 

Italy  . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

Norway . 

1 

1 

Portugal . 

2 

2 

Roumania . 

1 

1 

2 

Russia . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Sweden . 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Switzerland . 

3 

2 

2 

7 

Spain . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Turkey  . 

1 

1 

United  States . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Total . 

21 

45  1 

96 

86 

38 

286 

CLASS  9. 


Austria . 

Belgium . 

Bulgaria . 

2 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

Bosnia . 

1 

Denmark . 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Ecuador  . 

2 

France . 

ie 

50 

69 

80 

51 

Germany . 

3 

9 

9 

4 

8 

Great  Britain . . . 

3 

5 

6 

3 

5 

Greece . 

1 

4 

1 

Holland . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Hungary . 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

Italy  . . ." . 

3 

11 

8 

5 

3 

Japan  . 

3 

3 

7 

3 

Mexico . 

1 

1 

2 

Norway . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Peru . 

i 

18 

15 

1 

1 

11 

2 

266 

33 

22 

6 

6 

15 
30 

16 
4 
3 
1 
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Table,  alphabetically  arranged,  giving  the  number  ofavxirds  allotted,  to  the  different  countries 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  in  Group  II — Continued. 

CLASS  9— Continued. 


Grands 

prix. 

Gold 

medals. 

Silver 

medals. 

Bronze 

medals. 

Honorable 

mention. 

Total. 

Portugal . 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Roumania . 

1 

3 

4 

Russia . 

2 

4 

8 

6 

1 

21 

Servia . 

1 

1 

Spain . 

2 

2 

8 

6 

3 

21 

Sweden . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Switzerland . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

12 

Turkey . 

1 

1 

United  States . 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

23 

Total . 

45 

I _ 

110 

141 

147 

10b 

543 

CLASS  10. 


Austria . 

5 

4 

2 

11 

Belgium . 

1 

1 

Denmark . . 

1 

1 

2 

Ecuador . . 

1 

1 

France  . . . 

12 

16 

25 

36 

25 

114 

Germany . . . 

2 

4 

9 

8 

9 

32 

Great  Britain . 

5 

9 

4 

18 

2 

Greece . 

2 

Holland . . 

3 

4 

2 

9 

Hungary  . 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Italy . - . 

2 

2 

Japan  . 

1 

2 

3 

Mexico . 

1 

1 

Monaco . 

1 

1 

Norway . 

1 

1 

Portugal . 

2 

2 

4 

Roumania . 

1 

1 

2 

Russia . 

2 

2 

San  Marino . 

1 

1 

Sweden . 

1 

1 

Switzerland . 

1 

2 

3 

Spain . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Turkey . 

2 

2 

United  States . 

2 

8 

3 

13 

Total . 

18 

44 

69 

66 

43 

240 

PART  SECOND. 


BRIEF  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  FOREICN 
EXHIBITS  IN  GROUP  II. 


When  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  the  collection  of  works  of  art 
produced  during  the  past  decade  and  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  is  fully  comprehended — there  having  been  upward  of  7,000  sepa¬ 
rate  exhibits  installed  in  the  grand  palace  of  line  arts  and  surround¬ 
ing  grounds — the  difficult  problem  of  writing  a  satisfactory  resume  of 
that  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  world’s  art  becomes  forcil)ly 
apparent.  I  have  avoided  making  an  elaborate  criticpie  on  the  various 
exhibits,  questioning  both  the  delicacy  and  the  propriety  of  the  official 
representative  of  one  country  entering  into  a  systematic  and  analytical 
review  of  the  art  productions  from  the  various  competing  nations. 

I  desire,  however,  to  record  the  following  impressions,  which  must 
be  taken  at  their  worth  and  with  the  full  understanding  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  the  ablest  judges  of  art.  I 
have,  therefore,  rapidly  reviewed  the  exhibits  of  the  different  nations, 
pointing  out  briefly  the  salient  features  and  tendencies  in  the  several 
schools  of  art;  making  comparisons  and  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
resultant  impressions.-  In  the  United  States  section  I  have  naturally 
treated  the  'question  more  exhaustively  and  have  more  frequently 
referred  to  individual  exhibits.  A  complete  list  of  the  works  exhibited 
in  our  section,  arranged  according  to  the  French  classification,  with 
the  names  of  all  exhibitors  and  their  works  given  in  alphabetical  order, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  almost  eveiy  gallery  throughout  the  great  palace  of  fine  arts  there 
were  pictures  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  their  surroundings — the 
work  of  painters  who  have  made  Paris  their  home  and  who  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  character  and  sentiment  of  their  own  country.  Some 
of  thein  show  commendable  individuality  but  the  majority  have  become 
Parisianized,  reproducing  more  or  less  closely  in  their  work  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  methods  of  their  adopted  home.  For  the  same  reason  a 
sprinkling  of  such  pictures  in  the  United  States  section  made  itself 
quite  noticeably  felt. 
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AMERICAN  I.ANDSCAPES. 

There  is  a  marked  tendeiun"  among’  our  })est  painters  to  maintain  a 
tonal  arrangement  of  color,  and  it  is  in  our  landscapes  and  marines  that 
this  tendency  is  most  marked.  The  number  and  quality  of  this  class 
of  pictures  in  the  American  section  was  sufficient  to  give  it  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  character.  In  comparison  with  the  exhibits  of  other  nations  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  no  country 
exceeded  oui-s  in  the  proportion  of  landscapes  to  other  subjects  or  in 
their  intrinsic  interest.  They  suggested  the  same  freshness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  seriousness  of  purpose,  intimate  and  close  study  of  nature  that 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  all  great  movements  in  the  history  of 
landscape  painting. 

With  very  few  exceptions  our  painters  coniine  their  study  to  the 
scenes  of  their  own  country,  and  are  gradually  establishing  by  their 
unanimit}"  of  purpose  a  distinct  school  of  American  landscape.  So 
much  similarit}"  of  aim  was  apparent  in  the  examples  displayed  at 
Paris,  and  so  materially  did  they  differ  from  the  work  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  both  in  physical  characteristics  and  technical  manner,  that  one 
might  be  justiffed  in  saying  such  a  school  has  already  begun  to  exist. 
The  works  of  the  different  paintei’s  connect  logically  with  one  another, 
forming  a  short  chain  of  tradition  from  George  In  ness,  the  father  of 
the  present  development  of  American  landscape,  through  Homer 
Martin  and  Wyant,  to  the  men  still  living.  While  some  are  attracted 
b}^  the  structural  features  of  nature,  others  seek  to  interpret  the  more 
delicate  and  subtle  beauties  of  quickl}^  changing  effects.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few,  who  are  familiar!}"  known  as  ‘Mmpressionists,” 
the  majority  of  these  men  devote  themselves  to  the  elaboration  of  those 
great  principles  of  landscape  painting  developed  in  England  and  France 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  on  which  so  much  of  modern  art 
depends.  This  has  resulted  in  giving  to  their  work  an  unmistakable 
national  stamp  of  which  we  may  Avell  be  proud,  and  which  created 
a  great  interest  among  and  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  critics 
and  amateurs. 

Who  could  study  that  subtle  and  beautiful  composition,  so  resplen¬ 
dent  in  color,  ‘‘Sunny  Autumn  Day,”  by  the  late  George  Inness,  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  a  new  note  was  here  sounded  on  the  great  keylioard 
of  art — a  note  never  discordiint,  and  echoing  nature  in  all  her  varying 
moods?  The  three  powerful  paintings  by  this  master  hand  were  most 
potent  factors  in  creating  that  retil  appreciation  of  our  art  which  is 
now  entertained  by  the  critics  of  other  nations. 

Three  admirable  works  by  the  late  Homer  Martin  were  shown.  He 
jiossessed  the  same  strong  spirit  of  independence  which  characterized 
Inness.  Subjectivity  was  so  marked  in  both  that  each  indelilily  stamped 
his  work  as  his  own.  “  Westchester  Hills”  and  “The  Adirondacks” 
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were  the  titles  of  two  of  the  works  which  represent(‘d  the  g-enius  of 
this  powerful  and  sympathetic  painter.  Thi*ee  imi)ortant  landscapes 
were  shown  by  the  late  A.  II.  WATint,  and  one  each  b}^  hk  M.  Taber 
and  W.  L.  Picknell,  both  deceased.  »!.  Alden  Weir  was  represented 
by  two  admirable  works,  ‘‘Midday  Repose”  and  “The  Ice  Cutters,” 
in  which  this  artist’s  refined  and  charming  sense  of  color  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  nature  were  seen.  Horatio  Walker  is  another  of  our  best 
painters,  who  has  found  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  own  country  a  Hcdd 
for  the  exercise  of  a  delicate  artistic  insig-ht  and  for  those  (jualitiesof 
composition  and  subtle  color  differentiations  for  which  he  is  so  greatly 
esteemed.  Ben  Foster’s  “  Lulled  by  the  Murmuring  Stream;”  II.  W. 
Ranger’s  “  Brooklyn  Bridge”  and  “  Becky  Cole’s  Hill,”  and  William 
M.  Chase’s  “First  Touch  of  Autumn  ”  are  all  works  of  decided  impor¬ 
tance  by  these  distinguished  painters,  and  fully  merited  the  favorable 
criticism  they  received. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  single  out  from  our  admira})le 
group  of  landscape  artists  individual  names,  but  I  should  mention 
Bruce  Crane,  whose  “  Signs  of  Spring  ”  show  the  painter  to  be  also  a 
poet;  Harry  Van  der  Weyden,  whose  “  Hillside  ”  places  him  in  the 
same  enviable  category;  Robert  C.  Minor,  whose  strong  individuality 
has  interpreted  so  many  familiar  native  themes;  Walter  L.  Palmer, 
who  has  rendered  the  beautv  of  our  wintry  snows  with  such  admirable 
fidelity,  and  such  well-known  painters  as  R.  Swain  Gifford,  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  Leonard  Ochtman,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Charles  A.  Platt,  Theo¬ 
dore  Steele,  AV.  A.  Coffin,  Charles  H.  Davis,  E.  W.  Redfield,  R.  A. 
Blakelock,  Louis  Paul  Dessar,  Walter  Clark,  George  H.  Bogert,  W. 
Elmer  Schofield,  and  Fred.  W.  Kost. 

AMERICAN  MARINES. 

Winslow  Homer  possesses,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of 
our  living  artists  the  individuality  that  marks  the  work  of  Inness  and 
Martin,  and  still  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  our  strongest 
and  most  distinctively  national  painters.  He,  above  all  others,  makes 
one  feel  the  mysterious  power  of  the  sea,  which  he  fixes  upon  his  can: 
vas  with  unequaled  breadth  and  simplicity.  Four  of  his  important 
works  are  shown.  Alexander  Harrison  is  another  of  our  distinguished 
marine  painters  whose  vigorous  and  poetic  canvases,  covering  a 
remarkably  wide  range  of  effects,  have  made  him  justly  celebrated  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  exhibited  two  marines  and  one  landscape.  We 
have  many  able  and  well-known  marine  painters  who  were  well  repre¬ 
sented,  too  many  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  in  the  space  I  have  allowed 
myself,  but  those  who  should  be  especially  mentioned  are  R.  PI.  Eichel- 
Inirger,  C.  H.  Woodbury,  G.  W.  Maynard,  H.  B.  Snell,  E.  Vail,  H.  R. 
Butler,  W.  G.  Bunce,  F.  K.  M.  Rehn,  T.  Robinson,  L.  Walden,  and 
C.  T.  Chapman. 
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AMERICAN  PORTRAITURE. 

In  portraiture  the  work  of  most  of  our  artists  is  emphasized  by 
qualities  of  seriousness  and  robustness  which  avoid  the  triviality, 
insipidity,  or  disagreeable  suggestiveness  of  much  of  the  Parisian  work. 
As  compared  with  the  French,  their  work  sometimes  shows  less  accu- 
rac}"  and  precision  in  drawing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  gain  in  the 
vigor  and  individuality  with  which  the  brush  is  used.  Above  all,  the}" 
are  entirely  healthy  in  sentiment. 

It  is  with  pride  and  justice  that  we  refer  to  the  position  in  the  art 
of  portraiture  attained  by  John  S.  Sargent,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  profession;  a  man  of  extraordinary  originality,  force,  and  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  The  scope  of  his  genius  was  splendidly  shown  by  the  three 
pictures  exhibited  at  the  Exposition.  His  grasp  and  portrayal  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  was  realized  in  the  portrait  of  Asher  Wertheimer. 
Dignity,  repose,  and  a  sober  color  scheme  characterized  his  painting  of 
Miss  Thomas,  while  a  splendid  decorative  quality  and  the  brilliant 
scheme  of  color  of  that  superb  picture,  ‘‘Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  and  Family,” 
demonstrated  Mr.  Sargent’s  versatility.  Frederic  P.  Vinton’s  full- 
length  painting  of  the  Hon.  Alonzo  M.  Beard  was  one  of  the  finest  por¬ 
traits  in  the  entire  exhibition;  an  admirable  piece  of  work— brilliant, 
impressive,  and  solidly  painted.  Miss  Beaux,  one  of  our  strongest 
painters,  was  represented  by  three  excellent  and  buoyantly  painted 
portraits.  The  painting  entitled  “Mother  and  Daughter”  was  partic¬ 
ularly  remarkable  for  these  qualities. 

William  M.  Chase’s  “Lady  with  a  White  Shawl”  showed  one  of  the 
most  charming  phases  of  the  talent  of  this  remarkably  versatile  artist. 
In  John  W.  Alexander’s  pictures  one  is  at  once  impressed  with  the 
refined  individuality  of  the  artist,  the  charm  and  personality  of  the  com¬ 
position,  the  subdued  harmony  of  color,  and  the  general  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion  which  pervades  all  of  his  Avork.  J.  Humphreys  Johnston,  Irving 
R.  Wiles,  and  Wilton  Lockwood  were  represented  by  most  creditable 
examples  of  portraiture,  and  interesting  portraits  were  shown  by  the 
following  well-known  artists:  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  Carroll  Beckwith,  Wal¬ 
ter  McEwen,  Julian  Story,  W.  T.  Dannat,  F.  D.  Marsh,  Seymour 
Thomas,  and  A.  A.  Anderson. 

AMERICAN  FIGURE  AND  GENRE  PAINTING. 

There  is  no  painter  in  the  art  world  to-day  Avho  stands  out  more 
singly  than  does  J.  McNeill  Whistler.  His  art  is  thoroughly  his 
own — thoughtful  and  subtle.  One  might  Avrite  A"olumes  on  the  theo¬ 
ries,  character,  and  achievements  of  this  great  genius,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  report  demands  as  brief  a  statement  concerning  the  works 
of  our  most  prominent  artists  as  possible.  Mr.  AVhistler  Avas  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  thoroughly  characteristic  pictures;  that  is  to  say,  that 
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they  were  sii])tle  in  color  and  tone  and  artistic  in  the  highest  degre(‘. 
A  portrait  of  himself,  entitled  Brown  and  (lold,”  is  of  fascinating' 
interest.  ""The  Andalusian” — ‘‘ Mother-of-Pearl  and  Silver” — is 
likewise  most  interesting,  and  his  Symphony  in  AVhite”  is  charming 
in  the  retined  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  varying  tones  of 
white. 

George  de  Forest  Brush  was  represented  by  three  admirable  works. 
His  Mother  and  Child”  is  remarkable  in  its  harmony  of  composition 
and  simplicity  of  expression.  The  color,  quiet  and  restrained,  is  subtle 
and  full  of  richness.  In  the  beauty  of  arrangement  one  is  reminded 
of  the  best  work  of  the  old  masters.  Abbott  H.  Thayer  has  three 
contributions.  His  well-known  “Virgin  Enthroned”  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  work,  earnest  and  impressive,  and  while  it  has  some  technical 
peculiarities,  it  is  full  of  imagination  and  beauty. 

In  ligure  subjects  one  of  the  most  important  was  Edwin  A. 
Abbey’s  “Hamlet.”  It  is  a  serious,  scholarly,  and  well-considered 
composition,  well  painted  and  of  great  wealth  of  color.  The  most 
important  of  Edwin  Lord  Week’s  three  canvases  was  his  “Indian 
Barbers,”  a  strong,  sunn}"  composition  representing  picturesque  types 
in  the  Far  East.  Henry  O.  Tanner  has  attained  eminence  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  Biblical  subjects.  He  was  represented 
by  a  very  strong  and  imaginative  work  entitled  “  Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den.” 

“A  Snowy  Day  on  Fifth  Avenue,”  by  Childe  Hassam,  is  a  triumph 
of  impressionism,  and  it  received  universal  approbation  from  foreign 
critics.  Francis  D.  Millet  is  a  painter  who  always  has  a  story  to  tell 
and  tells  it  well.  Two  of  his  most  characteristic  works  represented  him 
in  this  exhibition.  One  of  our  most  skillful  painters  is  Robert  Blum, 
His  pictures  are  always  a  delight,  charming  in  color  and  drawing  and 
painted  with  a  technical  skill  that  disarms  criticism.  Our  exhibition 
contained  two  of  the  series  for  which  Japan  furnished  the  motive. 
Gari  Melchers,  one  of  our  strongest  figure  painters,  was  represented 
by  three  examples,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  “The  Sisters,”  a 
picture  of  two  Dutch  children  out-of-doors.  In  this  work  he  is  quite 
at  home,  and  the  rendering  of  the  quaint  Dutch  types  is  admirably 
done.  Walter  McEwen’s  “Sunday  in  Holland”  and  “Pieter  Van 
Mint”  were  well  worthy  of  attention,  the  latter  work  having  received 
very  high  commendation  for  its  artistic  qualities.  Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 
Frank  W.  Ben.^n,  and  Robert  Reid  showed  charming  examples  of 
their  work,  tending  to  impressionism,  but  tempered  by  taste  and  native 
force. 

Other  distinguished  figure  painters  whose  works  deserve  special 
mention  are  John  La  Farge,  Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  Seymour  J.  Guy, 
Jules  Stewart,  J.  G.  Brown,  Sergeant  Kendall,  Thomas  Eakins,  Charles 
Schreyvogel,  C.  C.  Curran,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  F.  S.  Church. 
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COMPARATIVE  AVEAKNESS  IN  FIGURE  SUBJECTS. 

I  have  alreach^  stated  that  the  strength  of  ova*  exhiliit  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  Avas  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  landscapes  shoAvn.  The 
probable  reason  for  the  general  AA^eakness  in  figure  subjects  is  the 
absence  of  a  picturesque  peasantry  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
greatly  deplored  by  our  figure  painters,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  find 
in  natiA^e  subjects  aA^ailable  inotiA^es  for  their  pictures.  Yet  one  ma}" 
doubt  if  it  is  only  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Dutch  peasants  that  stim¬ 
ulates  the  Dutch  painters  to  stud}"  them.  Certainly  the  domestic  genre 
noted  in  the  Danish  section  is  entirely  independent  of  such  stimulus, 
for  the  characters  represented  in  most  of  their  paintings  are  clad  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  people  in  this  country.  In  each  case  it  is  the 
familiar  everyday  life  that  the  artist  is  content  to  study.  He  does  not 
apjiroach  his  subjects  in  a  literary  or  anecdotal  spirit;  still  less  do  they 
ofier  strangeness  of  costume,  becoming  thereby  picturesque;  but  he  is 
simply  interested  in  them  because  they  are  about  him,  because  he 
understands  them,  is  of  them,  and  finds  in  them  material  through 
Avhich  human  instincts  and  motiA"es  may  be  Avrought  into  beautiful  com¬ 
positions.  Some  fcAV  of  our  artists  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
human  nature  that  they  hav^e  found  at  home,  and  their  pictures  are 
highly  esteemed. 

AMERICAN  SCULPTURE. 

Vigor,  seriousness,  and  indiA"iduality  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  American  sculpture,  joined,  in  some  cases,  to  more  dignity  and  ele- 
A"ation  of  feeling  than  is  shoAvn  by  our  figure  painters,  for  the  sculptor 
has  had  the  adA"antage  of  responding  to  a  national  moA^ement  Avhich 
in  painting  has  come  only  to  the  mural  painters,  Avhose  decorations 
Avere  not  availa})le  for  the  Exposition.  The  lofty  aim  and  graA"e  inten¬ 
tion  shoAvn  in  the  Avork  of  our  prominent  sculptors  Avas  most  significant 
and  left  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  observers  as  to  our 
rightful  (*laim  to  the  splendid  positions  which  this  exhibit  occupied. 

Behind  the  heroic  statue  of  “General  Sherman”  and  the  “Shaw 
Memorial,”  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  is  the  force  Avhich  shook  our 
nation  during  the  epoch  in  Avhich  these  two  soldiers  distinguished 
themselves.  Amid  the  confusion  of  this  OA"ercrowded  international 
sculpture  exhibit,  in  Avhich  there  AA"as  so  much  that  had  no  reason  to 
exist  except  as  proof  of  its  author’s  dexterity,  these  tAvo  masterpieces 
loomed  up  impi’essiA^ely  as  the  embodiment  of  great  emotional  ideas. 
St.  Gaudens’s  exhi})it  also  included  his  “Angel  Avith  Tablet,”  a  beautiful 
creation  full  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  fine  in  execution,  together 
AAuth  some  ten  or  tAvelve  medallion  portraits  in  bas-relief.  Daniel  C. 
French  exhibited  a  plaster  cast  of  his  “  Washington  Statue,”  The 


B-17.  CORRIDOR  LOOKING  EAST  TOWARD  ENGLISH  SECTION,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  PORTION  OF  THE  BLACK  AND 
WHITE  EXHIBIT,  MINIATURE  CASES,  AND  SMALL  SCULPTURE. 


B-18.  CORRIDOR  LOOKING  WEST,  SHOWING  PORTION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  PANEL  AND  BLACK  AND  WHITE  EXHIBIT  ON 
THE  LEFT,  WITH  MINIATURE  CASES  AND  MEDALLIONS  ON  THE  RIGHT,  AND  “SHAW  MEMORIAL”  IN  THE 
DISTANCE. 
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orio-inal  was  ])respiit(Hl  by  tlie  women  of  America  to  tlie  French  nation, 
and  was  unveiled  jit  the  Place  (riena  on  duly  4,  IbOO.  It  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  work,  replete  with  dio-nity,  and  most  impressive.  Fr(‘derick 
MacMonnies’s  colossal  o-ronps  of  horses,  fnll  of  power  and  animation, 
attracted  j>’eneral  attention,  as  did  his  enormous  high  reliefs,  the  two 
groups  entitled  ^‘ddie  Army”  and  ^"The  Navy.”  In  his  Shakespeare 
and  other  smaller  j)ieces  he  displayed  a  splendid  technical  skill.  Ilis 
joyous  ‘Mlacchante”  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  and  was 
greatly  admired. 

"Fhe  hei’oic  group  by  George  Gray  Barnard,  entitled  '‘The  Two 
Natures,”  is  a  strong  piece  of  poetic  symbolism  that  commands  thought¬ 
ful  attention.  He  also  exhibited  the  large  bronze  “God  Pan,”  which 
is  charac-teristicall}^  full  of  force.  Some  of  our  sculptors  found  inspi¬ 
ration  in  motives  thoroughly  American.  “The  Medicine  Man,”  by 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin;  “  Indian  on  Horseback,”  b}^  A.  Phimister  Proctor; 
“Horse  and  Indian,”  by  Solon  H.  Borglum,  and  the  “Sun  Vow,”  by 
FI.  A.  MacNeil,  all  gave  evidence  that  there  are  powerful  and  poetic 
motives  at  home.  These  Indian  subjects  liy  the  various  sculptors 
named  were  strong,  poetic,  and  beautifully  executed. 

Paul  AV.  Bartlett’s  strongly  modeled  “Michael  Angelo,”  Charles 
Grady’s  poetic  and  allegorical  pieces,  Richard  I.  Brooks’s  dignitied 
“Colonel  Cass,”  and  Karl  Bitter’s  charmingh^  decorative  groups  of 
children  playing  with  geese  are  all  worth}'  of  mention.  John  Flana¬ 
gan,  fl.  H.  Rondebust,  Douglas  Tilden,  Mrs.  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh, 
Clement  J.  Barnhorn,  and  others  were  most  creditably  represented. 

AMERICAN  BLACK  AND  WHITES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  the  space  allotted  to 
the  United  States  for  dne  arts  did  not  allow  more  room  and  ])etter 
hanging  for  our  exhibition  of  black  and  whites,  engravings,  and  etch¬ 
ings,  for  in  the  two  former  we  certainly  lead  the  world.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  illustrations  contained  examples  of  the  work  of  the  foremost 
contributors  to  the  leading  magazines.  The  enormous  number  of 
magazines  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  art  of  illustrating  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  has 
created  a  school  of  illustration  the  equal  of  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  work  of  the  men  represented  is  so  well 
known  to  the  public  at  large  that  a  mere  mention  of  some  of  the 
names  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit.  Among 
others  there  were  works  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Howard  Pyle,  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Joseph  Pennell,  AValter 
Appleton  Clark,  A.  B.  Frost,  Albert  Fl  Sterner,  W.  T.  Smedley, 
Rufus  F^.  Zogbaum,  F^.  C.  Yohn,  Arthur  I.  Keller,  B.  West  Clinedinst, 
and  AV.  A.  Rogers. 
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AMERICAN  AVOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Our  oxhibition  of  Avood  engravings  Avas  undoubted!}"  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  l)est  at  the  P^xposition.  This  beautiful  art  is  rapidl}^  being 
superseded  ])y  the  plioto  processes,  and  man}"  engravers  haA"e  been 
compelled  to  abandon  theii’  profession  and  seek  a  living  in  other  pur¬ 
suits.  This  is  inevitable,  but  none  the  less  lamentable.  Our  exhibi¬ 
tion  contained  many  masterpieces  b}"  the  A^eteran  engraA  er,  Timothy 
Cole,  and  by  such  strong  and  exquisite  craftsmen  as  Heniy  AVolf, 
Frank  French,  Phbridge  Kingsle}",  F.  S.  King,  C.  W.  ChadAvick, 
Henry  R.  Rlaney,  Walter  M.  Aikman,  and  many  others.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  movement  may  be  started  that  will  revive 
and  cultiA"ate  this  beautiful  art.  It  would  be  too  great  a  shame  to 
allow  it  to  become  extinct. 

AMERICAN  ETCHINGS. 

Like  wood  engraAung,  etching  has  almost  disappeared  as  one  of  the 
living  arts.  Some  years  ago  the  market  was  flooded  with  a  cheap 
form  of  this  method  of  pictorial  expression,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
(pience  Avas  that  the  best  men  sought  other  mediums  for  their  Avork. 
Our  exhibition  of  etchings  was  confined  to  the  work  of  a  fcAv  men; 
but  they  are  masters  of  the  craft,  and  Avhat  was  shown  Avas  of  a  A"ery 
high  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Whistler’s  etchings  received  the  grand 
prix.  They,  like  ev'eiything  he  produces,  Avere  subtle,  refined,  and 
artistic  to  the  greatest  degree.  Joseph  Pennell  also  had  some  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  his  Avork  in  this  medium. 

AMERICAN  MINIATURES. 

Examples  of  our  well-known  miniature  painters  were  shoAvn  in  cases 
arranged  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  exhibition  demonstrated 
our  fine  achieA^ements  in  pure  miniature  painting,  as  against  the  colored 
photographic  Avork  that  has  popularized  itself  Avith  those  ignorant  of 
the  artistic  Aveakness  of  such  methods.  The  work  of  Lama  Hills, 
Ijiicia  L.  Fuller,  Virginia  Reynolds,  Isaac  A.  Joseph!,  Theodora 
Thayer,  and  Wdlliam  ,1.  Baer  should  be  specially  mentioned. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  exhibition  was  confined  to  carbon  prints  from  photographs  of 
completed  laiildings,  Avhich  Avere  framed  together  in  fiA"e  large  panels. 
The  exhibit  proA^ed  a  source  of  general  interest,  and  attracted  much 
att(mtion  and  favorable  comment  from  many  foreigners  on  account  of 
the  distinct  American  character  of  the  large  majority  of  the  structures 
shown.  It  included  several  of  the  typical  high  office  buildings,  city 
and  country  residences,  public  and  priA"ate  institutions  of  various 
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types,  and  other  constructions  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  erected 
within  the  past  ten  3T'ars,  and  incidentally  rei)resenting  the  various 
phases  of  characteristic  architecture  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and 
Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  EXHIBIT. 

In  concluding  this  brief  summary  of  our  art  exhibit  one  can  not  but 
regret  the  unfortunate  absence  of  some  of  our  leading  sculptors  and 
painters,  and  while  these  shortcomings  were  unavoidable  and  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  the  art  department  to  prevent,  the  display  made 
a  decidedly  impressive  mark  and  convinced  the  foreign  critics  that  the 
art  of  the  United  States  fully  held  its  own  in  technique  and  possessed 
a  freshness  and  vigor  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  higher-grade  medals  went  to  our  artists, 
who  are  no  longer  under  the  dominating  influence  of  Parisian  masters, 
was  a  most  encouraging  feature  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  wealthy  art  patrons,  who  have  hitherto  been  misled  by  a  false 
impression  as  to  the  relative  worth  and  artistic  value  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  painters  who  live  and  toil  at  home.  The  best  evidence  of 
nationalism  and  strength  in  our  art  is  that  the  French  Government  no 
longer  conflnes  itself  to  the  purchase  of  Parisianized  examples,  but 
finds  great  satisfaction  in  securing  the  work  of  painters  who  are 
American  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  we  shall  witness  a 
great  advance  in  American  art  and  American  patronage,  and  that  the 
public  interest  already  awakened  by  the  progressive  art  institutions  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  by  the  municipal  and  other  art  societies  in 
the  East,  and  by  the  societies  forming  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of 
New  York,  will  encourage  the  development  of  a  general  and  govern¬ 
mental  recognition  of  our  native  talent,  which  has  hitherto  received 
insufiicient  attention. 

FRENCH  PAINTING. 

In  attempting  to  characterize  the  art  of  other  nations  it  is  only 
natural  to  begin  with  the  French  section,  for  France,  and,  indeed,  one 
might  almost  say  Paris  but  for  the  fact  that  the  important  school  of 
impressionists  w^ho  devote  themselves  to  landscape  live  elsewhere,  is 
still  the  center  of  modern  art.  France  has  a  more  elaborate  system  of 
instruction  than  any  other  country,  as  well  as  unique  methods  for  the 
encouragement  of  students;  and  no  other  country  has  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  people  of  taste  and  appreciation,  who  form  a  recognized 
art  atmosphere. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  French  exhibit  was  that  the  work  of  each 
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painter  wa.s  liun^  in  a  .separate  group,  which  added  to  the  convenience 
and  i Instruction  of  the  visitor.  This  is  the  most  desirable  way  to  install 
an  exhibition,  but  it  was  po.ssible  only  in  the  French  .section  on  account  of 
the  very  liberal  proportion  of  .space  allotted  by  France  to  her  own  artists. 
The  French  exhibit  was  divided  into  two  distinct  cla.sses,  which  were 
termed  decennial  and  centennial,  re.spectively,  or,  in  other  words,  one 
contained  works  produced  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  Exposition 
and  the  other  was  a  retrospective  exhibit.  The  former  gave  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  present  character  of  French  art,  as  it  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  the  important  works  painted  during  the  period 
prescribed. 

The  al).sence  of  the  impre.ssionistic  element  wa.s  oarticularl}"  notice¬ 
able,  indicating  beyond  ([uestion  that  the  active  influence  of  this  .school 
has  lost  most  of  its  vigor  and  has  ceased  to  be  aggre.ssively  prominent. 
In  the  centennial  exhibit  the  impressionistic  group,  headed  by  Pi.s.saro 
and  Monet,  was  adecpiately  represented,  but  in  the  decennial  by  far 
the  larger  part  represented  the  traditions  of  the  institute,  which  are 
still  characterized  by  correctness  of  drawing,  careful  execution  of 
detail,  and  a  lack  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  color.  A  great  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  characterization  are  the  works  of  Vollon,  who  is  a  superb 
colorist  and  the  master  of  the  century  in  ‘‘still  life.” 

A  desire  to  be  singled  out  from  the  crowd  at  the  Annual  Salon  still 
encourages  the  painting  of  enormous  canvases.  Many  of  these  repre¬ 
sent  official  occasions,  such  as  the  reception  to  the  Czar;  others  historical 
or  martial  episodes,  or  heroic  incidents  in  peace,  such  as  tho.se  per¬ 
formed  by  firemen  or  life-.saving  crews.  Some  select  special  incidents 
of  horror,  as  did  Tattegrain  in  his  “Useless  Mouths,”  wherein  the  old 
and  weak,  turned  out  of  the  besieged  city  and  spurned  by  the  besiegers, 
are  feeding  upon  corpses.  These  huge  canvases  are  either  tame  in 
intere.st  or  ])roductive  of  excessively  violent  emotions.  There  were 
many  other  canvases  not  con.spicuously  large  that  did  not  rise  above 
respectable  mediocrity  or  attract  sensational  attention. 

There  were  many  paintings  of  the  nude,  the  most  important  being 
by  Carolus  Duran,  Henner,  Lorolle,  and  Paul  Chabas. 

Some  of  the  mo.st  earnest  work  in  figure  painting  was  in  the  nature 
of  pea.sant  genre.  Jules  Breton,  the  veteran  in  this  field  of  art,  and 
two  of  the  younger  men,  L’herniitte  and  Cottet,  were  strongly  repre¬ 
sented,  the  latter  with  incidents  in  the  lives  of  fisher-folk,  somber  in 
color  and  .sad  in  sentiment,  and  L’hermitte  portraying  the  peasants  of 
the  field,  investing  them  with  the  dignity  of  labor,  both  in  their  hour 
of  toil  and  moments  of  rest.  Some  conspicuously  good  work  in  domes¬ 
tic  genre  was  shown  by  Prenet,  La  Touche,  Lemont,  and  Pitienne 
Tournes. 

A  painter  who  escapes  exact  classification  is  Ferdinand  Roy  bet, 
whose  subjects  are  mediicval,  robust  in  type,  and  painted  with  a  fine 
feeling  for  color  and  regard  for  textures. 
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Tliiit  })luisc  ui‘  reli^’ious  .sii})ject  initiated  by  the  (ieriiian  painter,  Von 
Ulide,  in  whieli  Christ  is  introduced  amid  modern  surroundings,  found 
its  exponent  in  efean  Beraud.  In  his  ])icture,  ‘‘The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,”  tlie  dead  Christ  is  Ixung  removed  from  the  cross  ))y  French 
peasants  of  the  present  day,  and  in  the  picture  entitled  ‘‘Christ  in  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee”  the  scene  is  a  modern  dinner  party,  where 
Christ  is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  table  and  is  consoling  a  fashionably 
dressed  woman,  who  is  prostrate  at  His  side.  L’hermitte  also  shows  a 
picture  of  this  character,  in  which  Christ  is  seen  breaking  bread  Avith 
peasants  at  their  luncheon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dagnan-| 
BouA'eret  introduced  himself  and  famil}^  into  his  picture,  “’The  Sup¬ 
per  at  Phimiaus,”  which  is  now  oAvned  in  Pittsburg,  but  in  the  present 
exhibition  his  pictures,  “The  Last  Supper”  and  “  Consolatrix  Atflic- 
torum,”  the  latter  a  more  imaginative  subject,  in  Avhich  the  Virgin  sits 
surrounded  by  angels,  are  treated  in  the  so-called  orthodox  style.  This 
last-named  picture  is  so  formal  in  composition  that  the  first  impression 
is  one  of  ai  tificiality,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  with  Avhich  it  is 
painted. 

In  allegory,  the  most  remarkable  work  is  shown  by  Henri  Martin, 
Avho  might  be  classed  as  an  “independent.”  He  paints  in  the  method 
knoAvn  as  “broken  color,”  applying  his  pigments  to  the  canvas  with¬ 
out  blending,  relying  upon  the  juxtaposition  of  pure  color  for  the 
desired  tone.  He  is  a  strong  draftsman,  and  in  his  figures  aims  for 
naturalness  rather  than  academic  symmetry.  In  his  tAVo  pictures, 
“Each  His  Own  Chimaera”  and  “Toward  the  Abyss,”  the  latter  depict¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  its  pursuit  of  pleasure,  a  sincere  and 
eleA^ated  impression  is  realized.  His  picture  entitled  Serenity”  sug¬ 
gests  the  influence  of  Puvis  de  Chevannes,  but  Avith  a  stronger  feeling 
for  color  and  less  for  decorative  simplicity. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  portraits  exhibited,  the  quality  fell 
beloAvthe  usual  high  standard  of  the  French  school.  However,  among 
the  younger  men  a  few  names  must  be  singled  out  for  special  mention: 
GustaA’e  Courtois,  for  his  portrait  of  Madame  Gauteraux;  Raffaelli, 
for  his  paintings  of  ,young  girls;  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Avhose  treatment 
of  children  is  personal  and  lovely,  and  Lucien  Simon,  a  painter  of 
force  and  feeling. 

But  it  Avas  in  landscape  that  the  decennial  exhibition  betrayed  its 
especial  Aveakness.  Notable  exceptions  to  the  academic  caiiA^ases  Avere 
a  fine  shoAving  by  Harpignie  and  a  representative  collection  of  Cazin’s 
Avork.  Other  painters  Avho  had  something  individual  to  say  were 
Pointelin,  Dauchez,  Gosselin,  Menard,  Mesle,  and  Quest.  Numeric¬ 
ally  the  landscapes  Avere  in  a  very  small  minoritv.  In  character  they 
represented  Avith  varying  degree  of  excellence  the  traditions  of  the 
Fontainebleau-Barbizon  school,  particularly  in  quality  of  tone.  For 
the  ncAv  note  ir,  landscape  one  must  search  the  work  of  the  impression¬ 
ists,  Pissaro,  ]Monet,  Sisley,  and  Renoir,  occupying  the  same  position 
S.  Doc.  282,  pt  2 - 36 
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as  Boudin,  who  is  represented  in  the  centennial  exhibition.  These 
men  are  profound  students  of  certain  phases  of  nature,  thinking  less 
of  composition  than  the  phenomena  of  light.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  express  its  brilliance  and  vibration,  its  effect  upon  local  color,  and 
to  record  these  sul)tle  and  fugitive  impressions.  They  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  interpret  nature  without  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  and  in 
this  respect  an  analogy  is  shown  between  their  art  and  the  art  of 
Rodin,  the  sculptor. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  have  become  more  or  less  prominent 
the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  sentiment  rather  than  real¬ 
ism,  quiet,  low  tones  rather  than  the  idtra-light  key,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  result  will  be  simplicity  of  effect,  beauty  of 
line,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  grandeur  of  composition. 

PAINTING  OF  OTHER  NATIONS. 

The  test  of  motive  may  be  used  to  differentiate  the  art  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  result  is  a  twofold  division  that  almost  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  divisions  of  north  and  south.  In  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  Finland,  Norway,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Scotland, 
there  is  a  note  of  freshness  condoning  the  frequent  absence  of  tech¬ 
nical  dexterity;  the  painter  finds  his  motives  in  the  scenes  around  him, 
and  his  pictures  have  a  distinctly  national  flavor. 

AUSTRIAN  AND  HUNGARIAN  PAINTING. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  countries  there  is  a  more  general 
cleverness  of  treatment  l)ut  a  poverty  of  inspiration  in  the  motives. 
This  was  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  Austrian  section,  which  was 
little  more  than  an  attenuated  reflection  of  the  Paris  salon,  except  for 
the  work  of  the  “secessionists.”  The  leader  of  these  is  Klimt,  seen  at 
his  best  in  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  although  his  reputation  rests 
on  his  treatment  of  symbolical  subjects  which  are  decadent  in  feeling, 
farfetched  in  motive,  and  grotesquely  unintelligible.  A  portrait  by 
Hehofer  was  particularly  frank  and  agreeable;  but  altogether  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  pervaded  by  a  conscious  pose  and  a  lack  of  spontaneity. 

Hungaiy,  in  its  aspirations  after  a  separate  national  existence,  has 
revived  an  interest  m  the  arts,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate  results. 
The  painters  have  obtained  their  training  in  various  foreign  capitals, 
and  their  display  of  pictures  was  a  medley  of  motives  and  methods, 
dotted  here  and  there,  however,  with  a  landscape  or  peasant  picture 
inspired  by  study  of  surroundings,  rather  crude  in  treatment  and  some¬ 
times  somber  in  subject,  but  intensel}^  earnest  and  suggestive  of  reality. 
In  Creatia  one  notable  personality  is  found — Vlaho  Bakovac — who  is  as 
interesting  in  his  vigorous  realistic  portraits  as  he  is  in  some  of  his 
ideal  conceptions,  rendered  in  opalescent  colors.  He  is  a  colorist  and 
a  powerful  and  imaginative  artist. 
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SWISS  PAINTING. 

Switzerland  also  reflects  Paris,  the  monotony  beino-  relieved,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Roederstein’s  striking  portraits  and  the  symbolic*.  su])jects  of 
Schwabe  and  Hodler;  the  former  a  most  refined  draftsman;  the  latter 
a  painter  who  courts  the  ugly  but  contrives  to  give  it  fascination. 

ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  PORTUGUESE  PAINTING. 

The  average  work  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  shows  a  fair  mas¬ 
tering  of  technique  but  little  interest  in  subject,  though  there  are  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions.  In  the  Italian  section  Segantini,  Ettore  Tito, 
elorl  Joris,  and  Boldini  stand  out  conspicuously.  They  are  all  realists; 
so  are  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sections.  Boldini  in 
portraiture  is  unapproachable  in  catching  the  momentary  nervous 
movement.  Joris  and  Tito  are  more  robust  in  sentiment,  color,  and 
drawing,  the  latter  being  a  painter  of  remarkable  originality  and 
power,  which  is  demonstrated  in  his  market  groups  and  in  his  picture 
of  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  Segantini,  recently  dead,  is  at  once 
realistic  and  a  symbolist.  The  background  of  the  Alps,  among  which 
he  painted,  kept  him  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  his  most  remarkable 
canvases  are  those  depicting  the  life,  labor,  and  death  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  in  the  upper  valleys.  An  example  of  his  symbolism  is  his  paint¬ 
ing  entitled  '‘Bad  Mothers,”  showing  them  with  babe  in  arms,  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  bare  branches  of  trees  amid  a  waste  of  snow.  His  method 
is  quite  his  own,  and  in  his  simple  subjects  he  reveals  a  dignity,  an 
individualism,  and  a  depth  of  purpose  quite  unusual.  In  the  Spanish 
section  Sarolla’s  open-air  studies  of  sailmakers  and  fishermen  com¬ 
mand  attention,  while  his  large  canvas,  entitled  “The  Bath,”  is  one  of 
the  finest  manifestations  of  Spanish  art.  Portugal  shows  two  strong 
portraitists,  Salgado  and  Bois,  while  “  The  Potters,”  by  Malhoa,  gives 
evidence  of  an  able  man  in  figure  subjects. 

RUSSIAN  AND  FINNISH  PAINTING. 

Russia  shares  with  the  countries  of  the  North  a  fondness  for  real¬ 
ism  and  actuality,  a  straightforward  manner  of  seeing  things  and  an 
equally  direct  method  of  recording  them.  The  brilliant  portraits  of 
Repine,  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  suggestive  of  magnificent  virility  and 
great  audacity  in  the  handling  of  color,  as  also  are  those  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  artist,  Serov,  though  with  more  study  of  the  sitter’s  character 
and  regard  for  tonal  arrangement  of  color.  This  difference  of  motive 
characterizes  in  a  general  way  the  groups  which  make  these  two  cities 
their  headquarters.  The  genre  and  landscape  work  of  Alakovsk}^  and 
Wasnozow  is  full  of  interest,  and  Philippe  Mallavine’s  huge  canvas, 
entitled  “Laughing,”  is  a  remarkable  production,  absolutely  unconven¬ 
tional,  painted  in  a  slap-dash  manner,  but  withal  intensely  interesting. 
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Finland  is  farthest  of  all  from  the  scholarship  and  style  of  modern 
painting.  Its  art  has  grown  like  buds  in  spring  because  the  sap  was 
rising.  The  hills  and  fiords  and  simple  country  life  afford  the  themes 
for  painters  like  Albert  Edelfeld,  Pokka  Halonen,  Jaernefelt,  Magnus, 
and  Enckell,  while  Axel  Gallen  draws  inspiration  from  the  old  legends. 

NORWEGIAN,  SWEDISH,  AND  DUTCH  PAINTING. 

The  same  simple,  direct  attitude  marks  the  Norwegian  section. 
Fritz  Thaulow  combines  it  with  a  masterful  technique;  others,  with 
little  or  less.  One  of  the  strongest  landscapists  is  a  woman,  Madame 
Kitty  Kielland,  with  whom  must  be  joined  the  names  of  Holmboe, 
Johnnsen,  and  Holbe,  who,  with  others,  are  producing  a  vigorous 
school  of  landscape,  fine  in  drawing  and  color,  and  fresh  with  open- 
air  feeling.  The  Swedish  exhibit  showed  far  less  suggestion  of 
national  vigor.  It  was  permeated  with  French  feeling  and  dominated 
by  the  powerful  personality  of  Zorn.  However,  one  again  reaches  in 
Holland  the  true  national  note.  Whether  in  the  landscapes  of  the 
two  Maris,  Poggenbeck,  and  Weissenbruch,  the  marines  of  Mesdag,  or 
the  figure  subjects  of  Israels,  Nouhys,  and  Blommers  (mentioning  but 
a  few  names),  there  is  shown  the  simple  devotion  to  home  and  country. 

BELGIAN  AND  DANISH  PAINTING. 

More  brilliance  of  coloring  and  modern  cleverness  characterizes  the 
art  of  Belgium,  though  its  sincerit}^  and  lo3Tilty  to  environment  were 
equally  marked.  Brussels  is  in  closer  touch  with  Paris  than  either 
Amsterdam  or  The  Hague.  Alfred  Stevens  sets  a  high  standard  in 
fashionable  genre,  Struys  in  peasant  genre;  Slobbaerts  is  a  colorist 
who  makes  an  handsome  picture  out  of  the  slaughtering  of  an  ox; 
Knopff  is  an  exquisite  in  allegorical  subjects,  while  Laermans,  in  “The 
Blind  Man”  and  “The  Drunkard,”  shows  an  originalit}^  and  depth  of 
feeling  that  fairl}^  fascinate  one. 

The  modern  home  of  the  little  picture  of  domestic  genre  is  Denmark, 
which  is  demonstrated  in  the  examples  by  Irminger,  flohansen,  and 
Paulsen,  careful  in  drawing  and  values,  well  lighted,  and  treated  in 
an  artistic  as  opposed  to  a  literaiy  fashiori.  Kro3^er’s  portraiture  was 
w^ell  worth3^  of  consideration.  This  section  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  galleries. 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  PAINTING. 

Great  Britain  was  mainl3"  represented  1)3^  the  Academic  group,  and, 
owing  to  unsatisfactoiy  hanging,  some  of  the  l)est  works  wei*e  not 
shown  to  advantage. 

The  standard  was  lifted  in  portraiture  hy  Orchardson,  Shannon,  and 
Savoiy,  and  in  figure  subjects  b3'  Leighton,  Burne-Jones,  Watts, 
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Albert  Moore,  and  D.  J.  Cameron.  The  last  named  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  it  was  artists  of  that  country  who  carried  landscape  and  marine  to 
the  front,  notably  Robert  Allan,  James  Paterson,  and  Alexander 
Roche. 

Painters  who  di’aw  their  inspiration  from  the  labor  of  country  life 
are  (reor^e  Clausen  (the  strongest  of  the  group),  Frank  Bromley,  and 
Stanhope  Forbes.  They  are  comparatively  young  and  their  work, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  sincere  in  purpose,  is  maturing  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Frank  Dicksee  is  known  for  gracefully  conceived  subjects, 
involving  a  degree  of  popular  sentiment,  and  Arthur  Hacker  for  alle¬ 
gorical  or  religious  pictures.  John  Lavery,  a  Glasgow  artist,  now 
resident  in  London,  is  a  portrait  painter  with  much  originality  of 
method,  excelling  particular!}"  in  the  delineation  of  fashionable  subjects. 
W.  AV.  Ouless  is  distinguished  for  the  study  of  character  in  his  por¬ 
traits,  and  Sir  George  Reid  in  the  same  field  reaches  a  higher  level  of 
artistic  treatment.  As  a  painter  of  animals  Mr.  Swan  has  few  equals, 
and  Mr.  Wylie  is  identified  with  spirited  scenes  of  harbor  and  shipping. 
Among  the  best  modern  landscapists  are  E.  A.  AVaterlow,  Alfred 
East,  and  Edward  Stott,  while  the  older  school  is  represented  by 
MacAA^hirter,  B.  .  Leader,  and  Peter  Graham. 

GERMAN  PAINTING. 

The  German  exhibit  was  characterized  by  heaviness  of  sentiment, 
varied  by  occasional  grossness.  Hertorich  and  Stack,  both  ‘‘Seces¬ 
sionists,”  typify  the  one  and  the  other,  but  with  more  bigness  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  richness  of  color  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
majority.  Special  prominence  was  justly  given  to  the  splendid  por¬ 
traits  by  Lenbach,  which  in  personal  charm  and  distinction  were  the 
leading  features  of  the  galleries.  Arthur  Kampf,  a  gold  medalist, 
showed  a  strong  picture,  “The  Departure,”  representing  the  outer  room 
of  a  chamber  in  which  a  corpse  is  ready  for  burial,  the  friends  stand¬ 
ing  around  and  offering  sympathy  to  the  aged  husband  who  has  just 
left  the  coffin.  Kuehl  reveals  himself  to  be  a  master  of  dimly  illumi¬ 
nated  interiors  in  his  “  Church  of  St.  Jean  at  Munich.  ”  Nicolaus  Gysis, 
of  Munich,  depicts  delicately  imaginative  subjects.  Hubert  von  Hey- 
den  is  clever  in  his  studies  of  poultry,  and  other  Munich  artists  who 
present  meihorable  work  are  Angelo  Jank,  Albert  von  Keller,  George 
Papparitz,  Leo  Samberger,  and  Franz  Sims.  Fritz  von  Uhde,  who 
began  the  vogue  of  representing  scenes  from  the  New  Testament  with 
persons  in  modern  everyday  attire,  abandoned  this  motive  on  the 
present  occasion  and  showed  a  “Birth  of  Christ,”  in  which  the  effect 
striven  for  is  the  contrast  between  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  glow  of 
a  lantern,  and  the  radiance  which  surrounded  the  Infant.  The  Ger¬ 
man  work,  as  a  whole,  was  serious  enough,  but  lacking  in  spontaneity, 
freshness  of  motive,  and  technical  facility.  One  misses  the  special  note 
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of  distinctiveness  which  might  have  been  expected.  Munich  shows 
itself,  of  course,  to  be  the  freshest  and  most  vital  source  of  German 
art,  Dusseldorf  is  its  antipodes,  and  Berlin  presents  a  combination  of 
academic  shrewdness  and  commonplace  effort. 

JAPANESE  AND  PERUVIAN  PAINTINGS. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  consisted  mainly  of  paintings  on  silk,  which 
were  both  attractive  and  interesting,  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  artistic  ingenuity  common  to  that  race. 

In  the  art  of  the  other  competing  nations  there  was  but  little  to 
command  attention,  although  the  clever  work  of  Lynch,  of  Peru,  who 
exhibited  in  the  international  section,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

FRENCH  SCULPTURE. 

Since  the  sensation  created  by  his  now  famous  statue  of  “Balzac,” 
few  modern  sculptors  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and  evoked  so 
much  criticism  as  Auguste  Rodin.  While  many  of  his  works  of  recent 
years  were  installed  in  a  special  pavilion  just  outside  the  Exposition 
grounds,  this  great  genius  was  also  represented  in  the  grand  palace. 
This  sculptor  drove  the  wedge  of  his  individuality  into  the  accepted 
theories  as  he  found  them,  on  one  side  of  the  cleavage  being  the 
academic  ideal  and  on  the  other  the  naturalistic.  The  former  com¬ 
prises  elegance  of  line  and  composition  and  perfection  of  modeling, 
wherein  Dubois  preeminently  excels,  with  Saint  Marceaux,  Barrias, 
Fremiet,  and  Mercie  in  close  company.  Rodin  does  not  disdain  grace 
of  line  and  is  unapproachable  in  modeling  when  he  chooses,  but  his 
chief  aim  is  to  express  feeling  and  movement  and,  through  it,  emotion. 
The  expressional  quality  has  been  carried  further  by  him  than  ever 
before.  His  inffuence  has  been  great;  sometimes  for  good,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bartholome,  shown  in  his  “Monument  to  the  Dead”  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise;  but  more  often  for  harm.  The  smaller 
men  have  absorbed  chieffy  the  master’s  disregard  of  the  teachings  of 
the  schools  and  ffoundered  into  irresponsible  extravagance.  Among 
his  other  followers  of  importance  may  be  mentioned  Dalou,  Aube, 
and  Charpentier. 

The  French  Sculpture  section  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
formed  the  Centennial  exhibition,  and  though  men  still  living  were 
represented  in  it,  they  had,  as  a  rule,  more  works  in  the  Decennial 
exhibition,  leaving  the  deceased  to  reap  their  honors  practically  undis¬ 
turbed.  Among  the  latter  should  be  noted  such  masters  as  Rude, 
famous  for  his  work  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Carpeaux,  well  known 
for  his  decoration  of  the  Opera  House,  and  Barye,  whose  beautiful 
little  bronzes  of  animals  have  such  a  world-wide  reputation.  Those 
men  possessed  both  vitality  and  distinction,  whereas  much  of  the  French 
sculpture  of  to-day,  like  the  painting,  reveals  facility  of  technique  but 
trivialit}"  of  motive. 


B-19.  PANEL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBIT,  SHOWING  TALL  BUILDINGS. 


B-20.  PANEL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBIT,  SHOWING  CHURCH  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

ARCHITECTURE. 
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B}"  the  recent  death  of  Falguiere  French  ait  lost  one  of  its  chief 
glories.  He  was  represented  h}'  two  completed  works  and  one  unfin¬ 
ished  group  brought  in  since  his  death.  His  Flenri  de  la  Kochejaque- 
lein  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Exposition  and  may  certainly  be 
called  a  masterpiece.  Paul  Dubois  exhibited  seven  examples  of  his 
art.  His  equestrian  statue  of  ffeanne  d’Arc  is  full  of  merit,  and  his 
tomb  statue  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  deserves  the  most  unqualified  praise. 
Fremiet,  Merci^,  Guillaume,  Barrias,  and  other  famous  sculptors 
were  represented  by  some  of  the  finest  works  they  have  executed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade.  The  exhibit  of  medallions  was  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  contained  a  superb  collection  of  the  work  of  Roty  and 
other  well-known  medallists. 

FOREIGN  SCULPTURE. 

Among  European  sculptors  outside  of  France  the  strongest  is  the 
Belgian,  Constantin  Meunier;  the  most  brilliant,  the  Russian,  Prince 
Paul  Troubetskoi.  The  former  is  conspicuous  for  intense  earnestness 
in  his  subjects  relating  to  labor,  executed  in  a  method  strong,  stern, 
and  controlled,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  underlying  it.  The  other  is  an 
impressionist,  perfection  of  modeling  being  discarded  in  favor  of 
vigorous  suggestion,  vivid  actualit}^  and  artistic  expression.  Another 
Russian,  whose  work  is  distinguished  by  stately  simplicity,  is  Boris 
Edouards,  of  Odessa.  The  German  sculpture  is  heavy  in  movement 
and  ostentatious  in  character,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  romantic  sub¬ 
ject.  With  much  more  refinement  and  seriousness  of  feeling,  the 
Pbiglish  examples  make  a  good  showing  b}^ themselves,  but  compared 
with  the  French  are  notabl}^  deficient  in  style.  The  Hungarian  has  a 
thoroughly  national  impulse,  but  at  present  is  crude,  while  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  divided  between  the  extravagantly  ornate 
and  the  ascetic.  In  the  Italian  section  the  small  bronzes  of  fisher  folk 
and  peasants  by  the  Neapolitan,  Genito,  were  conspicuously  good. 

FOREIGN  BLACK  AND  WHITES  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

While  the  United  States  was  the  only  nation  that  presented  a  con¬ 
siderable  class  of  men  who  work  solely  as  illustrators,  there  was  a  large 
French  exhibit  of  drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings,  together  with  a 
commendable  showing  on  the  part  of  several  other  nations.  In  the 
French  section  such  men  as  Flameng,'  L’hermitte,  Breton,  Collin,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  were  splendidly  represented.  The 
work  of  Jiminez  Aranda  in  the  Spanish  section,  of  Menzel  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Du  Maurier,  Crane,  Raven  Hill,  and  others  in  the  British 
section  should  be  mentioned. 

FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBIT. 

France  showed  a  very  large  and  varied  exhibit  of  architectural  draw¬ 
ings  and  models,  and  Austria,  Germany,  England,  and  Denmark  were 
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repi’csonted  by  interesting  collections  of  characteristic  designs  typical 
of  the  architecture  of  those  countries.  Unfortunately  the  limited 
si)ace  allotted  all  foreign  sections  prevented  a  satisfactory  showing  of 
the  plans  that  should  have  accompanied  the  fayades  and  perspective 
di’a wings.  In  the  French  section  wei’e  found  many  important  plans 
and  pi*ojects  by  most  of  the  well-known  Parisian  architects.  While 
much  of  the  work  was  archaeological  in  character,  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  sprinkling  of  designs  showing  the  peculiar  flamboyancy  that 
characterized  much  of  that  extraordinaiy  architecture  which  dominated 
many  portions  of  the  Exposition  grounds. 

THE  TWO  ART  PALACES  AND  THEIR  CONTENTS. 

The  two  art  palaces  were  by  far  the  best  designed  and  most  impress¬ 
ive  of  all  the  Exposition  buildings.  Both  of  these  structures  will 
remain  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  larger 
one,  Avhich  held  the  Decennial  exhibition,  will  hereafter  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  recent!}"  demolished,  and  will  probably 
be  the  future  home  of  the  ‘‘  Societe  des  Artistes  Franyais  ”  (The  Salon 
and  the  ‘‘Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts”  (Champ-de-Mars). 

That  beautiful  structure,  the  “Petit  Palais,”  contained  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  French  retrospective  exhibit  of  paintings,  sculpture,  tapes¬ 
tries,  furniture,  and  articles  of  vertu.  This  marvelous  gathering  of 
priceless  art  treasures  retiected  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  French 
tine-art  officials,  who  succeeded  in  borrowing  from  private  owners. 
Government  museums,  and  religious  institutions  throughout  France 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  wonderful  objects  of  art 
ever  brought  together. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  would  mention  there  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
French  art  of  to-day  lacks  the  vitality  and  elevation  of  purpose  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  work  of  the  preceding  decades,  although  one  can  not  but 
acknowledge  the  esthetic  supremacy  of  a  refined  nation,  whose  energy 
and  public  spirit  made  possible  the  gathering  together  of  such  a  mar¬ 
velous  collection  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  art.  An  excellent  system 
of  instruction  and  liberal  Government  patronage  have  proved  strong 
incentives  for  developing  the  art  of  that  great  nation,  for  in  no  other 
(‘ountry  is  the  entente  cordiale  between  government  art  officials  and 
artists  so  conspicuously  iipparent.*  The  United  States  should  be  most 
grateful  not  only  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  France  has  opened 
her  schools  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  our  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  but  for  the  kindly  interest  and  friendly  spirit  shown 
by  her  fine-art  officials  during  the  organization  and  installation  of  our 
art  exhibit  in  1900. 
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Provident  institutions,  classifications  of  exhibits .  388 

Publications,  classification  of .  54 

Publishers’  building,  circular  letter  describing .  182-183 

Publishing  houses,  circular  letters  sent  to .  183-185 

Railways,  French,  instructions  about  shipping  exhibits .  142-145 

Receii)ts  sent  to  loan  exhibitors .  134-135 

Regulations: 

For  exhibitors . 117-123 

General .  23-43 

^Miscellaneous . 42-43 

Reshipment  of  goods .  149-151 

Revenue,  internal .  141-142 

Rubber  (India),  gutta-percha  articles,  classification  of .  85 

Russia,  proposod  exhibit,  correspondence  relative  thereto .  127-128 

Savings  banks . 442-446 

School  work  at  the  Exposition .  163 

School  work,  written,  circular  letter  about .  170-172 

Sculpture: 

American .  556-557 

And  engravings  upon  medals  and  gems,  list  of  exhibitors .  508-510 
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Circular  sent  to  sculptors .  588 

Classification  of .  53 

Foreign .  567 

French .  566 

Progress  in .  515 

Shipping  and  installation .  347 

Silks,  classification  of .  79 

Silversmiths’  and  goldsmiths’  waresj’  classification  of .  84 

Social  economy . 377 

Classification  of .  86-92 

Classification  of  exhibits .  386 

Exhibits — 

Circular  on .  167-169 

Circular  letter  about .  173-175 

Hygiene  and  public  assistance,  special  report  on .  383-485 

Report,  conclusion .  455-457 

Report,  criticism .  455-457 

Section,  key  to  installation  of .  330-331 

Special  report  on,  letter  transmitting .  383 

Social  Service  League  of  New  York .  405-407 

Space : 

Allotments,  how  arranged .  124-125 

Applications  for .  8 

Form  of .  .  124 

Assignment  of . 341 

Fine  arts,  location  of .  519 

Inadequate  for  fine  arts  exhibit .  515 

Tentative  allotments,  when  made .  8 

Specially  solicited  works  of  art . 556 

Stationery,  classification  of .  83 

Textiles,  classification  of .  76-80 

Theater,  appliances,  etc.,  classification  of .  56 

Threads,  etc,,  classification  of .  76 

Tobacco  and  matches,  classification  of .  83 

Topography,  classification  of .  54 

Torpedoes,  etc.,  classification  of .  93 

Toys,  classification  of .  86 

Trade-marks,  French,  information  upon .  126 

Transportation : 

Classification  of . 59-62 

Department  of,  circular  letters  sent  to  exhibitors .  206-215 

Travelers’  equipments,  etc.,  classification  of .  85 

Typewriting-machine  manufacturers,  circulars  sent  to .  189-190 

Typography,  classification  of .  53 

United  States  Pavilion,  decoration  of .  317-319 

University  exhibits,  materials  constituting .  351 

Varied  industries,  department  of,  circulars  sent  to  exhibitors _ * .  270-279 

Ventilation,  classification  of.. .  75 

Wages,  classification  of .  386 

Wages,  etc.,  classification .  86 

AVools,  classification  of  .  79 
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Working  classes,  housing  of . 416-427 

In  France,  list  of  associations .  419 

Workingmen’s  insurance .  428-441 

Workmen: 

iNIental  improvement  of,  classification  of  exhibits .  387 

Protection  of,  classification  of  exhibits .  387 

Workmen’s  dwellings,  classification .  387 

Works  of  art,  for'in  of  receipt  given  to  owners .  543 
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